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PREEACE,. 


THE object of this Work is the same as that of the Old 
Testament History, namely, to supply a Manual of New 
Testament History, which in fullness, accuracy, and use of 
the best sources of information, may take its place by the 
side of the Histories of Greece, Rome, Hngland, and. France, 
an the present series. 

_ The Work consists of three parts. The First Book gives 
the connection between Old and New Testament History, 
including the relations of the Holy Land to Persia, Egypt, 
and Syria, and the narrative sets forth the main facts of 
the general history of the East during what is called the 
“Hellenistic” age. To preserve the unity of the subject, 
this part is brought down to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The Appendix contains-a full account of the national and 
religious life of each separaté section of the Jewish nation 
—of the Dispersion as well as in Judsea—their Scriptures, 
worship, and sects; in short, that information respecting 
them which is necessary to understand the condition of the 
people at the advent of our Saviour, and the allusions in 
the Gospels. 

The Second Book, containing the Gospel History, is 
designed to present a clear, harmonized account of our 
Lord’s Ministry, as related by the Four Evangelists, illus- 
trated by all needful collateral information, but free from 
speculative discussions. Pains have been taken to exhibit 
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the different chronological views of the highest authori- 
ties; and the Appendix contains a discussion of the great 
question respecting the origin of the Gospels, and a Table 
of the Gospel Harmony. 

The Third Book, embracing the Apostolic History, aims 
at a completeness. not previously attained in any similar 
work. The method, in which Paley led the way, of using 
the Epistles of St. Paul, not only to supply the incidents 
omitted in the Acts, but to set the Apostle’s spirit and 
character in a vivid light, has been followed throughout. 
Similar use-is made of the Epistles of Peter, John, and 
James, and the section is completed by a summary of all 
that is really known, both of the other Apostles and of 
the persons associated with them in the History. The 
unity of this part is preserved by bringing it down to 
the destruction of Jerusalem; and that catastrophe which 
closes the first bovk as an historic event, is now exhibited, 
in the light of our Lord’s great prophecy, as the Hoch 
of his coming in the full establishment of the Christian 
Chureb. 

The History embodies much valuable matter from the 
Dietionary of the Bible, and in particular from the Arch- 
bishop of York’s articles on the life of our Saviour and 
on the Gospels, as well as from the different articles on the 
Apostles and the books of the New Testament and faa 
rypha. 

The appearance of Mr. Lewin’s * Fasti Saeri” has aided the 
Editor in giving the work that chronological completenesa 
which will be especially seen in the Tables. 


Ww. SMITH. 
Lonpon, November, 1866. 
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View of the Lake or alice, 


BOOK I. 


CONNECTION OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT HISTO- 
RIES, AND SECULAR HISTORY OF THE JEWS TO THE DE- 
STRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. B.C. 400—A.D. 70. 





CHAPTER I. 


FROM NEUEMIAH TO THE PERSECUTION OF ANTIOCHUS EPIPH- 
ANES. B.C. 400-168. 


§ 1. Interval of four centuries between the Old and New Testaments—Four 
periods :—Persian, Greek, Asmonzan and Herodian.. § 2. Judza under 
the Persians—The high-priests Ex1asurp, JOIADA, JONATHAN or Joha- 
nan—Murder of Joshua. § 3. JapvuAa—Close of the Old Testament Can- 
on—Alexander the Great—Rebellion of the Samaritans. § 4. Onras I. 
——Division of Alexander’s Empire—Jerusalem taken by Ptolemy I.— 
Judea subject to Egypt. §5. Srumon I. raz Just—The ideal of a high- 
priest—The New Synagogue—Antigonus Socho. § 6. Ereazar, under 


14 From Nehemiah to Antiochus Epiphanes.  Cuav. I. 


Ptolemy II. Philadelphus—Version of the LXX.—Manassen—ONIAS 
II.—Offends Ptolemy III. Euergetes—Joseph, son of Tobias. § 7. S1- 
mon II.—Wars of Syria and Egypt—Ptolemy IV. Philopator profanes 
the Temple —Antiochus III. the Great—Judea becomes subject to 
Syria. §8. Ontas IIL. under Seleucus IV. Philopator—Legend of He- 
liodorus—Simon, treasurer of the Temple—Accession of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes—Jason and MrneLaus—Introduction of Hellenic customs 
Death of Onias III.  § 9. Antiochus in Egypt—Tumult at Jerusa- 
lem—Expulsion and death of Jason—Antiochns storms Jerusalem and 
profanes the Temple—Fate of Menelaus. § 10. Sack of Jerusalem by 
Apollonius—Great persecution, conducted by Athenzeus—Martyrdom 
of Eleazar and of the Seven Brethren—Death of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
§ 11. Silence of the heathen historians on this period of Jewish his- 
tory—Allusion to it by Tacitus. § 12. State of the Jewish nation, 
religious, political, and social—The antagonism of princes and priests 
—Of Hellenism and patriotism, 





1. Tux interval of four centuries, from the close of the 
records of the Old Covenant to the events which heralded 
the birth of Jesus Christ, may be divided into four periods :— 
the continuance of the Persian dominion, till B.c. 3315; the 
Greek empire in Asia, p.c. 331-167; the independence of 
Juda under the Asmonzan princes, B.c. 167-63; and the 
rule of the house of Herod, commencing in B.c. 40, and ex- 
tending beyond the Christian era to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in A.p. 70. The last two periods also include the rela- 
tions of Judea to Rome. There is little that possesses any 
great intrinsic interest, except the struggle of the Maccabees 
for religion and liberty against Antiochus Epiphanes; but 
the whole period demands our notice as a preparation for un- 
derstanding the state in which we find the Jews at the open- 
ing of the New Testament, their moral and, political condi- 
tion, their views and opinions, their sects and parties. 

2. The first two of these periods—a space just equal to 
that from the death of Elizabeth to the accession of Victoria 
—form almost a blank in the history of the Jews. They 
seem to have been content to develop their internal resources 
and their religious institutions under the mild government of 
Persia. We can not decide how far the princes of Judah re- 
tained any remnant of their patriarchal authority; but from 
the time of Nehemiah the Hiau-Priest became the most im- 
portant person in the state; and the internal government 
erew more and more of a hierarchy. In the genealogies of 
the period, the Levites were recorded as the chief of the 
fathers. The high-priests from the time of Nehemiah to the 
end of the empire under Darius Codomannus were Eliashib, 
Joiada, Jonathan (or Johanan), and Jaddua.’ 


Neh. xii. 22: 
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Eliashib, the high-priest in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
was succeeded by his son Jorapa,’ and he by his son Jona- 
THAN or JOHANAN (John), down to whose time the heads of 
the tribe of Levi were entered in the Chronicles of Judah, 
which seem therefore to have ended with his priesthood.* 

The high-priesthood of Jonathan, which lasted thirty-two 
years, chiefly in the long reign of Artaxerxes II. Mnemon 
(B.c. 405-359), was stained by the first of those acts of mur- 
derous rivalry, which afterward brought the state to anarchy. 
His brother, Joshua (Jesus), who was suspected of aiming at 
the high-priesthood by the favor of Bagoses the Persian 
satrap, was slain by Jonathan in the temple. The satrap 
punished the murder by a tax of fifty shekels on every lamb 
offered in sacrifice, and polluted the temple by his presence.* 
But evén in so doing, the Persian taught the Jews the much- 
needed lesson afterward enforced by a far higher authority: 
“Am not I purer,” he said, “than the dead body of him 
whom ye have slain in the temple ?” 

This crime forms the only memorable event in the annals 
of Judea, from the government of Nehemiah to the Macedo- 
nian conquest, if we except a doubtful account that the 
country was chastised, and a number of Jews carried captive 
to Babylon, for their alleged participation in the revolt of 
the Sidonians under Artaxerxes Ochus (B.c. 351). 

§ 3. Jappua, the son and successor of Jonathan, is the 
last of the high-priests mentioned in the Old Testament; and 
his is the latest name in the Old Testament, with the doubt- 
ful exception of a few in the genealogies prefixed to the 
Chronicles. Its insertion in the Book of Nehemiah is a guide 
to the time when the Canon of the Old Testament was finally 
_ closed.* 

Eusebius assigns twenty years to the pontificate of Jaddua, 
who was high-priest both under Darius Codomannus (z.c. 
336-331) and after the fall of the Persian empire. Josephus 
tells a romantic story of an interview between Jaddua and 
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‘‘the high- priest,” in the second 
passage, may refer either to Eliashib 
or Joiada; if to the latter, he became 
high-priest in the time of Nehemiah. 
It was one of his sons that married 
the daughter of Sanballat the Horo- 
nite (Old Testament Hist. ch. xxvi). 
A complete list of the: high-priests 
and the contemporary civil rulers is 
given in the Old Testament History, 





etc. 

3 Neh, xii. 11, 22, 23. ‘*The sons 
of Levi, the chief of the fathers, 
were written in the book of the 
Chronicles, even unto the days of 
Johanan, the son of Eliashib.” 

4 About B.c. 366. Joseph. Ant. xi. 
AiSele 

© Neh. xii. 11, 22. ‘The Levites, 
in the days of Eliashib, Joiada, Jo- 
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Alexander the Great.’ While Alexander was besieging Tyre, 
he sent to demand the submission of the Jews, who answered 
that they were the faithful vassals of Darius (n.c. 332.) After 
taking Gaza, Alexander marched against Jerusalem. Jad- 
dua, by the command of God in a vision, hung the city 
with garlands, and went forth in solemn procession to meet 
the conqueror at Sapha (the watch), an eminence in full 
sight of the city and the temple. On seeing the high-priest 
in his state robes, the priests in their sacred dresses, and 
the people clothed in white, Alexander fell prostrate in 
- adoration, and rising, embraced the high-priest. To the 
remonstrances of Parmenio he replied that he worshiped, 
not the priest, but the Name engraved upon his frontlet, 
and that he recognized in him a figure that had appeared 
to him in a vision in Macedonia, and bidden him to con- 
quer Persia. Entering Jerusalem, he offered sacrifice, and 
was shown the prophecies of Daniel relating to himself. 
He granted the Jews, not only in Judza, but also in Media 
and Babylonia, the free enjoyment of their own laws, and 
exemption from tribtte during the Sabbatic year.’ The 
story is discredited by the best critics, on account of its in- 
ternal improbabilities, approaching to contradictions, and the 
silence of the historians of Alexander.® The statement of 
Justin,’ that on Alexander’s advance into Syria he was met 
by many Eastern princes with their diadems, affords some 
confirmation to the story of the high-priest’s coming ,out to 
meet him in person. It is certain that Jerusalem and Judea 
submitted to the conqueror, and there are traces subsequent- 
ly of the privileges he is said to have granted to the Jews. 
Alexander’s homage to Jehovah, and his pleasure at being 
named as the instrument of destiny, are points thoroughly 
consistent with his character. There is nothing improbable 
in his having received the submission of Judza from the 
high-priest and princes about the time of the siege of Gaza. 
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to the reign of Darius the Persian,” 
where the epithet has been thought 
to suggest that the passage was writ- 
ten after the fall of the Persian em- 
pire. - If, as is now generally admit- 
ted, the passage in 1 Chr. iii. 22-24 
is spurious, the name of Jaddua is 
the last mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment Canon. 

® Respecting the apostasy of Ma- 





makes the first priest of the schis- 
matic temple on Mount Gerizim, see 
Old Testament History, chap. xxvii. 
§ 10. ‘- 

7 Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, the Talmud, 
and later Jewish writers. 

® Arrian (iii. 1) expressly says that 
Alexander marched from Gaza to 
Pelusium in seven days, 

® Hist. xi, 10. 
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At all events, Jerusalem-was too important to have been 
passed over by Alexander’ himself, as it is by the historians.” 
He enlisted Jewish soldiers, and removed a large number of 
ews to Egypt, to aid in peopling his new city of Alexan- 

ria. 

The Samaritans are said to have claimed the same privi- 
leges as the Jews, which Alexander refused to grant. Hence 
probably arose the rebellion in which they murdered the 
Macedonian governor, Andromachus, and which Alexander 
punished by the destruction of Samaria.” Palestine thence- 
forth remained quiet under Alexander, who died in B.c. 323. 

The Macedonian conqueror must not, however, be dismiss- 
ed without some further notice of his real place in Jewish 
history, and in the sacred history of the world—a place not 
dependent on any incidental circumstances, such as his visit 
to Jerusalem. 

In the prophetic visions of Daniel the influence of Alexander 
is necessarily combined with that of his successors. They rep- 
resented the several phases of his character; and to the Jews 
nationally the policy of the Syrian kings was of greater impor- 
tance than the original conquest of Asia. But some traits of 
“the first mighty king” ** are given with vigorous distinctness. 

~The emblem by which he is typified * suggests the notions of 
strength and speed; and the universal extent and marvelous 
rapidity of his conquests are brought forward as the charac- 
teristics of his power, which was directed by the strongest 
personal impetuosity.” ‘He “ruled with great dominion, and 
did according to his will; and there was none that could de- 
liver... out of his hand.” **” 

The tradition of his visit to Jerusalem, whether true or false 
to fact, presents an aspect of Alexander’s character which has 
been frequently lost sight of by his recent biographers. He 
was not simply a Greek, nor must he be judged by a Greek 
standard. The Orientalism, which was a scandal to his follow- 
ers, was a necessary deduction from his principles, and not the 
result of caprice or vanity. He approached the idea of a uni- 
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Greek kingdom of Syria, is an indi- 
eation already of that somewhat af- 
fected contempt which at a later pe- 
riod was expressed hy Tacitus (//ist. 
vy. 8). 
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viii. 6. . ‘In the fury of his power.” 
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versal monarchy from the side of Greece, but his final object 
was to establish something higher. than the paramount su- 
premacy of one people. His purpose was to combine and 
equalize—not to annihilate: to wed the East and West in a 
just union—not to enslave Asia to Greece. The time, indeed, 
was not yet come when this was possible ;. but if he could not 
accomplish the ‘great issue, he prepared the way for its ac- 
complishment. 

The first and most direct consequence of the policy of Alex- 
ander was the weakening of nationalities, the first condition 
necessary for the dissolution of the old religions. The swift 
course of his victories, the constant incorporation of foreign 
elements in his armies, the fierce wars and changing fortunes 
of his successors, broke down. the barriers by which kingdom 
had been separated from kingdom, and opened the road for 
larger conceptions of life and faith than had hitherto been 
possible. The contact of the East and West brought out 
into practical forms thoughts and feelings which had been 
confined to the schools. Paganism was deprived of life as 
soon as it was transplanted beyond the narrow limits in which 
it took its shape. The spread of commerce followed the prog: 
ress of arms; and the Greek language and literature vindi- 
cated their claim to be considered the most perfect expression 
of human thought by becoming practically universal. 

The Jews-were at once most exposed to the powerful .in. 
fluences thus brought to bear upon the East, and most able to 
support them. In the arrangement of the Greek conquests, 
which followed the battle of Ipsus B.c. 301, Judea was made 
the frontier land of the rival empires of Syria and Egypt; and 
though it was necessarily subjected to the constant vicissitudes 
of war, it was able to make advantageous terms with the 
state to which it owed allegiance, from the.important advan- 
tages which it offered for attack or defense. Internally also 
the people were prepared to withstand the effects of the revo- 
lution which the Greek dominion effected. The constitution 
of Ezra had obtained its full development. A powerful hie- 
rarchy had succeeded in substituting the idea of a church for 
that of a state, and the Jew was now able to wander over the 
world and yet remain faithful to the God of his fathers. The 
same constitutional change had strengthened the intellectual 
and religious position of the people. A rigid fence of ritualism 
protected the course of common life from the license of Greek 
manners; and the great doctrine of the unity of God, which 
was now seen to be the divine centre of their system, counter- 
acted the attractions of a philosophic pantheism. Through 
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a long course of discipline, in which they had been left un- 
guided by prophetic teaching, the Jews had realized the nature 
of their mission to the world, and were waiting for the means 
of fulfilling it. The conquest of Alexander furnished them 
with the occasion and the power. But at the same time the 
example of Greece fostered personal as well as popular inde- 
pendence. Judaism was speedily divided into sects, analogous 
to the typical forms of Greek philosophy. _ But even the rude 
analysis of the old faith was productive of good. The free- 
dom of Greece was no less instrumental in forming the Jews 
for their final work than the contemplative spirit of Persia, 
or the civil organization of Rome; for if the career of Alex- 
ander was rapid, its effects were lasting.. The city which he 
chose to bear his name perpetuated in after ages the office 
which he providentially discharged for Judaism and mankind ; 
and the historian of Christianity must confirm the judgment 
of Arrian, that Alexander, “ who was like no other man, could 
not have been given to the world without the special design 
of Providence.” And Alexander himself appreciated this de- 
sign better even than his great teacher; for it is said’? that 
when Aristotle urged him to treat the Greeks as freemen and 
the Orientals as slaves, he found the true answer to this coun- 
sel in the recognition of his divine mission to unite and recon- 
cile the world. 

§ 4. Jaddua was succeeded, some time before the death of 
Alexander, by his son: On1as I., who was high-priest from 
about B.c. 830 to B.c. 309, or, according to Eusebius, B.c. 300. 
In the division of the empire of Alexander, Palestine was 
treated, as it had always been considered by the Greeks, as a 

part of Syria; and so it fell to the lot of Laomedon, who was 
dispossessed, in B.c. 321-320, by Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
the powerful satrap of Egypt. Ptolemy took Jerusalem by 
assaulting it on the Sabbath, when the Jews would offer no 
resistance.’® . He carried off a large number’® of Jewish and 
Samaritan captives to Alexandria, where he gave them the full 
citizenship; and many others migrated to Egypt of their own 
accord. In the wars that followed, Palestine was alternately 
the prize of victory to Antigonus and Ptolemy, till the peace 
which followed the battle of Ipsus assigned it to Ptolemy, with 
Pheenicia and Ceelesyria, as a dependency of the kingdom of 
Egypt, B.c. 301. It was subject to the first, five Ptolemies for 
about a century B.c. 301-198. The sufferings inflicted upon 


17 Plutarch, de Alex. Or. 1, § 6. ” Aristeas says 100,000. There 
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Palestine and Phenicia by the wars of the Diadochi (as the 
successors of Alexander were called in Greek) were almost con- 
fined to the maritime regions, where the strong cities, such as 
Gaza, Joppa, and Tyre, were the chief objects of contention. 
As in the old wars between Assyria and Egypt, Jerusalem lay 
out of the direct track of the combatants. 

§ 5. Just after the battle of Ipsus, the high-priesthood pass- 
ed to Suwon I. rae Just, son of Onias I. (about B.c. 300-292). 
Jewish tradition makes him the greatest of this later line of 
priests. In the magnificent eulogy of Jesus the son of Sirach, 
Simon is said to have fortified the temple, doubling the height 
of the wall, and to have maintained the divine service in the 
highest splendor. “When he put on the robe of honor, and 
was clothed with the perfection of glory, when he went up to 
the holy altar, he made the garment of holiness honorable.” *° 
Other traditions make Simon the last survivor of the Great 
Synagogue of 120," who returned with Ezra from the Baby- 
Jonish Captivity, and ascribe to him the final completion of 
‘their great work, the Canon of the Old Testament. They 
were succeeded by the Wew Synagogue, whose office was to 
interpret the Scriptures thus completed. Its founder was 
Antigonus Socho, the first writer of the Mishna. He is said to 
have received from Simon the Just the body of oral tradition 
handed down from Moses. To him also is ascribed the doc- 
trine, that God ought to be served disinterestedly, and not for 
the sake of reward; which was perverted by one of his disci- 
ples into the denial of all future rewards and punishments. 
That disciple was Zadok (or Sadduc), founder of the Sadducees. 
But the tradition rests on insufficient evidence, and the etymol- 
ogy is extremely doubtful.” 

The fondness with which Jewish tradition regarded the 
priesthood of Simon, as the best period of the restored theoc- 
racy, is indicated by the prodigies which were said to have 
heralded impending disaster at its close. “The sacrifices, 
which were always favorably accepted during his life, at his 
death became uncertain or unfavorable. The scape-goat, which | 
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Jews whom Alexander is said to have 
settled at Alexandria. 

2° Weclesiasticus 1. The whole pas- 
sage gives a strong impression of 
the order and purity of divine wor- 
ship at this period. Dean Milman 
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used to be thrown from a rock, and to be dashed immediately 
to pieces, escaped (a fearful omen) into the desert. The great 
west light of the golden chandelier no longer burned with 
a steady flame—sometimes it was extinguished. The saerifi- 
cial fire languished ; the sacrificial bread failed, so as not to 
suffice, as formerly, for the whole priesthood.” (Milman.) 

§ 6. Simon the Just was succeeded by his brother Erzazar, 
his son Onias being under age (B.c. 292-251)."*_ His long rule 
seems to have been profoundly tranquil, under the mild gov- 
ernments of Ptolemy I. Soter (the son of Lagus), and Protemay 
I. Poiaperpeuus, who succeeded his father in .c. 285 and 
reigned till B.c. 247. 

To this king’s literary tastes, and to the co-operation of Elea- 
zar, the tradition preserved by Aristeas ascribes the Greek 
Version of the Jewish Scriptures, which is called the Szpru- 
AGINT, from its seventy or seventy-two translators.* Much 
as there is erroneous and even fabulous in the tradition, there 
can be no doubt that the first portion of the translation was 
executed at this time by learned Jews at Alexandria. The 
work marks an important epoch in Jewish history; not merely 
the embodiment of the sacred writmgs in a form in which 
they might act upon the Gentile world, but, conversely, the 
growing strength of those influences which are denoted by the 
general name of Hellenism. The conquests of Alexander, and 
the kingdoms founded by his successors in Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Egypt, had led to a most powerful infusion of Greek pop- 
ulation, manners, literature, art, and religion throughout. West- 
ern Asia, and Greek was rapidly becoming a universal language 
in that region. The Jews of Egypt, whose numbers, from the 
successive migrations we have noticed, were now very large, 
had doubtless become so far hellenized, that a Greek version 
of the Scriptures may have been as much needed for their use 
as for Ptolemy’s curiosity. Thus it happened, in the Divine 
Providence, that the growth of Oriente] Hellenism prepared 
the way for the spread of Christianity, not only by imbuing 
half the world with a common civilization and a common lan- 
guage, but by providing in that language the sacred standard 
of divine truth, by which the Messiah’s claims were to be es- 
tablished, and the words of which he was to fulfill. But mean- 
while that same Hellenism brought upon the Jews a new series 
of national trials. The Jews of Palestine appear to have been 
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thus far singularly free from hellenizing tendencies; but the 
time soon came when their exemption was no longer preserved. 

After the successive rules of his uncles Eleazar and Manas- 
seh, Onras II..at length entered on the high-priesthood in B.c, 
240. He endangered the long friendship with Egypt by neg- 
lecting to pay the annual tribute of twenty talents to ProLemy 
Ill. Everceres, who had succeeded his father in B.c. 247. The 
high-priest’s unseasonable avarice led to the first interruption 
of that kindly policy which the first three Ptolemies had uni- 
formly preserved toward Judza, and he was too indolent to 
obey the summons to answer for his conduct, under the threat 
of invasion. An open rupture was only averted by the policy 
of the high-priest’s nephew, JosEpu, the son of Tobias, who 
forms as great a contrast to his uncle, as Antipater and Herod 
afterward did to the imbecile Hyrcanus. Joseph borrowed 
the money for his journey from some rich Samaritans, and 
traveled to Alexandria in the company of certain Pheenician 
merchants, from whom he learned the sum they intended to bid 
for the farming of the tribute of Palestine, Pheenicia, and 
Ceelesyria. Having succeeded in appeasing Ptolemy by rep- 
resenting the weakness of Onias, Joseph offered to double the 
sum of 8000 talents, at which the merchants proposed to farm 
the revenues ; and, when asked for his sureties, named the king 
and queen themselves, secure in the progress he had made in 
the royal favor.** He obtained the contract. By a few severe 
examples, as at Ascalon and Scythopolis, he succeeded in dis- 
charging his office, and in establishing a civil authority side . 
by side with that of the high-priest. His rule lasted for 
twenty-two years, and the power which he had set up in the 
state became a source of evils as great as the danger from 
which he had delivered it. 

§ 7. Onias IT. died in .c, 226, and was succeeded by his son 
Sraon II.; and four years later the crown of Egypt passed to 
Protemy IV. Puitoparor (B.c. 222-205). * Meanwhile the ri- 
val kingdom of the Seleucide, in Syria, had reached the climax 
of its power, and the throne had just been ascended by the 
most ambitious of its kings, Antiocnus III. rae Great (B.c. 
223-187). He made war on Ptolemy for the provinces of 
Pheenicia, Celesyria, and Palestine; but was defeated at the 
battle of Raphia, near Gaza, n.c.217. After this victory, Ptol- 
emy went to Jerusalem ; and, not content with offering sacri- 
fices, he entered the Holy of Holies, whence he is said to have 
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been driven. out by a supernatural terror. He gave vent to 
his resentment by a cruel persecution of the Jews at Alexan- 
dria, the first example of such a measure for nearly 200 years. 
Its consequence was the alienation of the Jews both of Pales- 
tine and Egypt. 

The death of Ptolemy Philopator, when his son Protemy 
V. Eprpuanns”* (B.c. 205-181) was only five years old, gave a 
new opening to the ambition of Antiochus the Great. That 
king, who had been occupied for the last twelve years in sub- 
duing a revolt in Asia Minor and attempting in vain to recov- 
er the provinces beyond the Tigris from the Parthians and 
Bactrians, formed a league with Puitie V. or Macerpon, for 
the partition of Ptolemy’s dominions. After a fierce contest, 
in which Judea suffered severely, Antiochus became master 
of Celesyria and Palestine (p.c. 198) The Jews, who had 
again been ill-treated by Scopas, the general of Ptolemy, wel- 
comed Antiochus as a deliverer. He granted them an annual 
sum for the sacrifices, and forbade foreigners to enter the tem- 
ple. 

_ §8. In the same year, Simon IT. was succeeded in the high- 

priesthood by his son On1as IIT. (B.c. 198-171). The conquered 
provinces were restored to Ptolemy Epiphanes as the dowry 
of his bride, Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus; but the 
Syrian king did not give up their possession ; and he resumed 
them altogether by the treaty with Rome in z.c. 188. He 
lost his life in the following year. It is under his son and suc- 
cessor, Setzucus IV. Puioprator (x8.c, 187-175), that the 
writer of the Second Book of Maccabees places the attempt of 
Heliodorus to seize the treasures of the temple, and his mirac- 
ulous repulse.” The story, of which Josephus knows noth- 
ing, illustrates the tendency of apocryphal writers to adorn 
their books with feeble imitations of the miracles recorded in 
the Scriptures. All we know for certain is, that Onias could 
scarcely maintain his favor with Seleucus against the machi- 
nations of Simon, the treasurer of the temple, who is said to 
have instigated the sacrilege ; and the bloody feud thus com- 
menced between the partisans of the high-priest and those of 
Simon hastened the calamities that followed the transfer of 
the supremacy to Syria.” 

The accession of Anriocuus IV. Eripuanes (3.c. 175-164) 
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secured the triumph of the Syrian party in Judea, This prince, 
whose conduct, as well as his end, gained him the nickname of 
Epimanes (the madman) had been sent by his father, Antiochus 
the Great, as a hostage to Rome. He returned with a con- 
tempt for his subjects added to that love of oriental luxury 
which the kings of Syria had now acquired; but his vices 
might have been chiefly dangerous to himself had not his Ro- 
man education inflamed the ambition which he inherited from 
his father. He found the Jewish high-priest at Antioch, 
whither Onias had gone to clear himself from the accusations 
of Simon, which were backed by the hostility of Apollonius, 
the governor of Ceelesyria. The Greek party were represent- 
ed, not only by Simon, but by the high-priest’s own brother, 
Joshua (Jesus), who went so far as to adopt the Greek name 
of Jason. By an enormous bribe in money and. promises of an- 
nual tribute, J Ason (B.C. 175-172) obtained the high-priesthood, 
while Onias III. was deposed, and detained at Antioch.” For 
the first time, Greek customs were openly introduced into Ju- 
dzea, with a success which shows to what an extent the Jews 
had already become hellenized in spirit. Not content with 
surrendering the privileges of free worship obtained from for- 
mer kings,” and neglecting the services of the temple, Jason 
built a gymnasium, where the Jewish youth practiced the 
Greek athletic exercises, some of them even obliterating the 
mark of circumcision.’ Jason also sent representatives to the 
quinquennial games of the Tyrian Hercules, with large pres- 
ents, which even his envoys scrupled to apply to the heathen 
sacrifices, but bestowed them for building ships.” 

In three years, however, Jason was in his turn undermined 
by Meyezavs (8.0. 172-168),*° whom he had sent to Antioch 
with the tribute, and who obtained the high-priesthood by flat- 
tering the king’s vanity and offering a higher bribe. He ar- 
rived at Jerusalem, “ having the fury of a cruel tyrant and the 
rage of a wild beast,” while Jason fled to the Ammonites.” 
Unable to raise the money he had promised, Menelaus was 
summoned to Antioch. He sold some of the vessels of the 
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temple to the Tyrians, in order to bribe Andronicus, who gov- 
erned Antioch during the king’s absence in Cilicia. The de- 
posed high-priest, Onias, who was still at Antioch, charged 
Menelaus with the sacrilege, and fled for sanctuary to the: sa- 
ered grove of Daphne. At the instigation of Menclaus, An- 
dronicus enticed Onias from the sanctuary and put him to 
death (B.c. 171). Antiochus, who returned about this time, 
was moved to pity by the blameless character of Onias; and, 
perceiving doubtless the treasonable schemes of Andronicus, 
he put the murderer to death. Meanwhile a great tumult had 
broken out at Jerusalem, in consequence of the sacrileges com- 
mitted by Lysimachus, the brother and deputy of Menelaus. 
Lysimachus was killed, and Menelaus was accused beforé An- 
tiochus, when he reached Tyre on his way to attack Egypt ; 
but Menelaus escaped through bribery, and his accusers were 
punished for the insurrection.” 

§ 9. We must here glance at the relations of Syria toward 
Egypt. Protemy VI. Puttomeror was an infant when he 
succeeded his father in B.c. 181; but the government was ably 
conducted by his mother Cleopatra, the sister of Antiochus 
Epiphanes.. Her death (n.c. 173) led to a war with Syria, and 
Antiochus successfully. conducted four campaigns against 
Egypt (B.c. 171-168), from which he only retired on the haugh- 
ty mandate of the Roman ambassador, M. Popillius Leenas. 
During the second of these campaigns (B.c. 170), a report was 
spread of the king’s death. Jason attacked Jerusalem at the 
head of 1000 men, and drove Menelaus into the citadel; but, 
after great cruelties against the citizens, he was compelled to 
fly to the landof Ammon. Thence he fled to Egypt, and after- 
ward to Sparta, where he sought protection on some claim of 
kindred, and there he“ perished in a strange land.” °° Mean- 
while his attempt had the most extraordinary consequences in 
the history of the Jews. 

Antiochus was led to believe that Judzea had revolted, an 
idea no doubt encouraged by Menelaus, in order to get rid of his 
own enemies. The king returned from Egypt in a state of fury ; 
took Jerusalem by storm, slaying young and old, women and 
maidens. «Forty thousand fell in the conflict, and as many were 
sold into slavery. Guided by Menelaus, he entered the tem- 
ple, profaned the altar by the sacrifice of a swine, and having 
caused part of its flesh to be boiled, he sprinkled the broth 
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over the whole sanctuary, and polluted the Holy of Holies with 
filth. He carried off the sacred vessels and other treasures, to 
the amount of 1800 talents, and returned to Antioch, leaving a 
savage Phrygian, named Philip, as his governor at Jerusalem, 
and Andronicus at Gerizim, whére the Samaritan temple seems 
to have been profaned in like manner.” Menelaus, who is stig- 
matized as the worst of all the three, is not again named in the 
Books of Maccabees. His subsequent death under Antiochus 
Eupator was regarded as a judgment for his crimes (B.c. 163).** 

$10. Two years later (s.c. 168) Antiochus vented upon Ju- 
dea the exasperation of his dismissal from Egypt. Policy 
too, as well as passion, may have urged him to destroy a prov- 
ince now thoroughly disaffected, and likely soon to fall into the 
power of Egypt. Apollonius, the old enemy of the Jews, was 
sent to Jerusalem at the head of 22,000 men, with orders to 
slay all the male adults, and to seize the women and children. 
Pretending that his mission was friendly, he waited till the 
Sabbath, and then fell upon the unresisting people. A fright- 
ful massacre took place: the city was pillaged and set on fire: 
its fortifications were dismantled: anda tower was erected on 
Mount Zion, overlooking both the temple and the city, from 
which the garrison sallied forth upon all who dared to resort 
to the deserted sanctuary. Then followed one of the severest 
persecutions recorded in the history of religion.” Antiochus 
issued an edict for uniformity of worship throughout his do- 
minions, and committed its execution in Samaria and Judea 
to an old man named Athenzeus,*® one of those fanatics who 
have been produced by heathenism, as well as by religions that 
claim a more earnest faith. A strong element of such fanati- 
cism may be traced in the character of Antiochus himself. 
While his quick and versatile Greek temperament, trained in 
Roman ideas of power, and corrupted by oriental luxury, led 
him to indulge in all the vices and freaks for which despotism 
supplied the means—at one time rioting through the streets of 
Antioch with his boon companions, at another going through a 
mock canvass for the Roman magistracies, and pretending to 
hold them—he was all the while a munificent and bigoted sup- 
porter of the Greek worship. “The admirers,” says Dean 
Milman, “ of the mild genius of the Grecian religion, and those 
who suppose religious persecution unknown in the world to 
the era of Christianity, would do well to consider the wanton 
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and barbarous attempt of Antiochus to exterminate the relig- 
ion of the Jews and substitute that of the Greeks.” 
The Samaritans submitted without resistance, and their 

_temple on Mount Gerizim was dedicated to Zeus Xenius.. At 
Jerusalem Athenzus began his work by converting the sanct- 
uary into a temple of Zeus Olympius. Its courts were pol- 
luted by the most licentious orgies; the altar was loaded with 
abominable offerings; and the old idolatry of Baal was re- 
established in the obscene form in which it had been carried 
to Greece—the phallic revels of Dionysus. The copies of the 
Book of the Law were either destroyed, or profaned by hea- 
then and doubtless obscene pictures.** The practice of Jewish 
rites, and the refusal to sacrifice to the Greek gods, were 
alike punished with death. Two women, who had cireum- 
cised their children, were led round the city with the babes 
hanging at their breasts, and then cast headlong from the wall. 
A company of worshipers were burned by Philip in a cave, to 
which they had fled to keep the Sabbath. The favorite test 
of conformity was the compulsion to eat swine’s flesh; and 
two particular cases of heroic resistance make this one of the 
brightest pages in Jewish and Christian martyrology. A 
chief scribe, named Exirazar, a man of noble person and 
ninety years of age, when a piece of swine’s flesh was thrust 
into his mouth, spat it out, and willingly offered his body to 
the torments. When some of the officers, for old acquaint- 
ance sake, besought him to provide some meat, and eat it as 
if it were the unclean food, he made a reply which contains 
the whole justification of the martyr’s constancy to death: 
“Tt becometh not our age in anywise to dissemble, whereby 
many young persons might think that Eleazar, being fourscore 
years old and ten, were now gone to a strange religion, and so 
through mine hypocrisy, and desire to live a little time, should 
be deceived by me, and I get a stain to my old age, and make 
it abominable. For though for the present time I should be 
delivered from the punishment of men, yet I should not 
escape the hand of the Almighty, neither ative, nor dead.” 
He concluded by declaring his rescive, “to leave a notable 
example to such a3 be young to die willingly and coura- 
geously for the honorable and holy laws.” His tempters, 
incensed at his obstinacy, grew doubly cruel, and, as he was 
expiring beneath their blows, he cried —“It is manifest 
unto Jehovah, that hath the holy knowledge, that whereas I 
might have been delivered from death, I endure sore pains in 
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body by being beaten; but in soul am well content to suffer 
these things, because I fear Him.” ** Thus was he “tortured,” 
not accepting deliverance, that he might obtain a better 
resurrection ;” and he is included, with the other martyrs of 
the age, in the “cloud of martyrs,” “of whom the world was 
not worthy,” “who obtained a good report through faith.” 
Some Christian writers have called him “the proto-martyr of 
the Old Covenant,” a glory; however, which belongs to Abel.” 

“ Others had trial of mockings and scourgings.” Such was 
the fate of the seven brethren who, with their mother, were 
brought into the king’s own presence,** and, having refused 
to eat swine’s flesh, were put to death with insults and tor- 
ments, of which the horrid details may be read in the original 
text. From the eldest to the youngest, they displayed not 
only constancy but triumph; and the mother, after encour- 
aging each in his turn, herself suffered last.*° The atrocities 
committed at Jerusalem were rivaled in the country. But 
at this very crisis, when the worship and the people of Jeho- 
vah seemed doomed to extinction, a new light arose for both ; 
and the result showed how needful was the baptism of fire to 
purify the people from the-corruptions of Hellenism. 

Meanwhile the persecutor himself became a signal exampie 
of the retribution which awaits despotic power and unbridled 
passion; and, before relating the resurrection of Juda under 
the Maccabees, we may anticipate the short period of four 
years, to notice the fate of Antiochus Epiphanes. He was in 
the eastern provinces, when he heard of the revolt of Judea 
and the defeat of his general Lysias. Hastening back to 
avenge the disgrace, he attacked a temple at Elymais, the 
very place where his father had lost his life in a similar at- 
tempt. The mortification of being repulsed seems to have 
brought to a climax the madness which despotism usually 
engenders; and he died in a raving frenzy at Tabs in Persia, 
p.c. 164. His end was regarded, by Greeks as well as Jews, 
as a judgment for his sacrilegious crimes; and he has left to 
history a name as odious as that of Nero, with whose charac- 
ter he had many points in common. 
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§ 11. It is very remarkable that this great persecution, and 
the subsequent history of the glorious regeneration of Juda 
under the Maccabees, should have been passed over by the 
Greek and Roman historians. From Polybius we might 
have expected a just appreciation of its importance, and an 
impartial summary of its facts; but of this portion of his 
work only a few fragments remain, and the silence of Livy, 
who closely follows his history of Syria, seems to imply that 
of his great authority. -Appian’s meagre summary of Syrian 
history takes no notice of the Jews. Diodorus gives a very 
brief account of them, repeating the current prejudices, not 
as his own belief, but as arguments used by the counselors of 
Antiochus to urge the extirpation of the Jews.’ The con- 
temptuous summary given by Tacitus is even more significant 
than the silence of the rest, and shows how far prejudice can 
lead even the most careful writers from the truth. He speaks 
as follows :—“ During the dominion of the Assyrians, the 
Medes, and the Persians, the Jews were the most abject of 
their dependent subjects. After the Macedonians obtained 
the supremacy of the East, King Antiochus endeavored to do 
away with their superstition and introduce Greek habits, but 
was hindered by a Parthian war from reforming a most re- 
pulsive people.” * Bont 

The spirit of this passage may explain the indifference of 
other authors. The uncompromising devotion of the Jews 
to their religion and their national traditions, and their claim 
to be worshipers of the only true God, excited among the 
heathen, and especially those who laid claim to philosophy, 
the same affected contempt and unaffected resentment which 
led Gibbon to sneer at Palestine as a country no larger nor 
more favored by nature than Wales. Nor is it only this bril- 
liant passage of the Jewish annals that escaped the notice and 
the sympathy of the western historians.. The period of 370 
years, from the Decree of Cyrus to the revolt of the Macca- 
bees, embraces the most brilliant events of Greek and Roman 
history.. The aristocratic republics of Greece and the mon- 
archy of Rome had reached their climax at its commencement, 
amidst the rapid growth of philosophy and art. Its first 
quarter of a century behéld the expulsion of the Pisistratids 
from Athens and the Tarquins from Rome. The struggles 
-which placed Rome at the head of the Italian states, and 
formed her republican constitution, the Persian and Pelopon- 
nesian wars, the conflict of the Greek states for the supremacy 
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which they at last yielded to the Macedonian, and the very 
conquest which brought Alexander to Judea, are all related 
just as they might have been if there had been no such nation 
as the Jews. The keen inquiries of Herodotus, who visited 
Egypt and Tyre at the very time when Ezra and Nehemiah 
were regulating the restored state, produced nothing but the 
notice of Necho’s victory over Josiah and capture of Cadytis 
~ (probably Gaza), the mistake “that the Syrians of Palestine” 
learned circumcision from the Egyptians, and the mention of 
them as serving with the Pheenicians in the fleet of Xerxes.” 

The silence of the historians of Alexander and his succes- 
sors about the Jewish people is the more remarkable, as they 
have to mention Judea as the scene of war; it is matched by 
the Romans even when they come into contact with Syria and 
Egypt; nor is it even broken when (if we may believe the 
historian of the Maccabees) Rome formed an alliance with 
Judas Maccabeeus. A century later, when Pompey penetrated 
into the temple, the sacred city suggests even to Cicero noth- 
ing better than a nickname for his distrusted leader; nor does 
Tacitus notice the very advent of Christ with half the interest 
he shows in the relations of the Herodian princes to the Cx- 
sars. Surely we czn not but see in all this a divine purpose, 
that the outer, like the inner life, of the chosen people, should 
lie hidden from the world at large, and pursue a course apart 
from the ordinary current of warlike and political conflict, till 
from their bosom should emerge the band of lowly and 
unworldly men, who were to proclaim a “kingdom not of this 
world.” 

§ 12. In preparation for that event, the Jewish people had a 
history of its own, for which we could wish to possess more 
abundant materials. They had resumed the ordinances of 
their religion, purified from their old idolatries by the Captiv- 
ity, and with their zeal constantly stimulated by antagonism 
with the Samaritans. Politically, they were subject first to 
Persia, and then to Egypt; but, as long as their tribute was 
paid, their relations to their sovereign were kindly, and they 
were left to the government of their high-priests and patri- 
archal princes; till the great Syrian persecution. The ex- 
tinction of royalty, after it had served its purpose by giving 
an image of Messiah’s kingdom, removed the chief influence 
which had led to apostasy in Israel and to idolatry in Judah ; 
and the very dependence which debarred them from political 
freedom gave them the better opportunity for religious or- 
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ganization. The band by which the “people of God” were 
held together was at length felt to be religious and not local ; 
and all the more so from the existence of large portions of 
the nation separate from the rest, in the great Eastern “ dis- 
persion,” or in the new community formed in Egypt. The 
Jews incorporated in different nations still looked to Jerusa- 
lem as the centre of their faith, The boundaries of Canaan 
were passed; and the beginnings of a spiritual dispensation 
were already made. But this process could not work unmixed 
good. “In the darkness of this long period, Judaism, with 
its stern and settled aversion to all polytheism, to Gentile in- 
fluences, gradually hardened into its rigid exclusiveness. .. . 
Conflicting opinions, which grew up under the Asmonzan 
princes into religious factions, those of the Pharisees and Sad- 
dueees, began to stir in the religious mind and heart of the 
people. .The old Nazaritism grew toward the latter Esse- 
nism.” °° 

The Jews restored to Palestine resumed their agricultural 
life on a land rendered doubly fertile by having “ enjoyed her 
Sabbaths as long as she lay desolate, to fulfill threescore and ten 
years ;” * and it may be observed in passing, that the ordinance 
of the Sabbatic year, which had been so systematically neg- 
lected before the Captivity, was observed in the Maccabsean 
age. How the land was divided among the returned families 
we are not told; but thus much seems clear, that it soon fell 
chiefly into the hands of the nobles, who, becoming rapidly 
enriched through the fertility of the soil, resumed that course 
of oppression toward the poor, which the old prophets had so 
vehemently denounced as the crying sin of their class. An 
order which thus sets itself above the social bonds of mutual 
kindness is prone to maintain its consequence against. popular 
discontent by foreign influence; and, just as the princes of 
Judah headed the idolatrous and Egyptian party in the last 
days of the monarchy, so now they were the leaders of the 
Syrian and hellenizing party. Their influence was resisted, as 
formerly by the prophets, so now by the priests, who headed 
the glorious uprising of the nation in defense of their relig- 
ion. The issue of that contest proves that the nation was still 
sound at heart at the time of the Syrian domination. 


°° Milman. 51 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE MACCABZAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. B.C. 168-106. 


§ 1. The family of Marrarnras—His retirement {rom Jerusalem to Modin— 
He refuses to sacrifice, kills the royal officer, and flees to the mount- 
ains—Progress of the revolt, and death of Mattathias. § 2. Jupas 
the MaccaBew succeeds his father, and defeats Apollonius and Seron. 
§ 3. Measures of Antiochus Epiphanes—Great victories of Judas over 
Nicanor and Gorgias, ‘Timotheus and Bacchides, § 4. Defeat of Lysias 
at Bethsura—Judas takes Jerusalem and purifies the Temple—‘ Feast 
of the Dedication.” § 5. Wars with the neighboring nations. § 6. An- 
tiochus V. Eupator and Lysias invade Judwa—Capture of Bethsura— 
Eleazar Avaran crushed under an elephant—Treachery of Antiochus 
at Jerusalem—Accession of Demetrius I. Soter—Flight of Onias IV. 
to Egypt, and building of the Jewish temple at Leontopolis—AtLommus 
high-priest at Jerusalem—Armies sent to establish him—Decisive defeat 
of Nicanor at Adasa, the Jewish Marathon. § 7. Alliance of the 
Jews with Rome—Their defeat at Eleasa, the Maccabaean Thermopy]lx 
—Death of Judas. ,§ 8. JonatHan Apphus, the Maccabee, succeeds 
Judas—Death of Alcimus and peace with Bacchides—War between 
Alexander Balas and Demetrius—Jonathan made high-priest—He 
defeats Apollonius—Fall of Alexander Balas—Demetrius II. Nicator 
assisted by Jonathan against Tryphon-—Antiochus VI. Theos favors the 
Jews—Jonathan taken prisoner by Tryphon—His death. § 9. Smton 
Thassi, the Maccabee, accomplishes the independence of Judzea—Usur- 
pation of Tryphon in Syria—Murder of Antiochus Theos, and captiv- 
ity of Demetrius Nicator in Parthia—Prosperity of Judsea—Treatics 
with Rome and Laced2mon—Defeat of Tryphon by Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes—Last Syrian war against Judea —Victory of Judas and John, 
the sons of Simon, over Cendebeus —‘I'reacherous murder of Simon, 
with his sons Judas and Mattathias, at Jericho, by Ptolemy, son of 

- Abubus. § 10. Jonn H[yrcanus, son of Simon, besieges Jericho — 
Cruelties and escape of Ptolemy—Antiochus Sidetes takes Jerusalem 
and gains the surname of Eusebes—His death in Parthia—Complete 
independence of Judzea—John Hyreanus conquers Idumzxa and Sa- 
maria, and destroys the temple on Mount Gerizim—Quarrels with the 
Pharisees and favors the Sadducees—His death. § 11. Review of the 
Maccaboan contest in the light of patriotism and religion. § 12, Be- 
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lief in the Resurrection and tcadfastness to the Law—Literature and 
art—Maccabezan coins. 


§ 1. Tux persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes called forth a 
glorious resistancé, which ended in establishing the independ- 
ence of Judea under the Maccabzean or Asmonzan princes. * 
An aged priest named Marrarutas, the son of Simeon (or 
Simon), son of Johanan (John), son of Chasmon, of the course 
of Joarib (the first of David’s twenty-four courses), and of the 
house of Eleazar, Aaron’s elder son, had escaped from Jerusa- 
lem at the beginning of the persecution.” He took up his abode 
at his own city of Modin*® (probably on the edge of the great 
maritime plain of Philistia), with his five sons, John, Simon, 
Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan, besides other kindred. Fora 
time they mourned over the desolation of Jerusalem and the 
sanctuary; but the nearer approach of danger roused them 
to exertion. The king’s officers, headed by Apelles, came to 
Modin, and called first on Mattathias, as the principal man of 
the city, to earn honors and rewards by obeying the royal edict. 
But Mattathias indignantly refused, for himself, his sons, and 
all his kindred. Others were prepared to be more compliant ; 
and one of them advanced to the altar, to contrast his obedi- 
ence with the example of rebellion. Mattathias could forbear 
no longer. He rushed forward, and slew first the apostate, 


1It may be well to explain these | ceived with caution. Josephus fol- 


names at once. Maccabee was orig- 
inally the surname of Judas, the 
third son of Mattathias. Its most 
probable etymology is from Jacca- 
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lows 1 Maec., for the period which 
it embraces, very closely, but slight 
additions of names and minute par- 
ticulars indicate that he was in pos- 
session of other materials, probably 
oral traditions, which have not been 
elsewhere preserved. On the other 
hand there are eases, in which, from 
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terpreted his authority. From other 
sources little can be gleaned. He- 
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nothing more than a few trifling 
fragments which illustrate Maccabse- 
an history. So Jong an interval 
elapsed before the Hebrew traditions 
were committed to writing, that 
facts, when not embodied in rites 
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ed. See the pedigree in Notes and 
Illustrations (A). 
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and next the king’s commissioner, on the altar itself, which he 
then pulled down; just as his ancestor Phinehas had slain 
Zimri.* Having proclaimed throughout the city, that all who 
were zealous for the law and covenant should follow him, 
Mattathias fled with his sons to the mountains; and was joined 
by “many that sought after justice and judgment.” The 
destruction of a thousand of the fugitives, who would not 
break the Sabbath by-fighting, led Mattathias and his friends 
to declare the lawfulness of self-defense upon the Sabbath. 
Among their. first adherents were the Asstp mans ( Chasidim, 
pious or holy), a sect or society who had bound. themselves 
by a special vow to the observance of the law.’ Issuing from 
their mountain-fastnesses, they broke down the heathen altars, 
and killed many of the worshipers, while others fled to the 
Syrians; they circumcised children by force, and recovered 
“many copies of the law. But the work was too arduous for 
the aged Mattathias. After a noble exhortation to his sons, 
encouraging them by the examples of the ancient worthies, 
from Abraham to Daniel, and having appointed his son Judas 
his successor, he died, and was buried at Modin, in the sepul- 
chre of his fathers (B.c. 167).° 

2. Jupas, the third and most warlike’ of the sons of 
Mattathias, and hence surnamed Maccaz aus (the Hammerer), 
proved to Judea what our Alfred was to England, Bruce to 


41 Mace. ii. 15-26, 54; comp. | ot Asyouevoe rv Iovdaiwy ’Acwator, 
Num. xxv. ‘ov adnyeirar “Tobdac 6 MaxxaBaioc 

5 Chasidim (Actiator; Assidci; i.e. |...) When Bacchides came against 
the pious ‘‘puritans;” ot evoe/3eic, ot | Jerusalem they used their influence , 
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dovor), was the name assumed by a 
section of the orthodox Jews (1 
Mace. ii. 42, alii’Iovdaiwy probably by 
correction; 1 Mace. vii. 13; 2 Mace. 
xiv. 6), as distinguished from “the 
impious” (ot daoeeic, 1 Mace. iii. 8, 
vi. 21, vii. 5, etc.), ‘‘the lawless” (oi 
ayopot, 1 Mace. ili. 6, ix. 28, etc.), 
 *¢the transgressors” (ot mapdvopot, 1 
Mace. i. I'l, etc.), that is, the hellen- 
izing faction. They appear to have ex- 
isted as a party before the Maccabzean 
rising, and were probably bound by 
some peculiar vow to the external ob- 
servance of the Law (L Macc. ii. 42, 
éxovotacecOar Tw vouw). They were 
among the first to join Mattathias 
(1 Mace. 7. c.); and seem afterward 
to have been merged in the general 
body of the faithful (2 Macc. xiv. 6, 


(1 Mace. vii. 18, mpdroe ot Aad. 
joav év viotc “Iopand) to conclude a 
| peace, because ‘‘a priest of the seed 
of Aaron” (Alcimus) was with him, 
'and sixty of them fell by his treach- 
ery. The name Chasidim occurs fre- 
| quently in the Psalms (e. g. Ps. Ixxix. 
(2-1 Mace.-vile Ws @Xx xl. Oo, etc.):s 
and it has been adopted in recent 
times by a sect of Polish Jews, who 
\take as the basis. of their mystical 
system the doctrines of the Cabalist- 
ic book Zohar. Some historians see 
in the Chasidim the prototype of the 
sect of the Pharisees. 

6 1 Mace. ii. 49-70. The passage 
gives striking characters of Abraham, 
Joseph, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, 
David, Elijah, and Daniel and his 
three comrades. 71 Mace. ii. 66. 
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Scotland, and Tell to Switzerland. His noble character, which 
the historian describes in glowing terms, commanded the cheer- 
ful submission of his brethren and friends. He carried on his 
father’s course of operations, in which he seems already to 
have been the chief leader under him.* Venturing privately 
into the towns, Judas and his friends gathered an army of 
about 6000 worshipers of Jehovah.” After training his 
followers by night attacks and surprises,*° he defeated the army 
of Apollonius, who marched against him from Samaria, slew 
the general, and ever afterward wore his sword.” Another 
great host, led by Seron, the governor of Celesyria, was routed 
in the passes of Beth-horon, after a noble address of Judas 
before the battle. The Syrians fled, with the loss of about 800 
men, down the pass to thg plain of the Philistines, just as the 
Canaanites had fled before Joshua over the same ground.” 

_§ 3, Antiochus was the more enraged at the news, as his 
finances were in disorder. The hellenizing policy, which he 
had pursued as rashly in other provmces as in Judea, had 
created wide-spread disaffection, and Armenia and Persia, in 
particular, had refused to pay tribute. . He called out all his 
forces; and, having exhausted his treasure in giving them a 
year’s pay in advance, he’ marched into Persia to recruit his 
finances, leaving half his forces to Lysias, a noble of the royal 
blood, whom he made his lieutenant west of the Euphrates, 
and guardian of his infant son, Antiochus. Lysias, having 
been commissioned to extirpate the whole Jewish nation, gave 
his orders to Ptolemy Macron, the governor of Ceelesyrim, who 
sent forth Nicanor and Gorgias, with 40,000 infantry and 7000 
cavalry. Judas assembled his 6000 men at the ancient sanct- 
uary of Mizpeh (Jerusalem being still in the hands of Philip), 
and after solemn religious services, he proclaimed, like Gideon, 
that all who were timid, as well.as those who were exempt. by 
the law from military service, might leave the camp, and en- 
couraged the rest for the battle of the morrow.” . 

During the night, Gorgias marched out of the Syrian camp at 
- Emmaus, with 5000 foot and 1000 chosen horse, to surprise the 
Jewish camp. Hearing of the movement, Judas left his camp, 
and appeared at day-break in the plain, with his army now 
weeded to 8000 men, who “had neither armor nor swords 
to their minds.” The Syrian army under Nicanor was routed, 
and pursued to Ashdod and Jamnia, with the loss of 3000 


81 Mace. iii. 1-9; comp. 2 Macc. } 0 2 Mace. viii. 5-7. 
y. 27, where he alone: is mentioned | ™ 1 Mace. ili. 10-12. 
as escaping from Jerusalem to the | ™ 1 Mace. iii. 13-24. 


mountains, *2 Mace. viii. 1. | 13-1 Mace. iii. 27-60. 


B.C. 166. Dedication of the Temple. 
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men. Judas recalled his little army to meet Gorgias, who 
finding the Jewish camp deserted, had advanced into the 
mountains. Learning the victory of the Jews by the smoke 
of Nicanor’s camp, the followers of Gorgias fled. " Besides the 
rich spoils of the Syrian camp, “much gold and silver, and 
blue silk and purple of the sea, and great riches,” there were 
found a number of merchants from the maritime cities, who 
had been attracted by Nicanor’s promise to sell his prisoners 
for slaves: these, by a just retribution, were themselves sold 
into slavery. Having kept the Sabbath which followed the 
victory with great thanksgivings, Judas crossed the Jordan, 
and defeated Timotheus and Bacchides, slaying above 20,000 
ee and taking many of the strongholds of Gilead (z.c. 
167). * 

§ 4. In the following year Lysias, with an army of 60,000 - 
chosen foot and 5000 horse, advanced to Bethsura,’* where he 
was met by Judas with only 10,000 men. After his. usual 
fervent prayers and an animating harangue, Judas fell upon 
the Syrians, and defeated them with the slaughter of 5000 
men; and Lysias retreated to Antioch to gather fresh forces. 
This victory gave the patriots possession of Jerusalem, except 
the Syrian tower, and Judas employed the respite from inces- 
sant war in cleansing the temple, the deserted courts of which 
were overgrown with tall shrubs, and the chamber of the priests 
thrown down. The sacred vessels were replaced from the 
Syrian: booty, and the sanctuary was dedicated anew on the 
25th of Chisleu, exactly three years after its profanation (Dec. 
B.c. 166). A festival was kept for eight days, with rejoicings 
similar to those of the Feast of Tabernacles; the solemnity 
was made a perpetual institution, and this is the “Feast of 
the Dedication” mentioned by St. John as being kept in the 
winter.. During this solemnity, Judas had to employ a part 
of his forces to keep in check the Syrians, who still held the 
tower on Mount Zion. He afterward secured the temple 


i 1Mace. iro], 
% Beth-zur (house of the rock) was a | 


|its position, since it commands the 
road from Beersheba and Hebron, 


town in the mountains of Judah (Josh. 


xy. 58), a fortress of Rehoboam (2 | 


Chr. xi. 7), and a place of great im- 
portance, as we shall see repeatedly, 
in the Maccabeean wars. ‘The recov- 
ery of the site of Beth-zur under the 
almost identical name of Beitstr, by 
Wolcott and Robinson (i. 216, note ; 
iii. 277), explains its impregnability, 
and also the reason for the choice of 


which has always been the main ap- 
proach to Jerusalem from the south. 

181 Mace. iv.; 2 Macc. x.'1-8; 
John x, 22. Solomon’s temple was 
dedicated at the Feast of Taberna- 
cles. The second temple was dedi~ 
cated on the 8d of Adar (latter part «f 
February), but of this no anniversa~ 
ry was instituted. 
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against attacks from that quarter by the erection of a strong 
wall and towers, well manned. He also fortified and garrisoned 
Bethsura.” 

§ 5. These successes roused the old jealous enmities of the 
surrounding nations, who began to massacre the Jews that 
dwelt among them; but Judas was as prompt to chastise as 
to deliver. He made a descent on Joppa, and burned many 
houses and ships, to avenge the treacherous murder of 200 
Jews, who had been decoyed on board the vessels in the har. 
bor, and there drowned; and another treacherous massacre 
at Jamnia was punished by the conflagration of the town and 
ships, whose flames were seen from Jerusalem, a distance of 
twenty-five miles.** He had returned to Judza from a cam- 
paign against the Idumezeans and the Ammonites, when letters 
arrived announcing the extreme danger of the Jews in Gilead 
and Galilee. Judas divided his forces, sending his brother 
Simon into Galilee, while he marched with Jonathan into Gil- 
ead. Both expeditions were successful, and future dangers 
were guarded against by the removal of the Galilean and Trans- — 
jordanic Jews to Jerusalem. In the mean time, Joseph and 
Azarias, who had been left at Jerusalem with strict orders 
not to fight, were tempted by the news of these victories to 
attack Gorgias at Jamnia. ‘They were routed with the loss of 
2000 men; but this heavy blow increased the confidence of 
the people in the Maccabean brothers as their only worthy 
leaders; and another slight reverse confirmed the prudence 
by which Judas regulated his valor. He revenged the defeat, 


not without considerable loss. 


aT Mace. iv. G0; 61. 

82 Mace. xii. 9. Jamnia or Jab- 
nia (in Hebrew Jabnee/) is an impor- 
tant place in the Maccabzan war. 
It was on the northern boundary of 
Judah, between Ashdod and Joppa, 
not quite at the sea, though near 
it (Josh. xv. 11). It had a harbor 
called, like those of Ascalon and 
Gaza, Majumas, perhaps a Coptic 
word, meaning the ‘place on the 
sea” (Reland, 590, etc.; Raumer, 
174 note, 184 note; Kenrick, Pheni- 
cia, 27, 29). - At the time of the fall 
of Jerusalem, Jabneh was one of the 
most populous places of Judea, and 
contained a Jewish school of great 
fame, whose learned doctors are oft- 
en mentioned in the Talmud. The 





“When they proceeded, after 


great Sanhedrim was also held here. 
In this holy city, according to an 
early Jewish tradition, was buried 
the great Gamaliel. His tomb was 
visited by Parchi in the 14th century 
(Zunz, in Asher’s Benj. of Tudelu, 
ii. 439, 440; also 98). The modern 
village of Yebna, or more correctly 
Tbna, stands about two miles from 
the sea on a slight eminence just 
south of the Nahr Rubin. It is about 
eleven miles south of Jaffa, seven 


‘from Ramleh, and four trom Aki 


(Ekron). It probably occupies its 
ancient site, for some remains of old 
buildings are to be seen, possibly rel- 
ics of the fortress which the Crusad- 
ers built there (Porter, Hand-book, 
274). 
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observing the Sabbath in Adullam, to bury the dead, small 
idols were found in the clothes even of some of the priestly race. 
A sin-offering was sent to Jerusalem, not only to atone for 
the guilt of these men, but for the dead, in whose resurrection 
the Maccabean Jews, no doubt the Chasidim, had full faith.” * 
He finished the campaign by reducing Hebron, and overrun- 
ning the Philistine country and Samaria.” 

§ 6. About this time Antiochus Epiphanes died, in the 
manner already described. His young son, AnTiocuus V. 
Evparor (s.c. 164-162), was placed on the throne by Lysias, 
and a new campaign was undertaken for the relief of the 
Syrian garrison, who were now besieged in the citadel of 
Zion. ‘The king and Lysias laid siege to Bethsura, while 
Judas hastened to its relief. The Syrian army numbered 
80,000 or 100,000 foot, 20,000 horse, and 32 elephants. 
These beasts, now for the first time mentioned in Jewish 
warfare, are described as escorted each by 1000 foot and 500 
horse; each bore a tower containing 32 men, an exaggeration 
significant of the alarm caused by the strange sight: and it 
was believed that they were provoked to fight by the sight 
of the blood of grapes and mulberries. But the courage of 
the Jewish patriots was stimulated by the noble example of 
Eeazar, surnamed Avaran, the fourth of the Maccaban 
brothers, who crept under an elephant and killed it, but was 
crushed to death by its fall. Nor did his self-devotion en- 
sure the victory: Judas was compelled to retreat to Jerusa- 
~ lem, and Bethsura capitulated on favorable terms. The fall 
of the fortress is ascribed to famine, in consequence of the 
dearth of corn in the Sabbatic year—an incidental proof of 
the observance of that institution by the restored Jews (B.c. 
163). The same cause reduced Jerusalem, which was next 
besieged, to the last extremities of famine, but drove the 
besiegers also to straits. 

Meanwhile, however, the army which Antiochus Epiphanes 
had led into Persia returned under Philip, who claimed the 
guardianship of the young king. Upon this Lysias advised 
Antiochus to make peace with the Jews. The king was no 
sooner admitted into the city, than he broke the terms just 
made by pulling down the new wall of Judas; after which he 
retired to Antioch, and recovered the capital from Philip. His 
triumph was brief, for Demetrius, the son of Seleucus [V.— 


- 9669 Macc. xii. 44, For if he|for the dead. This is the earliest 
had not hoped that they that were | distinct assertion of the Jewish belief 
slain should have risen again, it had | in the resurrection.” —Milman. 

been superfluous and vain to pray| 1 Mace. y. 21 Chap. i. § 10. 
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whose rightful inheritance had been usurped by his uncle, An- 
tiochus Epiphanes—returned from Rome, where he had been 
a hostage, overthrew and put to death Antiochus and Lysias, | 
and became king by the title of Demurrius I. Sorer”™ (z.c. 
162-150). With more subtle policy than his predecessor, De- 
metrius availed himself of the divisions among the Jews. The 
common people appear to have become discontented under the 
austere yoke of the Assidzans, and impatient of the long sac- 
rifices demanded in the cause of patriotism ; and for the first 
time the hellenizing party was headed by a high-priest, who, 
unlike the usurpers, Jason and Menelaus, meet plead a legiti- 
mate title. 

Onias III., whose death at Antioch by the artifices of Men- 
claus has been related, left a son of the same name, who, though 
he never exercised the high-priesthood at J erusalem, may be 
called Onias IV., to avoid confusion. . During the usurpation 
of Jason and Menelaus, Onias seems to have supported an al- 
liance with Egypt, whither he at length fled, and was protect- 
ed by Ptolemy Philometor. As the legitimate heir to the high- 
priesthood, he formed the project of reviv ing in Egypt the 
worship which had been desecrated in Judea. Kgypt seemed 
well fitted to form a new centre of hellenistic Judaism by the 
great number of Jews who had settled there at various times, 
and by the possession of the Septuagint version of the Scri ipt- 
ures. Onias therefore built a temple, of which he and his 
family became high-priests ; so that there were now three tem- 
ples, the true one at Jerusalem, the Samaritan on Mount Ger- 
izim, and the hellenistic in Egypt. Hi 

One consequence of the secession of Onias was that, on the 
execution of Menelaus by order of Antiochus Eupator (about 
B.C. 163), the high-priesthood of Jerusalem passed out of the 
line of Jozadak, the father of Jeshua, in which it had remained 
since the return from the Captivity. Antiochus appointed 
Joakim™ (Jacimus), who, as Josephus says, was indeed of the 


2 aMaec.! vi 

2 Joseph. Ant. xiii.3; B. J. 1.1, § 
1, vii. 10, §2. The site of the temple 
is doubtful. The so-called original 
letters in Josephus place it at Leon- 
topolis. in the Heliopolite nome; but 
Leontopolis was the capital of a nome 
of its own, and the letters are spuri- 
ous.» Josepnus and Ptolemy speak of 
“region” and “ city of Onias,” in the 
Tleliopolite nome. Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson places its site at one of the so- 





called ‘‘ Jewish Mounds” ( Ted-el- Ya- 
hoodeeyeh), about twelve miles north of 
Heliopolis (Modern Egypt and Thebes, 
vol. i. pp. 297-300). ‘There are nu. 
merous other traces of the residence 
of the Jews on the north-east frontier 
of Egypt; and, from the mention by 
Josephus of a ‘‘Camp of the Jews” 
(Ant. xiv. 8, § 2), it would seem 
that they were placed in military sta- 
tions as the known enemies of Syria. 

** A name equivalent to Eliakim 
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stock of Aaron, but not of this family. Axctmus, for such was 
the Greek name which the new high-pricst adopted, became 
the head of the hellenizing party, and courted Demetrius, who 
sent an army under Bacchides to set up the high-priest at Je- 
rusalem. Their overtures of peace could not deceive Judas; 
but the Assidzans trusted to the sacred character of the high- 
priest, who repaid their confidence by killing sixty of them in 
one day.”* 

Bacchides returned to Antioch, leaving the high-priest: as 
governor; while the indefatigable Judas went through the cit- 
ies of Judah rallying the patriots. -Alcimus again repaired to 
Antioch for help; and Nicanor, who was sent to restore him, » 
was defeated by Judas at Capharsalama. He retired to the 
citadel of Zion, where his refusal to listen to the overtures of 
the priests until Judas was delivered up to him, and his fero- 
cious cruelties, reunited the patriots in resistance and prayer 
for his overthrow. A battle ensued at Apasa, near Beth- 
horon, where Judas gained his most glorious victory, on the 
13th of Adar (end of February, n.c. 161), a day which was kept 
as a national festival. Nicanor was slain,and his head and 
hand were exposed as trophies at Jerusalem. The independence 
of Judzea was won, though it was not finally secured till after 
several years of contest, and the death of all the Maccabe- 
an brothers. Meanwhile the land enjoyed a brief interval of 
rest.~ 

§ 7. It is at this juncture that the name of Rom first ap- 
pears in Jewish history. The imagination of Judas was cap- 
tivated by the successes she had gained against the Gauls and 
Spaniards, and especially over those Greek powers with which 
he was so fiercely struggling. He had heard of their defeats 
of Philip, Perseus, and Antiochus the Great, and of their pow- 
er to set up and cast down kings; but he seems to have been 
most attracted by their republican form of government.” He 
sent to Rome Eupolemus the son of John, with Jason the son 
of Eleazar, to propose a league against Syria; and the envoys 
brought. back a letter, inscribed on brazen tablets, containing 
the articles of alliance between the Romans and the Jews.” 
But before they reached Judea, the career of Judas was closed ; 
gloriously indeed, but in a manner which we can scarcely doubt 
that one of the old prophets would have regarded as a judg- 


(God hath set up), in Greek Alcimus.| *° 1 Mace, vii. 19-50; 2 Mace. xv. 
Joseph, Ant. xii. 9, § 5; 1 Mace. vii. | 36. 
14. 27 1 Mace. viii. 1-16. 7° 1 Mace, 


,* 1 Mace. vii. 1-18. vill. 17-32. 
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ment for seeking strength from a heathen alliance, as the only 
error of his life. 

Demetrius had sent his whole force, under Bacchides, to re- 
store Alcimus and avenge Nicanor. The treaty with Rome 
seems to have offended the extreme party of the Assidzeans ; 
and Judas had only 3000 men to oppose to the enemy’s 20,000 
foot.and 2000 horse. Their camp was at “ Berea” (probably 
Beeroth), and his at “ Eleasa.”” His men, terrified by the dis- 
parity of numbers, continued to desert, till only 800 remained. 
These urged Judas to fly, and wait for a better opportunity. 
His reply shows that prophetic instinct which has often warn- 
ed a hero of coming death :—“ If our time be come, let us die 
manfully for our brethren, and let us not stain our honor!” 
He took post, with his chosen warriors, over against the right 
wing of the Syrians, where Bacchides commanded. He defeat- 
ed this wing, the strength of the Syrian army, pursuing them 
to Azotus. But the Syrians on the left, scarcely meeting with 
opposition, fell upon the rear of the victorious Jews. The odds 
were overwhelming; and the disaster was crowned by the 
death of Judas, whereupon his followers fled. His brothers, 
Jonathan and Simon, recovered his body, and buried him in his 
father’s sepulchre at Modin, amidst the lamentations of all Is- 
rael, as they cried, “ How is the valiant man fallen that deliv- 
ered Israel !”* As Adasa was the Marathon of the Jewish war 
of freedom, so Eleasa was its Thermopyle ; and, when Scripture 
history recovers its place in the literature of Christendom, the 
fame of Leonidas will no longer eclipse that of Judas Maccabee- 
us. His best eulogy is the simple record of his deeds, of which 
his historian assures us that they were too many to be written.” 
“ Among those lofty spirits,” says Dean Milman, “ who have 
asserted the liberty of their native land against wanton and 
cruel oppression, none have surpassed the most able of the 
Maccabees in accomplishing a great end with inadequate means; 
none ever united more generous valor with a better cause :”* 
none, we may add, more completely gave God the glory. There 
is at least one worthy tribute to his honor in the splendid 
oratorio of Handel. His death occurred in z.c. 161. 

§ 8. The triumph of Bacchides and the “impious” faction 
was aided by the distress of a great famine, and the friends 


*9 1 Mace. ix. 1-5. The Vulgate | Ashdod (v.15). The attacks of the 
has Laisa. The position is very un-| Syrians during this war were chiefly 
certain. Some propose to identify it | made from that side. 
with Zaish, and even with Adasa. It} ‘° 1 Macc. ix. 6-22. ‘!1 Macc. ix. 
seems to have been on the west slope | 22. 
of the mountains of Judah, above 3° History of the Jews, vol. ii. p. 14 
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of Judas were hunted down on every side. But, as before 
this want of moderation compelled resistance. J ONATHAN, 
surnamed Apphus (the wary), the fifth and youngest son of 
Mattathias, was chosen leader, as the most warlike of the 
three surviving brothers; Simon aiding him with his counsel. 
They established themselves in the wilderness of Tekoah, 
where their first exploit was to avenge their eldest brcther 
Joun (Johanan), surnamed Gaddis, who was treachercusly 
killed by the Arabs, while conveying some of the effects of 
the patriots to the care of the Nabathwans. Incensed by 
this deed, Bacchides, on a Sabbath, attacked their position in 
the marshes of the Jordan; but they escaped by swimming 
across the river, having slain 1000 of the Syrians (s.c. 161). 
Bacchides now occupied himself with fortifying Jericho, Em- 
maus, Beth-horon, Bethel, and other strong cities in Judah, 
and he placed in them hostages froin the chief families. Alci- 
mus had set to work with equal ardor to pull down the walls 
round the temple, when he was struck with a palsy, and died 
in great torment. Upon this, Bacchides returned to Antioch, 
and the land had rest for two years. A last attempt of the 
hellenizing party to call in the aid of Bacchides proved their 
ruin; for, enraged by a defeat which he suffered from Jona- 
than, Bacchides put to death many of the faction who had in- 
vited him, and gave up the enterprise. Before he retreated, 
however, he accepted the invitation of Jonathan to make 
peace; restored his prisoners and hostages; and promised 
not again to molest the Jews, a promise which he kept. 
Jonathan established himself at the fortress of Michmash, so 
renowned in the history of his great namesake, the son of Saul. 
There he governed the people, and “destroyed the ungodly 
men out of Israel.” ** This state of things lasted for about 
six years (B.c. 158-153). 

The claim of Alexander Balas, a pretended son of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, to the crown of Syria, led to a new advance- 
ment of Jonathan and the Jews (s.c. 153), who were courted 
by both rivals. Demetrius wrote first, authorizing Jonathan 
to raise an army, and commanding that the hostages in the 
tower of Zion should be delivered to him. This was at once 
done, and Jonathan began to repair the fortifications of Jeru- 
salem. Meanwhile all of the hostile party fled from the forti- 
fied cities, except Bethsura. Next came the letter from Alex- 
ander, nominating Jonathan to the high-priesthood, which had 
been vacant since the death of Alcimus, and sending him a 


53 y.c. 160-158. 1 Macc. ix. 23-57. P “41 Mace. ix. 58-73. 
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purple robe and a crown of gold. Jonathan assumed these 
insignia at the Feast of Tabernacles (B.c. 153), and thus began 
the line of the priest-princes of the Asmonzan family.” 
Demetrius, in despair, now made new and unbounded offers: 
freedom for all the Jews of his kingdom from tribute, from 
the duties on salt, and from crown-taxes; and exemption 
from the payment of the third of the seed and the half of the 
produce of fruit-trees. The three governments of Apherema, 
Lydda, and Ramathem,* including the port of Ptolemais 
(Acre), were to be taken from Samaria and annexed to Judea 
forever, under the sole government of the high-priest. An 
army of 30,000 Jews was to be raised at the king’s expense, 
to garrison the cities and act as a police. Jerusalem, with 
its territory, was declared holy, free from tithe and tribute, 
and a place of asylum. A large annual sum was promised 
for the works of the temple and the fortifications of the city, 
and the revenues of Ptolemais were assigned for the ordinary 
expenses of the sanctuary. All Jewish captives throughout the 
Syrian empire were to be set free, and all the feasts were to 
be holidays for them. More moderate offers might have been 
a better proof of good faith. The Jews had more confidence 
in Alexander, who was moreover favored by Rome;. and, 
after he had defeated and killed Demetrius (B.c. 150), he gave 
Jonathan a magnificent reception at Ptolemais, on his mar- 
riage with Cleopatra the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor.” 


* Tt does not appear that any direct | who was high-priest” (Vita, § 1). It 


claimant to the high-priesthood re- 
mained since Onias the vounger, who 
inherited the claim of his father 
Onias, the last legitimate high--priest, 
had retired to Egypt.. A new and 
glorious succession of high-priests now 
arose in the Asmonzan family, who 
united the dignity of civil rulers, and 
for a time of independent sovereigns, 
to that of the high-priesthood. Jose- 
phus, who is followed by Lightfoot, 
Selden, and others, calls Judas Mac- 
eabeeus ‘ high-priest of the nation of | 
Judah” (Ant. xii. 10, § 6), but, ac- 
cording to the far better authority of 
1 Maec. x. 20, it was not till after the 
death of Judas Maccabeeus that Al- 
eimus himself died, and that Alex- 
ander, King of Syria, made Jonathan, 
the brother of Judas, high-priest. Jo- 
sephus himself too calls Jonathan 
“* the first of the sons of Asamoncus, | 





is possible, however, that Judas may 
have been elected by the people to 
the office of high-priest, though never 
confirmed in it by the Syrian kings. 
The Asmonzan family were priests 
of the course of Joarib, the first of 
the twenty-four courses (1 Chr. xxiv. 
7), and whose return from captivity 
is recorded in 1 Chr. ix. 10; Neh. xi. 
10. They were probably of the house 
of Eleazar, though this can not be af- 
firmed with certainty; and Josephus 
tells us that he himself was related to 
them, one of his ancestors having mar- 
ried a daughter of Jonathan, the first 
high-priest of the_honse. This As- 
monzan dynasty lasted from B.c. 158, 
till the family was damaged by intes- 
tine divisions and then destroyed by 
Herod the Great. 
‘6 Comp. 1 Mace. xi. 34. 
*7 1 Macc. x. 22-66. 
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Three years later (n.c. 147) the younger Demetrius (who 
afterward reigned as Demetrius II. Nicator), attempted to 
recover his father’s kingdom; and his adherent Apollonius, 
governor of Ccelesyria, advanced to Jamnia and sent a chal- 
lenge to Jonathan. <A battle was fought near Azotus, in 
which the infantry of Jonathan stood firm against the Syrian 
cavalry, who attacked them on all sides, till the fresh forces of 
his brother Simon routed the wearied horsemen, who fled to 
the temple of Dagon at Azotus. Jonathan burned the city 
and temple, with the men in it to the number of 8000; and 
after receiving the submission of Asealon he returned to 
Jerusalem.”° 

A new enemy now took the field against Alexander, in the 
person of his father-in-law, Ptolemy, who marched into Syria, 
professedly as a friend. Jonathan met him at Joppa, and 
was favorably received, in spite of the accusations of his ene- 
mies. We need not here relate the alliance of Ptolemy with 
the young Demetrius, nor the defeat and death of Alexander, 
followed by the death of Ptolemy and the accession of Demr- 
rrius II. Nicator to the throne of Syria (n.c. 146). Jona- 
than’s political tact not only brought him safe through this 
revolution, but gained new advantages for his country. Dur- 
ing the confusion, he had laid siege to the tower on Zion, for 
which act his enemies accused him to the new king, who 
summoned him to Ptolemais. Leaving orders to press the 
siege, he went with a body of priests and elders, carrying 
splendid presents. He gained great favor with Demetrius, 
who confirmed him in the high-priesthood; and a present of 
300 talents to the king secured for Judea most of the privi- 
leges which had been promised by Demetrius I. 

The unpopularity of Demetrius, in consequence of his dis- 
banding the Syrian troops and replacing them by mercena- 
ries whom he had brought with him from Crete, opened the. 
door to the schemes of Trypuon, who claimed the throne for 
~ Antiochus, son of Alexander Balas. Jonathan seized the op- 
portunity to obtain from Demetrius a promise of the evacu- 
ation of the long-contested tower, and sent him a body of 
3000 Jews, who saved his life in a tumult at Antioch. But 
the immediate danger was no sooner past, than Demetrius be- 
came estranged from Jonathan, and failed to fulfill his prom- 
ises.”” 

The defeat of Demetrius by Tryphon placed Anriocuus 
VI. Turos on the throne (x.c. 144). ‘Jonathan was confirmed 
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in all his honors, and-his brother Simon was made captain- 
general of the country from the Ladder of Tyre to the bor- 
ders of Egypt. Gaza and Bethsura were reduced, and Jon- 
athan defeated the partisans of Demetrius near the lake 
Gennesareth,*” and again in the region of Hamath, and ad- 
vanced as far as Damascus; while Simon secured Ascalon 
and took Joppa.“ Having renewed the alliance with Rome, 
and also, if we may trust our leading authority, with the 
Lacedemonians,” Jonathan summoned the elders to fortify 
the cities of Judea, to heighten the walls of Jerusalem, and 
to block out the tower on Zion by a great mound from the 
city and the temple. They were engaged on this work when 
Tryphon, who was plotting an usurpation, and regarded Jona- 
than as his chief obstacle, enticed him to Ptolemais, with a 
guard of only 1000 men, who were slain, and Jonathan was 
made prisoner.** 

The enemies of the Jews now rose in every quarter; but 
Simon was acknowledged as leader, and marched to Adida-to 
meet Tryphon, who was advancing to invade Judea. When 
Tryphon found with whom he had to do, he opened negotia- 
tions. Pretending that Jonathan had been seized for money 
due to the king, he promised to release him on the payment 
of 100 talents of silver and the delivery of two of his sons 
as hostages. Simon expected treachery; but, lest his mo- 
tives should be mistaken, he accepted the terms. Tryphon 
verified his fears; and, after being foiled by Simon in all his 
attempts to advance to Jerusalem and relieve the Syrian gar- 
rison, he marched into Gilead, still carrying Jonathan with 
him, and killed and buried him at Bascama. On his retiring 
to Antioch, Simon removed the bones of Jonathan to Modin, 
where he built a stately monument, with seven obelisks for 
Mattathias, his wife, and their five sons; the whole forming a 
sea-mark for passing ships.“* 

§ 9. Summon, surnamed Thassi, the second son of Mattathias, 
and the, last survivor of his brethren, was high-priest from 
B.C. 143 to B.c. 135. His wisdom and valor had aided Judas 
and Jonathan through the long contest, which now needed 
only one last effort to secure its fruits. Tryphon, occupied 


“° | Mace: xi. 54-74. picion to find the Lacedzemonians 
41] Mace, xii. 24-34. acknowledging themselves to be of 
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with his own schemes of usurpation, seems to have renounced 
all attacks upon Judea, except predatory incursions as he found 
opportunity. Simon employed himself in restoring the 
strongholds, and sought the friendship of Demetrius, who 
granted the independence of Judea. The first year of Simon 
became an epoch from which people dated contracts and 
other instruments.** After taking Gaza, he broke off the last 
and heaviest link of the Syrian fetters by the reduction, 
through famine, of the tower of Jerusalem.*® It was purified 
and solemnly entered on the 23d of the second month, Atr. 
Seleuc. 171 (May, B.c. 142), which was made an annual festi- 
val. John, the second son of Simon, was made captain of 
the host, and was posted at the fortress of Gazara.*” 

Neither the capture of Demetrius by the Parthians, nor the 
completion of Tryphon’s usurpation by the murder of Anti- 
ochus Theos, disturbed the peace which Judea enjoyed under 
Simon. “Then did they till their ground in peace, and the 
earth gave her increase, and the trees of the field their fruit. 
The ancient men sat in all the streets, communing together of 
good things, and the young men put on glorious and warlike 
apparel. He provided victuals for the cities, and set in them 
all manner of munition, so that his honorable name was re- 
nowned unto the end of the world. He made peace in the 
land, and Israel rejoiced with great joy. . . . He beautitfied 
the sanctuary, and multiplied the vessels of the temple.” 
While his internal government was just and firm, he opened 
up a commerce with Europe through the port of Joppa, and 
renewed the treaties with Rome and Lacedemon. The let- 
ters in favor of the Jews, addressed by the Roman Senate to 
the states and islands of Greece and Asia Minor, and to the 
great potentates of Asia, including even the Parthian Arsaces, 
are a striking evidence of the wide diffusion of the Jewish 
race.** A lasting memorial of Simon’s services and of the 
gratitude of his country was inscribed on tablets of brass and 
set up in Mount Zion.” 

Tryphon’s usurpation was at length challenged by Anti- 
ocnus VII. Stprrsns, second son of Demetrius I., and brother 
of the captive Demetrius II., who made unbounded promises 
to the Jews. He quickly defeated Tryphon, and besieged 
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him in Dora, whither Simon sent him 2000 men, with 
abundance of money and arms. But Antiochus, from jeal- 
ousy of Simon’s power and wealth, refused the proffered 


aid, and sent Athenobius to 
besides 1000 talents for the 


\ 

% Dora, one of those maritime cities | 
which acquired a peculiar importance 
in the Maccabean, Herodian, and 
Roman periods, was the ancient Dor, 
a royal city of the Canaanites (Josh. 
SIG, Qexii. Qa vil. lls ‘dude ai: 
27; 1 K. iv. 11). It was probably 
the most southern settlement of the} 
Pheenicians on the coast of Syria (Jos. 
Vit. 8; Ant. xv. 9, § 8). Josephus | 
describes it as a maritime city, on 
the west border of Manasseh and the | 
north border of Dan (Ant. v. 1, § 22, 
vili. 2, §3, B. J. i. 7, § 7), near Mount 
Carmel (c. Ap. ii. 10). One old au- | 
thor tells us that it was founded by 
Dorus a son of Neptune, while anoth- 
er affirms that it. was built by the 
Phoenicians, because the neighboring 
rocky shore abounded in the small) 
shell-fish from which they got the! 
purple dye (Steph..B. s. v. ; Reland, 
Pal. p. 739; Judg. i. 27)... The orig- 
inal inhabitants were never expelled ; 
but during the prosperous reigns of 
David and Solomon they were made 
tributary (Judg. i. 27, 28), and the 
latter monarch stationed at Dor one 
of his, twelve purveyors (1 I. iy. 11). 
Tryphon, the murderer of Jonathan 
Maccabzeus and usurper of the throne 
of Syria, having sought an asylum in 
Dor, the city was besieged and cap- 
tured by Antiochus Sidetes, as related 
in the text (L Mace. xv. 11). It was 
subsequently rebuilt by Gabinius, the | 
Roman general, along with Samaria, 
Ashdod, and other cities of Palestine 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. 5, § 3), and it re- 
mained an important place during the 
early years of the Roman rule in) 
Syria. . 

Of the site of Dor there can be no 
doubt. The descriptions of Josephus 
and Jerome are clear and full.. The) 
latter places it on the coast, ‘‘in the 
ninth mile from Casarea, on the way 
to l’tolemais” (Onom. =. v. Dora). 





demand Joppa and Gazara,” 
places taken and the trib- 


Just at the point indicated is the 
small village of Tuntéra, probably an 
Arab corruption of Dora, consisting 
of about thirty houses, wholly con- 
structed of ancient materials. Three 


‘hundred yards north are low rocky 


mounds projecting into the sea, coy- 
ered with heaps of rubbish, massive 


‘foundations, and fragments of col- 


umns. The most conspicuous ruin 
is a section of an old tower, 30 ft. or 
more in height, which forms the land- 
mark of Yuntéira. On the south side 
of the promontory, opposite the vil- 
lage, is a little harbor, partially shel- 
tered by tio or three small islands. 
A-spur of Mount Carmel, steep and 
partially wooded, runs parallel to the 
coast line, at the distance of about a 
mile and a half. Between its base 
and the sandy beach is a rich and 
beautiful plain—this is possibly the 
“border,” ‘¢coast,” or ‘region ” of 


| Dor (Josh. xi. 2, xii. 23; 1K. iv. 11) 


referred to in Scripture. 

*! Gazara is another place frequent- 
ly mentioned in the wars of the Mac- 
cabees, and of great importance in the 
operations of both parties... Its first 
introduction is as a stronghold, in 
which Timothens took refuge after 
his defeat by Judas, and whieli for 
four days’ resisted the efforts of the 
infuriated Jews (2 Macc. x. 32-36). 
One of the first steps of Bacchides, 
after getting possession of Judzea, was 
to fortify Bethsura and Gazara and 
the citadel (dpa) at Jerusalem (Lb 
Mace. ix. 52); and the same names 
are mentioned when Simon in his 
turn recovered the country (xiv. 7, 33, 
34, 36, xv. 28). So important was 
it, that Simon made it the residence ' 
of his son John as general-in-chief 
of the Jewish army (xiii. 53, xvi. 1). 

There is every reason to believe 
that Gazara was the same place as the 
more ancient Gezer or Gazer. ‘The 
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ute withheld from Syria.. Simon refused, but offered 100 

talents as a compensation for Joppa and Gazara; and Antio- 
ehus commenced the last war which the Maccabees had to 
wage with Syria. While the king pursued Tryphon, who had 
escaped from Dora, his general, Cendebeus, appointed com- 
mander of the sea-coast, took up his post at Jamnia, and 
harassed the Jews with constant attacks.” Simon, being now 
too old to take the field, sent his two eldest sons, Judas and 
John, with 20,000 men and some horse, who gained a com- | 
plete victory over the vast forces of Cendebeus. After this 
success, it might have been expected that Simon would have 
died in a peaceful old age; but he was not exempted from 
the violent end of all his brothers. On a progress through 
the country with his sons Judas and Mattathias, he arrived at 
Jericho, where he was received by the governor, Ptolemy the 
son of Abubus, his own son-in-law, and a man of great wealth. 
In pursuance of a design to make himself master of Judzxa, 
Ptolemy caused Simon and his two sons to be slain treacher- 
ously at a banquet.. John, who was at Gazara, warned in 
_ time, slew the men who were sent to kill him ° (B.c. 135). 

With the death of the last of the sons of Mattathias, we 
lose the authentic record of the First Book of Maccabees, and 
Josephus becomes almost our only guide. The acts of John 
Hyreanus were written in the Chronicles of his Priesthood, 
a work older than the Jirst Book of Maccabees." 

§ 10. Joan Hyrcoanvs, the second son of Simon, under 
whom he had been commander of the army, succeeded his 
father. in the priesthood and government, which he held for 
thirty years (B.c. 135-106). He at once went from Gazara to 
Jerusalem; and after the people had accepted him for their 
leader, he marched against Jericho. Ptolemy, who held a 
strong fort near the city, tried to deter him from an ‘assault 
by savage cruelties to his mother and brothers. They were 
scourged upon the walls, whence Ptolemy threatened to throw 
them headlong ; and though John’s mother exhorted him to 
disregard their sufferings, the intended effect was produced. 
John retired ; the siege, after being protracted for a year, was 
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abandoned ; and Ptolemy fled to Philadelphia beyond the Jor- 
dan, after which we hear, of him no more. Meanwhile the 
army of Antiochus proved too strong for John. He was be- 
sieged in Jerusalem, and was compelled by famine to give up 
the city, on the conditions of dismantling the fortifications and 
returning to ‘a tributary state (B.c. 133). The moderation of. 
Antiochus on this occasion, and his respect for the Jewish re- 
ligion, gained him the surname of Husebes (the Pious). Hyr- 
canus was treated by him with favor, and attended him on the 
expedition which the king made against Parthia ostensibly to 
release his imprisoned brother Demetrius Nicator (B.c. 128). 
The death of Antiochus in this campaign gave an opportuni- 
ty for recovering the independence of Judea, which was never 
again subjugated by Syria. The latter monarchy indeed be- 
came, till its absorption into the Roman empire (P.c. 65), the 
victim of such dynastic revolutions, that its history is hence- 
forth as unimportant for us, as it is intricate to follow. The 
Jews once more entered on a course of conquest, limited in- 
deed, but most gratifying to their pride in the humiliation of 
their ancient and more recent enemies. After carrying his 
arms into the region east of Jordan, where he took two cities, 
Hyrcanus subdued both Idumza and Samaria, the hatred ri- 
vals of Israel before and after the Captivity. The Idumzans 
were compelled to adopt the Jewish religion, and to receive 
circumcision ; and the conquest was so complete that the king- 
dom of Idumza disappears from history: and yet the uncon- 
querable race of Edom soon proved the inheritance of its fore- 
father’s blessing by giving a new dynasty to Judea. In Sa- 
maria, John Hyreanus completed his triumph by destroying 
the hated schismatic temple on Mount Gerizim. The sanctu- 
ary on Mount Zion thus regained its pre-eminence in the Holy 
Land, and the Jews once more imposed upon the Samaritans 
the sacred law, “that Jerusalem is the place where men ought 
to worship.” The reduction of Samaria was effected by Aris- 
tobulus and Antigonus, the sons of John Hyrcanus, in the 26th 
year of his rule (n.c. 109). The city of Samaria was utterly 
destroyed, and its site converted into pools of water from its 
own abundant springs. Most of Galilee submitted to the au- 
thority of the high-priest, who again renewed the alliance of 
his family with Rome., Of his buildings at Jerusalem, the 
most important was the Tower of Baris, at the N.W. corner 
of the enclosure of the Temple. It was ‘afterward the Anto- 
nia of Herod. 

Thus the Holy Land, under the name of Judea, was restored 
to its ancient limits, and the people enjoyed their worship, 
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under a race of priest-princes, who held their authority in sub- 
mission to the divine law. But no human affairs ever reached 
the climax of prosperity without taking the downward turn; 
and it was taken with frightful rapidity by the successors of 
John Hyreanus, who displayed a personal ambition unknown 
to the pure patriotism of the Maccabees, and were soon en- 
gaged in fierce contests for the supreme power. Then began 
those family murders, which form the most horrid feature ot 
Oriental despotism, and which reached their climax under 
Herod. One chief source of these evils was the rupture of 
the religious unity of the nation, by the rise of the opposing 
sects of the Puarisens and Sappuceres, which, springing 
from a doubtful origin, and from causes long at work, had be- 
come established during the government of John Hyrcanus.** 
Toward the end of his reign, Hyrcanus, provoked by an in- , 
sult from one of the leading Pharisees, joined the party of the 
Sadducees, a step which left a heritage of trouble to his suc- 
cessors. “The cause of this rupture,” says Dean Milman, “is 
singularly characteristic of Jewish manners. During a’ ban- 
quet, at which the chiefs of the ruling sect were present, 
Hyreanus demanded their judgment on his general conduct 
and administration of affairs, which he professed to have reg- 
ulated by the great principle of justice (the righteousness 
which was the watch-word of the Pharisees), and by strict ad- 
herence to the tenets of their sect. The Pharisees, with 
general acclamation, testified their approval of all his proceed- 
ings ; one voice alone, that of Eleazar, interrupted the general 
harmony :—‘If you are a just man, abandon the high-priest- 
hood, for which you are disqualified by the illegitimacy of 
your birth. The mother of Hyrcanus had formerly, it was 
said, though, according to Josephus, falsely, been taken cap- 
tive, and thus exposed to the polluting embraces of a heathen 
master. The indignant Hyrcanus demanded the trial of Elea- 
zar for defamation. By the influence of the Pharisees he was 
shielded, and escaped with scourging and imprisonment. Hyr- 
canus, enraged at this unexpected hostility, listened to the rep- 
resentations of Jonathan, a Sadducee, who accused the rival 
faction of a conspiracy to overawe the sovereign power; and 
from that time he entirely alienated himself from the Phari- 
saic councils.” 
John Hyrcanus died exactly sixty years, or the space of twe 
complete generations, after his grandfather Mattathias (B.c 
106). As he began a new generation of the Maccabzean-house- 
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so was he the first who escaped the violent end to which his 
father and uncles had succumbed. His death marks the transi- 
tion from the theocratic commonwealth, under the Maccabezean 
eaders, to the Asmonzan kingdom, which was established by 
his son Judas or Aristobulus, whose Greek name is but too 
significant of the hellenizing character of the new era. 

The only two of the first generation of the Maccabzean fam- 
ily, who did not obtain to the leadership of their countrymen 
like their brothers, yet shared their fate—Eleazar by a noble 
act of self-devotion, John, apparently the eldest brother, by 
treachery. The sacrifice of the family was complete; and 
probably history offers no parallel to the undaunted courage 
with which such a band dared to face death, one by one, in 
the maintenance of a holy cause. The result was worthy of 
the sacrifice. The Maccabees inspired a subject-people with 
independence; they found a few personal followers, and they 
left a nation. 

§11. The great outlines of the Maccabzean contest, which 
are Somewhat hidden in the annals thus briefly epitomized, 
admit of being traced with fair distinctness, though many 
points must_always remain obscure, from our ignorance of the 
numbers and distribution of the Jewish population, and of the 
general condition of the people at the time. The disputed 
succession to the Syrian throne (B.c. 153) was the political 
turning-point of the struggle, which may thus be divided into 
two great periods. During the first period (s.c. 168-153) 
the patriots maintained their cause with varying success 
against the whole strength of Syria: during the second (B.c. 
153-139), they were courted by rival factions, and their inde- 
pendence was acknowledged from time to time, though pledges 
given in times of danger were often broken when the danger 
was over. The paramount importance of Jerusalem is con- 
spicuous throughout the whole war. The loss of the Holy City 
reduced the patriotic party at once to the. condition of mere 
guerrilla bands, issuing from “ the mountains” or “ the wilder- 
ness,” to make sudden forays on the neighboring towns. 
This was the first aspect of the war;°° and the scene of the | 
early exploits of Judas was the hill-country to the N.E. of Je- 
rusalem, from which he drove the invading armies at the 
famous battle-fields of Beth-horon and Emmaus (Nicopolis). 
The occupation of Jerusalem closed the first act of the war 
(p.c. 166); and after this Judas made rapid attacks on every 
side—in Idumza, Ammon, Gilead, Galilee—but he made ne 
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permanent settlement in the countries which he ravaged, 
Bethsura was fortified as a defense of Jerusalem on the south; 
but the authority of Judas seems to have been limited to the 
immediate neighborhood of Jerusalem, though the influence 
of his name extended more widely.” On the death of Judas, 
the patriots were reduced to as great distress as at their first 
rising; and as Bacchides held the keys of the “mountain of 
Ephraim,” they were forced to find a refuge in the lowlands 
near Jericho, and after some slight successes Jonathan was 
allowed to settle at Michmash undisturbed, though the whole 
country remained absolutely under the sovereignty of Syria. 
So far it seemed that, little had been gained, when the contest 
between Alexander Balas and Demetrius I. opened a new pe- 
riod (B.c. 153). Jonathan was empowered to raise troops; 
the Jewish hostages were restored; many of the fortresses 
were abandoned; and apparently a definite district, was as- 
signed to the government of the high-priest. The former un- 
fruitful conflicts at length produced their full harvest. The 
defeat at Eleasa, like the Swiss St. Jacob, had shown the worth 
of men who could face all odds, and no price seemed too great 
to secure their aid. When the Jewish leaders had once ob- 
tained legitimate power, they proved able to maintain it, 
though their general success was checkered by some reverses. 
The solid power of the national party was seen by thesslight 
effect which was produced by the treacherous murder of Jon- 
athan. Simon was able at once to occupy his place and carry 
out his plans. The Syrian garrison was withdrawn from Je- 
rusalam; Joppa was occupied as a sea-port; and “four goy- 
ernments” *—probably the central parts of the old kingdom 
of Judah, with three districts taken from Samaria “—were 
subjected to the sovereign authority of the high-priest. 

The war, thus brought to a noble issue, if less famous, is 
not less glorious than any of those in which a few brave men 
have successfully maintained the cause of freedom or religion 
against overpowering might. The answer of Judas to those 
who counseled retreat ** was as true-hearted as that of Leon- 
idas; and the exploits of his followers will bear favorable 
comparison with those of the Swiss, or the Dutch, or the 
Americans. It would be easy to point out parallels in Mac- 
cabzean history to the noblest traits of patriots and martyrs in 
other countries; but it may be enough here to claim for the 
contest the attention which it rarely receives. It seems, In-~ 
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deed, as if the indifference of classical writers were perpetu- 
ated in our own days, though there is no strnggle—not even 
the wars of Joshua or David—which is more profoundly in- 
teresting to the Christian student. For it is not only in 
their victory over external difficulties that the heroism of the 
Maccabees is conspicuous: their real success was as much 
imperiled by internal divisions as by foreign force. They had 
to contend on the one hand against open and subtle attempts 
to introduce Greek customs, and on the other against an ex< 
treme: Pharisaic’ party, which is seen from time to time 
opposing their counsels.* . And it was from Judas and those 
whom he inspired that the old faith received its last develop- 
ment and final impress before the coming of our Lord. 

For that view of the Maccabzean war, which regards it only 
as a civil and not as a religious conflict, is essentially one- 
sided. If there were no other evidence than the book of 
Daniel—whatever opinion be held as to the date of it—that 
alone would show how deeply the noblest hopes of the theoc- 
racy. were centred in the success of the struggle. When the 
feelings of the nation were thus again turned with fresh pow- 
er to their ancient faith, we might expect that there would be 
a new creative epoch in the national literature; or, if the 
form of Hebrew composition was already fixed by saered 
typespa prophet or psalmist would express the thoughts of 
the new age after the models of old time.. Yet in part at 
least the leaders of Maccabsean times felt that they were sep- 
arated by a real chasm from the times of the kingdom or of the 
exile. If they looked for a prophet im the future, they 
acknowledged that the spirit of prophecy was not among 
them. The volume of the prophetic writings was completed, 
and, as far as appears, no one ventured to imitate its contents. 
But the Hagiographa, though they were already long fixed as 
a definite collection, were not equally far removed from imi- 
tation. : The apocalyptic visions of Daniel served as a pattern 
for the visions incorporated in the book of Enoch; and it has 
been commonly supposed that the Psalter contains composi- 
tions of the Maccabeean date. This supposition, which is at 
variance with the best evidence which can be obtained on the 
history of the Canon, can only be received upon the clearest 
internal proof; and it may well be questioned whether the 
hypothesis is not as much at variance with sound interpreta- 
tion as with the history of the Canon.” 

§ 12. The history of the Maccabees does not contain much 
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which illustrates in detail the religious or social progress ot 
the Jews. It is obvious that the period must not only have 
‘intensified old beliefs, but also have called out elements which 
were latent in them. One doctrine at least, that of a resur- 
rection,-and even of a material resurrection,” was brought out 
into the most distinct apprehension by suffering. “It is 
good to look for the hope from God, to be raised up again by 
him,” was the substance of the martyr’s answer to his judge; 
“as for thee, thou shalt have no resurrection to life.” ~ “Our 
brethren,” says another, “have fallen, having endured a short 
pain leading to everlasting life, being under the covenant of 
God.” ** And as it was believed that an interval elapsed be- 
tween death and judgment, the dead were supposed to be in 
some measure still capable of profiting by the intercession of 
the living. Thus much is certainly expressed in the famous 
passage, 2 Mace. xii. 43-45, though the secondary notion of a 
purgatorial state is in no way implied in it. On the other 
hand it is not very clear how far the future judgment was 
supposed to extend. If the punishment of the wicked hea- 
then in another life had formed a definite article of belief, it 
might have been expected to be put forward more prominent- 
ly," though the passages in question may be understood of 
sufferings after death, and not only of earthly sufferings; but 
for the apostate Jews there was a certain judgment in re- 
serve.” The firm faith in the righteous providence of God 
shown in the chastening of his people, as contrasted with his 
neglect of other nations, is another proof of the widening 
view of the spiritual world, which is characteristic of the 
epoch.** ‘The lessons of the captivity were reduced to moral 
teaching; and in the same way the doctrine of the ministry 
of angels assumed an importance which is without parallel 
* except in patriarchal times. It was perhaps from this cause 
also that the Messianic hope was limited in its range. The 
vivid perception of spiritual truths hindered the spread of a 
hope which had been cherished in a material form; and a 
pause, as it were, was made, in which men gained new points 
of sight from which to contemplate the old promises. 

The various glimpses of national life which can be gained 
during the period, show on the whole a steady adherence to 
the Mosaic law. Probably the law was never more rigor- 
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ously fulfilled. The importance of the Antiochian persecu- 
tion in fixing the Canon of the Old Testament deserves 
notice. The books of the law were specially sought out for 
destruction; and their distinctive value was in consequence 
proportionately increased. To use the words of 1 Macc., 
“the holy books in our hands” were felt to make all other 
comfort superfluous.” The strict observance of the Sab- 
bath” and of the Sabbatical year,” the law of the Nazarites,”* 
and the exemptions from military service,” the solemn prayer 
and fasting,” carry us back to early times. The provision 
for the maimed, the aged, and the bereaved,"* was in the spirit 
of the law; and the new feast of the dedication was a hom- 
age to the old rites,” while it was a proof of independent life. 
The interruption of the succession to the high-priesthood was 
the most important innovation which was made, and one 
which prepared the way for the dissolution of the state. 
After various arbitrary changes, the office was left vacant for 
seven years upon the death of Alcimus. The last descendant. 
of Jozadak (Onias), in whose family it had been for nearly 
four centuries, fled to Egypt, and established a schismatic 
worship; and at last, when the support of the Jews became 
important, the Maccabzean leader, Jonathan, of the family of 
Joarib, was elected to the dignity by the nomination of the 
Syrian king,’ whose will was confirmed, as it appears, by the 
voice of the people.” 

_ Little can be said of the condition of literature and the arts 
which has not been already anticipated. In common inter- 
course the Jews used the Aramaic dialect which was estab- 
lished after the return: this was “their own language ;” * but 
it is evident from the narrative quoted that they understood 
~ Greek, which must have spread widely through the influence 
of Syrian officers. There is not, however, the slightest evi- 
dence that Greek was employed in Palestinian literature till a 
much later date. The description of the monument which 
was erected by Simon at Modin in memory of his family,” is 
the only record of the architecture of the time. The descrip- 
tion is obscure, but in some features the structure appears to 
have presented a resemblance to the tombs of Porsena and 
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the Curiatii,” and perhaps to one still found in Idumea. An 
oblong basement, of which the two chief faces were built of 
polished white marble,” supported “seven pyramids in a line 
ranged one against another,” equal in number to the members 
of the Maceaban family, including Simon himself. 'To these 
he added other works of art (unyxavfpara), placing round (on 
the two chief faces?) great columns (Josephus adds, each of 
a single block), bearing “trophies of arms, and sculptured 
ships, which might be visible from the sea below.” The lan- 
guage of 1 Mace. and Josephus implies that these columns 
were placed upon the basement, otherwise it might be sup- 
_ posed that the columns rose only to the height of the basement 
supporting the trophies on the same level as the pyramids. 
"So much at least is evident, that the characteristics of this 
work—and probably of later Jewish architecture generally— 
bore closer affinity to the styles of Asia Minor and Greece 
than of Egypt or the East; a result which would follow 
equally from the Syrian dominion and the commerce which 
Simon opened by the Mediterranean.” 

The only recognized relics of the time are the coins which 
bear the name of “Simon,” or “Simon Prince (Wasi) of 
Israel,” in Samaritan letters. The privilege of a national coin- 
age was granted to Simon by Antiochus VII. Sidetes;* and 
numerous examples occur which have the dates. of the first, 
second, third, and fourth years of the liberation of Jerusalem 
(Israel, Zion); and it is a remarkable confirmation of their 
genuineness, that in the: first year the name Zion does not 
occur, as the citadel was not recovered till the second year of 
Simon’s supremacy, while after the second year Zion alone is 
found. The privilege was first definitely accorded in B.c. 
140, while the first year of Simon was B.c. 143; *°" but this dis- 
crepancy causes little difficulty, as it is not unlikely that the 
concession of Antiochus was made in favor of a practice already 
existing. No date is given later than the fourth year, but 
coins.of Simon occur without a date, which may belong to the 
last four years of his life. The emblems which the coins bear 
have generally a connection with Jewish history—a vine-leaf, 
a cluster of grapes, a vase (of manna ?), a trifid flowering rod, 
a palm-branch surrounded by a wreath of laurel, a lyre,” a 
bundle of branches symbolic of the feast of tabernacles. The 
coins issued in the last war of independence by Barcochba 
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repeat many of these emblems, arid there is considerable diffi- - 


culty in distinguishing the two series.- The authenticity of 
all the Maccabeean coins was impugned by Tychsen,” but on 
insufficient grounds. . He was answered by Bayer, whose ad- 
mirable essays °° give the most complete account of the coins, 
though he reckons some apparently later types as Maccabean. 
Kckhel” has given a good account of the controversy, and an 
accurate description of the chief types of the coins.” 

The authorities for the Maccabzan history have been given 
already. Of modern works, that of Ewald is.by far the best. 
IIerzfeld has collected a mass .of details, chiefly from late 


sources, which are interesting and sometimes valuable; but _ 


the student of the period can not but feel how difficult it is to 
realize it as a whole. Indeed,it seems that the instinct was 
true which named it from one chief hero. In this last stage 
of the history of Israel, as in the first, all life came from the 
leader; and it is the greatest glory of the Maccabees that, while 
they found at first all turn upon their personal fortunes, they 
left a nation strong enough to preserve an independent faith 
till the typical kingdom gave place to auniversal Church.” 
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Cuap. II. Notes and Illustrations. “BY 
NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
. 
(A.) THe Asmonman Famizy, 
Chasmon (‘ of the sons of Joarib,” comp. 1 Chron. xxiv. 1). 
Johanan (Iwavyns). 
Simeon (Syuewv, Simon. Comp, 2 Pet. i. 1). 
Mattathias (Matthias, Joseph. B. J. i. 1, § 3). 
fF re B.C. 
Seip. es 
Johanan (Johannes) Simon Judas Eleazar Jonathan 
- (Gaddis), - (Thassi), (Maccabeeus), (Avaran), (Apphus), 
¢ Joseph” in 2 Mace. viii. 22). + 135 n.o. +161 B.0. +163 b.o. +143 B.o. 
+161 B.o. | : 
| eae 
Judas, Johannes HyrcanusI., Mattathins, © Daughter—Ptolemeus, 
t 135 Bo, + 106 uc. +135 B.o. (1 Mace. xvi. 11, 12). 
ies i 
| lng al 
_ Salome, = Aristobulus T. Antigonus, Janneus = Alexandra, Son, Son 
(Alexandra), t 105 uo. t+ 105 B.c. Alexander, 
+78 B.C. 





Iyreanus Th, 
t 3) b.o. 


| 
Aristobulus IT., 
+ 49 Bo. 





Alexundra, == Alexander, 


t 28 B.o. | t 49 Bc. 


Antigonus, 
T 37 Bo 





Mariamne, = IIerod the Great. 


+ 29 n.c. 


(B.) MODIN AND THE SEPUL- 
CHRE OF THE MACCABEES. 


- This place is not mentioned in 
either Old or New Testament, though 
yendered immortal. by its connec- 
tion with the history of the Jews 
in the interval between the two. It 
was the native city of the Maccabx- 
an family (1 Mace. xiii. 25), and as 
a@ necessary consequence contained 
their ancestral sepulchre (ii. 70, ix. 
19). Mattathias himself, and sub- 





sequently his sons Judas and Jona. | 


| 
Aristobulus, 
t 35 bo. 


than, were buried in the family 
tomb, and over them Simon erected 
a structure which is minutely de- 
scribed in the Book of Maccabees 
(xiii. 25-30), ‘and, with less detail, 
by Josephus (Ant. xiii. 6, § 6). (See 
below.) 

At Modin the Maccabean armies 
encamped on the eve of two of their 
most memorable victories—that of 
Judas over Antiochus Eupator (2 
Mace. xiii. 14), and that of Simon 
over Cendebeus (1 Mace. xvi. 4)— 
the last battle of the veteran chief 


60 


before his assassination. The only 
indication of the position of the place 
to be gathered from the above no- 
tices is contained in the last, from 
which we may infer that it was near 
‘the plain,” i. ¢., the great maritime 
‘lowland of Philistia (ver. 5).. By 
Eusebius and Jerome it is specified 
as near Diospolis, 7. e., Lydda; while 
the Mishna states that it was 15 
(Roman) miles from Jerusalem. At 
the same time the description of the 
monument seems to imply (though 
for this see below) that the spot was 
so lofty as to be visible from the sea, 
and so near that even the details of 
the sculpture were discernible there- 
from. All these conditions, except- 
ing the last, are tolerably fulfilled in 
either of the two sites called Latriin 
and Kubdédb. The former of these is, 
by the shortest road—that through 
Wady Ali—exactly 15 Roman miles 
from Jerusalem; it is about 8 En- 
glish miles from Lydd, 15 from the 
Mediterranean, and 9 or 10 from 
the river Rubin, on which it is 
probable that Cedron—the position 
of Cendebeus in Simon’s battle— 
stood. Aubdb is a-couple of miles 
further from Jerusalem, and there- 
fore nearer to Lydd and to the sea, 
on the most westerly spur of the 
hills of Benjamin. Both are lofty, 
and both apparently—Latriun cer- 
tainly —command a view of the 
Mediterranean. In favor of Latrun 
are the extensive ancient remains 
with which the top of the hill is said 
to be covered (Rob. B. R. iii, 151), 
though of their age and particulars 
we have at present no accurate in- 
formation.. Azubdb appears to pos- 
sess no ruins, but on the other hand 
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its name may retain a trace of the 
monument. 

The medizval and modern tradi- 
tion places Modin at Soba, an emi- 
nence south of Kuriet el-enab; but 
this being not more than 7 miles 
from Jerusalem, while it is as much 
as 25 from Lydd and 80 from the 
sea, and also far removed from the 
plain of Philistia, is at variance with 
every one of the conditions implied 
in the records. 

The descriptions of the tomb by 
the author of the Book of Maccabees 
and Josephus, who had both appar- 
ently seen it, will be most conven- 
iently compared by being printed 





together. 


1 Mace. xiii. 27-3). 

** And Simon made 
a building over the 
sepulchre of his fa- 
ther and his brethren, 
and raised it aloft to 
view with polished 
stone behind and be- 
fore. And he set up 
upon it seven pyra- 
mids, one against an- 
other, for his father 
and his mother and 
his four _ brethren. 
And on these he 
made engines of war, 
and set great pillars 
round about, and on 
the pillars he made 
suits of armor for 
a perpetual memory ; 
and by the suits of 
armor ships carved, 
so that they might 
be seen by all that 
sail on the sea. This 
sepulchre he made at 
Modin, and it stands 
unto this day." 





Jos. Ant. xili. 6, § 6. 

‘¢ And Simon built 
a very large monu- 
ment to his father 
and his brethren of 
white and polished 
stone. Andhe raised 
it up to a great and 
conspicuous height, 
and threw cloisters 
around, and set up 
pillars of a single 
stone, » work won- 
derful to behold: and 
near to these he 
built seven pyramids 
to his parents and 
his brothers, one for 
each, terrible to be- 
hold both for size 
and beauty. 


And these things are 
preserved even to this 
day.” 


‘The monuments are said by Euse- 
bius (Onom.) to have been still shown 
when he wrote—a.p. circa 320. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE ASMONZAN KINGDOMS. B.C. 106-37. 


§ 1, Change for the worse in Jewish history—ARrisTopuLus I. assumes the 
royal title—Conquest of Itureea—Deaths of Antigonus and Aristobulus. 
§ 2. Arexanper JANNmus—Judea invaded by Ptolemy Lathyrus; 
and rescued by Cleopatra—Conquests and defeats of Alexander—His 
.civil war, and dying reconciliation with the Pharisees—Honors to his 
memory. § 3. ALEXANDRA, with Hyrcanus II. as high-priest—As- 
cendancy of the Pharisees, undermined by a sccret opposition. § 4. 
Hyrrcanus II. is deposed by his brother Aristobulus—Defeat of the 
party of the Pharisees. § 5. Aristosutus II.—Rise of AntrpATER— 
Hyrcanus flics to Aretas, King of Arabia, who besieges Jerusalem— 
The paschal lambs—The prayer of Onias.. § 6. Intervention of Rome 
—The Mithridatic War—Tigranes expelled from Syria by Lucullus 
—Antiochus XIII. deposed, and Syria made a Roman province— 
Pompey as arbiter between the Jewish princes—Resistance of Aris- 
tobulus—Pompey takes Jerusalem, profanes the Temple, and carries off 
Aristobulus to Rome. § 7. Hyrcanus II. restored to the high-priest- 
hood—Revolt of, Alexander put down by Gabinius—New Constitution 
—The five Great Sanhedrims—Escape and defeat of Aristobulus and 
Antigonus—New revolt and defeat of Alexander—Crassus plunders 
the Temple. § 8. The Great Civil War of Rome— Deaths of Aristo- 
bulus and Alexander—Hyrcanus ethnarch and Antipater procurator of 
Judzea—Family of Antipater—Hrrop governor of Galilee—His early 
boldness. - § 9. Death of Casar—Judza oppressed by Cassius—Mur- 
der of Antipater and revenge of Herod—Unsuccessful risings of the 
stricter Jews—Herod marries Mariamne, the granddaughter of Hyr-’ 
canus, and defeats Antigonus—Mark Antony makes Herod and Phas- 
aél tetrarchs of Palestine — The Parthian Invasion — Flight of Herod 
—Death of Phasaél and mutilation of Hyrcanus. § 10. Nominal reign 
of Anticonus—Herod named by the triumvirs King of Judzea—His 
war with Antigonus—Capture of Jerusalem—Exccution of Antigonus 
—Enp oF THE ASMON®AN DYNASTY. 


§ 1. No successive pages of history present a more painful 
contrast, than those recording the liberation of Juda by the 
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Maccabees, and its misgoverment by their posterity. In the 
prosperous reign of John Hyrcanus, we see the seeds of that 
unholy ambition and religious discord, which broke out im- 
mediately upon his death. Hyrcanus had left the civil govern- 
ment by will to his wife ;—an example, among many soon to 
be met with, of the rise of those female influences which 
have always played an important part in eastern despotisms ; 
—but it was seized, with the high-priesthood, by his eldest 
son Aristobulus, who imprisoned his mother and starved her 
to death. Arisrosutus I. (s.c. 106-105), assumed the dia- 
dem' and the title of king, and founded the Asmonzan 
monarchy, which lasted just 70 years; but the whole period 
was one of internal dissension, and for nearly its latter half 
the interference of the Romans made the royalty little more 
than nominal. 

The brief reign of Aristobulus is marked by one important 
conquest, and a series of domestic tragedies. He subdued 
Iturea’ (afterward called Auranitis), a district east of Jordan, 
vat the foot of Antilibanus; and the inhabitants submitted to 
circumcision under the threat of banishment. -A dangerous 
illness compelled him’ to return, leaving behind his favorite 
brother Antigonus; his other three brothers having been 
shut up in prison. - Antigonus soon completed the conquest, 
and came back to Jerusalem. His appearance in arms, to 
pay his devotions in. the Temple, was used by the queen 
Alexandra and the women of the court to rouse his brother’s 
jealousy. Aristobulus summoned him to come unarmed into 
his presence, and stationed soldiers in the subterranean 
passage from the Temple to the tower of Baris with orders 
to dispatch him if he appeared in arms. ‘Antigontis was 
- drawn into the trap by treacherous messengers, who told 
him that the king wished to see his splendid. armor. The 
dying king, horror-struck at the crime, vomited blood; the 


1 This word, now used in a vague 


poetical sense, had a specific mean- | 


ing among the nations of antiquity. 
- The diadem was a fillet of silk, two 
inches broad, bonnd round the head 
and tied behind, the invention of 
which is attributed to Liber (Plin. 
IT, N. vii. 56, 57). Its color was 
generally white (Tac. An. vi. 37; 
Sil. Ital. xvi. 241); sometimes, how- 
ever, it was of blue, like that of Da- 
rius, cerulea fascia albo distincta (Q. 
Curt. iii. 3, vi. 20; Xen. Cyr. viii. 3, 


§ 13); and it was sown with pearls or | 





other gems (Gibbon, i. 392; Zech. 
ix. 16), and enriched with gold (Rey. 


ix. 7). It was peculiarly the mark of 


Oriental sovereigns (1 Mace. xiii. 82, 
70 Owadnpa the “Aciac), and hence the 
deep offense caused by the’ attempt 
of Cesar to substitute it for the laurel 
crown appropriated to Roman em- 
perors. 

* Jt derived its name.from Jetur, a 
son of Ishmael, who gave his name, 
like the rest of his brethren, to the 
little province he colonized (Gen, 
SRV lO, 16) - ; 
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_ slave who bore away the basin slipped upon the spot where 
Antigonus had been killed, and the blood of the two brothers 
was mingled upon the pavement—too true an emblem of the 
later history of the Asmoneans. The king compelled: his 
attendants to tell him the cause of the consternation that he 
saw around him, and, on hearing it, expired in an agony, of 
remorse. He was doubly obnoxious as a Sadducee, and for 
his leaning to the Greek party, whence he obtained the epithet 
of Philhellen; and it is possible that his character has been 
darkened by party hatred. His three brothers were released 
from prison after his death. » 

2. ALEXANDER JANNxUS (B.C. 105-78), the eldest surviv- 
ing brother of Aristobulus I.; secured the succession to the 
throne and priesthood by putting his next brother to death, 
on a charge of aspiring to the diadem. | The intestine commo- 
tions both of Syria and Egypt invited him to reduce the 
cities of Palestine which had not yet submitted: Ptolemais, 
Gaza, Dora, and the tower of. Straton. On his besieging 
Ptolemais, the people asked aid from Ptolemy Lathyrus, who 
was now King of Cyprus, having been driven from the throne 
of Egypt by his mother, Cleopatra. The large force with 
which Ptolemy came to their relief excited the fears of the 
citizens, and they refused to admit him. He marched into 
Judea, defeated Alexander’s army with great slaughter, and 
ravaged the country: with horrible cruelties.° Judea was 
rescued by an army which Cleopatra sent to its aid under 
two Alexandrian Jews, Chelchias and Ananias;* and the 
queen, resisting the advice of her: counselors to seize the 
country, was content with the capture of Ptolemais.. When 
the foreign armies had retired, Alexander took Gadara, east 
of Jerdan, but was defeated before Amathus. He next laid. 
siege to Gaza, and after a desperate struggle took and utterly 
destroyed the city. : 

Meanwhile the Jewish factions were tending rapidly to 
civil war. The Pharisees incited a tumult against Alexander. 
‘As he was officiating at the Feast of Tabernacles, the people 
pelted him with citrons, and revived the insults upon his 
father’s birth. _ Alexander called in his guards, and 6000 of 
the people were killed. To prevent the recurrence of such 
tumults, the court of the priests was railed off from the 
outer court of the temple, and Alexander enrolled a body- 
guard of Pisidian and Cilician mercenaries. He then resumed 


$The influence acquired by the] ceeded in dissuading Cleopatra from 
Jews in Egypt is further proved by| seizing Alexander when he came to 
the circumstance, that Ananias suc-| offer his congratulations at Ptolemais, 
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his projects of conquest, and subdued Gilead and Moab. 
Three years later he had advanced against Gaulonitis, a 
district in the north of Batanea, when he was defeated, with 
the total loss of his army, by the Arabian king, Orodes. 

The whole Jewish nation now rose in rebellion, and a civil 
war ensued for six years. Alexander’s mercenaries at first 
gave him the upper hand; but, when he asked the people on 
what terms they would submit, they called out to him to cut 
his throat. At length, by the aid of Demetrius Euczrus, 
one of the rival kings of Syria; Alexander was defeated, and 
his mercenaries cut to pieces, he himself flying to the 
mountains. By an unexplained reaction of public feeling, he 
soon recovered all he had lost; and, having finished the civil 
- war by the capture of Bethsura, he brought his prisoners in 
triumph to Jerusalem. Then was seen the incredible specta- 
cle of a high-priest, the great-grandson of Simon the Macca- 
bee, sitting at a banquet with his wives and concubines, to 
‘gloat his eyes upon the crucifixion of 800 of his enemies and 
the massacre of their wives and children. The nickname of 
“Thracian”? expressed the impotence of public indignation ; 
his opponents fled the country, to the number of 8000; and 
the remainder of his reign was undisturbed by open revelt. 

Alexander spent some years ‘in extending his dominions to 
the east of Jordan, and defending them against the Syrians 
and Arabians. He died of an ague at the siege of Ragaba, 
after advising his wife to convene the leaders of the Pharisees, 
and, having placed his dead body at their disposal, to offer to 
govern by their counsels. This last propitiation of his in- 
veterate enemies was entirely successful. Alexander’s re- 
mains were honored with a splendid funeral: his widow suc- 
ceeded to the civil government, and his eldest son, Hyreanus, 
to the high-priesthood.* 

§ 3. ALEXANDRA (B.c. 78-69) gave up. all real power to 
the Pharisees, who recalled the exiles of their own party, and 
demanded justice on those who had advised the crucifixion 
of the 800 rebels. But a strong opposition was organized 
under Aristobulus, the younger son of Alexander, secretly 
favored by his mother. She sent the accused persons to gar- 
rison some of the frontier towns, and dispatched Aristobulus 
on a secret expedition against Damascus, in which his success 
gained him the favor of the army. 


* Amid the general silence of the | and naming Alexander (thongh in- 
classical authors, it is interesting to | accurately) as ‘‘ the first who, instead 
find Strabo speaking of Judea as| of a priest, assumed the state of a 
now ‘‘openly governed by tyranny,” | king ” (xvi. p. 762). 
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§ 4. The result was seen when Alexandra, dying at the 
age of 73, was succeeded nominally by Hyreanus II., who 
already held the high-priesthood (s.c. 69). Aristobulus fled 
from Jerusalem before his mother breathed her last; and, 
collecting an army from the garrisons, he defeated the forces 
of the Pharisees at Jericho, and advanced upon Jerusalem. 
Hyrcanus took refuge in the tower of Baris, which he sur- 
rendered after a short siege, yielding the civil and pontifical 
crowns to his brother, who permitted him to retire into pri 
vate life. 

§ 5. ArtstopuLus II. (.c. 69-63) had scarcely achieved 
his victory over the Pharisees, when a new enemy arose in 
the person of AnTIPATER, whose son Herod was destined to 
raise a new throne on the ruins of the Asmonean dynasty. 
Antipater was by birth an Idumzan noble, the son of Anti- 
pas, who had been governor of Idumza under Alexander 
Janneus. Brought up at the royal court, he embraced Juda- 
ism, at least in name, and became the bosom friend of Hyr- 
canus, whose feeble mind he now easily bent to his own am- 
bitious schemes. Persuading him that his life was in danger 
from his brother, Antipater induced Hyrcanus to fly to 
ARETAS, king of the Nabathzeans of Arabia Petrzea, a new pow- 
er which had been growing up around the rock-hewn city of 
Petra.’ They soon returned with an army of 50,000 men 
under Aretas, who defeated Aristobulus, and besieged him in 
the Temple, his last refuge. The passover came round, and the 
besieged had no lambs to offer. We have seen a Syrian king, 
Antiochus Sidetes, furnishing victims during a former siege ; 
but the allies, though partisans of a high-priest, mocked the 
besieged by promising to supply them, if they would let 
down baskets over the wall with the price of the victims, and 
then, taking the money, they left the baskets to be drawn up 
empty, or placed in them swine instead of the lambs. 

Another striking incident of the siege relieves the monot- 
onous story of these civil discords. Onias, an aged man in 
the camp of Hyrcanus, was required to offer his prayers, 
which had proved effectual during a great drought; and he 
besought God, since His people were on one side and His 
priests on the other, not to hear the prayers of either for 
each other’s hurt. For this impartial patriotism he was 
stoned to death. ; 

§ 6. Amid such scenes it was time for the appearance of 
that stern arbiter—the Jron state of Nebuchadnezzar’s vis- 

° Respecting the origin and history of this people, see the Dict. of Bible, 
art. NEBAIOTH. 
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ion—to which Providence had assigned the work of crushing 
the effete despotisms of Asia, and reducing the civilized world 
under one government, in preparation for the coming of the 
Christ. Rom, though never wanting a pretext for interfer- 
ence with other states, might plead her alliance of a century 
old with the Asmonzan princes as making her intervention 
a duty. Her supremacy in Western Asia had long been 
disputed and. imperiled by Mithridates,° whose son-in-law, 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, had seized Syria in z.c. 83, and 
remained master of the countr y, till Lucullus defeated Ti- 
granes, and restored the last of the Seleucid, Antiochus 
XIIL., in the first year of Aristobulus, B.c. 69. Three years 
later the conduct of the Mithridatic war was committed to 
the famous Pompey; and while he defeated Mithridates, and 
plunged in pursuit of him. into the regions south of Mount 
Caucasus, his lieutenant Scaurus was sent te take possession 
of Damascus and settle the affairs of Syria. After deposing 
Antiochus XIII. and conquering Syria for Rome (B.c. 65), 
‘ Scaurus received at Damascus the envoys of Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus, who now occupied the positions in which we 
left them at Jerusalem. Both offered the large bribes of 400 
talents, and Scaurus decided in favor of Aristobulus, who was 
master of the treasures in the Temple (B.c. 64). 

Aretas retired at the Roman’s command; and Aristobulus, 
falling on his rear, gave him a signal defeat, The same year, 
Pompey himself, having reduced Ceelesyria, appeared at Da. 
mascus to receive the homage and presents of the neighbor- 
ing kings. Aristobulus sent him a golden vine, worth 500° 
talents; but Pompey took care to hold the balance in sus- 
pense between the prince who had possession of Jerusalem 
and his feeble rival. He returned to Syria, and came again 
in the following spring to Damascus, to hold a formal court 
for deciding, not only between the two brothers, but between 
them and the Jewish people, who now ventured to complain 
of the hierarchical kingdom as a usurpation. Hyrcanus was 
represented by the wily Antipater, who had taken care to en- 
force his argument from the right of the elder brother by 
bribing more than a thousand of the most distinguished Jews 
to appear before the tribunal as his adherents. In contrast 
with this venerable band, there appeared on the part of Aris- 
tobulus “a troop of insolent youths, splendidly arrayed in 
purple, with flowing hair and rich armor, who carried them- 
selves as if they were the true nobles of the land.” (Milman.) 


° The story of the Mithridatic Wars belongs to the history of Rome 
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The orators of his party pleaded that the imbecility of Hyr- 
canus rendered him ‘unfit to govern. The Roman behaved to 
both with that cold and ambiguous reserve, which Cicero has 
drawn as a leading trait of his character, and while studious- 
ly courteous to Aristobulus, he left reason to suspect that his 
decision would be in favor of Hyrcanus, whose incapacity was 
sure to give a pretext for converting protection into conquest. 
From some such fear, or from the consciousness of a bad 
cause, Aristobulus no sooner saw the departure of Pompey on 
an expedition to secure the rock-hewn city of Petra, the great 
trading capital of the Arabs, than he began to prepare for 
resistance. The rapid return of Pompey disconcerted his 
plans; and Aristobulus, unable to disobey the mandate to 
come forth from the stronghold of Alexandrion, was com- 
pelled to sign orders for the surrender of all his fortresses. 
The restless prince still tried the last resource of fleeing to 
Jerusalem and attempting to defend the city. The Roman 
legions advanced along the high-road from the East through 
Jericho, where Pompey’s admiration was excited by the palm- 
groves that gave name tothe city, and the odoriferous shrubs 
which yielded its far-famed balsams. Once more Aristobulus . 
came forward to offer the surrender of Jerusalem; and he 
was detained while Pompey sent forward his legate, Gabin- 
ius, to take possession of the city. On its unexpected resist- 
ance, Pompey threw Aristobulus into chains, and advanced 
with his whole army. He was admitted by the party of Hyr- 
canus, who had now gained the upper hand. The friends of 
Aristobulus shut themselves up in the Temple, which held 
out for three months, and was at last taken by assault, with 
the slaughter of 12,000 Jews. The priests, who were en- 
gaged about the daily sacrifices, calmly continued their serv- 
ice, and many of them were slain at the altar. The Temple 
was profaned by the entrance of the Roman general, the im- 
ages on whose standards had long ago been indicated by Dan- 
iel’s prophecy of “the abomination that maketh desolate” 
(B.c. 63): but, as on former occasions, a long respite, filled 
with golden opportunities, followed the first step of the 
threatened judgment, before the desolation was completed. 
Pompey entered the Holy of Holies, where he was amazed 
to find no statue or other symboi of the Deity.. He left the 
sacred vessels and the vast treasures untouched,’ and ordered 


7Tt excites natural surprise to find | millions sterling. The explanation 
the Temple, at this stage of Jewish | is to be found in the offerings sent by 
history, still in possession of treasures the pious Jews from every province 
which have been computed at two of the Roman empire, of which we 
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the Temple to be purified. He conferred the high-priesthood 
and principality upon Hyrcanus, limiting his territory to Ju- 
dxa Proper, and forbidding him to assume the crown. He 
imposed a tribute, and demolished the walls of Jerusalem. 
Aristobulus was carried off, with his two sons and two daugh- 
ters, to grace the victor’s triumph; but Alexander, the elder 
son, escaped on the way; and Antigonus, the younger, as 
well as Aristobulus himself, made their escape from Rome at 
a later period. Meanwhile, the Jews regarded Pompey’s sac- 
rilege as the fatal turning-point of his history ; and when the 
civil war broke out, they warmly embraced the party of Caesar. 

§ 7. Hyrcanus IL. (s.c. 63-49) was restored to a power 
which was merely nominal; for Judza was really governed 
by Antipater in complete subservience to the policy of Rome. 
In fact, Judewa seems to have been annexed by Pompey to 
the newly-formed province of Syria, though under a separate 
administration, both judicial and financial. The progress of 
Alexander, who soon appeared at the head of 10,000 foot 
and 1500 horse, left Hyrcanus no choice but Roman pro- 
tection. Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, besieged Alexan- 
der in the fortress of Alexandrion; but the interest of Alex- 
ander’s mother with the Romans obtained her son an amnes- 
ty, on condition of his surrendering that and his other for- 
tresses. The celebrated Marx Antony acted in this cam- 
paign as the lieutenant of Gabinius. The intervention of Ga- 
binius led to a new settlement of the civil government. He 
deprived the high-priest of the supreme power, which he di- 
vided among five “Great Sanhedrims,” seated at Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Gadara, Amanthus, and Sepphoris, and modeled on 
the Great Sanhedrim of 71 members, which had administered 
justice at Jerusalem from the time of the Maccabees.* Thus 
the desire of the Jews for emancipation from the temporal 
power of the high-priest was gratified at the expense of the 
loss of a central seat of government. This state of things 
lasted till the restoration of Hyrcanus to the principality by 
Julius Ceesar, B.c. 44. 
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have an incidental notice in Cicero’s | assemblies in the cities of Asia Mi- 


praise of Flaccus for forbidding the 
export of such offerings from the prov- 
ince of Asia, ‘‘ This very remark- 
able passage,” says Dr. Milman, 
“<shows, curiously enough, the Jews 
as already exporters of gold, though 
~ but religious offerings, yet affecting 
the markets of the world ; their great 
numbers, and clamor in the public 


nor; the astonishment that Pompey 
had the moderation, for which Cicero 
is perplexed to account, not to plun- 
der the Temple, and was unwilling 
to expose himself to the reproaches 
\of a people so likely to be heard as 
the Jews.” Y 

® See Notes and Illustrations (A), 
| Tae SANHEDRIM. 
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The new settlement was but just made, when Aristobulus, 
having escaped from Rome with his youngest son Antig-— 
onus, gathered a new army, and again occupied Alexandri- 
on; but they were speedily defeated by Gabinius, and sent — 

_back to Rome, where Aristobulus remained a prisoner, but An- 
tigonus was again released through his mother’s intercession. 
When Gabinius marched with Mark Antony into Egypt, Al- 
exander seized the opportunity for another revolt, and shut 
up the small Roman force, who had been left behind, in Mount 
Gerizim (B.c. 56). At the head of 80,000 men he met Gabini- 
us after his return from Egypt, but was utterly defeated near 
Mount Tabor, and only saved his life by flight. 

In B.c. 55 Crassus received Syria as his share in the parti- 
tion of provinces by the first triumvirs. In the following 
year he reached Jerusalem on his disastrous expedition against 
the Parthians, who had complete power beyond the Euphrates, 
and had begun to threaten Syria. The high-priest only whet- 
ted his insatiable avarice by the surrender of a secret treasure ; 
and Crassus pillaged the temple of all the wealth which was 
collected by the annual offerings of the faithful who were dis- 
persed over the world, and which Pompey had spared. His 
plunder is said to have reached the enormous amount of 10,000 
talents, or more than two millions sterling ; and his fatal over- 
throw by the ‘Parthians was viewed by the Jews as the punish- 
ment of one more of their oppressors, for Gabinius had already 
been driven into exile. 

§ 8. On the outbreak of the Civil War, Cesar freed Aristo- 
bulus and sent him to Judwa, but he was murdered on the 
journey by the partisans of Pompey, and his son Alexander 
was executed by Scipio at Antioch. Antigonus alone was 
left; and his claims were superseded by the timely aid which 
Antipater gave Cesar in his Egyptian campaign (s.c. 48). 
His services were rewarded by the restoration of his puppet 
‘Hyrcanus to the sovereignty, with the title of Ethnarch, and 
by the remission of tribute in the Sabbatic year. . ANTIPATER 
was made the Procurator of all Judza, and a Roman citizen ; 
and the aggrandizement of his family occupies the few remain- 
ing years of the Asmonzean dynasty. 

Antipater had four sons:—Phasaél, Herop, Joseph, and 
Pheroras, and a daughter named Salome.’.. He made Phasaél 
governor of Jerusalem, and Herod, who was only fifteen years 
old, governor of Galilee. Hurop***soon distinguished him- 

® See the Genealogical Table in the] Greek name, like nearly all those of 


Notes and Tllustrations (B). the leaders at this period. His moth- 
© Properly Herodes (Howéqc), a. er was Cypros, an Arabian princess. 
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self alike by energy in his government and defiance of all Jew- 
ish laws and powers. He put down the banditti by a severi- 
ty in which we see the germs of his later cruelties. His exe- 
cution of their leader roused the jealousy of the Sanhedrim, 
who cited him to answer before them for his assumption of 
the power of life and death. Confident in the popularity 
his success had earned, and bearing a menacing letter from 
Sextus Cesar, the governor of Syria, Herod appeared before 
the Sanhedrim in arms and royal purple. The only man who 
dared to rebuke his presumption and to warn the court against 
submission, Sameas, was one of the only two whose lives Her- 
od spared when the warning was fulfilled. Hyrcanus adjourn- 
ed the trial, and permitted Herod to excape to Damascus to 
Sextus Cesar, who made him governor of Celesyria. It re- 
. quired all the influence of Antipater to dissnade his son from 
marching in arms upon Jerusalem. 

§ 9. The death of Julius Cesar (s.c. 44) was a great blow, 
not only to the party of Hyrcanus and the family of Antipater, 
but to the whole Jewish nation, to whom he had granted pro- 
tection in their religion.’ Cassius assumed the government 
of Syria with the intolerant rapacity of a proconsul of the old 
school. Judea was assessed at 700 talents, half to be raised 
by Antipater and his sons, and half by Malichus, a courtier of 
Hyrcanus. Malichus being unable to raise his portion, would 
have fallen a victim to the resentment of Cassius,” had not 
Antipater made good the deficiency from the treasures of Hyr- 
canus. Malichus acquitted the obligation by poisoning Antip- 
ater; but Herod not long afterward procured the murder of 
Malichus in the presence of Hyrcanus, who was forced to ap- 
prove the deed as performed by the authority of Cassius, 
whose favor Herod had completely won. 

The departure of Cassius from Syria seemed to give the 
stricter Jews the opportunity of throwing off the domination 
of the Herodians, for so we may call the party.since the death’ 
of Antipater. . But Phasaél put them down at Jerusalem, and 
Antigonus himself was repulsed from Galilee by Herod. 
Their hopes revived with the battle of Philippi (B.c. 42); and 
Hyrcanus placed himself. at their head. He was won back, 


4 Josephus (Ant. xiv. 10) quotes {amid all their civil dissensions, to 
edicts of Cesar and the Senate, grant-.| the rites which had been neglected 
ing to Hyreanus the city of Joppa, | before the Captivity. 
and to the people the enjoyment of | _ ™ This great ‘‘liberator” of his 
the Sabbath and the Sabbatie year; | country sold the people of several de- 
an interesting proof, among others, | faulting villages into slavery. 
of the adherence of the later Jews, 3 
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however, by Herod, who offered to marry his granddaughter 


. Mariamne,’* and so allied himself to the. Asmonzan family. 


Herod also defeated Antigonus, though supported by the Ro- 
man governor of Damascus; and his presents and ‘flattery » 
secured the favor of Mark Antony, to whom the second tri- 
umvirate had given the dominion of the Kast. Antony com- 
mitted the two governments of Palestine to Herod and his 
brother Phasaél, under the title of tetrarchs, and issued various 
decrees in favor of Hyrcanus and the Jewish nation (s.c. 41). 

A last ray of hope from the East gilded the fall of the As- 
moneeans. While Antony was spending his time in dalliance 
with Cleopatra, Syria revolted, and called in the aid of the 
Parthians under Pacorus, the king’s son (z.c. 40). | Antigo- 
nus, the surviving son of Aristobulus, offered the Parthian 
general 1000 talents and 500 women of the noblest families, if 
he would restore him to the throne. Supported by a Parthian 
force, Antigonus marched upon Jerusalem, where the two fac- 
tions came to open war, and Hyrcanus was only upheld by 
Herod’s energy and severity. At length Hyrcanus and Phas- 
aél were induced, against the advice of Herod, to submit their 
cause in person to Barzaphernes, the Parthian commander in 
Syria. Herod fled to Massada, a strong fortress on the west 
side of the Dead Sea, where he placed his mother, his sister, 
and his betrothed bride, Mariamne, under the care of his 
brother Joseph and an Idumezan force, while he betook him- 
self to Rome. - Foiled in the main object of securing Herod’s 
person, the Parthian general threw Hyrcanus and Phasaél into 
chains. The latter committed suicide in prison. The former 
was mutilated of his ears, in order to disqualify him from 
continuing high-priest. _He lived for some years longer, and 
was at last put to death by Herod on a charge of treason. 

§ 10. AnTiconus, the last ruler of the Asmonzan house, 
held a nominal sovereignty for three years (B.c. 40-37). The 
Parthians ravaged the country, and Herod soon returned in a 
new character. He had artfully advocated with the triumvirs 
the claims of young Aristobulus, the brother of Mariamne, 
who was the grandson both of Aristobulus and Hyrcanus.”* 


She was the danghter of Alex- 
ander, the son of Aristobulus, and of 
Alexandra, the danghter of Hyrca- 
nus, and so the last representative 
(except Antigonus and her brother 
Aristobulus) of both the surviving 
branches of the Asmonzan house. 
By the marriage, which took place 





in B.c. 87, the same year in which 
Antigonus was put to death, Herod 
adopted her claims as his own. 

4 His father was Alexander, the 
elder son of Aristobulus, and his 
mother was Alexandra, the daughter 
of Hyrcanus. 
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But his real wishes were doubtless well known to his former 
friend, Antony ; with his usual address he secured the favor 
of Octavian; and the result was a decree of the Senate appoint- 
ing him’king of Judea. 

All this was done at Rome in the short space of a week, 
and Herod landed at Ptolemais after an absence of only three 
months. Antigonus was now left to himself, his Parthian allies 
having retired on the advance of Ventidius, the legate of Anto- 
ny. He was besieging Massada, which Herod speedily relieved 
with the aid of a Roman force under Silo. The treachery of 
this general, whose object was to make all the gain he could 
of both parties, compelled Herod, after considerable successes, 
to retire from before Jerusalem. Fixing his head-quarters in 
Samaria, he employed his energies in clearing Galilee of rob- 
bers. The next year’s campaign was indecisive; but, after 
the expulsion of the Parthians from Syria, Antony placed a 
sufficient force at Herod’s disposal. Having gained a great 
battle over Pappus, the general of Antigonus, Herod formed 
the siege of Jerusalem in the spring of B.c. 37; while he sought 
to recommend himself to the Asmonzan party by completing 
his marriage with Mariamne. The siege lasted six months; 
the sufferings of the besieged being increased by the scarcity 
of a Sabbatic year. The city was at length taken on a Sab- 
bath ;*° and such was the fury of the Roman soldiery under 
Sosius, that Herod had to entreat that he might not be left 
king of a depopulated capital. Antigonus was sent in chains 
to Antony, who put him to*death at Herod’s instigation. The 
last king of the Maccabzean line was the first sovereign who 
ended his life beneath the rods and axe of the Roman lictor ; 
and the Jewish historian so far sympathizes with Rome, as to 
forget the shame of his nation in contempt for the weakness 
of its last native ruler. Thus ended the Asmonan dynasty 
(z.c. 37), in the 130th year from the first victories of Judas 
Maccabeeus, and the 70th from the assumption of the royal 
title by Aristobulus J. We shall soon see how the sole re- 
maining scion of the long line. of heroes, priests, and princes, 
the young Aristobulus, was cut. off by Herod. - 


* The “ Day of Saturn,” Dion Cass. slviii. 22. 
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(A:) THE SANHEDRIM. || 


| 
_ Tur word Sanhedrim, properly 
Sanhedrin, is formed from cuvédpior : | 
the attempts of the Rabbins to find 
a Hebrew etymology for it are idle, 

The Great Sanhedrim, as it is call- 
ed in the Talmud, was the supreme | 
council of the Jewish people in the 
time of Christ and earlier. In the 
Mishna it is also styled house of judg- 
ment. 

The origin, of this assembly is 
traced in the Mishna to the seventy | 
elders whom Moses was directed to | 
associate with him in the government | 
of the Israelites (Num. xi. 16, 17). | 
This body continued: to exist, ac- 
cording to the Rabbinical accounts, 

down to the close of the Jewish, 
commonwealth. But it is now gen- 

erally admitted that the tribunal es- | 
tablished by Moses was_ probably 
temporary, and did not continue to 

exist after the Israclites had entered | 
Palestine. 

In the lack of definite historical ; 
information as to the establishment 
of the Sanhedrim, it can only be said 
in general that the Greek etymology | 
of the name seems to point to a pe- 
riod subsequent to the Macedonian 
supremacy in Palestine. The fact | 
that Herod, when procurator of Gal- | 
ilee, was summoned before the San- 
hedrim (B. c. 47), on the ground 
that in putting men to death he had 
usurped the authority of the body 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. 9, § 4), shows that | 
it then possessed much power and 
was not of very recent origin. If | 


D 





the yepovcia ray lovdaiwy, in 2:Mace, 
i, 10,, iv. 44,.xi. 27, designates the 
Sanhedrim—as it probably does—thig 
is the earliest historical trace of its 
existence. 

In the silence of-Philo, Josephus, 
and the Mishna respecting the consti- 
tution of the Sanhedrim, we are 
obliged to depend upon the few in- 
cidental notices in the New Testa- 
ment. From these we gather that 
it consisted of apytepeic, chief priests, 
or the heads of the twenty four class- 
es into which the priests were di- 
vided (including, probably, those whe 
had: been high-priests),. mpecBuirepor, 
elders, men of age and.experience, and 
yoapparetc, scribes, lawyers, or thosc 
learned in the Jewish law (Matt. 
xx. 57, 59; Mark xv. 1; Luke xxii. 
66; Acts y. 21); i 

The number of members is usual- 
ly given as 71, though other author- 
ities make them 70, and others 72. 
The president of this body was 
styled Nasi, and was chosen on ac- 
count of his eminence in worth and 
wisdom. Often, if not generally, 
this pre-eminence was accorded to 
the high-priest. That the high-priest 
presided at the condemnation of Je- 
sus (Matt. xxvi. 62) is plain from the 
narrative. The vice-president, call- 
ed in the Talmud father of the house - 
of judgment, sat at the right hand of 
the president. While in session the 
Sanhedrim sat in the form of a half- 


circle. In Matt. xxvi. 58, Mark xiv, 


54, al., the lictors or attendants of 
the Sanhedrim are referred to under 
the name of trnpérat. 
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The pluce in which the sessions of 
the Sanhedrim were ordinarily held 
was, according to the Talmud, a hall 
called Gazzith, supposed to have 
been situated in the south-east corner 
of one of the courts near the Temple 
building. In special exigencies, how- 
ever, it seems to have met in the res- 
idence of the high-priest (Matt. xxvi. 
3). Forty vears before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and consequently 
while the Saviour was: teaching in 
Palestine, the sessions of the Sanhe- 
drim were removed from the hall 
Gazzith to a somewhat greater dis- 
tance from the temple building, al- 
though still on Mount Moriah. Aft- 
er several other changes, its seat was 
finally established at Tiberias. 

As a judicial body the Sanhedrim 
constituted a supreme court, to which 


belonged in the first instance the tri- | 


al of a tribe fallen into idolatry, 
false prophets, and the high-priest, 
as well as the other priests. As an 
administrative council, it determined 
other important matters. Jesus was 
arraigned before this body as a false 
prophet (John xi. 47), and Peter, 
John, Stephen, and Paul as teachers 


Notes and Illustrations. 
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of error and deceivers of the people. 
From Acts ix. 2, it appears that the 
Sanhedrim exercised a degree of au- 
thority beyond the limits of Pales- 
tine. According to the Jerusalem 
Gemara, the power of inflicting capi- 
tal punishment was taken away from 
this tribunal forty years before the 
destruction “ef Jerusalem. With this 
agrees the answer of the Jews to Pi- 
late (John xix. 31), ‘It is not law- 
ful for us to put any man to death.” 
Beyond the arrest, trial, and condem- 
nation of one convicted of violating 
the ecclesiastical law, the jurisdiction 
of the Sanhedrim at the time could 
not be extended; the confirmation 
and execution of the sentence in 
capital cases belonged to the Roman 
procurator. The stoning of Stephen 
(Acts vii. 56 sqq.) is only an appar- 
ent exception, for it was either a tu- 
multuous procedure, or, if done by 
order of the Sanhedrim, was an ille- 
gal assumption of power, as Jose- 
phus (Ant. xx. 9, 1) expressly de- 
clares the execution of the Apostle 
James during the absence of the pre- 
curator to have been. 


Notes and Illustrations. 
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Temple of Herod restored. See p. SD. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HEROD THE GREAT. B.C. 37-4. 


§ 1. Government and policy of the Herodian family—HeErop THE Great 
—Massacre of the Sanhedrim-—The high-priesthood—Aristobulus ap- 
pointed and murdered—Herod and Cleopatra—The Battle of Actium 
—Herod and Octavian. ~ § 2. Extent and divisions of Herod’s king- 

‘dom. § 8. Domestic tragedies—Deaths of Mariamne and Alexandra. 
§ 4. Government of Herod—His hellenizing practices—Building of the 
Antonia, of Sebaste, and of Cxsarea—Herod. courts Augustus and 
Agrippa—His munificence. § 5. Rebuilding: of the Tempie. § 6. 
Family of Herod—Judicial murder-of Aristobulus and Alexander— 
Conspiracy and condemnation of Antipater. § 7. Herod’s last illness 
—Alarm at the birth of Christ—The Massacre at Bethlehem—Execnu- 
tion of Antipater—Death of Herod. §°8. Character of Herod—His 
place in Sacred History—The subsequent history of the Jews in two 
streams. 


§ 1. Tue history of the Herodian family presents one side 
of the last development of the Jewish nation. The evils 


Character of Herod. 717 
already seen in the hierarchy which grew up after the 
Return, found an unexpected embodiment: in the tyranny of 
a foreign usurper. Religion was adopted as a policy; and 
the hellenizing designs of Antiochus Epiphanes were carried 
out, at least in their spirit, by men who professed to observe 
the Law. Side by side with the spiritual.“ kingdom of God,” 
proclaimed by John the Baptist, and founded by the Lord, a 
kingdom of the world was established, which in its external 
splendor recalled the traditional magnificence of Solomon. 
The simultaneous realization of the two principles, national 
and spiritual, which had long variously influenced the Jews 
in the establishment of a dynasty and a church, is a fact preg- 
nant with instruction. In the fullness of time a descendant of 
Ksau established a false counterpart of the promised glories of 
Messiah. 

Various accounts are given of the ancestry of the Herods; 
but, neglecting the exaggerated statements of friends and ene- 
mies,’ it seems certain that they were of Idumzan descent, a 
fact which is indicated by the forms of some of the names 
which were retained in the family. But though aliens by 
race, the. Herods were Jews in faith. The Idumezans had 
been conquered and brought over to Judaism by John 
Hyreanus (B.c. 130); and from the time of their conversion 
they remained constant to their new religion, looking upon 
Jerusalem as their mother city, and claiming for themselves 
the name of Jews.” 

The general policy of the whole Herodian family, though 
modified by the personal characteristics of the successive 
rulers,,was the same. It centred in the endeavor to found a 
great and independent kingdom, in’ which the power of 
Judaism should subserve the consolidation of a state. The 
protection of Rome was in the first instance a necessity ; but 
the designs of Herod I. and Agrippa I. point to an independ- 


B.C. 37. 


1The Jewish partisans of Herod 
(Nicolas. Damascenus, ap. Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 1, 3) sought to raise him to 
the dignity of a descent from one of 
the noble families which returned 
from Babylon; and, on- the other 
hand, early Christian writers repre- 
sented his origin as utterly mean and 
servile. Africanus has preserved a 
tradition (Routh, Redd. Sacr. ii. p. 
235), on the authority of ‘‘ the natu- 
yal kinsmen of the Saviour,” which 


makes Antipater the father of Herod, | 





| the son of one Herod, a slave attached 


to the service of a temple of Apollo at 
Ascalon, who was. taken prisoner by 
Idumezean robbers, and kept by them, 
as his father could not pay his ransom. 
The locality (cf. Philo, Leg. ad Caium, 
§ 30) no less than the office was calen- 
lated to fix a heavy reproach upon 
the name (cf, Routh, ad /oc.). This 


| story is repeated with great inaccu- 


racy by Epiphanius (//@r. xx.). 
2 Joseph. Ant. xx-7,§ 7; BJ. i. 
10, § 4, iv. 4, § 4. 
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ent Eastern Empire as their end, and not to a mere subject 
monarchy. Such a consummation of the Jewish hopes seems 
to have found some measure of acceptance. at first, and hence 
arose the party of the Herodians ,;* and by a natural reaction 
the temporal dominion of the Herods opened the way to the 
destruction of the Jewish nationality. The religion which 
was degraded into the instrument of unscrupulous ambition 
lost its power to quicken a united people. The high-priests 
were appointed and deposed by Herod I. and his successors 
with such a reckless disregard for the character of their office, 
that the office itself was deprived of its sacred dignity.* The 
nation was divided, and amid the conflicts of sects a univers- 
al faith arose, which more than fulfilled the nobler hopes that 
found no satisfaction in the treacherous grandeur of a court. 
Herop THE Great’ (B.c. 37-4) was now established on 
the throne of Judea, and founded a dynasty of princes who 
ruled in different parts of Palestine under various titles; but. 
among whom he himself was the last, as he was the first, inde- 
pendent sovereign of the whole country. For he may be 
termed independent in reference to the exercise of his power, 
though its origin and tenure rested on the will of his Roman 
masters. By birth an Idumzan, by policy and predilection 
an adherent and imitator of Rome, he seemed to meny of his 
subjects little better than a heathen conqueror ; and his cruel- 
ties to the Asmonzan house, which was still held in reverence, 
roused a deep sense of indignation. He signahzed his eleva- 
tion to the throne by offerings to the Capitoline Jupiter, and 
surrounded his person with foreign mercenaries, some of 
whom had been formerly in the service of Cleopatra. His 
coins, and those of his successors, bore only Greek legends, 
and he introduced heathen games within the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. He resolved at once to show the malcontents that they 
had a master. Massacre and confiscation were dealt out to 
the Asmonzan party. Forty-five of the chief adherents of 
Antigonus were put to death, with the whole Sanhedrim, 
except the rabbis Sameas and Pollio,® who had counseled the 
surrender of Jerusalem during the siege. Their. spoils 
enabled Herod to satisfy the rapacity of his patron Antony. 
The whole period of Herod’s reign was, in many respects, a 


5 Notes and Illustrations (A). but this is a title of royalty, not the 

* See Acts xxiii. 2 fol. appellation of the man. 

* Ewald observes that Herod is not; . °'The Jewish names of these two 
called the Great in any contemporary great rabbis were Shemaiah and Ab- 
document. There are inscriptions taleon. They were the sons of pros- 
which style him ‘‘ the Great King,” ec'ytes. 
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repetition of that of the Maccabees and Antiochus Epiphanes. 
True, Herod was more politic and more prudent, and also 
probably had more sympathy with the Jewish character, than 
Antiochus. But the spirit of stern resistance to innovation 
and of devotion to the law of Jehovah burned no less fiercely 
in the breasts of the people than it had done before; and it is 
curious to remark how every attempt on Herod’s part to 
introduce foreign customs was met. by outbreaks, and how 
futile were all the benefits which he conferred both on the 
temporal and ecclesiastical welfare of the people when these 
obnoxious intrusions were in question. Whatever his ulti- 
mate designs might be, he was not yet prepared to annul the 
great institutions of religion; nor, as a stranger of the hated 
race of Esau, did he venture to assume the robes of Aaron. 
He brought an obscure priest from Babylon, named Ananel, 
to fill the office of high-priest, which had been vacant since 
the mutilation of Hyrcanus. But this insult to the surviving 
members of the Asmonzan house found an able and unscrupu- 
lous opponent. This was Alexandra, the daughter of Hyr- 
canus, widow of Alexander the elder son of Aristobulus, and 
mother of Herod’s wife Mariamne, and of young Aristobulus, 
whose claims we have seen Herod himself affecting to sup- 
port at Rome. Her adroit appeals to Cleopatra, and her 
unscrupulous intrigues to win over Antony, alarmed Herod, 
who, always ready to trim his policy by necessity, conferred 
the high-priesthood on Aristobulus. But the people’s ap- 
plause, when they saw the graceful youth of sixteen, the last 
scion of the Maccabees, perform his office with a dignity be- 
coming his descent, sealed the doom which had doubtless al- 
ready been resolved on. Ata feast given by Alexandra to 
Herod near Jericho, Aristobulus was drowned while bathing 
in a tank, as if accidentally, by the rough play of his comrades, 
who were instigated by Herod. Ananel was then reappointed 
to the priesthood. 

_ It was in vain that the king honored his victim with a 
splendid funeral. The people were not deceived by his pre- 
tended grief; and Alexandra again appealed to Cleopatra. 
Herod was summoned to Antony at Laodicea. . He resolved 
ito face the danger; but, the husband’s jealousy being perhaps 
mixed with the desire for a sweet revenge on Alexandra in the 
death of her remaining child, he left orders with his brother 
Joseph to dispatch Mariamne on the first néws of his own 
death. Herod’s gifts and personal influence with Antony. 
triumphed even over the enmity of Cleopatra; but the visit 
had fatal consequences. Herod returned, with Celesyria 
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added to his dominions, to have his mind poisoned against 
his wife by the jealousy of his sister Salome. His fondness 
tor Mariamne, however, prevailed over suspicion, till her own 
remonstrance with him for the cruel sentence, which Joseph 
had betrayed to her, seemed to prove the familiarity alleged by 
Salome. But her charms had not yet lost their power, and his 
rage was satiated by the execution of Joseph and the impris- 
onment of Alexandra. A new danger followed, in the shape 
of a visit of Cleopatra to Jerusalem, on her return with Antony 
from his Parthian expedition; but Herod, after saving his 
kingdom from her cupidity, had the rarer skill to preserve 
himself from her fascinations. He is even said to have con- 
templated her murder, as the best service he could do at once’ 
to Antony and himself, and to have afterward taken credit 
with Augustus for such a proof of friendship to his patron. 

In the spring of 31, the year of the battle of Actium, Judea 
was visited by an earthquake, the effects of which appear to 
have been indeed tremendous: 10,000,’ or, according to 
another account,® 20,000 persons were killed by the fall of 
buildings, and an immense quantity of cattle. The panic at 
Jerusalem was very severe; but it was calmed by the argu- 
ments of Herod, then departing to a campaign on the east 
of Jordan for the interests of Cleopatra, against Malchus, 
king of Arabia. This campaign, in which Herod won a dear- 
bought: victory, kept him, whether by good fortune or design, 
from following Antony to Actium. He went to meet the 
conqueror at Rhodes, having first put an end to all rivalry 
from the Asmonzxan house by the execution of the aged Hyr- 
canus on a charge of ‘treason (z.c. 30). He intrusted the 
government to his brother Pheroras, and provided for the 
safety of liis family in the fortress of Massada. - Mariamne 
and her mother were placed in Alexandrion, under the care 
of his steward Joseph and an Iturean named Soémus, with 
the same secret instructions as before. Herod had not mis- 
calculated his: personal influence over the young Octavian. 
Instead of apologizing for his faithful adherence to Antony, 
he urged it as a proof of the constancy which the conqueror 
might expect. He returned to Judea, invested anew with the 
diadem, and honored with marks of personal favor. He 
shortly after met Octavian on his way to Egypt at Ptolemais, 
and secured his favor by a magnificent entertainment, by 
providing for All the wants of the Roman army, and by a 
present of 800 talents. 


1 Ans, xv. 5, § 2: SeBiIri. WOES 8; 
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§ 2. When the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra was con- 
summated, and Egypt. reduced to a Roman province, Octavi- 
an restored to Herod those parts of Palestine which Antony 
had «presented to Cleopatra, as well as the fortresses and 
maritime towns, which had long been the objects of dispute, 
as Gadara, Samaria, Joppa, Gaza, and the Tower of Straton, 
soon to become the princely city of Caesarea. Herod was 
now master of a kingdom which included all the land origi- 
nally divided among the twelve tribes, together with Tdumza. 
Exclusive of the latter country, the whole was divided into 
four districts, a clear conception of which is needful for under- 
standing the topography of our Lord’s ministry :—i. Jup=a; 
extending from the confines of Egypt and the southern desert 
to a line drawn from Joppa, not far different from the 32d 
parallel of latitude. ii. Samaria; whose N. boundary ran 
along the hills 8. of the plain of Esdraélon, meeting the sea 8. 
of Dora. iii. Gatien, Lower and Upper; extending north- 
ward as far as the parallel of Mount Hermon;. but shut out 
from the sea by the narrow strip of Pheenice, which reached 
S. of Carmel and even of Dora. iv. Peraa,°® the name of 
the whole region E. of Jordan and the Dead Sea as far S. as 
the Arnon, which was again subdivided into—(1) Perea, in 
the narrower sense, between the Arnon and the Jabbok: (2) 
Galaaditis, the old land of Gilead, partly overlapping the 
former: (3) Batanwa, (4) Gaulonitis, and (5)Lturea or Au- 
ranitis, embracing together the ancient country of Bashan: 
(6). Zrachonitis, in the wild rocky desert of the Hauran. (7) 
Abilene, among the eastern foot-hills of the Antilibanus, lay 
beyond the proper limits of the country. Lastly, (8) Decap- 
olis, a name at first given to Ten Cities in the north, which 
were rebuilt and endowed with certain privileges at the time 
of the first Roman occupation (B.c. 65), became the designa- 
tion of a large district on both sides the lake of Galilee. 

§ 3. This. fair kingdom had been won (we have seen in 
what way) by.a man of ability, magnificence, and taste; but 
utterly regardless of his people’s most cherished feelings, and 
insensible to the high destiny of the “Holy Nation,” the 
“peculiar possession of Jehovah.” This idea has been for 
some time so steadily fading, that the sacred name has almost 
disappeared from our pages; but it was reserved for the 
Idumzan usurper at once to reunite the nation, and to heathen- 


°H gepaia (sc. xwpa), the oppo-| opposite side of a river, strait, cte., 
site country, is a general term in| as we say “over the water.” 
Greek geography for any land on the 
. D2 
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ize its government, and so to prove the need, while smoothing 
the way, for the advent of the Christ. Meanwhile Herod’s 
prosperity was poisoned by unparalleled domestic tragedies. 
Alexandra and Mariamne had again won from Soémus the 
secret of Herod’s fatal orders, and this time the wife’s indig- 
nation and the renewed accusations of Salome were too strong 
for Herod’s fondness. Convinced at length that guilty love 
was the price of his betrayed secret, Herod doomed Mari- 
amne to death; and her last moments were insulted by the 
reproaches with which her mother purchased a brief respite 
for herself. The proud and beautiful queen died with the 
courage of innocence, leaving Herod the victim of a remorse 
which never ceased. In its first transports he retired into 
solitude, and fell dangerously ill. Alexandra now thought the 
time was come to consummate her intrigues and revenge; but 
her plot for seizing the Tower of Baris was betrayed to 
Herod, and she was led to the fate which her daughter had so 
lately suffered. Her death removed Herod’s last fears from 
the Asmonzans ; but his illness seems to have given the last 
permanent tinge of morose cruelty to his stern temper. 
Among many distinguished victims to the charge of an As- 
monzan conspiracy was Costabaras, an Idumean, the former 
husband of Salome, who had divorced him in direct violation 
of the law. 

§ 4. Herod’s. public administration was directed to the in- 
crease of his own royal state, and the gratification of his im- 
perial master. But he probably acted also from the more 
subtle policy of “counterbalancing by a strong Grecian party 
the turbulent and exclusive spirit of the Jews.” The Jews, 
who had so nobly resisted the attempt to persecute them into 
Hellenism, were now invited to adopt both Greek and Roman 
customs. The holy hill, to which David had carried up the 
ark of God, looked down upon a theatre and amphitheatre, in 
which Herod held games in honor of Augustus, with musical 
and dramatic contests, horse and chariot races, and the blood 
fights of gladiators and wild beasts, while Jewish athletes 
took part in gymnastic contests. The sullen submission of the 
people was only overtaxed by the sight of the trophies hung 
round the theatre; but when Herod had them opened to show 
that they contained no idols, indignation gave way to ridicule. 
A few, however, viewed these proceedings with far sterner 
feelings. Ten zealots bound themselves by a vow to kill 
Herod in the theatre; but they were discovered and put to 
death, enduring the most cruel torments with the constancy 
of the Maccabzean martyrs. 
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At this time Herod occupied the old palace of the Asino- 
nzeans, which crowned the eastern face of the upper city, and 
stood adjoining the Xystus at the end of the bridge which 
formed the communication between the south part of the 
Temple and the upper city.’ This palace was not yet so 
magnificent as he afterward made it, but it was already most 
richly furnished.’ Herod had now also completed the im- 
provements of the Baris—the fortress built by John Hyrcanus 
on the foundations of Simon Maccabeus—which he had 
enlarged and strengthened at great expense, and named Anto- 
nia—after his friend Mark Antony.’ This celebrated for- 
tress formed an intimate part of the Tempt, as reconstructed 
by Herod. It stood at the west end of the north wall of the 
Temple, and was inaccessible on all sides but that.’® He pro- 
vided a refuge, ini case of need, from the hostility of Jerusa- 
lem, in the two fortresses of Gaba in Galilee and Heshbon in 
Perea. A similar feeling was displayed in his restoration of 
Samaria, which he called Sebaste,“ in honor of Augustus, and 
peopled with his veteran soldiers mingled with descendants 
of the old Samaritans. But his greatest undertaking in this 
sort was the erection of a new maritime city on the site of the 
Tower of Straton. An exposed anchorage was converted into 
a safe harbor by a mole 200 feet wide, constructed of im- 
mense stones and fortified with towers. The city, magnifi- 
cently built in the Grzeco-Roman style of architecture, rose in 
the form of an amphitheatre from the quays that lined the 
harbor. Among its public buildings were a theatre and 
amphitheatre; and in its cent:e stood a temple dedicated to 
Augustus, with two colossal statues, one of Rome, and the 
other of the Emperor, in whose honor the ¢ity was called 
CasargEa. Thatall might be in keeping, it was peopled chief- 
ly by Greeks. Its erection occupied twelve years. Designed 
probably for Herod’s new capital, whenever he might feel it 
safe to throw off the last shred of Judaism, it became before 
long the seat of Roman government. Meanwhile its mari- 
time position brought Judea into closer contact than ever 
with the Roman world. Its ruins, which still bear the 


0 Joseph. Ant. xv. 8, § 5; comp. | had been at least seven or eight years 
xx. 8, § 11, and B. J. ii. 16, § 3. lin progress. 

1 Joseph. Ant. xv. 9, § 2.° |" 8 See Noles and Illustrations (B). 

2 The name was probably not be-| 1 ZeBaarde was the Greek transla- 
stowed later than B.c. 34 or 83—the tion of the Latin Augustus, and was 
date of Herod’s closest relations with | used throughout the East as the title 
Antony; and we may therefore infer | of the Emperor. 
that the alterations to the fortress | 
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imperial name, Aaisarieh, have no other inhabitants than 
wild beasts, serpents, lizards, and scorpions. Herod’s leaning 
to the religion of Rome was further shown by his erecting a 
temple of white marble, dedicated to Augustus, at the chief 
source of the Jordan, which had already acquired the heathen 
name of Paniewmn (the Cave of Pan). Around this temple 
his son Philip afterward built the city of Cawsarea-Philippi, 
in honor of Tiberius. 

Herod’s sons by Mariamne, Aristobulus and Alexander, were 
sent to be educated at Rome; and he lost no opportunity of 
waiting upon Augustus, whether in his wars or his peaceful 
progresses. At the same time he maintained the closest friend- 
ship with the great minister Agrippa, so. that “ Cesar was 
said to assign Herod the next place in his favor to Agrippa; 
Agrippa to esteem Herod higher than any of his friends, 
except Augustus.” This intimacy was the cause of the in- 
troduction into the family of Herod’s son, Aristobulus, of 
the name of Acrippa, which appears in the Acts of the 
Apostles.’ He courted the people of Greece by magnificent 
donations to the temple at Olympia, and was made perpetual 
president of the Olympic games—a strange mutation for both 
Jews and Greeks, that a half-heathen king of Judea should 
be the recognized head of the Hellenic race. 

Herod’s subjects were not without some compensation for 
all these insults to their national traditions. True, he put 
down every show of opposition with relentless severity. His 
perpetual fears of the Pharisees and Essenes prompted him 
to require of them an oath of allegiance, and he knew how to 
revenge himself for their obstinate refusal. His espionage 
was always. vigilant, and many murmurers disappeared for- 
ever in the prison of Hyreania, which has been called Herod’s 
Bastile. But he displayed a princely liberality. - His great 
works enriched the industrious, without adding to the bur- 
dens of the country; and the taxes were diminished by a 
third. 

The year 25—the next after the attempt on Herod’s life in 
the theatre—was one of great misfortunes. A long drought, 
followed by unproductive seasons, involved Judza in famine, 
and its usual consequence, a dreadful pestilence. Herod took 
a noble and at the same time a most politic course. He sent 
to Egypt. for corn, sacrificing for the purchase the costly 
decorations of his palace and his silver and gold plate. He 
was thus able to make regular distributions of corn and cloth- 


® See the Genealogical Table. 
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ing, on an enormous scale, for the present necessities of the 
people, as well as to supply seed for the next year’s crop." 
The result was to remove to a great degree the animosity 
occasioned by his proceedings in the previous year. 

In this year or the next Herod took another wife, the 
daughter of an obscure priest of Jerusalem named Simon. 
Shortly before the marriage Simon was made high-priest in 
the room of Joshua, or Jesus, the son of Phaneus, who ap- 
pears to have succeeded Ananel, and was now deposed to 
make way for Herod’s future father-in-law.’ It was probably 
on the occasion of this marriage that he built a new and ex- 
‘tensive palace’* immediately adjoining the old wall at the 
north-west corner of the upper city,’® about the spot now oe. 
cupied by the Latin convent, in which, as memorials of his 
connection with Cesar and Agrippa, a large apartment, su- 
perior in size to the Sanctuary of the Temple, was named after 
each. This palace was very strongly fortified: it communi- 
cated with the three great towers on the wall erected shortly 
after, and it became the citadel, “ special fortress,” as Josephus 
calls it, of the upper city. A road led to it from the northern 
gate in the west wall of the Temple enclosure. 

§ 5. But his great claim to the favor of the Jews was that 
restoration of the Temple, the design of which he announced - 
to the people assembled at the Passover (n.c.20 or 19). If 
we may believe Josephus, he pulled down the whole edifice to 
its foundations and laid them anew on an enlarged scale; but 
the ruins still exhibit, in some parts, what. seem to be the 
foundations laid by Zerubbabel, and beneath them the more 
massive substructions of Solomon. The new edifice was a 
stately pile of Graeco-Roman architecture, built in white mar- 
ble with gilded acroteria. It is minutely described by Jo- 
sephus, and the New Testament has made us familiar with 
the pride of the Jews in its magnificence.” A different feel- 
ing, however, marked the commencement of the work, which 
met with some opposition from the fear that what Herod had 
begun he would not be able to finish. He overcame all jeal- 
ousy by engaging not to pull down any part of the existing 
buildings till all the materials for the new edifice were collect- 
ed on its site. Two years appear to have been occupied in 
these preparations, among which Josephus mentions the teach- 


6 Joseph. Ant. xv. 9, § 2. royal palace” (Joseph. Ant. xx. 8, 
Joseph. Ant. xv. 9, § 3. § 11). 
*®The old palace of the Asmone-| Joseph. B. J. v. 4, § 4. 

ans continued to be known as ‘‘the| * See Notes and Illustrations (B). 
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ing some of the priests and Levites to work as masons and 
carpenters—and then the work began. - 

The holy “house” (vadc), including the Porch, Sanctuary, 
and Holy of Holies, was finished in a year and a half (.c. 16). 
Its completion, on the anniversary of Herod’s inauguration, 
was celebrated by lavish sacrifices and a great feast. Yet 
even this splendid work was not likely to mislead the Jews as 
to the real spirit of the king. While he rebuilt the temple at 
Jerusalem, he rebuilt also the temple at Samaria, and made 
provision, in his new city of Caesarea, for the celebration of 
heathen worship; and it has been supposed that the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple furnished him with the opportunity of de- 
stroying the authentic collection of genealogies which was of 
the highest importance to the priestly families. Herod, as 
appears from his public designs, affected the dignity of a 
second Solomon, but he joined the license of that monarch to 
his magnificence; and it was said that the monument which 
he raised over the royal tombs was due to the fear which 
seized him after a sacrilegious attempt to rob them of secret 
treasures. 

About B.c. 9—eight -years from the commencement—the ~ 
court and cloisters of the Temple were finished, and the bridge 
between the south cloister and the upper city (demolished by 
Pompey) was doubtless now rebuilt with that massive mason- 
ry of which some remains still survive.” At this time equally 
magnificent works were being carried on in another part of 
the city, namely,.in the old wall at the north-west corner, con- 
tiguous to the palace, where three towers of great size and 
magnificence were erected on the wall, and one as an outwork 
at a small distance to the north. The latter was called Pse- 
phinus, the three former were Hippicus, after one of his 
friends—Phasaélus, after his brother—and Mariamne, after 
his queen.” Phasaélus appears to have been erected first of the 
three,” though it can not have been begun at the time of 
Phasaél’s death, as that took place some years before Jerusa- 
lem came into Herod’s hands. The Temple continued after- 
ward to receive fresh additions, besides the repairs of injuries 
done in frequent tumults, so that, when it was visited ,by our 
Lord at the beginning of his ministry (a.p. 27), it was said 
that the building had occupied the intervening forty years. 
Nor did it cease then; for Josephus places its completion by 
Herod Agrippa II. about a.p. 65, only five years before its 
final destruction; an act in which its finisher, and the great- 


*1 For their positions see the plan. 2 Joseph. Ant. xvii. 10, § 2. 
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grandson of its founder, was the ally of the Romans, a.v. 70. 
The great Agrippa, though a heathen, is connected with the 
Temple in another way. When on a visit to Herod, he pro- 
pitiated the Jews by offering a hecatomb of oxen, and feasted 
all the people, Herod having joined in his heathen sacrifices 
at Ceesarea. During this period, in fact, Herod was drawing 
closer to his patron. In the beginning of B.c. 14 he joined 
Agrippa in the Euxine with a powerful fleet, and his services 
were rewarded by the addition of the territory to the east of 
the lake of Gennesareth, where Herod hunted the robbers of 
Trachonitis out of their mountain caves with wonderful vigor 
and relentless cruelty. Part of this region was formed into 
a tetrarchy for his brother Pheroras. He also procured from 
Agrippa the restoration of privileges and immunities to the 
Jews of the “Dispersion.” On his return, in the autumn of 
the same year, he addressed the people assembled at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and remitted them a fourth of the an- 
nual tax. 
§ 6. The eye turned from all this splendor to Herod’s do- 
mestic life meets one of the most appalling spectacles in the 
_pages of history. The source of all-his cruelties is tobe found 
in his usurpation. His jealousy was excited by the Asmo- 
nan blood which flowed in the veins of his own sons by his 
marriage with Mariamne; and his conscience, ever reproach- 
ing him with her murder, prompted him to suspect her aven- 
gers in her children. Those who had urged him on to the 
condemnation of Mariamne had better reason for the like 
fears on their own account. So when Herod brought back 
Aristobulus and Alexander from their three years’ residence 
at Rome,” their destruction was already half-prepared. Their 
fate was sealed by the enthusiasm of the people, who hailed in 
their graceful persons and popular manners the true scions of — 
the Asmonzan house. Herod, who never displayed that mo- 
rose depravity which loves wickedness for its own sake, treat- 
ed the youths at first like a father. He married Alexander 
to Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
and Aristobulus to his cousin Berenice, the daughter of 
Salome. Even this union did not appease Salome’s jealous 
ambition. With the aid of Herod’s brother, Pheroras, she 
so far wrought on his fears as to induce him to send for An- 
TIPATER, his eldest son by Doris, whom he had divorced to 


* This journey to Rome took place | Herod appears to have returned to 
immediately after the feast of the first | Jerusalem with the young princes in 
inauguration of the Temple, and! the following spring (B.c. 15). 
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marry Mariamne. Antipater proved a deadly and unscrupu- 
lous enemy to his brothers, who were at length carried by 
Herod before the tribunal of Augustus at Aquileia (B.c. 13). 
Herod was accompanied by Nicotaus Damascenvus, the inti- 
mate friend both of Augustus and himself, whose eloquence 
was so often of service to the Herodian family. This dis- 
tinguished rhetorician, a native of Damascus, and the son of 
Antipater and Stratonice, was the companion of Herod’s 
studies, and his mediator with Augustus whenever some 
especially flagrant act of the Jewish king stirred the emperor’s 
indignation. His name is curiously preserved in the medi- 
eval appellation of the palm-tree (nicola), a present of the 
finest fruit of which was made to him by Augustus on this 
oceasion. Nicolaus wrote lives of Augustus and of himself, 
and a Universal History. The emperor effected a reconcilia- 
tion; but still Antipater was placed before the sons of Ma- 
riamne in the succession to the throne; and, being sent to 
Rome in the train of Agrippa, he tried in all his letters to re- 
new Herod’s suspicions against them. Herod’s returnfrom a 
visit to Rome, in B.c. 11, was again followed by an address to 
the people assembled at the Feast of Tabernacles, in which the 
announcement of Antipater as his successor—a prince not of 
the Asmonzean blood—was recommended by new exemptions. 
The whole atmosphere of the court was poisoned with dis- 
trust. False accusers shared the fate of the accused; slaves 
were tortured to extract evidence; and at last Alexander was 
tempted toa most improbable confession. A fresh trial took 
place at Berytus before the Roman governors of Syria, Satur- 
ninus and Volumnius, with a court of 150 assessors, by a 
majority of whom the youths were condemned unheard, and 
Herod’s claim to the power of life and death over them was 
confirmed. After some hesitation he caused them to be 
strangled at Sebaste. 

In or about the year 7 occurred the affair of the Golden 
Eagle, a parallel to that of the theatre, and, like that, impor- 
tant, as showing how strongly the Maccabeean spirit of resist- 
ance to innovation on the Jewish law still existed, and how 
vai were any concessions in other directions, in the presence 
of such innovations. Herod had fixed a large golden eagle, 
the symbol of the Roman empire, of which Judeea was now a 
province, over the entrance to the Sanctuary, probably at the 
same time that he inscribed the name of Agrippa on the gate,.”* 
Asa breach of the second commandment—more than as. a 


- * Joseph. B. J. i. 21, § 8. 
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badge of dependence—this had excited the indignation of the 
Jews, and especially of two of the chief rabbis, who instigated 
their disciples to teat it down. A false report of the king’s 
death was made the occasion of doing this in open day, and 
in the presence of a large number of people. Being taken be- 
fore Herod, the rabbis defended their conduct and were burn- 
ed alive. The high-priest Matthias was deposed, and Joazar 
took his place. 

To complete the series of his domestic tragedies, Herod’s 
favored son, Antipater, conspired against his life with his 
favorite brother, Pheroras. The wife of Pheroras was con- 
nected with the Pharisees, 7000 of whom had refused: to take 
the oath of allegiance, and she was accused of disseminating 
disloyal prophecies. Pheroras fell into disgrace; but in his 
last illness, which soon followed, Herod treated him with a 
kindness which moved him to abandon his designs. Upon his 
death, not without suspicion of poison, Herod instituted an 
inquiry ; the whole plot was revealed, and proved by the con- 
fession of his wife. Antipater, who had gone to Rome to 
- avoid suspicion, was returning to reap, as he supposed, the 
fruit of his parricide, when he was seized at Sebaste, brought 
to trial before Herod and Varus, the Roman governor of 
Syria, and condemned on the clearest evidence. 

§ 7. While his doom awaited the confirmation of Augustus, 
Herod was seized with a most painful and loathsome disease. 
The increasing torments of his ulcerated body, which- derived 
no benefit from the warm baths of Callirhoé, drove him to 
new acts of frenzied cruelty; but we may well doubt whether 
the fancy of what he might have felt does not prevail over 
sober fact in the statement, that he ordered the representa- 
tives of the chief families of Judea to be shut up in the hip- 
podrome at Jericho, and to be put to death as soon as he ex- 
pired, that his funeral might not want mourners. 

His rage and terror were brought to a climax by a new and 
strange danger, threatening the crown which had cost him so 
much. A caravan, headed by persons of great distinction,” 
arrived at Jerusalem, making the ominous inquiry, “ Where is 
he that is born Kine or tHE Jews?” and declaring that the 
star of his Nativity had guided them from the distant East. 
Herod well knew the significance of that title. His agitation 
was shared by all the people of Jerusalem, though doubtless 
from widely different feelings. Assembling the teachers of 
the law, he obtained their opinion, on the authority of the 


2 Who these persons were will be considered in the next book. 
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prophet Micah, that Bethlehem would be the birthplace of 
the Messiah. Secretly calling for the strangers, and having 
learned from them the precise time of the star’s appearance, 
he sent them'to Bethlehem, and bade them return to inform 
him when they had found the babe, that he too might go and 
worship Him. Having in vain awaited their return, he re- 
solved to rid himself of the dreaded rival by the massacre of 
all the babes in Bethlehem and its district, from the age of 
two years old and under. The consummation of this sen- 
tence, and the escape of Jesus, belong to the next book of our 
history. We here regard the transaction from the point of 
view of Herod’s life. Vast as we know the issues at stake to 
- have been, we can hardly be surprised that, amid all the 
horrors of Herod’s last days, the murder of some ten or twelve 
children in a small country town” escaped the notice of the 
Jews at the time, and of their historian afterward. 

They soon had horrors enough in their very midst. The 
embassy returned from Rome, with the consent of Augustus 
to Herod’s dealing as he pleased with his guilty son, though’ 
the milder alternative of banishment was suggested. About: 
the same time, Herod attempted suicide in a paroxysm of 
agony. The rumor of his death spread through the palace. 
Antipater tried to bribe his jailer, who reported the offer to 
Herod, and the tyrant’s dying breath gave the order for his 
son’s execution. It appears to have been in connection with 
the fate of Antipater, perhaps as the expression of his own 
disgust in yielding to the king’s importunity, that Augustus 
uttered the celebrated sarcasm, ‘It is better to be Herod’s 
hog than his son :”—for his religion forbade his slaughtering 
the former. But, if we look more closely into the form in 
which the story is preserved, we shall find that, amid an ac- 
cidental confusion, it supplies an incidental proof that the 
massacre of Bethlehem was known at Rome.” After using 
his last remnant of strength to give final directions about his 
will, he expired five days after the death of Antipater, shortly 
before the Passover, B.c. 4.. He had just entered on the 
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°° Such is the result of a sober cal- 
culation, founded on our knowledge 
of Bethlehem. The accurate sim- 
plicity of St. Matthew (ii. 16-18) may 
be contrasted with the vague state- 
ments of the fathers that Herod slew 
‘all the children in Bethlehem” 
(Justin and Origen), and with the 
exaggerated impressions made on us 
by the painters. 





27 According to the anecdote pre- 
served by Macrobius (cir. a.p. 41€) 
—‘* Augustus, quum audisset, inter 
pweros quos in Syria Herodes, Rex 
Judxorum, intra bimatum jussit inter- 
Sict, filium quoque ejus occiswm, ait, 
‘Melius est Herodis porcum esse, 
quam filium.’” ; 
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thirty-seventh year of his reign, dating from the edict which 
gave him the kingdom, and the thirty-fourth of his actual pos- 
session of the throne, dating from the death of Antigonus.”* 

§ 8. Enough has appeared of Herod’s abilities and vices in 
this summary of his reign. It is, perhaps, difficult to see in 
‘his character any of the true elements of greatness. Some 
have even supposed that the title—the great—is a mistransla- 
tion for the elder ; and yet on the other hand he seems to 
have possessed the good qualities of our own Henry VIIL., 
with his vices. He maintained peace at home, during a long 
reign, by the vigor and timely generosity of his administra- 
tion. Abroad he conciliated the good-will of the Romans 
under circumstances of unusual difficulty. His ostentatious 
display, and even his arbitrary tyranny, was calculated to in- 
spire Orientals with awe. Boid and yet prudent, oppressive 
and yet profuse, he had many of the characteristics which 
make a popular hero; and the title which may have been first 
given in admiration of successful despotism now serves to 
bring out in clearer contrast the terrible price at which the 
success was purchased. 

It remains to say a word upon his relation to the whole 
course of Divine Providence in the history of the Jews. As 
a usurper of an alien race, and that the hated race of Edom, 
and the destroyer of the Asmonzan house and kingdom, he 
cleared the ground of all who might have lawfully competed 
with Christ for the throne of David; while his power united 
ehe Holy Land, in preparation for the advent of its predicted 
King. Nor was even his personal character without its bear- 
ing on the coming of the Christ. No government, except per- 
haps one that maintains its power over an enslaved but noble 
people by brute force, is much worse in its moral character 
than the people who submit to it; and Herod is in some sense 
the representative of the deep moral degradation of the Jews. 
The religious puritanism, which the bitter lesson of the Cap- 
tivity had impressed on the Jewish Church, was still main- 
tained though only in outward form, by the Pharisees; and 
a remnant of its living spirit was preserved amid the fanat- 
icism of the Essenes; but the more than half-heathen pomp 
oi Herod too truly represented the worldly spirit which looked 
for an earthly kingdom as its highest hope: Nor are the 
family feuds, which stained the house of Herod with perpet- 


2 There is now no doubt that the ; Herod, and we know that the latter 
common era of the birth of our Say- | died four years before the Christian 
jour is wrong by four years. Christ | era. 
was born shortly before the death of | 
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ual blood, without their deep significance. The palace gave 
the worst example, but still only an example, of that dissolu- 
tion of the bonds of nature, which the prophet Malach had 
marked as a sign of His coming, who alone could restore 
peace. The time was evidently at hand, when “ Elijah the 
prophet should be sent before the coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord: to twrn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the children to their fathers, 
lest He should come and smite the earth with a curse.” ” 
And, before Herod’s reign had closed, both. that Prophet 
and the Christ himself had been born. Their entrance into 
the world forms the subject now before us; but we shall be 
the better prepared to enter on the history of Christ and the 
Apostles, by first taking a summary view of the princes of 
Herod’s house, who ruled in different parts of Palestine, with 
different degrees of power, and of the Roman dominion in 
the country, till the destruction of Jerusalem. In fact, the 
history divides itself, at Herod’s death, into two portions 
which intersect almost without mingling; that of Christ and 
his Church, and that of the Jews as a nation. The latter be- 
longs rather to the history of the Old Covenant than of the 
New. It is the story of the last expiring effort of a noble but 
corrupted and mistaken people, to defend their supposed 
rights against the earthly masters to whose yoke they had al- 
ready bowed, and against the spiritual Lord whom they re- 
sisted because they knew him not. Perhaps the devout sta- 
dent of the spiritual conflict is too often at a disadvantage for 
want of a comprehensive view of the external relations of the 
Jewish nation. This distinction is thus insisted on by the 
eloquent historian of the Jews:—“The history of the Jews, 
after the death of Herod (not rightly named the Great) and 
the birth of Jesus, separates itself into two streams: one nar- 
row at first, and hardly to be traced in its secret windings into 
the world, but with the light of heaven upon it, and gradually 
widening till it embraces a large part of Asia, part of Africa, 
the whole of Europe, and becomes a mighty irresistible river— 
a river with many branches—gladdening and fertilizing man- 
kind, and bearing civilization, as well as holiness and happi- 
ness, in its course ;—the other at first as expansive, but gradu- 
ally shrinking into obscurity, lost in deep, almost impenetra- 
ble, ravines; sullen apparently and lonely, yet not without its 
peculiar majesty in its continuous, inexhaustible, irrepressible 
flow, and not without its own peculiar influence as an under- 
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current on the general life and progress of mankind; . . . too 
often attempted to be cruelly dried up by violent means, or 
turned into blood, yet still emerging when seeming almost 
lost, and flowing on, as it still flows, and seems destined -to 


flow. 


in common, they may be kept almost entirely distinct.” 


Though the Jewish and Christian history have much 


This 


remark. applies especially to what remains to be told of the 


house of Herod. 
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(A.) THE HERODIANS. 


In the account which is given by 
St. Matthew. (xxii. 15 ff.) and St. 


Mark (xii. 13, ff) of the last efforts | 


made by different sections of the 
Jews to obtain from our Lord him- 
self the materials for his accusation, 
a party under the name of Herodians 
is represented as acting in concert 
with the Pharisees (Matt. xxii. 16; 
Mark xii. 13). St. Mark mentions 
the combination of the two parties 
for a similar. object at an earlier pe- 
riod (Mark iii. G), and in another 
place (viii. 15; cf. Luke xii. 1) he 
preserves a.saying of our Lord, in 
which, ‘‘the leaven of Herod” is 
placed in close connection with ‘‘ the 
leaven of the Pharisees.” In the 
Gospel of St. Luke, on the other 
hand, the Herodians are not brought 
forward at all by name. 

These, very scanty notices of the 
Evangelists as to the position of the 
_Herodians are not compensated by 
other testimonies ; yet it is not diffi- 
cult to fix their characteristics by a 
reference to the condition of Jewish 
feeling in the Apostolic age. There 
were probably many who saw in the 
power of the Herodian family the 
pledge of the preservation of their 


| national existence in the face of Ro- 
‘man ambition. In proportion as 
they regarded the independent na- 
tionality of the Jewish people as the 
first condition of the fulfillment of 
its future destiny, they would be 
willing to acquiesce in the dominion 
of men who were themselves of for- 
eign descent, and not rigid in the 
observance of the Mosaic ritual. 
Two distinct classes might thus 
unite in supporting what was a do- 
mestic tyranny as contrasted with 
absolute dependence on Rome, those 
who saw in the Herods a protection 
against direct heathen rule, which 
was the one object of their fear, and 
those who were inclined to look with 
satisfaction upon such a compromise 
between the ancient faith and hea- 
then civilization, as Herod the Gréat 
and his successors had endeavored 
to realize, as the. true and highest 
consummation of Jewish hopes. On 
the one side the Herodians—parti- 
sans of Herod in the widest sense of 
the term — were thus brought into 
union with the Pharisees, on the 
other, with ‘the Sadducees. Yet 
there is no reason to suppose that 
they endeavored to form any very 
systematic harmony of the eonflict- 
| ing doctrines of the two sects, but 
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rather the conflicting doctrines them- 
selves were thrown into the back- 
ground by what appeared to be a 
paramount political necessity. Such 
coalitions have been frequent in 
every age; and the rarity of the al- 
lusions to the Herodians, as a mark- 
‘ed body, seems to show that this, 


like similar coalitions, had no en- | 


during influence as the foundation 
of a party. The feelings ‘which led 
to the coalition remained, but they 
were incapable of animating the 
common action of a united body for 
any length of time. 


(B.) TEMPLE OF HEROD. 
(See Plan, p. 76.) 


For our knowledge of the last and 
greatest of the Jewish Temples we 
are indebted almost wholly to the 
works of Josephus, with an occasion- 
al hint from the Talmud. 

The Temple or Naos itself was in 
dimensions and arrangement very 
similar to that of Solomon, or rather 
that of Zerubbabel—more like the 
latter ; but this was surrounded by 
an inner enclosure of great strength 
and magnificence, measuring as near- 
ly as can be made out 180 cubits by 
240, and adorned by porches and ten 
gate-ways of great magnificence; and 
beyond this again was’an outer en- 
closure measuring externally 400 cu- 
bits each way, which was adorned 
with porticoes of greater -splendor 
than any we know of as attached to 
any temple of the ancient world: all 
showing how strongly Roman influ- 
enee was at work in enveloping with 
heathen magnificence the simple tem- 
plar arrangements of a Semitic peo- 
ple, which, however, remained near- 
dy unchanged amid all this external 
incrustation. ‘ 

The Temple was certainly situ- 
ated in the §.W. angle of the area 
‘now known as the Haram area at 
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Jerusalem, and its dimensions were 
what Josephus states them to be— 
400 cubits, or one stadium, each 
way.* 

At the time when Herod rebuilt 
it, he enclosed a space ‘‘ twice as 
large” as that before occupied by the 
Temple and its courts, an expression 
that probably must not be taken too 
literally, at least if we are to depend 
on the measurements of Hecateus. 
According to:them, the whole area 


, of Herod’s Temple was between four 
jand five times greater than that 


which preceded it. What Herod did 
apparently was to take in the whole 
space between the Temple and the 
city wall on its eastern side, and to 
add a considerable space on the north 
and south, to support the porticocs 


| which he added there. 


As the Temple terrace thus be- 
came the principal defense of the 
city on the east side, there were no 
gates or openings in that direction, 
and being situated on a sort of 
rocky brow — as evidenced from its 
appearance in the vaults that bound 
it on this side—it was at all later 
times considered unattackable from 
the eastward. The north side, too, 
where not covered by the fortress 
Antonia, became part of the defenses 
of the city, and was likewise without 
external gates.’ On the south side, 
which was enclosed by the wall of 
Ophel, there were double gates near- 
ly in the centre. These gates still 
exist at a distance of about 365 feet 
from the south-western angle, and 
are perhaps the only architectural 
features of the Temple of Herod 
which remain in situ. This entrance 
consists of a double archway of Cy- 
clopean architecture on the level of 
the ground, opening into a squure 
vestibule measuring 40 feet each way. 
From this a double tunnel, nearly 


* Comp. 0. T. Hist. ch, xxii. § 5, etc., and 
ch. xxvii. Notes and Ill. (A), concer’ ning the 
Temples of Solomon and Zerubtabel. 
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200 feet in length, leads to a flight 
of steps which rise to the surface in 
the court of the Temple, exactly at 
‘that gate-way of the inner Temple 
which led to the altar, and is the one 
of the four gate-ways on this side by 
‘ which any one arriving from Ophel 
would naturally wish to enter the 
inner enclosure. We learn from the 
Talmud that the gate of the inner 
Temple to which this passage led 
was called the ‘*‘Water Gate;” and 
it is interesting to be able to identi- 
fy a spot so prominent in the de- 
scription of Nehemiah (xii. 37). 
‘Toward the west there were four 
gate-ways to the external enclosure 
of the Temple, and the positions of 
three of these can still be traced with 
certainty. The first or most southern 
‘led over the bridge, the remains of 
which were identified by Dr. Robin- 
son (of which a view is given at the 
head of the next chapter), and join- 
ed the Stoa Basilica of the Temple 
with the royal palace. The second 
was that discovered by Dr. Barclay, 
270 feet from the S.W. angle, at a 
level of 17 feet below that of the 
southern gates just described. The 
site of the third is so completely coy- 
ered by the buildings of the Meckmé 
that it has not yet been seen, but 
it will be found between 200 and 
250 feet from the N.W. angle of the 
Temple area; for, owing to the 
greater width of the southern porti- 
co beyond that on the northern, the 
Temple itself was not in the centre 
of its enclosure, but situated more 
toward the north. The fourth was 
that which led over the causeway 
which still exists at a distance of 
600 feet from the south-western an- 
gle. 

Cloisters.—The most magnificent 
part of the Temple, in an architect- 
ural point of view, seems certainly 
to have been the cloisters which 
were added to the outer court when 
it was enlarged by Herod. 
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cloisters in the west, north, and east 
sides were composed of double rows 
of Corinthian. columns, 25 cubits or 
87 feet 6 inches in height, with flat 
roofs, and resting against the outer 
wall of the Temple. . These, howey- 
er, were immeasurably surpassed in 
magnificence by the royal porch or 
Stoa Basilica, which overhung the 
southern wall. It consisted of a 
naye anc: two aisles, that toward the 
Temple being open, that toward the 
country closed by ‘a wall. The 
breadth of the centre aisle was 45 
feet; of the side aisles 80 from cen- 
tre to centre of the pillars; their 
height 50 feet, and that of the cen- 
tre aisle 100 fect. Its section was 
thus something in excess of that of 
York Cathedral, while its total length 
was one stadium or 600 Greek feet, 
or. 100 feet in excess of York, or our 
largest Gothic cathedrals. This mag- 
nificent structure was supported by 
162 Corinthian columns. 

The court of the Temple was very 
nearly a square. It may have been 
exactly so, for we have not all the 
details to enable us to feel quite cer- 
tain about it. The Mddoth says it 
was 187 cubits E. and W., and 137 
N. and S. To the eastward of this 
was the court of the women. ‘The 
great ornament of these inner courts 
seems to have been their gate-wa¥s, 
the three especially on the north 
and south ieading to the Temple 
court. These, according to Jose- 
phus, were of great height, strongly 
fortified and ornamented with great 
elaboration. But the wonder of all 
was the great eastern gate leading 
from the court of the women to the 
upper court. It was in all probabil- 
ity the one called the ‘‘ Beautiful 
Gate” in the New Testament. 

Immediately within this gate-way 
stood the altar of burnt-offerings. 
Both the Altar and the Temple were 
enclosed by a low parapet one cubit 
in height, placed so as’ to keep the 
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people separate from the’ priests 
while the latter were performing 
their functions. 

Within this last enclosure, toward 
the westward, stood the TremPxy it- 
self. As before mentioned, its in- 
ternal dimensions were the same as 
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those ‘of the Temple of Solomon. 
There is no reason for doubting that 
the Sanctuary always stood on the 
identically same spot in which it 
had been placed by Solomon a thou- 
sand years before it was rebuilt by 


Herod. 





Capital of Pillar in Vestibule of the Southern Entrance of Herod's Temple. 














Remains of Arch of Bridge of the Temple. (See p, 94.) 


CHAPTER V. 


SECULAR HISTORY OF THE JEWS, FROM THE DEATH OF HEROD 


§1 


TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. B.C. 4—A.D. 70. 


Family and testament of Herod—Archelaus and Antipas—Collisions 
with the Romans at Jerusalem— Augustus confirms Herod’s will. § 2. 
ARCHELAUS ethnarch of Judwa—His tyranny and banishment. § 3. 
Herop Antipas tetrarch of Galilee—-His relations to Herodias and 
John the Baptist—War with Aretas—Joins with Pilate in condemning 
Christ—His deposition and banishment. § 4. Herop Puirip tetrarch 
of Northern Pereea—tThe city of Cesarea Philippi. § 5. Judea under 
Roman Procurators — i. Sasrinus — ii. Coronzus, under Quirinus (Cy- 
renius) prefect of Syria—Census—Pollution of the Temple—iii. Am- 
BIVIUS — iy. ANNIUS Rurus —y. VALERIUS GraTus — vi. Pontius P1- 
Latus— Caiaphas high-priest — Pilate’s provocations and outrages 
against the Jews—Pilate and Christ—His recall and banishment—V1- 
TELLIus prefect of Syria—His benefits to the Jews—Death of Tiserius 
and accession of Cariguta—Marcetius procurator of Judzea—The 
Jews persecute the Christians. § 6. Purronius, prefect of Syria, or- 
dered to erect a statue of Caligula in the Temple— The emperor’s 
claims to divine. worship in all the provinces, resisted by the Jews— 
Tumults at Alexandria—The Greeks encouraged by the prefect Flac- 
cus—Sufferings and massacre of the Jews—Recall of Flaccus—Depu- 
tation to Caligula, headed by Philo—Philo’s account of their extraor- 
dinary reception—Resistance in Judwxa—The decree suspended—Death 
of Caligula. § 7. Herop Acrippa I. made king of Judea by CLAUDIUS 
—Imperial edict of toleration for the Jews—Agrippa’s Jewish policy— 
Fortification of Jerusalem—Martyrdom of St. James—Power and mag- 
nificence of Agrippa. § 8. Judea again under Roman Procurators— 
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Herop Agcrirpa II. tetrarch of Eastern Palestine—His character and 
influence with the Jews—Agrippa and Paul—His splendid buildings— 
His sisters Berenice and Drusilla—Takes part with the Romans in the 
Jewish War—Retirement to Rome and death. § 9. Roman Procura- 
tors—Cusrius Fapus—Famine in Judea—Paul and Barnabas at Je- 
rusalem—Ventipius Cumanus—Tumult at the Passover — FeL1x— 
The Sicarii or Assassins—-Murder of the high-priest—General disorder 
—Felix and Paul—Tyranny of Felix—Massacre at Cesarea, a chief 
cause of the Jewish War—Porcius Festus—His able and upright 
government—Judgment of St. Paul—Affair of Agrippa’s Wall—AL- 
Binus and Ananus—Persecution of the Christians, and death of St. 
James the Less—Anarchy at Jerusalem. § 10. Gessrus FLorus, the 
last and worst of the procurators—Insurrection at Jerusalem—Inter- 
position of Costius Gallus — Mediation of Agrippa—Renunciation of 
allegiance and beginning of the Jewish War—Factions in Jerusalem— 
‘The assassins and the zealots. § 11. Siege of Jerusalem by Titus— 
Burning of the Temple, and destruction of the city. § 12. Supple- 
mental narrative—Insurrections under Trajan and Hadrian—Founda- 
tion of Aka Capitolina on the site of Jerusalem—JULiIAn’s attempt to 
rebuild the Temple. 


§ 1. In order to understand fully the history of our Saviour 
and his Apostles, it is necessary, for the reasons stated at 
the close of the preceding chapter, to give previously a brief 
account of the secular history of the Jews during this period. 

The family of Herod is shown in the genealogical table 
(p. 75). Of his ten wives, we need only notice the offspring 
of the first five. (i) He married Doris before his accession 
to the throne; and her only son ANTIPATER was, as we have 
seen, the last victim of his father’s dying rage. (ii.) Arts- 
TOBULUS, his eldest son by Mariamne, the granddaughter of 
Hyrcanus, was the parent ofa large family, and from him 
were descended the two Acrippas, the first of whom was the 
“ Kine Hrrop” who slew James and imprisoned Peter ;* the 
second, the “ Kina Agrippa” before whom Paul pleaded.’ 
(iii.) After the judicial murder of Mariamne, Herod married 
another Mariamne, daughter of the high-priest, Simon: her 
son was Hrrop Puixip, whose marriage with his niece 
Herodias, daughter of Aristcbulus, followed by her divorce 
of him to marry his half-brother, Herod Antipas, led to the 
martyrdom of John the Baptist. He is often confounded 
with his half-brother Purim, the tetrarch of Iturea.  (iv.) 
His next wife, MWalthace, a Samaritan, was the mother of 
Herop Antipas and ArcqELaus, of whom we have presently 
to speak. (v.) By Cleopatra he had two sons, the younger 
of whom was Purtip, the tetrarch of Itureea and the adja- 
cent districts, with Trachonitis. (vi—x.) His other wives and 


* Acts xii. .4 Acts xxv. 
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their children are of no consequence. in the history. These 
complicated relations will be made clearer by the following 
conspectus of the chief personages with whom the history 
is concerned, for the four generations of the family: 


A. Ilurop Tar GREAT. 


a3 Wives. Sons. 
Se DOMIS TS Ae Sharks » wa euwers se A.-Amtipatersiieaecmey anes bs : Be 
ii. Mariamne, grandd. of Hyr- 2. Aristobulus.......... read nae by their father in 
canus II. * 3.:Alexander:. Soc. t6 eee USES ese 
iii. Mariamne, d. of Simon..;. 4. Herop Parriel..... ++e- Lived as a private person. 
m. Herodias. “ 
iv. Malthace, a Samaritan,.... 5. Herop ANTIPAS......... Tetrarch of Galilee. 
6. ARCHELAUS........ .-...» Ethnarch of Judea. 
Ve Cleopatrac io) ccies sce -» %. Herop Pui Il........  Tetrarch of Northern Pe: 
m. Salome, d. of Phil- rea, etc. 


ip I. and Herodias. 


B. Children of Aristobulus. 


1 Herov, AGRIPPAM. .\..0052 si oc00 5. decent a dietitians -King of Judea, 
2. HERODIAS, m.— © 
(1) Herod Philip J. 
(2) Herod Antipas. 
C. Children of Hmrop Acripva I. 


i. HMurnonAGrimra Wiss fk PO ida ht nee Tetrarch of N. Persea, etc. 
(titular king). 

2. BrRENICN,...... Db eHairo woe ar ee A Pee ae ss Named in Acts xxv. 23. 

3. DORUBIEEA PINE tO ERLE: sce2) 0 Seid Pee Named in Acts xxiv. 24. 


During his last illness, Herod made a will in favor of the 
sons of Malthace, who had been educated at Rome, and had 
been at first excluded from the inheritance through the accu- 
sations of Antipater. It was this unexpected arrangement 
which led to the retreat of Joseph to Galilee* on his return 
with Mary and Jesus from Egypt. The elder of them, Herod 
Antipas, was first named by Herod his successor ; but the last 
change in the king’s will transferred that dignity to Arche- 
laus, leaving to Antipas the government of Galilee and Perea 
(in the narrower sense), with the title of tetrarch. The north- 
ern part of the trans-Jordanic country, including Iturea, 
Gaulonitis, and Batanza, with Trachonitis, were made a 
tetrarchy for Philip, the son of Cleopatra. Lastly, Herod’s 
will left an ample provision to his sister Salome, whose in- 
trigues had been so fatal to his family, and large legacies to 
Augustus and his wife Julia. Herod Philip, the son of the 
second Mariamne, was excluded from all benefit of his father’s 
will, in-revenge for the supposed treason of his mother; as 
were also the descendants of the first Mariamne. 

Pending the ratification of Herod’s will by Augustus, 
Archelaus succeeded to his father’s power. The Jewish 


S:Matt. ii. 22. 
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princes were released from the hippodrome, and the funeral 
of Herod was celebrated with great splendor. The funeral 
is thus described by Dean Milman :—“ The lifeless remains of 
Herod seemed to retain his characteristic magnificence. The 
body was borne aloft on a bier, which was adorned with cost- 
ly precious stones. The lmen was of the richest dye; 
the winding-sheet of purple. It still wore the diadem, and, 
above that, the golden crown of royalty: the sceptre was in 
its hand. The sons and relatives cf Herod attended the bier. 
All the military force followed, distributed according to their 
nations. First, his body-guard—then his foreign mercenaries, 
Thracians, Germans, Gauls—then, the rest of the army, in war 
array. Last came five hundred of his court-officers, bearing 
sweet spices, with which the Jews embalmed the dead. In 
this pomp the procession passed on, by slow stages, to the 
Herodium, a fortified palace, about twenty miles from Jer- 
icho.” 

At the end of the seven days’ mourning, during which it 
was rumored that the pious duties of the day were relieved 
by nights of revelry, Archelaus gave a funeral feast to the 
people, and then made a solemn entry into the Temple. His 
speech, in which he assumed a tone of great moderation, and 
promised relief from his father’s tyranny, was received with 
loud applause, not unmingled with cries for the redress of 
grievances. “Some called for a diminution of the public 
burdens ; others for the release of the prisoners, with whom 
Herod had crowded the dungeons; some more specifically for 
the entire abandonment of the taxes on the sale of commodi- 
ties in the markets, which had been levied with the utmost 
rigor. Archelaus listened with great affability, promised 
largely, and, having performed sacrifice, retired.” 

The disaffection, which was doubtless inflamed by diszp- 
pointment of the hopes founded on the milder character of Her- 
od Antipas, the expected heir, broke out into open tumult while 
the two brothers were preparing to start for Rome, the one 
to seek the emperor’s confirmation of Herod’s will, the other 
to urge his claims. At the Feast of the Passover, when 
Jerusalem was always filled with devout Jews, whose zeal was 
inflamed by their numbers and by the exaltation of feeling 
due to the festival, a cry was raised for vengeance on behaif 
of those’ whom Herod had executed for pulling down the 
eagle. The multitude were only dispersed by armed force, 
with the slaughter of 3000 men, and the feast was broken off. 
Archelaus now set out for Rome. In his train were Nicolas 
of Damascus, whose cloquence had so well served his father, 
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and Salome, who was secretly prepared to urge the claims of 
Herod Antipas. 

Meanwhile the rapacity of the Roman officiais grasped 
at what appeared an easy prey. Even while preparing to 
embark at Cesarea, Archelaus had met Sabinus, the procura- 
tor of Syria, on his way to claim the late king’s treasures. 
His march, suspended at the entreaties of Archelaus and the 
command of Varus, the prefect of Syria, was resumed as soon 
as the former had sailed; and his exactions gave the zealots 
the provocation or pretext for a tumult, which was only put 
down by the interference of Varus. Sabinus, left still in com- 
mand at Jerusalem, soon provoked a new insurrection at the 
Feast of Pentecost, when the city was again filled with zealots 
bent on avenging their repulse at the Passover. They formed 
a regular encampment round the Temple, and _ besieged 
Sabinus and his legion, probably in the Antonia. The 
‘Romans made a sally against the Temple, burned the cloisters 
of the outer court with its defenders, broke into the sanctu- 
ary, and plundered the sacred treasures; but the Jews, 
furious at the sacrilege, still besieged Sabinus and his.legion. 
The anarchy of the country was inflamed by the troops of 
Herod, whe wandered about in bands, that fought and plun- 
dered as they pleased. To these elements of confusion was 
added the expectation of some great deliverer,—a feeling 
which now reached its climax,—and at the very time when 
the true Saviour was concealed in Egypt, false Messiahs were 
assuming the diadem, and gathering troops of banditti. 
Meanwhile Varus advanced to the relief of Sabinus, at the 
head of two legions, and among the auxiliaries were some 
Arabian bands, who devastated the country. The insurgents 
laid down their arms at his approach; and Sabinus, ashamed 
to meet him, set off for Rome. Two thousand of the ring- 
leaders were crucified, and others sent to Rome for trial. I¢ 
had become plain that, whatever might be the decision of 
Augustus, he himself was the only master of Judea. 

The cause at issue before him was pleaded by the eloquence 
of Nicolas and Herod Philip (the elder) on the part of Arche- 
laus, and by Salome and her son Antipater on that of Antipas. 
During its progress a deputation of 500 Jews appeared at the 
emperor’s tribunal, praying for the suppression of royalty and 
the restoration of their liberties ; and the statement that they 
were supported by no less than 8000 of their countrymen at 
Rome indicates the number and influence of the Jews settled 
in the capital. At length, Augustus confirmed the will of 
Herod in all essential points. Archelaus was established in 
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the government of Judea, with Idumza and Samaria, forming 
about half the kingdom of Herod, and bringing in a revenue 
of 600 talents. He was to rule under the title of #thnarch, 
with the promise of that of /¢ing if he proved worthy of it. 
Of the chief cities in his territory, he retained Jerusalem, Se- 
baste, Caesarea, and Joppa; while Gaza, Gadara, and Hippo 
were made Roman towns under the prefect of Syria; and 
Salome received Jamnia, Azotus, Phasaélis, and a palace in 
Ascalon. Herod Antipas was confirmed in the tetrarchy of 
Galilee and Persea, with a revenue of 200 talents, and Philip 
in that of Auranitis and Trachonitis. 

2. We have seen that the first news of the succession of 
Archelaus led the parents of our Lord to turn aside on their 
way back from Egypt, and to place their precious charge un- 
der the milder government of Herod Antipas.* The fear of 
Joseph may be taken as an expression of the popular distrust 
of Archelaus, which was amply justified by the continued 
tyranny and disorder of his nine years’ reign. At first, he _ 
showed a desire to conciliate the Jews by displacing Joazar, | 
whom Herod had made high-priest after the affair of the 
eagle, in favor of his brother Eleazar. But the adherents of 
the Law were alicnated by the marriage of Archelaus to 
Glaphyra, his brother Alexander’s widow, for whom he di- 
vorced his wife Mariamne; and at length his tyranny pro- 
voked his subjects to appeal to Augustus. Archelaus was 
summoned suddenly to Rome, and banished to Vienna ( Vi- 
enneé) in Gaul (a.p. 7). This sentence put a final end to the 
Jewish monarchy ; for the restoration of a nominal kingdom 
for afew years under Herod Agrippa I. (a.p. 41-44) can only 
be viewed as an episode in the Roman domination. “The 
sceptre had departed from Judah.” 

§ 3. Before pursuing the history of Judea as a Roman 
province, it will be convenient to follow the course of the two 
other sons of Herod, who reigned in Palestine according to 
his will. Hzrop Antipas, the brother of Archelaus, was con- 
firmed by Augustus, as we have seen, in the tetrarchy of Gal- 
ilee and Persea, which had been assigned to him by his father’s 
will, and hence he is mentioned in the Gospels by the style 
of Herop THE Trerrarcu.’ His whole importance is derived 

4 Matt. i. 22. It is to be observed | at Vienne; but Jerome relates that 
that the choice of Galilee as a resi- | he was shown the sepulchre of Ar- 
dence is ascribed to a divine warn- | chelaus near Bethlehem. If so, he 
ing in a dream; but the previous | must have returned as a private man 
fear of going into Judea is Joseph’s | to Judea, and there have died. 


own. ) Matt. xiv be Woukeeaile gl) Los 
® He is generally said to have died Acts xiii]. The ‘‘king” (Gaoievc) 
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from his two appearances in the Gospel history, as first the 
hearer and then the murderer of John the Baptist, and as taking 
part with Pilate in the condemnation of our Lord. The first 
of these crimes was due to the fatal influence of Herodias, 
which at last brought him to his ruin. He had married a 
daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia Petraea (the same from 
whose governor at Damascus St. Paul was afterward in dan- 
ger). While still living with her, he formed a connection of 
the most disgraceful character in the eye of the Jewish law. 
The notorious Hrropras, daughter of Aristobulus, the son of © 
Mariamne and Herod the Great, and consequently sister of 
Herod Agrippa I, was married to Herod Philip, who was her 
step-uncle, being the son of Herod and the second Mariamne ;” 
and she now deserted Philip to marry Herod Antipas, who 
stood to her in the same relation. Besides that her husband 
and his wife were both alive, Antipas, as the half-brother of 
Philip, was already connected with Herodias by an affinity so 
close, that there was only one case contemplated in the law of 
Moses where it could be set aside, namely, when the married 
brother had died childless.°. Now Herodias had already one 
_ child, Salome, by Philip. Well therefore may she be charged 

by Josephus with the intention of confounding her country’s 
institutions, and well may John the Baptist have remonstrated 
against the enormity of such a connection with the tetrarch, 
whose conscience would certainly seem to have been less 
hardened than hers; for he “feared” his reprover, whose 
preaching he had “heard gladly,” and though these impres- 
sions did not avail to keep him from adding murder to adul- 
tery, he “was sorry” to commit the crime.’ Aretas made 
war to avenge his daughter; and we have the express testimo- 
ny of Josephus, that the defeat of Herod, with the loss of near- 
ly all his army, was viewed by the Jews as a judgment for 
John’s murder.” 

Free from his father’s tyrannical temper, Herod Antipas as- 
pired to be the patron and protector of the Jews, and he ven- 
tured on an open quarrel with the Roman procurator, proba- 
bly concerning those “ Galileans whose blood Pilate had min- 


gled with their sacrifices.” ” 


of Mark vi. 14 must be regarded as 

a title of courtesy. 

' 7 See the Genealogical Table, p. 99. 
® See Lev. xviii. 16, xx. 21; and 

for the exception, Deut. xxv. 5 foll. 
® Matt. xiv. 9; Mark vi. 20. Jo- 

sephus states that John was executed 

at Macheerus, a fortress on the fron- 





Herod courted favor with the 


tier of Aretas and Herod, looking 
down upon the Dead Sea from the 
south (Robinson, i. p. 570, etc.). 

10 Jos. Ant. xviii. 5. 

1 Luke xiii, 1,°xxili. 12. Of this 
event, rendered so memorable. by 
our Lord's application of it, we have 
no further information. It must 
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strict Jews by his visit to Jerusalem at the Passover; and 
the Roman procurator thought it prudent to avail himself of 
such an opportunity for a reconciliation by sending Jesus be- 
fore Herod, who, as tetrarch, had jurisdiction over a Galilean, 
and as the head of the Herodian house, might gratify his ha- 
tred of “the king of the Jews.” Such was the conjunction of © 
political interests and passions, by which “ both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and.the people of Israel, 
were gathered together,” to fulfill the divine counsels as fore- 
told by David.” 

These two chief passages of his life reveal the character of 
this weak, sensual, and superstitious prince, whose cunning was 
stamped by the Saviour with the epithet “that fox:”** who 
would have been pleased to have kept both John and Jesus as 
prophets at his court, but was led by wanton weakness to sac- 
rifice the one, and through the terror engendered by remorse, 
“would have killed” the other,“ over whom he at last in- 
dulged his spite, when he saw him safe as a prisoner to Pilate. 
What is left untold of his character and deeds is summed up ~ 
in the pregnant phrase, which St. Luke adds to the record of 
his adultery with Herodias, “all the wickedness which Herod 
had done,” 3): 

At length the favors heaped by the emperor Caligula (who 
succeeded Tiberius in A.p. 37) upon his friend and comrade, 
Herod Agrippa,”* excited the jealous ambition of Herod An- 
tipas. At the instigation of Herodias, he sailed with her to 
Rome, nominally to petition for the same royal title which had 
been conferred upon his nephew, but really to intrigue against 
him. But Agrippa, the bosom friend of Caligula, met the 
plot by a charge of treason against his uncle; and Antipas 
was banished to Lugdunum in Gaul” (a.p. 39). It deserves 


have occurred at some feast at Jeru- | 
salem, in the outer court of the Tem- | 
ple, since the blood of the worship- 


™ This town is probably Lugdu- 
num Convenarum, a town of Gaul, 
tuated on the right bank of the 


ers was mingled with their sacrifices ; 
but the silence of Josephus about it 
scems to show that riots and massa- 
eres on such occasions were so fre- 


quent that it was needless to recouns | 


them all. 

” Acts iv. 25-28, with express ref- 
erence to Psalm ii. 1, 2. 

8 Luke xiii. 32. 

" uke xiii. 831: comp. Mark vi. 
16: ‘It is John whom I beheaded: 
he is risen from the dead.” 

- * Luke iii. 19. 7° See below, § 7. 


si 

| Garonne, at the foot of the Pyrenecs, 
‘now St. Bertrand de Comminges (Mir- 
jray, Handb. of France, p. 314); Eu- 
|sebius, H. EF. i. 11, says Vienne, con- 
founding Antipas with <Archelaus ; 
Burton (on Matt. xiv. 3), Alford, 
and moderns in general, Lyon. In 
| Josephus (B. J. ii. 9, § 6), Antipas 
is said to haye diced in Spain, appar- 
ently, from the context, the land of 
his exile... A town on the frontiers, 
therefore, like the above, would sat- 
lisfy both passages. 
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to be recorded of Herodias, that she preferred sharing the ex- 
ile of Antipas, till death ended his reverses, to remaining with 
her brother Agrippa, and partaking of his elevation.”® 

The city of Trserras, which Antipas founded and named 
in honor of the emperor, was the most conspicuous monument 
of his long reign; but, like the rest of the Herodian family, 
he showed his passion for building cities in several places, re- 
storing Sepphoris, near Tabor, which had been destroyed in 
the wars after the death of Herod the Great,’ and Beth- 
aramptha (Beth-haram) in Perea, which he named Julias, 
“from the wife of the emperor.” ” 

§4. Herop Purrip II.** was the son of Herod the Great 
and Cleopatra. Like his half-brothers Antipas and Archelaus, 
he was brought up at home, and on the death of his father 
advocated the claims of Archelaus before Augustus. He re- 
ceived as his own government “ Batanza, Trachonitis, Auran- 
itis (Gaulonitis), and some parts about Jamnia,” *” with the 
title of tetrarch. His rule was distinguished by justice and 
moderation,” and he appears to have devoted himself entirely 
to the duties of his office without sharing in the intrigues 
which disgraced: his family. He built a new city on the site 
of Paneas, near the sources of the Jordan, which he called 
Cesarea,”’ and raised Bethsaida (in lower Gaulonitis) to the 
rank of a‘city under the title of Julias, and died there a.p. 34.”° 
He married Salome, the daughter of Philip I. and Herodias, 
but, as he left no children, his dominions were added at his 
death to the Roman province of Syria. 

The city of Ceesarea Philippi, chosen by Philip the tetrarch 
as the site of his villas and palaces, beside his father’s temple 
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® Joseph. Ant. xviil. 7, § 2. 

8 Jos. Ant. xvii. 12,°§ 9, xviii. 2, 

ie 
: » Jos. Ant. xviii. 2, § 1; Hieron. 
Euseb. Chron, A.v. 29, Livias. 

21'The numeral is used to distin- 
guish him from his half-brother Her- 
od Philip L (@iurzoc, Mark vi. 17), 
the son of Herod the Great and Ma- 
riamne the daughter of a high-priest 
Simon (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6, § 4), 
the husband of Herodias, and father 
of Salome. He is called only Herod 
by Josephus, but the repetition of 


the name Philip is fully justified by | 


the frequent recurrence of names in 
the Herodian family (e. g. Antipater). 


‘The two Philips were confounded by | 
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“hha 


| Jerome (ad Matt. U. c.); and the con- 
fusion was the more easy, because 
the son of Mariamne was excluded 
from all share in his father’s posses- 
sions (ripc Ovabnne é&nevrerv) in con- 
sequence of his mother’s treachery 
(Joseph. B. J. i. 30, § 7), and lived 
afterward in a private station. 

2 Joseph. B. J. ii. 6, § 3; Luke 
| iii. 1, ®iirrov . . . retpapxovvroc 
| rhe “lrovpaiag cai Tpaywririocg yw- 

ae. 

3 Joseph. Ant. xvii. 2, § 4. 

* Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5, § 6. 

°° Kawapeia 1) Pu\inwov, Matt. xvi. 
13; Mark viii. 27. 

4% Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5, § 6. 
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to Augustus, is distinguished not only by the unrivaled beau- 
ty of its site, but also by its sacred associations. ‘“ As it is 
the northernmost frontier of Palestine, so it is the northern- 
most limit of the journeys of our Lord. . . . It must at least 
have been in its neighborhood that the confession of Peter 
was made; the rock on which the temple of Augustus stood, 
and from which the streams of the Jordan issue, may possi- 
bly have suggested the words which now run round the dome 
of St. Peter’s.” 7” 

§ 5. Judea, including Samaria, was reduced, on the banish- 
ment of Archelaus, to an ordinary Roman province under a 
procurator subordinate to the prefect of Syria.** He resided, 
not at Jerusalem, but at Cesarea on the coast.” Sapinus 
had already held the office during the absence of Archelaus, 
on whose deposition Coponius accompanied Quirinus to the 
country. Quirinus (the Cyrenius of the N.T.)—now for the 
second time prefect of Syria*°—was charged with the unpop- 
ular measure of the enrolment or assessment of the inhabitants 
of Judea. Notwithstanding the riots which took place else- 
where, at Jerusalem the enrolment was allowed to proceed 
without resistance, owing to the prudence of Joazar, again 
high-priest for a short time. One of the first acts of the new 
governor had been to take formal possession of the state vest- 


ments of the high-priest, worn 
* 


27,Matt. xvi. 18; Mark viii. 27; | 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 399. 
Dean Stanley suggests that the 
‘high mountain,’ on which the 
Transfiguration took place six days 
later, may have been Hermon, which 
towers above the sources of the Jor- 
dan, and is the only mountain: that 
deserves the name in Palestine. 

A procurator (ézitpomoc, Philo, 
Teg. ad Caium, and Joseph. B. J. 
ii. 9, § 2; but less correctly ayewwr, 
Matt. xxvii. 2; and Joseph. Ant. 
xviii. 8, § 1) was generally 2 Roman 
knight, appointed to act under the 
governor of a province as collector of 
the revenue, and judge in causes con- 
nected with it. Strictly speaking, 
procuratores Cesaris were required 
only in the imperial provinces, 7. e., 
those which, according to the consti- 
tution of Augustus, were reserved for 
the special administration of the em- 





peror, without the intervention of the 
senate or the people, and governed | 


on the three Festivals and on 


by his legate. In the senatorian proy- 
inees, governed by proconsuls, thie 
corresponding duties were discharged 
by queestors. - Yet it appears that 
sometimes procuratores were appoint- 
ed in those provinces also to collect 
certain dues of the jiscus (the em- 
peror’s special revenue), as distin- 
guished from those of the @rarium 
(the revenue administered by the 
senate). Sometimes in a small ter- 
ritory, especially in one contiguous 
to a larger province and dependent 
upon it, the procurator was head of 
the administration, and had full mili- 
tary and judicial authority, though 
he was responsible to the governor 
of the neighboring province. For 
the governors of Syria see Notes and 
Illustrations. 

* Joseph. Ant. xviii, 3, § 1. 

*° Concerning the vexed question 
of his first prefecture, see Notes and 
Illustrations to Chap. VI. 
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the Day of Atonement. Since the building of the Baris by 
the Maccabees these robes had always been kept there, a cus- 
tom continued since its reconstruction by Herod. But hence- 
forward they were to be put up after use in an underground 
stone chamber, under the seal of the priests, and in charge of 
the captain of the guard. Seven days before use they were 
brought out, to be consigned again to the chamber after the 
ceremony was over.” 

Two incidents at once most. opposite in their character, and 

‘in their significance to that age and to ourselves, occurred 
during the procuratorship of Coponius. First, in the year 8, 
the finding of Christ in the Temple. Annas had been made 
high-priest about a year before. The second occurrence must 
have been a most distressing one to the Jews, unless they had 
become inured to such things. But of this we can not so exact- 
ly fix the date. It was nothing less than the pollution of the 
Temple by some Samaritans, who secretly brought human 
bones and strewed them about the cloisters during the night 
of the Passover.” Up to this time the Samaritans had been 
admitted to the Temple; they were henceforth excluded. 

In or about a.p. 10 Coponius was succeeded by M. Amprrvivs, 
and he by Anntus Rurus. In a.p. 14 the emperor Augustus 
died, and with Tiberius came in a new procurator, VALERIUS 
Gratus, who held office till 26, when he was replaced by Pon- 
tius Prtarus. During this period the high-priests had been 
numerous,” but it is only necessary here to say that when Pilate 
arrived at his government the office was held by Joserm Cata- 
PHAS, who had been appointed but a few months before. The 
name of Pilate indicates that he was connected, by descent or 
adoption, with the gens of the Pontii, first conspicuous in 
Roman history in the person of C. Pontius Telesinus, the great 
Samnite general.** He was the sixth Roman procurator of 
Judea, and under him our Lord worked, suffered, and died, 
as we learn not only from the obvious Scriptural authorities, 
but from Tacitus,*°—“ Christus, Tiberio imperitante, per proc- 
uratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat.” *° The 


A.D. 26-37. Pontius Pilate Procurator. 


comp. ‘‘pilata agmina,” Virg. An. 


31 Joseph. Ant. xviii. 4, § 3. 


2 The mode of pollution adopt- | 
ed by Josiah toward the idolatrous : 


shrines. 


33'Their names and succession will | 


be found in the O, 7. History, Appen- 
dix to Book III. § 3, Notes and It. 

* The cognomen Pilatus has re- 
ceived two explanations.. (1). As 


armed with the pilwm or javelin; | 





xii. 121.. (2) As contracted from pi- 
leatus. The fact that the pilews or 
cap was the badge’ of. manumitted 
slaves (comp. Suetonius, Nero, c. 57, 
Tiber. c. 4), makes it probable that 
the epithet marked him out as a dib- 


| ertus, or as descended from one. 


% Ann, xv. 44. ; 
8 Of the early history of Pilate we 
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freedom from disturbance, which marks the preceding twenty 
years at Jerusalem, was probably due to the absence of the 
Roman troops, who were quartered at Cesarea, out of the way 
of the fierce fanatics of the Temple. But Pilate transferred 
the winter-quarters of the army to Jerusalem,” and the very 
first day there was a collision. The offense was given by the 
Roman standards—the images of the emperor and of the 
eagle—which by former commanders had been kept out of the 
city. ‘ Pilate had been obliged to send them in by night, and 
there were no bounds to the rage of the people on discover-~ 
ing what had thus been done. They poured down in crowds 
to Czesarea, where the procurator was then residing, and be- 
sought him to remove the images. After five days of discus- 
sion, he gave the signal to some concealed soldiers to sur- 
round the petitioners and to put them to death unless they 
céased to trouble him; but this only strengthened their deter- 
mination, and they declared themselves ready rather to sub- 
mit to death than forego their resistance to an idolatrous in- 
novation. Pilate then yielded, and the standards were by his 
orders brought down to Cesarea.** Afterward, as if to try 
how far he might go, he consecrated some gilt shields—not 
containing figures, but inscribed simply with the name of the 
deity and of the donor—and hung them in the palace at Jeru- 
salem. This act again aroused the resistance of the Jews; 
and on appeal to Tiberius they were removed.” Another 
tiot was caused by his appropriation of the Corban—a sacred 
revenue arising from the redemption of vows ““—to the cost 
of an aqueduct which he constructed for bringing water to 
the city."" To these specimens of his administration, which 
rest on the testimony of profane authors, we must add the 
slaughter of certain Galileans, already noticed in § 3. The 
clear testimony thus borne to his sanguinary tyranny sets in 
a striking light the meanness of his attempt to conciliate the 
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know nothing; but a Germanlegend tion of Jerusalem, and was after- 


fills up the gap strangely enough. 
Pilate is the bastard son of Tyrus, 
king of Mayence. His father sends 
him to Rome as a hostage. There 
he is guilty of a murder; but, being | 
sent to Pontus, rises into notice as 
subduing the barbarous tribes there, | 
receives in consequence the new 
name of Pontius, and is sent to Ju-} 
dza. It has been suggested that the! 
@venty-second legion, which was in| 
Palestine at the time of the destruc-! 





ward stationed at Mayence, may 


jhave been in this case either the 


bearers of the tradition or the invent- 
ors of the fable. 

57 Joseph. Ant. xviii. 3, § 1. 

3 Joseph. Ant. xviii. 3, §.1, 2; 
VES Seite tp 

* Philo, zpdc¢ Tatov, Mangey, 
589. 

“Comp. Mark vii. 11. 

“ Joseph. B. J. ii. 9, § 4. 
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Jews, and avoid the threat of a denunciation to Cesar, by the 
sacrifice of Jesus. Of the great events of our Lord’s minis- 
try, under the government of Pilate, we shall speak in the 
next book, which will be the proper place to notice the mo- 
tives and conduct of Pilate in consenting to hisdeath. Pilate’s 
tyranny continued after that event, till, ap. 37, the loud com- 
plaints of the Samaritans determined Vitellius, the prefect of 
Syria and father of the emperor, to send the procurator for 
trial to Rome. He arrived just after the death of Tiberius 5 
and one of the praiseworthy acts which marked the beginning 
of Caligula’s reign was his banishment to Vienna ( Vienne) 
in Gaul, where a monument still bears the very doubtful title 
of the tomb of Pontius Pilate.” 

_After Pilate had been recalled to Rome, Jerusalem was 
visited by VirE.uius, the prefect of Syria, at the time of 
the Passover. This visit was connected with the war, already 
noticed, between Herod Antipas and the’ Arabian king Are- 
tas. In consequence of the victory of the latter, Vitellius 
set his army in motion to attack Petra; and it was on his 
march that he visited Jerusalem. Besides forbearing to in- 
sult the people by the display of his standards, Vitellius con- 
ferred two great benefits on the city. He remitted the duties 
levied on produce, and he allowed the Jews again to have the 
free custody of the high-priest’s vestments. He removed 
Caiaphas from the high-priesthood, and gave it to Jonathan, 
son of Annas. He then departed, apparently leaving a Ro- 
man officer ** in charge of the Antonia. Vitellius was again 
at Jerusalem this year, probably in the autumn, with Herod 
the tetrarch ;“* while there he again changed the high-priest, 
substituting for Jonathan, Theophilus his brother. The news 
of the death of Tiberius and the accession of Caligula reach- 
ed Jerusalem at this time ; and it was the interruption there- 
by caused to the operations of Vitellius that emboldened 
Aretas to seize Damascus, a circumstance of great impor- 
tance, as we shall see, in the chronology of Paul’s life.*° Manr- 
CELLUS Was appointed procurator by the new emperor. 

§ 6. In a.p. 40 Vitellius was superseded by P. PErro- 
Ntus, who arrived in Palestine with an order to place in the 
Temple a statue of Caligula. This outrage was connected 
with events which throw an interesting light on the relations 
of the Jews, in their various branches, to the imperial su- 


“Concerning the Jegend which] ‘ Acts of Pilate,” see the Dict. of 
connects his fate with Mons Pilatus, | the Bible, s. v. 
above the Lake of Lucerne, and the 8 dootpapyoc, Ant. xviii. 4, § 3. 
other legends of the apocryphal) =‘ Ant. xviii. 5,§3. * See Book HT. 
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premacy. “Up to the reign of Caligula,” ** says Dean Mil- 
man, “the Jews had enjoyed, without any serious interrup- 
tion, the universal toleration which Roman policy permitted 
to the religion of the subject states. If the religion had suf- 
fered a temporary proscription at Rome under Tiberius, it 
was as a foreign superstition, supposed, from the misconduct 
of individuals, to be dangerous to the public morals in the 
metropolis. Judaism remained undisturbed in the rest of the 
empire; and, although the occasional insolence of the Roman 
governors in Judea might display itself in acts offensive to 
the religious feelings of the natives, yet the wiser and more 
liberal, like Vitellius, studiously avoided all interference with 
that superstition which they respected or despised. But the 
insane vanity of Caligula made him attempt to enforce from 
the whole empire those divine honors, which his predecessors 
consented to receive from the willing adulation of their sub- 
jects. Everywhere statues were raised and temples built in 
honor of the deified emperor. The Jews could not submit to 
the mandate without violating the first principle of their re- 
ligion, nor resist it without exposing their whole nation to 
the resentment of their masters. The storm began to lower 
- around them: its first violence broke upon the Jews in Alex- 
andria, where, however, the collision with the ruling authori- 
ties first originated in the animosities of the Greek and Jew- 
ish factions which divided the city. This great and populous 
capital, besides strangers from all quarters, was inhabited by 
three distinct races, the native Egyptians, Jews, and Greeks. 
The native Egyptians were generally avoided as of an inferior 
class; but the Jews boasted of edicts from the founder of 
the city, and from other monarchs of Egypt, which entitled 
them to equal rank and estimation with descendants of the 
ancient Macedonian settlers. They were numerous: Philo 
calculates that in Egypt they amounted to a million of souls.*” 
They were opulent and among the most active traders of that 


great commercial metropolis. 


It is probable that they were 


turbulent, and not the peaceful and unoffending people de- 


46 The proper name of this emperor 
.—by which he is always called by 
the chief Roman historians, as well 
as in official documents—was Caius 
Cesar. Caligula (little boot) was a 
nickname due to the humorous fond- 
ness of the soldiers, with whom he 
lived as a child in the camp of his 
father Germanicus. But it seems not 





an inappropriate accident which has 
affixed a mere nickname, in the page 
of history, to a mad prince of whom 
a Gaul said to his face —‘‘I think 
you a great absurdity.” 

47 This included the Jews in Alex- 
andria, and scattered settlers up to 
the borders of Ethiopia. 
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‘scribed by their advocate Philo—at all events they were odi- 
ous to the Greek population.” 

The prefect Valerius Flaccus, whose firm and impartial 
government had hitherto kept the peace between the contend- 
ing factions, finding his position endangered upon the acces- 
sion of Caligula, sought to ingratiate himself with the Alex- 
andrian Greeks by giving them license to insult the Jews. » 
The arrival of Herod Agrippa, on his way to assume the 
principality conferred on. him by Caligula, furnished a butt 
for their insolence ; and, having vented their wanton humor 
in amockery of his royal state, they proceeded, on his depart- 
ure, to more serious outrages. They set up statues of the 
emperor in the proseuche or Jewish places of worship; and 
the Jews, compelled by an edict of Flaccus to keep themselves 
within the two quarters of the city which were peopled ex- 
clusively by them, though many resided in the other three, 
lost heavily by the compulsory removal, and began to suffer 
from pestilence and famine in the crowded quarters in which 
they were almost besieged. ‘“'Those who ventured out into 
the market were robbed, insulted, maltreated, pursued with 
sticks and stones. Bloodshed soon ensued; many were slain 
with the sword, others trampled to death; some, even while 
alive, were dragged by their heels through the streets. When 
dead, their bodies were still dragged along till they were torn 
to pieces, or so disfigured that they could not be distinguish- 
ed if at length recovered by their friends. Those who stray- 
ed out of the city to breathe the purer air of the country, or 
the strangers who incautiously entered the walls to visit and 
relieve their friends, were treated in the same way, and beaten 
with clubs till they were dead. The quays were watched, 
‘and, on the landing of a Jewish vessel, the merchandise was 
plundered, the owners and their vessel burned. . Their houses 
were likewise set on fire, and whole families, men, women, 
and children, burned alive. Yet even this was a merciful 
death, compared with the sufferings of others. Sometimes, 
from want of wood, their persecutors could collect only a few 
wet sticks, and over these, stifled with smoke, and half-con- _ 
sumed, the miserable victims slowly expired. Sometimes 
they would mock their sufferings by affected sorrow; -but if 
any of their own relatives or friends betrayed the least emo- 
tion, they were seized, scourged, tortured, or even crucified.” 

When these outrages had reached their height, Flaccus sum- 
moned before his tribunal, not the perpetrators, but the victims; 
and thirty-eight of the chiefs of the Alexandrian Sanhedrim were 
publicly scourged in the theatre, many dying under the blows. 
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The survivors were cast into prison; and many other Jews 
were seized and crucified. “It was the morning spectacle of 
the theatre, to see the Jews scourged, tortured. both with the 
rack and with pulleys, and then led away to execution; and 
to this horrible tragedy immediately succeeded farces and. 
dances, and other theatrical amusements.” All this time 
Flaccus was keeping back a loyal address, which the Alexan- 
drian Jews had drawn up by the advice of Agrippa, who, dis- 
covering the fraud, sent a copy to the emperor. <A centurion 
was sent to arrest Flaccus. He was banished, and, after 
enduring much suffering and contempt in exile, was at length 
put to a cruel deatb. 

The preceding narrative, so strikingly illustrative of the 
condition of one branch of the Hebrew race, is furnished by 
Philo, the celebrated Alexandrian Jew, who brought the phil- 
osophie principles of Neo-Platonism to the defense of the an- 
cient faith. If he may be reasonably suspected of exagger- 
ating the sufferings and especially the submissive temper of 
his countrymen, there seems no reason for doubting his 
graphic account of the mission which he headed to Calign- 
la, to whom the Greeks also sent a deputation headed by 
Apion, a name celebrated by Josephus’s refutation of his 
book against the Jews. They arrived just at the time when 
Caligula, incensed at the destruction of an altar which one of 
the Roman pudlicani had erected to the emperor at Jamnia, 
had issued the edict for the erection of his own colossal statue 
in the Holy of Holies, and the dedication of the Temple to himn- 
self in the character of Jupiter; and this blow at the chief sanctu- 
ary of their religion seemed fatal to their own cause. Neverthe- 
less Caius received them with a favor, in which it soon appeared 
that contempt was the chief element. The celebrated inter- 
view narrated by Philo exhibits probably the prevalent feel- 
ing of the Romans toward the Jews, though distorted into 
peculiar grotesqueness by the emperor’s insane levity. It is 
thus related by the eloquent historian of the Jews :—“ After a 
long and wearisome attendance, the deputies were summoned 
to a final audience. To judge so grave a cause, as Philo com- 
plains with great solemnity, the emperor did not appear in a 
public court, encircled by the wisest of his senators ; the em- 
bassy was received in the apartments of two contiguous vil- 
las in the neighborhood of Rome, called after Lamia and 
Mecenas. The bailiffs of these villas were commanded at 
the same time to have all the rooms thrown open for the em- 
peror’s inspection. The Jews entered, made a profound obei- 
sance, and saluted Caligula as Augustus and Emperor—but 
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the sarcastic smile on the face of Caius gave them little hopes 
of success. ‘ You are then’—he said, showing his teeth as he 
spoke—‘ those enemies of the gods who alone refuse to ac- 
knowledge my divinity, but worship a deity whose name you 
dare not pronounce’—and here, to the horror of the Jews, he 
uttered the awful name. The Greek deputies from Alexan- 
dria, who were present, thought themselves certain of their 
triumph, and began to show their exultation by insulting gest- 
ures ; and Isidore, one of the accusers of Flaccus, came for- 
ward to aggravate the disobedience of the Jews. He accused 
them of being the only nation who had refused to sacrifice to 
the emperor. The Jews with one voice disclaimed the cal- 
umny, and asserted that they had three times offered sacrifice 
for the welfare of the emperor—and indeed had been the first 
to do so on his accession. ‘ Be it so,’ rejoined the emperor— 
‘ye have sacrificed for me, but not to me.’ The Jews stood 
aghast and trembling. Ona sudden Caius began to run all 
over the house, up stairs and down stairg; mspecting the 
men’s and women’s apartments; finding fault and giving or- 
ders, while the poor Jews followed him from room to room, 
amid the mockery of the attendants. After he had given his 
orders, the emperor suddenly turned round to them: ‘Wh 
is it that you do not eat pork?’ The whole court burst into 
peals of laughter. The Jews temperately replied, that differ- 
ent nations had different usages: some persons would not eat 
lamb. ‘They are right, said the emperor, ‘it is an imsipid 
meat.’ After further trial of their patience, he demanded, 
_ with his usual abruptness, on what they grounded their rigat 
of citizenship. They began a long and grave legal argument ; 
but they had not proceeded far, when Caius began to run up 
and down the great hall, and to order that some blinds, of a 
kind of transparent stone, like glass, which admitted the light, 
and excluded the heat and air, should be put up against the 
windows. As he left that room, he asked the Jews, with a 
_ more courteous air, if they had any thing to say to him; they 
began again their harangue, in the middle of which he 
started away into another chamber, to see some old paintings. 
The embassadors of the Jews at length were glad to retreat, 
and felt happy to escape with their lives. Caius gave them 
their dismissal in these words :—‘ Well, after all, they do not 
seem so bad; but rather a poor foolish people, who can not _ 
believe that I am a god.’” 
Whatever the Alexandrian Jews may have gained from the 
contemptuous forbearance and mad humor of the despot, 
there was no relenting of his purpose to desecrate the temple: 
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at Jerusalem; and he directed two legions to be withdrawn 
from the Euphrates, if necessary, to put down resistance. 
Petronius reluctantly ordered the statue to be made by 
Sidonian workmen, while he communicated his master’s inten- 
tions to the Jews. The news had no sooner spread, than the 
people, without distinction of rank, age, or sex, flocked in 
thousands, though unarmed, to the winter-quarters of the 
governor at Ptolemais, to let him know that they dreaded the 
wrath of God more than that of the emperor. ‘The like scene 
was repeated, when Petronius’ removed his head-quarters to 
Tiberias, to gain more certain information of the state of the 
country. When he replied to their supplications by asking 
them, ‘Are ye resolved, then, to wage war against your em- 
peror ?” they all fell on their faces to the earth, exclaiming, 
“ We have no thought of war, but we will submit to be mas- 
sacred rather than infringe our Law.” For forty days they 
remained. as suppliants before the prefect, neglecting the 
season for sowing, till he became alarmed lest a famine should 
drive the people to robbery. Petronius announced to an as- 
sembly convened at Tiberias his resolution to postpone the 
work till he had further orders from Rome. The influence 
of Agrippa with Caligula obtained the suspension of the de- 
cree; and the tyrant was preparing to vent his mortification 
upon Petronius, when the dagger of Cassius Cheerea delivered 
the empire from: the daily dread of some new excess of mad- 
ness (A.D. 41).”° 

§ 7. When the body of Caligula was left by his assassins in 
the dark corridor between the palace and the amphitheatre, 
the only man who protected it from insult was the Jewish 
prince, whose name has been more than once mentioned. 
This was’: Herop Agrippa L,”° the son of Aristobulus and 
Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great. He was sent to 
Rome on his father’s execution, and was brought up with 
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Drusus the son of Tiberius. 


On the death of Drusus, he 


found himself excluded from the emperor’s presence, and was 


48 Dean Milman, whose admirable 
account of these events, based on 
Philo and Josephus, has been fol- 
lowed in the above narrative, adds 
an interesting sketch of the sufferings 
to which, even beyond the confines of 
the Roman Empire, the Babylonian 
Jews were exposed from the usually 
tolerant Parthians, in consequence 
of the revolt of the brothers Asinai 
and Anilai. The insurgents, after 





considerable successes, were driven 
into Seleucia, where 50;000 Jews are 
said to have been massacred. Such 
details are of peculiar value, as show- 
ing the condition of the varions 
branches of the Jewish nation in tha 
age immediately succeeding their re- 
jection of the Messiah. 

® The “king Herod” of Acts xii. 
and the Agrippa I. of Josephus. 
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besides overwhelmed with debt. Returning to Palestine, he 
obtained through his sister Herodias the protection of Herod 
Antipas, who made him governor of Tiberias. But a quarrel 
soon took place, and, after strange vicissitudes and adventures, 
Agrippa obtained a loan from the Alabarch of Alexandria, 
which enabled him to return to Italy. He attached himselt 
to the young Caius (Caligula), and having been overheard to 
express a hope for his friend’s speedy succession, he was 
~ thrown into prison by Tiberius, where he remained till the ac- 
cession of Caligula, a.p. 37. The new emperor gave him the 
governments formerly held by the tetrarchs Philip and Ly- 
sanias,”° and bestowed on him the ensigns of royalty and other 
marks of favor, and he arrived in Palestine in the following 
year, after visiting Alexandria. The jealousy of Herod Anti- 
pas and his wife Herodias was excited by these distinctions, 
and they sailed to Rome in the hope of supplanting Agrippa 
in the emperor’s favor. As we have seen, Agrippa was aware 
of their design, and anticipated it by.a counter-charge against 
Antipas of treasonable correspondence with the Parthians. 
Antipas failed to answer the accusation, and was banished to 
Gaul (a.p. 39), and his dominions were added to those already 
held by Agrippa. 

During the brief wild reign of Caligula, Agrippa continued 
his faithful friend, and used his influence, as we have seen, on 
behalf of the Jews. Having paid the last honors to his 
patron’s remains, he smoothed the path of his successor to 
the throne by his activity and discretion in carrying messages 
between the Senate and the pretorian camp. CLaupius re- 
warded him with the kingdom of Judza and Samaria, in ad- 
dition to his tetrarchy, and thus the dominions of Herod the 
Great were reunited under his grandson (a.p. 41). We must 
doubtless ascribe to the emperor’s philosophic spirit, as well as 
to his favor for Agrippa, his edict for the toleration of the 
Jewish religion, the reality of which was proved by the pun- 
ishment inflicted by Petronius on the inhabitants of Dora for 
insulting a Jewish synagogue. 

Agrippa arrived in Palestine to take possession of his king- 
dom, and one of his first acts was to visit the Temple, where 
he offered sacrifice, and dedicated the golden chain which the 
late emperor had presented him after his release from captiv- 
ity. It was hung over the Treasury. Simon was made high- 
priest; and the house-tax was remitted. Unlike the other 


* Lysanias was a native prince, |nus. Sce Dict. of Bible, art. ABI- 
tetrarch of Abilene, the district round | Lene and Lysanias. 
Abila, on the east slope of Antiliba- 
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princes of his family, Agrippa was a strict observer of the 
Law, and he sought with success the favor of the Jews. He 
resided very much at Jerusalem, and added materially to its 
prosperity and convenience. 

The city had for some time been extending itself toward 
the north, and a large suburb had come into existence on the 
high ground-north of the Temple, and outside the “second. 
wall” which enclosed the northern part of the great central 
valley of the city. Hitherto the outer portion of this suburb 
—which was called Bezetha, or “ New town,” and had grown 
up very rapidly—was unprotected by any formal wall, and 
practically lay open to attack. This defenseless condition 
attracted the attention of Agrippa, who, like the first Herod, 
was a great builder, and he commenced enclosing it in so sub- 
‘stantial and magnificent a manner as to excite the suspicions 
of the prefect of Syria, Vibius Marsus, at whose instance the 
work was stopped by Claudius. Subsequently the Jews 
seem to have purchased, permission to complete the work.” 
This new wall, the outermost of the three which enclosed the 
city on the north, started from the old wall at the Tower Hip- 
picus, near the N.W. corner of the city. It ran northward, 
bending by a large circuit to the east, and at last returning 
southward along the western brink of the valley of Kedron, 
till it joined the southern wall of the Temple. Thus it en- 
elosed not only the new suburb, but also the district imme- 
diately north and north-east of the Temple on the brow of the 
Kedron valley, which up to the present date had lain open to 
the country. The huge stones which still lie—many of them 
undisturbed—in the east and south walls of the Haram area, 
especially the south-east corner under the “ Bath and Cradle 
of Jesus,” are parts of this wall. 

The year 44 began with the murder of St. James by Agrip- 
pa,” a deed expressly ascribed to his desire to please the 
Jews, followed at the Passover by the imprisonment and es- 
cape of St. Peter. The exercise of the power of life and 
death shows that, though Agrippa’s power was entirely de- 
pendent on the emperor’s pleasure, it could scarcely be called 
nominal; but Josephus expressly calls it an illegal assumption 
of a power that belonged only to the Roman procurator. It 


* The statements of Josephus are 2 Ant. Abid; WB aIe al. VLU S- 6; vy. 
not quite reconcilable. In one pas- | 4, § 2. 
sage he says distinctly that Bezetha| % Tacit. Hist. v.12; Jos. B. J. v. 
lay quite naked (3. J. y. 4, § 2), in| 4, § 2, ad fin. 
another that it had some kind of wall} ° Acts xii. 1. 
(Ant. xix. 7, § 2). 
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was, in fact, the systematic policy of Claudius to govern those 
parts of the East, which had not yet been fully incorporated 
into the Empire, through their own petty princes; and thus 
he restored Antiochus to the kingdom of Commagene, and 
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Mithridates. to that of Pontus, as well as Agrippa to the 
throne of Herod. The dependent prince was probably acting 
in the spirit of the emperor, when he assembled five neighbor- 
ing kings at a magnificent entertainment at Tiberias; his 
brother “Her od, king of Chaleis; Antiochus, king of Com- 
magene ; Cotys, king of the Lesser Armenia; Sampsigera- 
nus, f° king of Emesa; and Polemon, king of Pontus: and, 
when Vibius Marsus , jealous of the meeting, ordered the kings 
back to their ter ritories, Agrippa had the boldness to write to 
Claudius, soliciting the pretect’s recall. 

Nature had secured for Agrippa the inheritance of at least 
one part of the greatness of Solomon. Now, as then, the mar- 
itime cities of Phcenicia depended for their corn upon the 
produce of the fertile plain districts of Palestine :—“ Their 
country was nourished by the king’s country.” ** The vast in- 
fluence which he thus exerted is proved by the humility with 
which the Tyrians and Sidonians deprecated his resentment ; 
and the pomp amid which he received their envoys —at 
Czesarea, indicating a desire to assume all the greatness of his 
grandfather, only made the likeness of their deaths the more 
conspicuous. 

In the fourth year of his reign over the whole of Judea 
(a.v. 44) Agrippa celebrated some games at Czesarea in 
honor of the emperor.*” When he appeared in the theatre on 
the second day in a royal robe made entirely of silver stuff, 
which shone in the morning light, his flatterers saluted him as 
a god; and suddenly he was seized with terrible pains, and be- 
ing carried from the theatre to the palace, died after five days’ 
agony a loathsome death, like those of the great persecutors, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and his own grandfather. “ After being 
racked for five days with intestine pains,” “he was eaten of 
worms, and gave up the ghost.” (a.p. 44.)°° The miraculous 
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% This uncouth name, doubtless | throughout the province’? who were 


hereditary, is interesting as having 
furnished Cicero with a nickname 
for Pompey on his return from Syria. 

*° Acts xii. 20. 

57 Various conjectures have b 
made as to the occasion of the festi- 
val. Josephus says that it was ‘‘in 
behalf of the emperor’s safety,” and 
it has been supposed that it might be 
in connection with his return from 
Britain; but this is at least very 
uncertain. Josephus mentions also 
the concourse “of the chief men 





present on the occasion; and though 
he does not notice the embassy of the 
Tyrians and Agrippa’s speech, yct 
his narrative is perfectly consistent 
with both facts. 

8 Joseph. Ant. xix. 8: 26) rjpécag 
TEVTE TW ric yasrpdc adynpare dve- 
pyacveic roy Biov karéotpeWev. Acts 
xii, 23: yevdpevocg oKwAnKdBowroc 
2éeWuéev; ef. 2 Mace. ix. 5-9. 

By a singular and instructive con- 
fusion Eusebius (H. #. ii. 10; ef. 
Heinichen, Exc. 2, ad loc.) converta 
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and judicial character of his death is distinctly affirmed by 
the sacred historian :—“ Immediately the angel of the Lord 
smote him, because he gave not Gon the glory.” The Greeks 
of Sebaste and Czsarea, with his own soldiers, showed brutal 
exultation at his death, and the censure. which the riot 
brought down from Claudius upon the Roman soldiers em- 
bittered their feelings toward the Jews to such a degree, that 
Josephus regards this as one of the chief causes of the Jewish 
war. 

§ 8. Herop Agrippa IL,” the son of Herod Agrippa L, 
was at Rome when his father died. He was only seventeen 
years old, and Claudius made his youth a reason for not giv- 
ing him his father’s kingdom, as he had intended.* The em- 
peror afterward gave him the kingdom of Chalcis (a.p. 50), 
which was vacant by the death of his uncle Herod (a.p. 48); 
and this was soon exchanged for the tetrarchies of Ituraea and 
Abilene, to which Nero added certain cities of the Decapolis 
about the Lake of Galilee (a.p. 52). But beyond the limits 
of his own dominions, Agrippa was permitted to exercise 
throughout Judza that influence which even Paul recognized 
as welcome to a Jew, who saw in him the last scion of the 
Asmonzan house. In particular, he succeeded to those (as 
we should now say) ecclesiastical functions which the tolerant 
policy of Rome had permitted his uncle Herod to exercise— 
the government of the Temple and the nomination of the 
high-priest.. He was, as we learn from the same authority, 
* expert in all customs and questions which are among the 
Jews ;” and so well able to understand the Jewish Scriptures, 
that the Apostle’s reasonings from them called forth his 
memorable confession, “Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” *' He gratified his hereditary taste for magnificence 
by adorning Jerusalem and Berytus with costly buildings ; 
but in such a manner as mortally to offend the Jews; and 
his relations to his sister Berenice (or Bernice), the widow of 
his uncle Herod, were of a very doubtful character.” But his 
one leading principle was to preserve fidelity to Rome. His 


ALD. 44. Agrippa IT— Cuspius Fadus. 


‘“‘king Agrippa,” in Acts xxv., Xxvi., 
g ppa, ) 


the owl, which, according to Jose- 
as a title of honor. 


phus, appeared to Herod as a messen- 


ger of evil (@yyeXoe Kakwy) into 
‘‘the angel’? of the Acts, who was 
the unseen minister of the Divine 
Will (Acts xii. 23, émaragev adrov 
Gyyskog Kupiov; cf. 2 K. xix. 35, 
LXX.). 

5° Called Agrippa by Josephus, and 





6 Joseph. Ant. xix. 9, §§ 1, 2. 

61 Acts xxvi. 3; 26-28. 

® Joseph. xx. 7, § 8. 

8 Acts xxv. 23; Joseph. Ant. xx. 
6, § 3; Juvenal, Sat. vi. 150 seq. 
Scandal also connected the name of 
the princess with Titus, the ‘* delicias 
humani generis.” 
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sister, Drusilla, was married to Felix, the procurator of 
Judza under Claudius and Nero; and the narrative of St 
Paul’s trial shows Agrippa’s intimacy with Festus, the suc- 
cessor of Felix. In the last great rebellion of Judzea, he took 
part with Rome. With the destruction of Jerusalem (a.p. 


70), an end was put to. this last Jewish principality. Retain. _ 


ing, however, his empty title as king, Agrippa survived the 
fate of his country in the enjoyment of splendid luxury, re- 
tired to Rome with Berenice, and died there in the third year 
of Trajan (a.p. 100). Of the other members of Herod’s house, 
it is needless to say more than appears in the genealogical 
table. 

§ 9. Shortly after the death of Herod Agrippa I., Cusprus 
Fapvus arrived from Rome as procurator, under Longinus ag 
prefect of Syria. An attempt was made by the Romans to 
regain possession of the pontificial robes ; but on reference to 
the emperor the attempt was abandoned. In a.p. 45 com- 


ge 


menced a severe famine, which lasted two years. To the. 


people of Jerusalem it was alleviated by the presence of 
Helena, queen of Adiabene, a convert to the Jewish faith, 
who visited the city in 46 and imported corn and dried fruit, 
which she distributed to the poor.“ During her stay Helena 
constructed, at a distance of three stadia ‘from the city, a 
tomb marked by three pyramids, to which her remains, w ith 
those of her son, were afterward brought. It was situated 
to the north, and formed one of the points in the course of the 
new wall. This famine furnishes one of the chief data of the 
chronology of the Acts, in the journey of Paul and Barnabas, 
bringing the contributions for the poor Christians at Jerusa- 
lem, which had been collected at Antioch in consequence of 
the prediction of the famine by Agabus.® 

Fadus was succeeded by Tiserius ALEXANDER, an apostate 
Egyptian Jew (4.p. 46), and he by. Ventiprus Cumanus 
(a.p. 48 or 50). A frightful tumult happened at the Passover 
of this year, caused, as on former occasions, by the presence 
of.the Roman soldiers in the Antonia, and in the courts and 
cloisters of the Temple, during the festival. Ten, or, accord- 
ing to another account, twenty thousand are said to have met 
their deaths, not by the sword, but trodden to death in the 
crush thr ough the narrow lanes which led from the Temple 
down into. the city.“ After other outrages, Cumanus was 
recalled to Rome, where Agrippa’s influence procured his 


Ant Rx esa © ot S/O) Acts xi. 28-30. 
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banishment (4.D. 53), and Fenix was appointed in his room,” 
partly at the instance of Jonathan, the then high-priest.* 
The hatred of Claudius to “foreign superstition ” had mean: 
while been vented in an edict banishing the Jews from Rome 
(4.0.52). Felix ruled the province in a mean, cruel, and 
profligate manner.” With the compendious description: of 
_ Tacitus the fuller details of Josephus agree, though his narra- 
tive is tinged with his hostility to the Jewish patriots ana 
zealots, whom, under the name of robbers, he describes Felix 
as extirpating and crucifying by hundreds. His period of 
office was full of troubles and seditions. We read of his 
putting down false Messiahs, the followers of an Egyptian 
magician, riots between the Jews and Syrians in Cxsarea, and 
between the priests and the principal citizens of Jerusalem. 
A set of ferocious fanatics, whom Josephus calls Sicarii 
(Assassins), had lately begun to make their appearance in the 
city, whose creed it was to rob and murder all whom they 
judged hostile to Jewish interests. Felix, weary of the re- 
monstrances of Jonathan on his vicious life, employed some 
of these wretches to assassinate him. The high-priest was 
killed in the ‘Temple, while sacrificing. The murder was 
never inquired into, and emboldened by this, the Sicarii re- 
peated their horrid act; thus adding, in the eyes of the Jews, 
the awful crime of sacrilege to that of murder.” The city, 
too, was filled: with impostors pretending to inspiration, but 
inspired only with hatred to all government and order. Nor 
was the disorder confined to the lower classes: the chief 
people of the city, the very high-priests themselves, robbed the 
threshing-floors of the tithes common to all the priests, and 


Ventidius Cumanus—Porcius Festus. 


87 Ant. xx. 7, §1; B. J. ii. 12, § 8. | been judge of the nation ‘‘ for many 

8 Ant. xx. 8, § 5. Ad%, Acts | years.” Those words, however, must 
xxiii., xxiv.; in Tacitus, Hist. v. 9, | not even thus be closely pressed ; for 
called Antonius Felix; in Suidas, | Cumanus himself only went to Judea 
Claudius Felix, for he had been the |in the eighth year of Claudius (Jos. 
emperor’s freedman ; in Josephus and | Ant. xx. 5, § 2). Felix was the 
the Acts, simply Felix: so alsoin Tac- | brother of Claudius’s powerful freed- 


itus (Ann. xii. 54). Tacitus states that 
Felix and Cumanus were joint procu- 
rators, Cumanus having Galilee, and 
Felix Samaria. In this account Taci- 
tus is direetly at issue with Josephus 
(Ant. xx. 6,§ 2-7; § 1), and is gener- 
ally supposed to be in error; but his 
account is very circumstantial, and by 
adopting it we should gain some little 





justification for the expression of St. 
Paul, Acts xxiy. 10, that Felix had | 
i 


man Pallas (B. J. ii. 12, § 8; Ant. 
xx. 7, § 1); and it was to the cir- 
cumstance of Pallas’s influence sur- 
viving his master’s death (Tacit. Ann. 
xiv. 65) that Felix was retained in 
his procuratorship by Nero. 

69 «¢ Pey omnem szevitiam et libidi- 
nem jus regium servili ingenio ex- 
ercuit” (Tacit. Hist. v. 9, and Ann. 
xii. 54, : 

1B. J. ii. 13, § 3; Ant. ibid. 
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ied parties of rioters to open tumult and fighting in the 
streets.” In fact, not only Jerusalem, but the whole country 
far and wide, was in the most frightful confusion and insecurity, 
and, though want of vigor was not among the faults of Felix, 
his severe measures and cruel retributions seemed only to 
accelerate the already rapid course of the Jews to ruin.” His 
detention of St. Paul in prison, in the hope of extorting money, 
adds to the traits of tyranny the baseness of the freedman. 
Tacitus says, in one word, “ By every form of cruelty and 
lust, he wielded the power of a king in the spirit of a slave.” 
Such were the crimes that weighed on the conscience of the 
~ Apostle’s judge—dreading the vengeance of his earthly mas- 
ter, while he had learned something of higher principles from 
his Jewish wife, Drusilla. No wonder that, as Paul “reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, Felix 
trembled.” ’* His crowning outrage was a massacre of the Jews 
at Czesarea, on the occasion of one of their frequent conflicts 
with the Greeks. For this he was accused before Nero, after 
his recall (a.p. 60); but the party of his brother Pallas had 
still influence enough to save him from punishment; while the 
Greeks of Caesarea obtained an imperial decree depriving the 
Jewish citizens of their rights. These affairs of Caesarea 
hastened the coming contest: the Greeks became more and 
more insulting; the Jews more and more turbulent. 

In the end of a.p. 60 or the beginning of a.p. 61, Porcrus 
Festus succeeded Felix as procurator. Festus was an able 
and upright officer,” and at the same time conciliatory toward 
the Jews, as he proved in his judgment. on St. Paul, whose 
trial took place, not at Jerusalem, but at Czsarea.’* In the 
brief period of his administration, he kept down the robbers 
with a strong hand, and gave the province a short breathing 
time. On one occasion both Festus and Agrippa came into 
collision with the Jews at Jerusalem. Agrippa had added an 
apartment to the old Asmonean palace on the eastern brow 
of the Upper City, which commanded a full view into the in- 
terior of the courts of the Temple. This view the Jews inter- 
cepted by building a wall on the west side of the inner quad- 
rangle.”* But the wall not only intercepted Agrippa’s view, 


1 Ant. xx. 8, § 8. 1 so high that his house could overlook 
™ Tac. Ann. xii. 54: ‘‘intempest-| the Temple. It was the subject of a 
ivis remediis delicta accendebat.” distinet prohibition by the Doctors. 
® Acts xxiv. 25. See Maimonides, quoted by Otho, 
@ BOS. i. 14; § 1. - , Lex. Rab. 266. Probably this far- 
19° Acts XXV.5 XXVi. nished one reason for so hostile a step 


© No one in Jerusalem might build | to so friendly a person as Agrippa. 
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it also interfered with that from the outer cloisters, in which 
the Roman guard was stationed during the festivals. Both 
Agrippa and Festus interfered, and required it to be pulled 
down ; but the Jews pleaded that, once built, it was a part of 
the Temple, and entreated to be allowed to appeal to Nero. 
Nero allowed their plea, but retained as hostages the high- 
priest and treasurer, who had headed the deputation. Agrip- 
pa appointed Joseph, called Cabi, to the vacant priesthood, in 
which he was shortly after succeeded by Annas or ANANUS, 
the fifth son of the Annas before whom our Lord was taken. 

In 62 (probably) Festus died, and was succeeded after a 
time by Axsrnvus. In the interval a persecution was com- 
menced against the Christians at the instance of the new high- 
priest, a rigid Sadducee, and St. James and others were ar- 
raigned before the Sanhedrim.” They were “delivered to be 
stoned,” but St. James at any rate appears not to have been 
killed till a few years later. The act gave great offense to all, 
and cost Annas his office, after he had held it but three 
months. Jesus (Joshua), the son of Damneus, succeeded him, 
Albinus began his rule by endeavoring to keep down the 
Sicarii and other disturbers of the peace; and indeed he pre- ’ 
served throughout a show of justice and vigor,” though in 
_ secret greedy and rapacious. But before his recall he pursued 
his end more openly, and priests, people, and governors alike 
seem to have been bent on rapine and bloodshed: rival high- 
priests headed bodies of rioters, and stoned each other, and 
in the words of Josephus, “all things grew from worse to 
worse.” The evils were aggravated by two occurrences—tirst, 
the release by Albinus, before his departure, of all the smaller 
criminals in the prisons; and secondly, the sudden discharge 
of an immense body of workmen, on the completion of the re- 
pairs of the Temple. An endeavor was made to remedy the 
latter by inducing Agrippa to rebuild the eastern cloister ; 
but he refused to undertake a work of such magnitude, though 
he consented to pave the city with marble. The repairs of a 
part of the sanctuary that had fallen down, and the renewal of 
the foundations of some portions, were deferred for the pres- 
ent, but the materials were collected and stored in one of the 
courts.” 

§ 10. Bad as Albinus had been, Grsstus Fiorvus, who suc- 
ceeded him in 65, was worse. In fact, even Tacitus admits 
that the endurance of the oppressed Jews could last no 





™ Jos.: Ant. xx. 9, § 1. DP Antexx.. 908 4. 
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longer.” So great was his rapacity, that whole cities and 
districts were desolated, and the robbers were openly allowed 
to purchase immunity in plundering. At the Passover, proba- 
bly in 66, when Cestius Gallus, the prefect of Syria, visited 
Jerusalem, the whole assembled people” besought him for re- 
dress; but without effect. Florus’s next attempt was to ob- 
tain some of the treasure from the Temple. He demanded 
seventeen talents in the name of the emperor. The demand 
produced a frantic disturbance, in the midst of which he ap- 
proached the city with both cavalry and foot-soldiers. That 
night Florus took up his quarters in the royal palace—that of 
‘ Herod at the N.W. comer of the city. On the following morn- 
ing he took his seat on the Bema, and the high-priest and 
other principal people being brought before him, he demaaded 
that the leaders of the late riot should be given up. On their 
refusal, he ordered his soldiers to plunder the Upper City. 
This order was but too faithfully carried out; every house 
was entered and pillaged, and the Jews driven out. In their 
attempt to get through the. narrow streets, which lay in the 
valley between the Upper City and the Temple, many were 
caught and slain, others were brought before Florus, scourged, 
and then crucified. No grade or class was exempt. Jews 
who bore the Roman equestrian order were among the victims 
treated with most indignity. Queen Bernice herself—resid- 
ing at that time in the Asmonzan palace in the very midst of 
the slaughter—was so affected by the scene, as to intercede in 
person and barefoot before Florus, but without avail; and in 
returning she was herself nearly killed, and only escaped by 
taking refuge in her palace and calling her guards about her. 
The further details of this dreadful tumult must be passed 
over.” Florus was foiled in his attempt to press through the 
old city up into the Antonia—whence he would have had near- 
er access to the treasures—and finding that the Jews had 
broken down the north and west cloisters where they joined 
the fortress, so as to cut off the communication, he relinquish- 
ed the attempt and withdrew to Ceesarea.™ 

Cestius Gallus, the prefect of Syria, now found it necessa- 
ry for him to visit the city in person. He sent one of his lieu- 
tenants to announce him, but before he himself arrived events 
had become past remedy. Agrippa had shortly before return- 
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ed from Alexandria, and: had done much to calm the people. 
At his instance they rebuilt the part of the cloister which had 
been demolished, and collected the tribute in arrear, but the 
mere suggestion from him, that they should obey Florus until 
he was replaced, produced such a storm that he was obliged 
to leave the city. The seditious party in the Temple, led by 
young Eleazar, son of Ananias, rejected the offerings of the 
Roman emperor, which had been regularly made since the 
time of Julius Cesar. This, as a direct renunciation of al- 
legiance, was the true beginning of the war with Rome.* 
Such acts were not done without resistance from the older and 
wiser people. But remonstrance was unavailing, the innova- 
tors would listen to no representations. The peace party, 
therefore, dispatched some of their number to Florus and to 
Agrippa, and the latter sent 3000 horse-soldiers to assist in 
keeping order. 

Hostilities at once began. - The peace party, headed by the 
high-priest, and fortified by Agrippa’s soldiers, threw them- 
selves into the Upper City. The insurgents held the Temple 
and the Lower City. In the Antonia was a small Roman’ 
garrison. Fierce contests lasted for seven days, each side en- 
deavoring to take possession of the part held by the other. 
At last the insurgents, who behaved with the greatest feroci: 
ty, and were reinforced by a number of Sicarii, were triumph 
ant. They gained the Upper City, driving all before them— 
the high-priest and other leaders into vaults and sewers, the 
soldiers into Herod’s palace. The Asmonzan palace, the high- 
priest’s house, and the repository of the archives—in Josephus’s 
language, “ the nerves of the city ”—were set on fire. Anto- 
nia was next attacked, and in two days they had effected an 
entrance, sabred the garrison, and burned the fortress. The 
balistee and catapults found there were preserved for future 
use. The soldiers in Herod’s palace were next besieged; but 
so strong were the walls, and so stout the resistance, that it was 
three weeks before an entrance could be effected. The soldiers 
were at last forced from the palace into the three great towers 
on the adjoining wall with great loss; and ultimately were all 
murdered in the most treacherous manner. The high-priest 
and his brother were discovered hidden in the aqueduct of the 
palace: they were instantly put to death. Thus the insurgents 
were now completely masters of both city and Temple. But 
they were not toremain so long. After the defeat of Cestius 
Gallus at Beth-horon, dissensians began to arise, and it soon 
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became known that there was still a large moderate party; 
and Cestius took advantage of this to advance from Scopus 
on the city. He made his way through Bezetha, the new sub- 
urb north of the Temple, and through the wood-market, 
burning every thing as he went,” and at last encamped oppo- 
site the palace at the foot of the second wall. The Jews re- 
tired to the Upper City and to the Temple. For five days 
Cestius assaulted the wall without success; on the sixth he 
resolved to make one more attempt, this time ata different 
spot—the north wall of the Temple, east of, and behind, the 
Antonia. The Jews, however, fought with such fury from the 
top of the cloisters, that he could effect nothing, and when 
night came he drew off to his camp at Scopus. Thither the 
insurgents followed him, and in three days gave him one of 
the most complete defeats that a Roman army had ever un- 
dergone. His catapults and balistee were taken from him, and 
reserved by the Jews for the final siege. ‘This occurred on 
the 8th of Marchesvan (beginning of November), a.p. 66. 
The war with Rome was now inevitable, and Nero, who re- 
ceived the news in Greece, committed its conduct to his ablest 
general, T. Fravius Vespasranus (afterward the emperor), 
who sent his son Trrus before him. It was evident that the 
siege of Jerusalem was only a question of time. Ananus, 
the high-priest, a moderate and prudent man, took the lead ; 
the walls were repaired, arms and warlike instruments and 
machines of all kinds fabricated, and other preparations made. 
In this attitude of expectation—with occasional diversions, 
such as the expedition to Ascalon, and the skirmishes with 
Simon Bar-Gioras—the city remained, while Vespasian was 
reducing the north of the country, and till the fall of Giscala 
(Oct. or Nov. 67), when John, the son of Levi, escaped thence 
to Jerusalem, to become one of the most prominent persons 
in the future conflict. Nor must we omit to mention here 
John’s great rival, Joseph, the.son of Matthias, who is best 
known by his adopted Roman name of Fravius Josnpaus, 
the historian of the Jews and of this war. A priest of the 
most illustrious descent, distinguished alike for his ascetic 
piety and his Hebrew and Greek learning, he was appointed 
by the moderate party to defend Galilee and keep down the 
zealots. His energy in the latter task made him a mortal 
enemy to John of Giscala, while his brilliant, though vain, de- 
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fense of Jotapata, before which Vespasian himself was wound- 
ed, earned him the respect of the Roman chief, who attached 
him to his person during the war, used his services as a medi- 
ator, though to no purpose, and at last rewarded him with a 
grant of land in Judea, a pension, and the Roman franchise. 
For the details of the war Josephus is our only authority, 
most unfortunately; for, besides the natural bias toward 
pleasing his imperial patrons, his sense of the hopelessness of 
the Jewish cause overcame all patriotic sympathy with resist- 
ance to intolerable oppression, and personal animosity leads 
him to paint the zealots in the blackest colors. Nor is it 
quite needless to warn the Christian reader against judging 
the merits of the Jewish cause by the higher ends which their 
doom was destined to fulfill. 

From the arrival of John, two years and a half elapsed till 
Titus appeared before the walls of Jerusalem, which now 
stood alone, like a rock, out of the flood of conquest that had 
overwhelmed all the country. While Vespasian reduced Gal- 
ilee—the Samaritans, who, making common cause with the 
Jews in their extremity, had gathered their whole force on 
Mount Gerizim, and, being compelled by thirst to surrender 
to Petilius Cerealis, were treacherously massacred—Trajan, 
the father of the emperor, took Jamnia, the frontier fortress 
of Judea, and Joppa, its only port (a.p. 67). In the second 
campaign the Romans swept Pera, as with the besom of 
destruction, and multitudes of the flying inhabitants were 
slaughtered and drowned at the fords of Jericho. Vespasian 
had reunited his forces at that city, and was preparing to ad- 
vance upon Jerusalem, when the news of Nero’s death sus- 
pended his operations, upon what seemed to him a higher is- 
sue than the fate of the Holy City (a.p. 68). At Alexandria, 
whither he had retired with Titus to await the event of the 
civil war in Italy, he was proclaimed emperor by his soldiers 
on the 1st of July, a.p. 69, and his generals at Rome secured 
his accession by the overthrow and death of Vitellius on the 
21st of December. Vespasian did not sail from Alexandria 
till the following May, leaving Titus to finish the Jewish war, 
which had been suspended for nearly two years. The whole 
of that time was occupied in contests between the moderate 
party, whose desire was to take such a course as might yet 
preserve the nationality of the Jews and the existence of the 
city, and the Zealots or fanatics, the assertors of national in- 
dependence, who scouted the idea of compromise, and resolved 
to regain their freedom or perish. The Zealots, being utterly 
unscrupulous, and resorting to massacre on the least resist- 
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ance, soon triumphed, and at last reigned paramount, with no 
resistance but such as sprang from their own internal factions. 
For the repulsive details of this frightful period of contention 
and outrage the reader must be referred to other works.” It 
will be sufficient to say that at the beginning of a.p. 70, when 
Titus made his appearance, the Zealots themselves were 
divided into two parties: that of John of Giscala and Eleazar, 
who held the Temple and its courts and the Antonia—8400 
men; that of Simon Bar-Gioras, whose head-quarters were in 
the tower Phasaélus, and who held the Upper City, from the 
present Ceenaculum to the Latin Convent, the Lower City in 
the valley, and the district where the old Acra had formerly 
stood, north of the Temple—10,000 men, and 5000 Idumzeans, 
in all a force of between 23,000 and 24,000 soldiers, trained 
in the civil encounters of the last two years to great skill and 
thorough recklessness.” The numbers of the other inhabit- 
ants, swelled as they were by the strangers and pilgrims who 
flocked from the country to the Passover, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to determine. Tacitus, doubtless from some Roman 
source, gives the whole at 600,000. Josephus states that 
1,100,000 perished during the siege,°* and that more than 
40,000 were allowed to depart into the country,” in addition 
to an “immense number” sold to thearmy,.and who of course 
form a proportion of the 97,000 “carried captive during the 
whole war.”*? We may therefore take Josephus’s computa- 
tion of the numbers at about 1,200,000. Even the smaller of 
these numbers seems very greatly in excess, and it can hardly 
have exceeded 60,000 or 70,000. 

This state of the doomed city,—overcrowded with Jews, 
whose native passions and fervor, exasperated by the late war 
and exalted by the season of the Passover, doomed to be their 
last, were stimulated by the Zealots and inflamed by factions, 
—nmight well prepare those who knew the people for horrid 
deeds and more horrid sufferings. Pent up like sheep for the 
slaughter, they eyually resembled wolves devouring one 
another. But the scene had a far more awful aspect, viewed 
in the light of ancient prophecy, as well as of Christ’s recent 
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denunciations of woe. As they who rejected him did but 
“ fill up the measure of their fathers,” so the warnings uttered 
to those fathers by Moses, by Solomon, and by the prophets, 
were but made more pointed and more instant in our Lord’s 
discourse at his last departure from the Temple.” But the 
special significance of the destruction of Jerusalem, as the ful- 
fillment of the last great prophecy uttered under the Old Coy- 
cnant, as the proof of His authority who gave it, and as “the 
removal of those things that. are shaken that those things 
which can not be shaken might remain,” will be best consid- 
ered in their place as the climax of the first stage in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church. It need only be added here, 
that the Christians in Jerusalem were saved by their Lord’s 
warning from the judicial blindness of their fellow-country- 
men. Taking advantage of the space before the siege was 
formed by Titus they departed in a body to Pella, a village 
of the Decapolis, beyond Jordan, which became the seat of 
the “Church of Jerusalem” till Hadrian permitted their re- 
turn. : 

§ 11. Titus’s force consisted of four legions, and some aux- 
iliaries—at the outside 30,000 men. ‘These were disposed on 
their first arrival in three camps—the 12th and 15th legions 
on the ridge of Scopus, about a mile north of the city; the 
5th a little in the rear; and the 10th on the top of the Mount 
of Olives, to guard the road to the Jordan valley, and to shell 
the place (if the expression may be allowed) from that com- 
manding position. The army was well furnished with artil- 
lery and machines of the latest and most approved invention.” 
The first operation was to clear the ground between Scopus 
and the north wall of the city—fell the timber, destroy the 
fences of the gardens which fringed the wall, and level the 
rocky protuberances., This occupied four days. After it was 
done, the three legions were marched forward from Scopus, 
and encamped off the north-west corner of the walls, stretch- 
ing from the Tower Psephinus to opposite Hippicus. The 
first step was to get possession of the outer wall. The point 
of attack chosen was in Simon’s portion of the city, at a low 
and comparatively weak place near the monument of John 
Hyrcanus, close to the junction of the three walls, and where 
the Upper City came to a level with the surrounding ground. 
_ Round this spot the three legions erected banks, from which 
they opened batteries, pushing up the rams and other engines 
of attack to the foot of the wall. One of the rams, more pow- 
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erful than the rest, went among the Jews by the sobriquet of 
Nikon, the conqueror. Three large towers, 75 feet high, 
- were also erected, overtopping the wall. Meantime from their 
camp on the Mount of Olives the 10th legion opened fire on 
the Temple and the east: side of the city. They had the 
heaviest baliste, and did great damage. Simon and his men 
did not suffer these works to go on without molestation. 
The catapults, both those taken from Cestius, and those found 
in Antonia, were set up on the wall, and constant desperate 
sallies were made. At last the Jews began to tire of their 
fruitless assaults. They saw that the wall must fall, and, as 
they had done during Nebuchadnezzar’s siege, they left their 
posts at night, and went home. A breach was made by the 
redoubtable Nikén on the 7th Artemisius (about April 15); 
and here the Romans entered, driving the Jews before them 
to the second. wall. A oreat length of the wall was then 
broken down; such parts of Bezetha as had escaped destruc- 
tion by Cestius were leveled, and a new camp was formed on 
the spot formerly occupied by the Assyrians, and still known- 
as the “ Assyrian camp.” 

This was a great step in advance. Titus now lay with the 
second wall of the city close to him on his right, while before 
him at no considerable distance rose Antonia and the Temple, 
with no obstacle in the interval to his attack. Still, however, 
he preferred, before advancing, to get possession of the sec- 
ond wall, and the neighborhood of John’s monument was 
again chosen. Simon was no less reckless in assault, and no 
less fertile in stratagem, than before; but, notwithstanding all 
his efforts, in five days a breach was again effected. The dis- 
trict into which the Romans had now penetrated was the 
great Valley which lay between the two main hills of the city, 
occupied then, as it is still, by an intricate mass of narrow and 
tortuous lanes, and containing the markets of the city—no 
doubt very like the present bazaars. Titus’s breach was 
where the wool, cloth, and brass bazaars came up to the wall. 
This district was held by the Jews with the greatest tenacity. 
Knowing as they did every turn of the lanes and alleys, they 
had an immense advantage over the Romans, and it was only 
after four days’ incessant fighting, much loss, and one thorough 
repulse, that the Romans were able to make good their posi- 
tion. However, at last, Simon was obliged to retreat, and 
then Titus demolished the wall. This was the second step in 
the siege. 

Meantime some shots fad been interchanged in the diree- 
tion of the Antonia, but no serious attack was made Before 
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beginning there in earnest, Titus resolved to give his troops a 
few days’ rest, and the Jews a short opportunity for reflection. 
He therefore called in the 10th legion from the Mount of 
Olives, and held an inspection of the whole army on the 
ground north of the Temple—full in view of both the Temple 
and the Upper City, every wall and house in which were 
crowded with spectators. But the opportunity was thrown 
away upon the Jews, and after four days orders were given 
to recommence the attack. Hitherto the assault had been 
almost entirely on the city: it was now to be simultaneous 
on city and Temple. Accordingly two pairs of large batteries 
were constructed, the one pair in front of Antonia; the other 
at the old point of attack—the monument of John Hyrcanus. 
The first pair was erected by the 5th and 12th legions, and 
was near the pool Struthius—probably the present irket 
Israil, by the St. Stephen’s gate; the second by the 10th and 
15th, at the pool called the Almond pool—possibly that now 
known as the pool of Hezekiah—and near the high-priest’s 
monument. These banks seem to have been constructed of 
timber and fascines, to which the Romans must have been 
driven by the scarcity of earth. They absorbed the incessant 
labor of seventeen days, and were completed on the 29th 
Artemisius (about May 7). John in the mean time had not 
been idle; he had employed the seventeen days’ respite in- 
driving mines, through the solid limestone of the hill, from 
within the fortress to below the banks. The mines were 
formed with timber roofs and supports. When the banks 
were quite complete, and the engines placed upon them, the 
timber of the galleries was fired, the superincumbent ground 
gave way, and the labor of the Romans was totally destroyed. 
At the other point Simon had maintained a resistance with all 
his former intrepidity, and more than his former success. He 
had now greatly increased the number of his machines, and 
his people were much more expert in handling them than be- 
fore, so that he was able to impede materially the progress of 
the works. And when they were completed, and the batter- 
ing rams had begun to make a sensible impression on the 
wall, he made a furious assault on them, and succeeded in 
firing the rams, seriously damaging the other engines, and 
destroying the banks. ig 

It now became plain to Titus that some other measures for 
the reduction of the place must be adopted. It would appear 
that hitherto the southern and western parts of the city had 
not been invested, and on that side a certain amount of com- 
munication was kept up with the country, which, unless 
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stopped, might prolong the siege indefinitely. The number 
_who thus escaped is stated by Josephus at more than 500 a 
day. A council of war was’therefore held, and it was resolved 
to encompass the whole place with a wall, and then recom- 
mence the assault. The wall began at the Roman camp—a 
spot probably outside the modern north wall, between the 
Damascus gate and the N.E. corner; from thence it went to 
the lower part of Bezetha—about St. Stephen’s gate; then 
across Kedron to the Mount of Olives; thence south, by a 
rock called the “Pigeon’s rock,’—possibly the modern 
“Tombs of the Prophets ”—to the Mount of Offense. It then 
turned to the west; again dipped into the Kedron, ascended 
the Mount of Evil Counsel, and so kept on the upper side of 
the ravine to a village called Beth-Erebenthi, whence it ran 
outside of Herod’s monument to its starting-point at the 
camp. Its entire length was 39 furlongs—very near 5. miles ; 
and it contained 13 stations or guard-houses. The whole 
strength of the army was employed on the work, and it was 
completed in the short space of three days.. The siege was 
then vigorously pressed. The north attack was relinquished, 
and the whole force concentrated on the Antonia. Four new 
banks of greater size than before were constructed, and as all 
the timber in the neighborhood had been already cut down, 
the materials had to be procured from a distance of eleven’ 
miles. ‘Twenty-one days were occupied in completing the 
banks. At length on the Ist Panemus or Tamuz (about June 
7), the fire from the banks commenced, under cover of which 
the rams were set to work, and that night a part of the wall 
fell at a spot where the foundations had been weakened by the 
mines employed against the former attacks. Still this was 
but an outwork, and between it and the fortress itself a new 
wall was discovered, which John had taken the precaution to 
build. At length, after two desperate attempts, this wall and 
that of the inner fortress were scaled by a bold surprise, and 
on the 5th Panemus (June 11)** the Antonia was in the hands 
of the Romans. Another week was occupied in breaking 
down the outer walls of the fortress for the passage of the 
machines, and a further delay took place in erecting new 
banks, on the fresh level, for the bombardment and battery of 
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the Temple. During the whole of this time—the miseries of 
which are commemorated in the traditional name of yomin 
deéka, “ days of wretchedness,” applied by the Jews to the 
period between the 17th Tamuz and the 9th Ab—the most 
desperate hand-to-hand encounters took place, some in the pas- 
sages from the Antonia to the cloisters, some in the cloisters 
themselves, the Romans endeavoring to force their way in, 
the Jews preventing them. But the Romans gradually gained 
ground. First the western, and then the whole of the north- 
ern external cloister was burned (27th and 28th Panemus), and 
then the wall enclosing the court of Israel and the holy house 
itself. In the interval, on the 17th Panemus, the daily sacri- 
fice had failed, owing to the want of officiating priests ; a cir- 
cumstance which had greatly distressed the people, and was 
taken advantage of by Titus to make a further though fruit- 
less invitation to surrender. At length, on the 10th day of 
Lous or Ab (July 15),—the 9th, according. to the Jewish 
tradition—by the wanton act of a soldier, contrary to the 
intention of Titus and in spite of every exertion he could make 
to stop it, the sanctuary itself was fired. It was, by one of 
those rare coincidences that sometimes occur, the very same 
month and day of the month that the first temple had been 
burned by Nebuchadnezzar. John, and such of his party as 
escaped the flames and the carnage, made their way by the 
bridge on the south to the Upper City. The whole of the 
cloisters that had hitherto escaped, including the magnificent 
iviple colonnade of Herod on the south of the Temple, the 
treasury chambers, and the rooms round the outer courts, were 
now all burned and demolished. Only the edifice of the 
sanctuary itself still remained. On its solid masonry the fire 
had had comparatively little effect, and there were still hidden 
inits recesses a few faithful priests who had contrived to 
rescue the most valuable of the utensils, vessels, and spices of 
the sanctuary. 

The Temple was at last gained; but it seemed ds if half the 
work remained to be done. The Upper City, higher than 
Moriah, enclosed by the original wall of David and Solomon, 
and on all sides precipitous except at the north, where it was 
defended by the wall and towers of Herod, was still to be 
taken. ‘Titus tried a parley first through Josephus, and then 
in person, he standing on the east end of the bridge between 
the Temple and the Upper City, and John and Simon on the 
west end. His terms, however, were rejected, and no alterna- 
tive was left him but to force on the siege. The whole of the 
low part of the town—the crowded lanes, of which we have 
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so often heard—was burned, in the teeth of a frantic resistance 
from the Zealots, together with the council-house, the repos- 
itory of the records (doubtless occupied by Simon since its 
former destruction), and the palace of Helena, which were 
situated in this quarter—the suburb of Ophel under the south 
wall of the Temple, and the houses as far as Siloam on the 
lower slopes of the Temple mount. 

It took 18 days to erect the necessary works for the siege ; 
the four legions were once more stationed at the west or north- 
west corner, where Herod’s palace abutted on the wall, and 
where the three magnificent and impregnable towers of Hip- 
picus, Phasaélus, and Mariamne rose conspicuous. This was 
the main attack. Opposite the Temple, the precipitous nature 
of the slopes of the Upper City rendered it unlikely that any 
serious attempt would be made by the Jews, and this part 
accordingly, between the bridge and the Xystus, was left to 
the auxiliaries. The attack was commenced on the 7th of 
Gorpizus (about Sept. 11), and by the next day a breach was 
made in the wall, and the Romans at last entered the city. 
During the attack John and Simon appear to have stationed 
themselves in the towers just alluded to; and had they re- 
mained there, they would probably have been able to make 
terms, as the towers were considered impregnable. But on 
the first signs of the breach, they took flight, and, traversing 
the city, descended into the valley of Hinnom below Siloam, 
and endeavored:to force the wall of circumvallation and so 
make their escape. On being repulsed there, they took refuge 
apart in some of the subterraneous caverns or sewers of the 
city. John shortly after surrendered himself; but Simon held 
out for several weeks, and did not make his appearance until 
after Titus had quitted the city. They were both reserved 
for the triumph at Rome. 

The city being taken, such parts as had escaped the former 
conflagrations were burned, and the whole of both city and 
Temple wis ordered to be demolished, excepting the west 
wall of the Upper City, and Herod’s three great towers at 
the north-west corner, which were left standing as memorials 
of the massive nature of the fortifications. 

Of the Jews, the aged and infirm were killed ; the children 
under seventeen were sold as slaves; the rest were sent, some 
to the Egyptian mines, some to the provincial amphitheatres, 
and some to grace the triumph of the Conqueror. Titus then 
departed, leaving the 10th legion, under the command of 
Terentius Rufus, to carry out the work of demolition. Of this 
Josephus assures us, that “the whole was so thoroughly lev- 
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eled and dug up, that no one visiting it would believe that it 
had ever been inhabited.” 

§ 12. The great interest belonging to Jerusalem as the cen- 
tral scene of Sacred History, and_especially in connection with 
our Lord’s prediction of the destruction of the Temple, seems 
to demand a few words by way of supplement. For more 
than fifty years after its destruction by Titus, Jerusalem dis- 
appears from history. During the revolts of the Jews in 
Cyrenaica, Egypt, Cyprus, and Mesopotamia, which disturbed 
the latter years of Trajan, the recovery of their city was ney- 
er attempted. Of its annals during this period we know 
nothing. Three towers and part of the western wall alone 
remained of its strong fortifications, to protect the cohorts 
who occupied the conquered city; and the soldiers’ huts were 
long the only buildings on its site. But in the reign of 
Hadrian it again emerged from its obscurity, and became the 
centre of an insurrection, which the best blood of Rome was 
shed to subdue. In despair of keeping the Jews in subjection 
by other means, the Emperor had formed a design to restore 
Jerusalem, and thus prevent it from ever becoming a rallying 
point for this turbulent race. In furtherance of his plan he 
had sent thither a colony of veterans, in numbers sufficient for 
the defense of a position so strong by nature against the then 
known modes of attack. To this measure Dion Cassius ** at- 
tributes a renewal of the insurrection, while Eusebius asserts 
that it was not carried into execution till the outbreak was 
quelled. Be this as it may, the embers of revolt, long smoul- 
dering, burst into a flame soon after Hadrian’s departure from 
the East in a.p. 132. The contemptuous indifference of the 
Romans, or the secrecy of their own plans, enabled the Jews 
to organize a wide-spread conspiracy. Bar-Cocheba, their 
leader, the third, according to Rabbinical writers, of a dy- 
nasty of the same name, princes of the captivity, was crowned 
king at Bether by the Jews who thronged to him, and by the 
populace was regarded as the Messiah. His afmor-bearer, 
Rabbi Akiba, claimed descent from Sisera, and hated the 
Romans with the fierce rancor of his adopted nation. All 
the Jews in Palestine flocked to his standard. At an early 
period in the revolt they became masters of Jerusalem, and 
attempted to rebuild the Temple. Hadrian, alarmed at the 
rapid spread of the insurrection, and the ineffectual efforts of 
his troops to repress it, summoned from Britain Julius Severus, 
the greatest general of his time, to take the command of the 
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army of Judea. Two years were spent in a fierce guerrilla 
warfare, before Jerusalem was taken, after a desperate de- 
fense in which Bar-Cocheba perished. The courage of: the 
defenders was shaken by the falling in of the vaults on Mount 
Zion, and the Romans became masters of the position. But 
the war did not end with the capture of the city. The Jews 
in great force had occupied the fortress of Bether, and there 
maintained a struggle with all the tenacity of despair against 
the repeated onsets of the Romans. At length, worn out by 
famine and disease, they yielded on the 9th of the month Ab, 
A.D. 135, and the grandson of Bar-Cocheba was among the 
slain. The slaughter was frightful. Five hundred and 
eighty thousand are said to have fallen by the sword, while 
the number of victims to the attendant calamities of war was 
countless. On the side of the Romans the loss was enormous, 
and so dearly bought was their victory, that Hadrian, in his 
letter to the Senate, announcing the conclusion of the war, 
did not adopt the usual congratulatory phrase. Bar-Cocheba 
has left traces of his occupation of Jerusalem, in coins which 
were struck during the first two years of the war. Four sil- 
ver coins, three of them undoubtedly belonging to Trajan, 
have been discovered, restamped with Samaritan characters. 
But the rebel leader, amply supplied with the precious metals 
by the contributions of his followers, afterward coined his 
own money. The mint was probably at Jerusalem during the 
first two years of the war; the coins struck during that 
period bearing the inscription, “To the freedom of Jerusalem,” 
or “Jerusalem the holy.” They are mentioned in both Tal- 
muds. 

Hadrian’s first policy, after the suppression of the revolt, 
was to obliterate the existence of Jerusalem as a city. The 
ruins which Titus had left were razed to the ground, and the 
plough passed over the foundations of the Temple. A coiony 
of Roman citizens occupied the new city which rose from the 
ashes of Jerusalem, and their number was afterward aug- 
mented by the Emperor’s veteran legionaries. A temple to 
the Capitoline Jupiter was erected on the site of the sacred 
edifice of the Jews. A temple to Astarte, the Phenician 
Venus, on the site afterward identified with the Sepulchre, 
appears on coins, with four columns and the inscription C. A. 
C., Colonia Alia Capitolina, but it is more than doubtful 
whether it was erected at this time. 

It was not, however, till the following year, a.p. 136, that 
Hadrian, on celebrating his Vicennalia, bestowed upon the 
new city the name of Attra Carrrotina, combining with his 
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own family title the name of Jupiter of the Capitol, the guard- 
ian deity of the colony. Christians and pagans alone were al- 
lowed to reside in the city. Jews were forbidden to enter it on 
pain of death, and this prohibition remained in force in the time 
of Tertullian. About the middle of the 4th century the Jews 
were allowed to visit the neighborhood, and afterward, once 
a year, to enter the city itself, and weep over it on the anni- 
versary of its capture. Jerome’’ has drawn a vivid picture 
of the wretched crowds of Jews who in his day assembled at 
the wailing-place by the west wall of the Temple to bemoan 
the loss of their ancestral greatness. On the ninth of the 
month Ab might be seen the aged and decrepit of both sexes, 
with tattered garments and disheveled hair, who met to weep 
over the downfall of Jerusalem, and purchased permission of 
the soldiery to prolong their lamentations (“et miles mercedem 
postulat ut illis flere plus liceat”). So completely were all 
traces of the ancient city obliterated, that its very name was 
in process of time forgotten. It was not till after Constan- 
tine built the Martyrion on the site of the crucifixion, that its 
ancient appellation was revived. In the 7th canon of the 
Council of Nicza the bishop of Alia’ is mentioned; but 
Macarius, in subscribing to. the canons, designated himself 
bishop of Jerusalem. The name of Ailia occurs as late as 
A. D. 697, and is even found in Edrisi and Mejr ed-Din about — 
1495. 
' After the inauguration of the new colony of Ailia the annals 
of the city again relapse into an obscurity, which is only rep- 
resented in history by a list of twenty-three Christian bishops, 
who filled up the interval between the election of Marcus, the 
first of the series, and Macarius in the reign of Constantine. 
Already in the third century the Holy Places had become ob- 
jects of enthusiasm, and the pilgrimage of Alexander, a bishop 
in Cappadocia, and afterward of Jerusalem, is matter of his- 
tory. In the following century such pilgrimages became 
more common. The aged Empress Helena, mother of Con- 
stantine, visited Palestine in a.p. 326, and, according to tradi- 
tion, erected magnificent churches at Bethlehem and on the 
Mount of Olives. Her son, fired with the same zeal, swept 
away the shrine of Astarte, which occupied the site of the 
Resurrection, and founded in its stead a chapel or oratory. 
On the east of this was a large court, the eastern side being 
formed by the Basilica, erected on the spot where the cross 
was said to have been found. The latter of these build- 
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ings is that known as the Martyrion; the former was the 
church of the Anastasis, or Resurrection. In the reign of 
Julian (A.D. 362) the Jews, with the permission and at the in- 
stigation of the Emperor, made an abortive attempt to lay 
the foundations of a temple. From whatever motive, Julian 
had formed the design of restoring the Jewish worship on 
Mount Moriah to its pristine splendor, and during his absence 
in the East the execution of his project was entrusted to his 
favorite, Alypius of Antioch. Materials of every kind were 
provided at the Emperor’s expense, and so great was the en- 
thusiasm of the Jews, that their women took part in the work, 
and in the laps of their garments carried off the earth which 
covered the ruins of the Temple. But a sudden whirlwind 
and earthquake shattered the stones of the former founda- 
tions; the workmen fled for shelter to one of the neighboring 
churches, the doors of which were closed against them by an 
invisible hand, and a fire issuing from the Temple mount 
raged the whole day and consumed their tools. Numbers per- 
ished in the flames. Some who escaped took refuge in a por- 
tico near at hand, which fell at night and crushed them as 
they slept. Whatever may have been the coloring which this 
story received as it passed through the hands of the ecclesias- 
tical historians, the impartial narrative of Ammianus Marcel- 
linus,”* the friend and companion in arms of the Emperor, 
leaves no reasonable doubt of the truth of the main facts that 
the work was interrupted by fire, which all attributed to super- 
natural agency. In the time of Chrysostom the foundations 
of the Temple still remained, to which the orator could appeal. 
The event was regarded as a judgment of God upon the im- 
pious attempt of Julian to falsify the predictions of Christ: 
a position which Bishop Warburton defends with great skill 
in his treatise on the subject; but other writers of high au- 
thority regard it as a legend invented by superfluous and 
short-sighted zeal.* 


PosextiLn toa iys subsequent history is taken, with a 
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SECTION I. 
THE SEVERAL BRANCHES OF THE JEWISIL PEOPLE. 


$1. Introduction. § 2. The Jews or Jup@a. § 3. The Samartrans—Their origin, char- 
acter, opposition to the Jews, and present state. § 4. The Disperston—Origin and ex- 
tent. § 5, The Babylonian Dispersion. § 6. The Syrian Dispersion. § 7. Alexandrian 
Jews. §8. Jews in other parts of Africa. §9. Jews at Rome. § 10. Influence of the 
Dispersion upon the spread of Christianity. § 11. Tur PRosELyTes. 


§ 1. For the full understanding of the new ecclesiastical commonwealth, 
which was founded in Judea on the return from the Captivity, and the rel- 
ics of which survived even the destruction of Jerusalem, there remain cer- 
tain topics, which could not be conveniently worked into the text. Among 
them are some of the highest importance, not only because of the direct al- 
lusions to them in the New Testament, but for the comprehension of the 
whole character of the Jewish nation at the time of Christ, and during the 
first period of the diffusion of Christianity. 

§ 2. The Jews of Jupma have formed the main subject of our narrative ; ; 
and it is only necessary to remind the reader that the few Jews scattered 
among the heathen settlers of Northern Palestine were recognized as be- 
longing to the commonwealth of Israel, in a manner strikingly contrasted 
with the exclusion and hatred of the Samaritans. 

§ 3. Tur Samaritans. Though so jealously rejected by the Jews, from 
the first moment of their return, the half-heathen Samaritans demand a 
place in Jewish history, from their position in the very centre of Palestine, 
and from their own high claims of rivalry with the Jews. 

The strangers, whom we have seen placed in ‘‘ the cities of Samaria”’ by 
Esarhaddon, were of course idolaters, and worshiped a strange medley of 
divinities.‘ Each of the five nations, says Josephus, who is confirmed 
by the words of Scripture, had its own god. No place was found for the 
worship of Him who had once called the land His own, and whose it was 
still. God’s displeasure was kindled, and they were infested by beasts of 
prey, which had probably increased to a great extent before their entrance 
upon the land. ‘‘The Lord sent lions among them, which slew some of 
them.” On their explaining their miserable condition to the King of As- 
syria, he dispatched one of the captive priests to teach them ‘‘ how they 
should fear the Lord.” The priest came accordingly, and henceforth, in 
the language of the sacred historian, they ‘‘feared the Lord, and served 
their graven images, both their children and their children’s children; as 
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did their fathers, so do they unto this day.”? This last sentence was prob. 
ably inserted by Ezra. It serves two purposes: Ist, to qualify. the preten- 
sions of the Samaritans of Ezra’s time to be pure worshipers of God—they 
were no more exclusively his servants, than was the Roman Emperor, who 
‘desired to place a statue of Christ in the Pantheon, entitled to be called a 
Christian; and, 2dly, to show how entirely the Samaritans of later days 
differed from their ancestors in respect to idolatry.* 

Such was the origin of the post-captivity or new Samaritans, men not of 
Jewish extraction, but from the further East.* Our Lord expressly terms 
them aliens.° A gap occurs in their history, until Judah has returned 
from captivity. They then desire to be allowed to participate in the re- 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem. It is curious, and perhaps indicative 
of the treacherous character of their designs, to find them even then called 
by anticipation, ‘‘ the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin,”’® a title which 
they afterward fully justified. But, so far as professions go, they are not 
enemies; they are most anxious to be friends. Their religion, they assert, 
is the same as that of the two tribes, therefore they have a right to share in 
that great religious undertaking. But they do not call it a national under= 
taking. They advance no pretensions to Jewish blood. They confess their 
Assyrian descent, and even put it forward ostentatiously, perhaps to en- 
hance the merit of their partial conversion to God. That it was but par- 
tial they give no hint. It may have become purer already, but we have no 
information that it had. Be this, however, as it may, the Jews do not. list- 

_en favorably to their overtures. Ezra, no doubt, from whose pen we 
have a record of the transaction, saw them through and through. On this 
the Samaritans throw off the mask, and become open enemies, frustrate the 
operations of the Jews through the reigns of two Persian kings, and are 
only effectually silenced in the reign of Darius Hystaspis, B.c. 519. 

The feud, thus unhappily begun, grew year by year more inveterate. It 
is probable, too, that. the more the Samaritans detached themselves from 
idols, and became devoted exclusively to a sort of worship of Jehovah, the 
more they resented the contempt with which the Jews treated their offers 
of fraternization. . Matters at length came to a climax. About B.c. 409, 
a certain Manasseh, a man of priestly lineage, on being expelled from Jeru- 
salem by Nehemiah for an unlawful marriage, obtained permission from the 
Persian king of his day, Darius Nothus, to build a temple on Mount Ger- 
izim for the Samaritans, with whom he had found refuge. The only thing 
wanting to crystallize the opposition between the two races, viz., a rallying 
point for schismatical worship, being now obtained, their animosity became 
more intense than ever. The Samaritans are said to have done every thing 
in their power to annoy the Jews. They would refuse hospitality to pil- 
grims on their road to Jerusalem, as in our Lord’s case. They would even 
waylay them in their journey ;* and many were compelled through fear to 
take the longer route by the east of Jordan. Certain Samaritans were said 
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to have once penetrated into the Temple of Jerusalem, and to have defiled 
it by scattering dead men’s bones on the sacred pavement.® We are told 
too of a strange piece of mockery which must have been especially resented. 
It was the custom of the Jews to communicate to their brethren still in 
Babylon the exact day and hour of the rising of the paschal moon, by bea- 
con-fires commencing from Mount Olivet, and flashing forward from hill to 
hill until they were mirrored in the Euphrates. So the Greek poet repre- 
sents Agamemnon as conveying the news of Troy’s capture to the anxious 
watchers at Mycenz. Those who ‘‘sat by the waters of Babylon” look- 
ed for this signal with much interest. It enabled them to share in the de- 
votions of those who were in their father-land, and it proved to them that 
they were not forgotten. The Samaritans thought scorn of these feelings, 
and would not unfrequently deceive and disappoint them, by kindling a ri- 
yal flame and perplexing the watchers on the mountains. Their own tem- 
ple on Gerizim they considered to be much superior to that at Jerusalem. 
There they sacrificed a passover. ‘Toward the mountain, even after the 
temple on it had fallen, wherever they were, they directed their worship. 
To their copy of the Law they arrogated an antiquity and authority great- 
er than attached to any copy in the possession of the Jews. . The Law (7. c., 
the five books of Moses) was their sole code; for they rejected every other 
book in the Jewish canon. And they professed to observe it better than 
did the Jews themselves, employing the expression not unfrequently, 
““The Jews indeed do so and so; but we, observing the letter of the =e 
do otherwise.” 

The Jews, on the other hand, were not more conciliatory in their treat- 
ment of the Samaritans. The copy of the Law possessed by that people they 
declared to be the legacy of an apostate (Manasseh), and cast grave suspi- - 
cions upon its genuineness. Certain other Jewish renegades had from time 
to time taken refuge with the Samaritans. Hence, by degrees, the Samar- 
itans claimed to partake of Jewish blood, especially if doing.so happened to 
suit their interest.” A remarkable instance of this is exhibited in a request 
which they made to Alexander the Great, about B.c. 882.. They desired 
to be excused payment of tribute in the Sabbatical year, on the plea that as 
true Israelites, descendants of Ephraim and Manasseh, sons of Joseph, they 
refrained from cultivating their land in that year. Alexander, on cross- 
questioning them, discovered the hollowness of their pretensions. They 
were greatly disconcerted at their failure, and their dissatisfaction probably 
led to the a which induced ‘Alexander to besiege and destroy the city 
of Samaria.” Another instance of claim to Jewish descent appears in the 
words of the woman of Samaria to our Lord, ‘‘ Art thou greater than our 
father Jacob, which gave us this well ?”.\—a "question which she puts with- 
out recollecting that she had just before strongly contrasted the Jews and 
the Samaritans. Very far were the Jews from admitting this claim to 
consanguinity on the part of these people. ‘They were ever reminding them 
that they were after all mere Cuthzans, mere strangers from Assyria. 
They accused om of worshiping the idol gods buried long ago under the 
oak of Shechem.” They would have no dealings with them that they could 
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possibly avoid.” ‘¢ Thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil,” was the mode 
in which they expressed themselves when at a loss for a bitter reproach. 
Every thing that a Samaritan had touched was as swine’s flesh to them. 
The Samaritan was publicly cursed in their synagogues—could not be ad- 
duced as a witness in the Jewish courts—could not be admitted to any sort 
of proselytism—and was thus, so far as the Jew could affect his position, ex- 
cluded from hope of eternal life. The traditional hatred in which the Jew 
held him is expressed in Ecclus. 1. 25, 26, ‘There be two manner of na- 
tions which my heart abhorreth, and the third is no nation: they that sit in 
the mountain of Samaria; and they that dwell among the Philistines ; and 
that foolish people that dwell in Sichem.” And so long was it before such 
a temper could be banished from the Jewish mind, that we find even the 
Apostles believing that an inhospitable slight shown by a Samaritan village 
to Christ would be not unduly avenged by calling down fire from heaven. 

‘*Ye know not what spirit ye are of,” said the large-lhearted Son of Man, 
and we find him on no one occasion uttering any thing to the disparage- 
ment of the Samaritans. His words, however, and the records of his 
ministrations, confirm most thoroughly the view which has been taken aboye, 
that the Samaritans were not Jews. At the first sending forth of the 
Twelve,” he charges them, ‘‘ Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into 
any city of the Samaritans enter ye not, but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” So again, in his final address to them on Mount 
Olivet, ‘‘ Ye shall be witnesses to me in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” © So the nine un- 
thankful lepers, Jews, were contrasted by him with the tenth leper, the 
thankful stranger, who was a Samaritan. So, in his well-known parable, 
a merciful Samaritan is contrasted with the unmerciful priest and Levite. 
And the very worship of the two races is described by him as different 
in character. ‘‘ Ye worship ye know not what,” he said of the Samari- 
tans: ‘‘ We know what we worship, for salvation is of the Jews.” 

Such were the Samaritans of our Lord’s day: a people distinct from the 
Jews, though lying in the very midst of the Jews ; a people preserving their 
identity, though seven centuries had rolled away since they had been 
brought from Assyria by Esarhaddon, and though they had abandoned 
their polytheism for a sort of ultra Mosaicism; a people, who—though 
their limits had been gradually contracted, and the rallying place of their 
religion on Mount Gerizim had been destroyed one hundred and forty 
years before by John Hyrcanus (n.c. 109), and though Samaria (the city) 
had been again and again destroyed, and though their territory had been 
the battle-field of Syria and Egypt—still preserved nationality, still wor- 
shiped from Shechem and their other impoverished settlements toward their 
sacred hill; still retained their separation, and could not coalesce with the 
Jews. Not indeed that we must suppose that the whole of the country 
called in our Lord’s time Samaria, was in the possession of the Cuthzean 
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him. Unless, indeed (though, as we see on 
both occasions, our Lord’s influence ovet 
them was not yet complete), we are to at- 
tribute this partial abandonment of their or- 
dinary scruples to the change which his ex- 
ample had already wrought in them. 
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Samaritans, or that it had ever been so. ‘‘Samaria,” says Josephus,” 
‘lies between Judea and Galilee. It commences from a village called 
Ginza (Jenin), on the great plain, that of Esdraelon, and extends to tlie 
toparchy of Acrabatta,” in the lower part of the territory of Ephraim. 
These points, indicating the extreme northern and the extreme southern 
parallels of latitude between which Samaria was situated, enable us to fix 
its boundaries with tolerable certainty. It was bounded northward by the 
range of hills which commences at Mount Carmel on the west, and, after 
making a bend to the south-west, runs almost due east to the valley of the 
Jordan, forming the southern border of the plain of Esdraelon. It touch- 
ed toward the south, as nearly as possible, the northern limits of Benja- 
min. Thus it comprehended the ancient territory of Ephraim, and of those 
Manassites who were west of Jordan. ‘‘Its character,” Josephus contin- 
ues, “is in no respect different from that of Judea. Both abound in 
mountains and plains, and are suited for agriculture, and productive, wood- 
ed, and full of fruits both wild and cultivated. They are not abundantly 
watered; but much rain falls there. The springs are of an exceedingly 
sweet taste; and, on account of the quantity of good grass, the cattle there 
produce more milk than elsewhere. But the best proof of their richness 
and fertility is that both are thickly populated.” The accounts of modern 
travelers confirm this description by the Jewish historian of the ‘‘ good 
land” which was allotted to that powerful portion of the house of Joseph 
which crossed the Jordan, on the first division of the territory. The 
Cuthzan Samaritans, however, possessed only a few towns and villages of 
this large area, and these lay almost together in the centre of the district. 
Shechem or Sychar (as it was contemptuously designated) was their chicf 
settlement, even before Alexander the Great destroyed Samaria, probably 

ecause it lay almost close to Mount Gerizim. Afterward it became more 
prominently so, and there, on the destruction of the temple on Gerizim, by 
John Hycranus,* they built themselves a poor temple. The modern 
representative of Shechem is Nabdis, a corruption of Neapolis, or the 
“‘New Town” built by Vespasian a little to the west of the older town, 
which was then ruined. At Nabdis, though in very mean plight, the Sa- 
maritans have a settlement still, consisting of about 200 persons. Yet 
they observe the Law, and celebrate the Passover on a sacred spot on 
Mount Gerizim with an exactness of minute ceremonial which the Jews 
themselves have long intermitted.” Of the Samaritan Pentateuch we shall 
have to speak presently. 

§ 4. Tur Jews or tHe Dispersion, or simply Tue Disrersion, was 
the general title applied to those Jews who remained settled in foreign 
countries after the return from the Babylonian exile, and during the 
period of the second Temple. . The Dispersion, as a distinct. element in- 
fluencing the entire character of the Jews, dates from the Babylonian exile. 
Uncertain legends point to earlier settlements in Arabia, Ethiopia, and Abys- 
sinia; but even if these settlements were made, they were isolated and casu- 
al, while the Dispersion, of which Babylon was the acknowledged centre, was 
the outward proof that a faith had succeeded to a kingdom. Apart from 
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the necessary influence which Jewish communities, bound by common laws, 
ennobled by the possession of the same truths, and animated by kindred 
hopes, must have exercised on the nations among whom they were scattered, 
the difficulties which set aside the literal observance of the Mosaic ritual led 
to a wider view of the scope of the law, and a stronger sense of its spiritual 
significance. Outwardly and inwardly, by its effects both on the Gentiles 
and on the people of Israel, the Dispersion appears to haye been the clear- 
est providential preparation for the spread of Christianity. 

But while the fact of a recognized Dispersion must have weakened the 
local and ceremonial influences which were essential to the first training of 
the people of God, the Dispersion was still bound together in itself and to 
its mother country by religous ties. ‘The Temple was the acknowledged 
centre of Judaism, and the faithful Jew everywhere contributed the half- 
shekel toward its. maintenance.” Treasuries were established to receive 
the payments of different: districts, and: the collected sums were forwarded 
to Jerusalem, as in later times-the Mahometan offerings were sent to 
Mecca. ' 

§ 5. At the beginning of the Christian era the Dispersion was divided 
into three great sections, the Babylonian, the Syrian, the Egyptian. Pre. 
eedence was yielded to the first. The jealousy which had. originally exist- 
ed between the poor who returned to Palestine and their wealthier country- 
men at Babylon had passed away, and Gamaliel wrote ‘‘to the sons of the 
Dispersion in Babylonia, and to our brethren in Media. . . and to all the , 
Dispersion of Israel.” From Babylon the Jews spread throughout Persia, 
Media, and Parthia; but the settlements in China belong toa modern date. 
The few details of their history which have been preserved bear witness to 
their prosperity and influence. No schools of learning are noticed, but 
Hillel the Elder and Nahum the Mede are mentioned as coming from 
Babylon to Jerusalem. 

§ 6. The Greek conquests in Asia extended the limits of the Dispersion. 
Seleucus Nicator transplanted large bodies of Jewish colonists from Babylo- 
nia to the capitals of his western provinces. - His policy was followed by 
his successor Antiochus the Great; and the persecutions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes only served to push forward the Jewish emigration to the remoter 
districts of his empire. In Armenia the Jews arriyed at the greatest digni- 
ties, and Nisibis became a ‘new centre of colonization. . The Jews of 
Cappadocia™ are casually mentioned in the Mishna; and aprince and prin- 
cess of Adiabene adopted the Jewish faith only thirty. years before the 
destruction of the Temple. Large settlements of Jews were established in 
Cyprus, in the islands of the AZgean, and on the western coast’ of Asia 
Minor. The Romans confirmed to them the privileges which they had 
obtained from the Syrian kings; and though they were exposed to sudden 
outbursts of popular violence, the Jews of the Syrian provinces gradually 
formed a closer connection with their new homes, and together with the 
Greek language adopted in many respects Greek ideas, and so became 
“* Hellenists.” 

§ 7. This Hellenizing tendency, however, found its most free develop- 
ment at Alexandria. According to Josephus, Alexander himself assigned 
tc the Jews a place in his new city; ‘‘ and they obtained,” he adds, ‘* equalk 
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privileges with the Macedonians” *” in consideration ‘‘of their services 
against the Egyptians.” * Ptolemy I. imitated the policy of Alexander, and 
after the capture of Jerusalem he removed a considerable number ofits citi- 
zens to Alexandria. The numbers and importance of the Egyptian Jews were 
rapidly increased under the Ptolemies by fresh immigrations and untiring 
industry. Philo estimates them in his time at little less than 1,000,000 ;** 
and adds, that two of the five districts of Alexandria were called ‘‘ Jewish 
districts ;” and that many Jews lived scattered in the remaining three. 
For some time the Jéwish Church in Alexandria was in close dependence 
on that of Jerusalem. Both were subject to the civil power of the first 
Ptolemies, and-both acknowledged the high-priest as their religious head. 
The persecution of Ptolemy IV. Philopator (217 B.c.) occasioned the first 
political separation between the two bodies. From that time the Jews of 
Palestine attached themselves to the fortunes of Syria; and the same pol- 
icy which alienated the Palestinian party gave unity and decision to the 
Jews of Alexandria. The Septuagint translation, which strengthened the 
barrier of language between Palestine and Egypt, and the temple of Leon- 
topolis (161 B.c.) which subjected the Egyptian Jews to the charge of 
schism, widened the breach which was thus opened. But the division, 
though marked, was not complete. At the beginning of the Christian era 
the Egyptian Jews still paid the contributions to the temple-service. Jc- 
rusalem, though its name was fashioned to a Greek shape, was still the 
Holy City—the metropolis, not of a country, but of a people—and the Al- 
exandrians had a synagogue there.” The internal administration of the 
Alexandrine Church was independent of the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem; but 
respect survived submission. ‘Tliere were, however, other causes which 
tended to produce at Alexandria a distinct form of the Jewish character 
and faith. The religion and philosephy of that restless city produced an 
effect upon the people more powerful than the influence of politics er com- 
merce. Alexander himself symbolized the spirit with which he wished to 
animate his new capital by founding a temple of Isis side by side with the 
temples of the Grecian gods.- The creeds of the East and West were to 
* co-exist in friendly union; and in after times the mixed worship of Serapis 
was characteristic of the Greek kingdom of Egypt. This catholicity of wor- 
ship was further combined with the spread of universal learning. The 
same monarchs who favored the worship of Scrapis founded and embeliish- 
cd the Museum and Library ; and part of the Library was deposited in the 
Serapeum. The new faith and the new literature led to a common issue ; 
and the Lgyptian Jews necessarily imbibed the spirit which prevailed 
around them. The Jews were, indeed, peculiarly susceptible of the influ- 
ences to which they were exposed. ‘They presented from the-first a capac- 
ity for Eastern or Western development. ‘To the faith and conservatism 
of the Oriental they united the activity and energy of the Greek. The 
mere presence of Hellenic culture could not fail to call into piay their pow- 
ers of speculation, which were hardly repressed by the traditional legalism 
of Palestine; and the unchanging element of divine revelation, which they 
always retained, enabled them to harmonize new thought with old belief. 
But while the intercourse of the Jew and Greek would have produced the 
same general consequences in any case, Alexandria was peculiarly adapt- 
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ed to ensure their full effect. The result of the contact of Judaism with 
the many crceds which were current there must have been speedy and 
powerful. The allegoric exposition of the Pentateuch by <Aristobulus, 
which is the earliest Greek fragment of Jewish writing that has been pre. 
served (about 160 B.c.), contains large Orphic quotations which had been 
already moulded into a Jewish form, and the attempt thus made to con- 
nect the most ancient Hellenic traditions with the Law was often repeated 
afterward. But the indirect influence of Greek literature and philosophy 
produced still greater effects upon the Alexandrine Jews than the open 
conflict and combination of religious dogmas. The literary school of Al- 
exandria was essentially critical and not creative. For the first time men 
labored to collect, revise, and classify all the records of the past. Pocts 
trusted to their learning rather than to their imagination. Language be- 
came a study; and the legends of early mythology are transformed into 
philosophic mysteries. The Jews took a vigorous share in these new stud- ’ 
ies. The caution against writing, which became a settled law in Pales- 
tine, found no favor in Egypt. Numerous authors adapted the history of 
the Patriarchs, of Moses, and of: the Kings, to classical models (Eupole- 
mus, Artapanus (?), Demetrius, Aristeeus, Cleodemus or Malchas, “a 
prophet”). A poem, which bears the name of Phocylides, gives in verse 
various precepts of Leviticus ; and several large fragments of a ‘‘ tragedy ” 
in which Ezekiel (c. p.c. 110) dramatized the Exodus, have been preserved 
by Eusebius, who also quotes numerous passages in heroic verse from the 
elder Philo and Theodotus. Thesame Aristobulus who gave currency to the 
Judzxo-Orphic verses endeavored to show that the Pentateuch was the real 
source of Gresk philosophy. The proposition thus enunciated was thor- 
oughly congenial to the Alexandrine character; and henceforth it was the 
chief object of Jewish speculation to trace out the subtle analogies which 
were supposed to exist between the writings of Moses and the teaching of - 
the schools. The study of the Platonic philosophy at Alexandria gave a 
further impulse to this attempt. The belief in the existence of a spiritual 
meaning underlying the letter of Scripture was the great principle on 
which the Jewish investigations rested. The facts were supposed to be es- 
sentially symbolic: the language the veil (or sometimes the mask) which 
partly disguised from common sight the truths which it enwrapped. 

§ 8. The Jewish settlements established at Alexandria by Alexander 
and Ptolemy I. became the source of the African Dispersion, which spread 
over the north coast of Africa, and perhaps inland to Abyssinia. At Cy- 
rene and Berenice (Tripoli) the Jewish inhabitants formed a considerable 
portion of the population. ‘The African Dispersion, like all other Jews, 
preserved their veneration for the ‘‘ Holy City,” and recognized.the uni- 
versal claims of the Temple by the annual tribute. But the distinction in 
language led to wider differences, which were averted in Babylon by the 
currency of an Aramaic dialect. ‘The Scriptures were no longer read 
on the Sabbath. Still the national spirit of the African Jews was not de- 
stroy ed. After the destruction of the Temple, the Zealots found a recep- 
tion in Cyrene, and toward the close of the reign of Trajan, a.D. 115, the 
Jewish population in Africa rose with terrible ferocity. The insurrection 
Was put down by a war of extermination, and the remnant who escaped 
established themselves on the opposite coast of Europe, as the beginning 
of a new Dispersion. 
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§ 9. The Jewish settlements in Rome were consequent mpon the 
pation of Jerusalem by Pompey, B.c. 63. The captives and emi 


occn~ 
grants 


whom he brought with him were located in the trans-Tiberine quarter, 


and by degrees rose in station and importance. They were favor 


ed by 


Augustus and Tiberius after the fall of Sejanus; and a Jewish school was 


founded at Rome. In the reign of Claudius, the Jews became obje 
suspicion from their immense numbers; and the internal disputes, 


ets of 
conse- 


quent perhaps upon the preaching of Christianity, led to their banishment 
from the city." This expulsion, if general, can only have been tempora- 
ry, for in a few years the Jews at Rome were numerous,” and continued 


to be sufficiently conspicuous to attract the attention of the satirists.’ 


8 


§ 10. The influence of the Dispersion on the rapid promulgation of 


preaching followed in a regular progress the line of the Jewish 


‘Christianity can scareely be overrated. The course of the apostolic 


settle- 


ments. The mixed assembly from which the first converts were gathered 
on the day of Pentecost represented cach division of the Dispersion ;” 


(1) Parthians . . . Mesopotamia; (2) Judzea (i.e. Syria). . . Pamp 


hylia; 


(3) Egypt . ... Greece; (4) Romans... . ; and these converts naturally 
prepared the way for the apostles in the interval which preceded the be- 
ginning of the separate apostolic missions. The names of the seven dea- 


cons are all Greck, and one is specially described as a proselyte.” 
church at Antioch, by which St. Paul was entrusted with his great 


The 
work 


among the heathen,” included Barnabas of Cyprus,” Lucius of Cyrene, 
and Simeon surnamed Niger; and among his ‘‘ fellow-laborers” at a Jater - 
time are found Aquila of Pontus,** Apollos of Alexandria,™ and Urbanus, ” 
and Clement,” whose names, at least, are Roman. Antioch itself became 


a centre of the. Christian Chureh,*” 


sion; and throughout the apostolic journeys the Jews were the el 
whom ‘it was necessary that the Word of God should be first spok 


as it had been of the Jewish Disper- 


ass to 
en,” 38 


and they in turn were ynited with the mass of the population by the in- / 
egrees 


termediate body of ‘‘the deyout,” which had recognized in varions di 
** the faith of the God of Israel.” 


§ 11. Tne Proserytres, After the Captivity, the Proselytes pe 


the most part willing adherents to the Jewish faith. With the con 


quests 


of Alexander, the wars between Egypt and Syria, the struggle under the 


Maccabees, the expansion of the Roman empire, the Jews became 


more 


widely known, and their power to proselytize increased. The influence 


was sometimes obtained well, and exercised for good. . In most 


of the 


great cities of the empire there were men who had been reseued from idol- 
atry and its attendant debasements, and brought under the power of a 
higher moral law. The converts who were thus attracted joined, with va- 
rving strictness, in the worship of the Jews. They were present in their 
synagogues ;” they came up as pilgrims to the great feasts at Jerusalem.” 


In Palestine itself the influence was often stronger and : better. 


Even 


Roman centurions learned to love the conquered nation, built synagogues 
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for them,“ fasted and prayed, and gave alms, after the pattern or the 
strictest Jews,* and became preachers of the new faith to the soldiers 
under them.** Such men, drawn by what was best in Judaism, were 
naturally among the readiest receivers of the new truth which rose out of 
it, and became, in many cases, the nucleus of a Gentile church. 

Proselytism had, however, its darker side. The Jews of Palestine were 
eager to spread their faith by the same weapons as those with which they 
had defended it. Had not the power of the Empire stood in the way, the 
religion of Moses, stripped of its higher elements, might have been propa- 
gated far and wide by force, as was afterward the religion of Mahomet. 
As if was, the Idumeans had the alternative offered them by John Hyr- 
canus of death, exile, or circumcision.“ The Ituraans were converted in 
the same way by Aristobulus.© Where force was not in their power,” 
they obtained their ends by the most unscrupulous fraud. They appeared 
as soothsayers, diviners, exorcists; and addressed themselyes especially to 
the fears and superstitions of women. ‘Their influence over these became 
the subject of indignant satire.*? Those who were most active in prose- 
lytizing were precisely those from whose teaching all that was most true 
and living had departed.’ The vices of the Jew were engrafted on the 
vices of the heathen. A repulsive casuistry released the convert. from ob- 
ligations which he had before recognized,** while in other things he was 
bound, hand and foot, to an unhealthy superstition. It was no wonder 
that he became “ twofold more the child of hell” than the Pharisees 
shemscelyes. = 
“The position of such proselytes was indeed every way pitiable. At 
Rome, and in other large cities, they became the butts of popular scurrili- 
ty. Among the Jews themselves their case was not much better. For 
the most part the convert gained but little honor, even from those who glo- 
ried in having brought him over to their sect and party. The popular Jew- 
ish feeling about them was like the popular Christian feeling about a con- 
verted Jew. 

We find in the Talmud a distinction between Proselytes of the Gate and 
Proselytes of Righteousness. 

1. The term Proselytes of the Gute was derived from the frequently oc- 
curring description in the Law, ‘the stranger that is within thy gates.” * 
Converts of this class were not bound by circumcision and the other special 
laws of the Mosaic code. It was enough for them to observe the seven 
precepts of Noah—i. e., the six supposed to have been given to Adam, (1). 
-against idolatry, (2) against blaspheming, (3) against bloodshed, (4) against 
uncieanness, (5) against theft, (6) of obedience, with (7) the prohibition 
of ‘‘ flesh with the blood thereof” given to Noah. ‘The proselyte was not 
to claim the privileges of an Israelite, might not redeem his first-born, or 
pay the half-shekel. He was forbidden to study the Law under pain of 
death. The later Rabbis insisted that the profession of his faith should 
be made solemnly in the presence of three witnesses. The Jubilee was the 
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proper season for his admission. All this seems so full and precise that 
it has led many writers to look on it as representing a reality ; and most 
commentators accordingly have seen these Proselytes of the Gate in the 
‘Religious proselytes,” “the devout persons,” ‘‘deyout men,” of the 
Acts. It remains doubtful, however, whether it was ever more than a 
paper scheme of what ought to be, disguising itself as haying actually been. 
All that can be said is, that in the time of the N. T. we have independent 
evidence * of the existence of converts of two degrees, and that the Tal- 
mudie division is the formal systematizing of an earlier fact. 

2. The Proselytes of Righteousness, known also as Proselytes of the Coy- 
enant, were perfect sraelites. _ We learn from the Talmnd that, in addi- 
tion to circumcision, baptism was also required to complete their admission 
to the faith. The proselyte was placed in a tank or pool, up to his neck in 
water. His teachers, who now acted as his sponsors, repeated the great 
commandments of the Law. These he promised and vowed to keep, and 


then, with an accompanying benediction, he plunged under the water. ‘Te | 


leave one hand-breadth of his body unsubmerged would have vitiated the | 


whole rite.“ The Rabbis carried back..the origin of the baptism to a 
remote antiquity, finding it in the eommand of Jacob” and of Moses.” 
The Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan inserts the word ‘‘Thou shalt cir- 
cumcise and baptize” in Ex. xii. 44. Even in the Ethiopic version of Matt. 
xxiii. 15, we find ‘‘compass sea and land to baptize one proselyte.” The 
baptism was followed, as long as the Temple stood, by the offering o 
Corban. ee 

It is obvious that this aecount suggests many questions of grave interest. 
Was this ritual observed as early as the commencement of the first centn- 
ry? Ifso, was the baptism of John, or that of the Christian Chrreh, in 
ny way derived from, or connected with, the baptism of proselytes? If 
not, was the latter in any way borrowed from the former? 

It will be enough to sum up the conclusions which scem fairly to be 
drawn from the controversy on this subject. (1.) There is no direct evi- 
ence of the practice being in use before the destruction of Jerusalem. (2.) 
‘Lhe negative argument drawn from the silence of the O. T., of the Apocry- 
pha, of Philo, and of Josephus, is almost decisive against the belief that there 
was, in their time, a baptism of proselytes with as much importance attach- 
ed to it as we find in the Talmudists. _(3.) It is probable, however, that 
there was a baptism in use at a period considerably earlier than that for 
which we have direct evidence. (4.) The history of the N. T. itself sug- 
gests the existence of such a custom. A sign is seldom chosen unless it 
already has a meaning for those to whom it is addressed. ‘The fitness of 
the sign in this case would be in proportion to the associations already con- 
nected with it. The question of the Priests and Levites, ‘‘ Why baptia- 
est thou then ?” *’ implies that they wondered, not at the thing itself, but at 
its being done for Israelites by one who disclaimed the names which, in 
their eyes, would have justified the introduction of a new order. 
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SECTION II. 
THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES. 


§ 1: The Hzprew Canon: commentaries upon it. The Mishna. §2. Targums. § 3. 
The Greek SepruacintT. §4. The SAMARITAN Pentateuvcu. § 5. The ApoceyPua— 
Meaning and origin of the word; character of the collection. § 6. Books of Ksdras. 
§ 7. Vobit. §S. Judith. §9. Esther. §10. The Wisdom ef Solomon. § 11. Ecelesius- 
ticus. §12. Baruch. §13. The Sony of the Three Children—Susannah—Bel and 
the Dragon, § 14. The Prayer of Manasses. § 15. Books of the Maccabees. 


§ 1. Or the Hesrew Canon an account has been already given in the 
Appendix to the Old Testament History ;’ but on the return of the Jews: 
from captivity arose two important branches of Jewish literature—the Mish- 
na and the Targums—each. of which requires a few words of explanation. 

The Mishna, or the ‘‘ second law,” which forms the first portion of the 
Talmud, is a digest of the Jewish traditions, and a compendium of the 
whole ritual law, reduced to writing in its present form by Rabbi Jehudah 
the Holy, a Jew of great wealth and influence, who flourished in the 2a 
century before Christ, and represents the traditions which were current 
among the Jews at the time of Christ. It is very concisely written, and 

_ requires notes., This circumstance led to the Commentaries called Gemara * 
(i. e., Supplement, Completion), which form the second part of the Talmud, 
and which are very commonly meant when the word ‘‘ Talmud ” is used by 
itself. The language of the Mishna is that of the later Hebrew, purely 
written on the whole, though with a few grammatical Aramaisms, and 
interspersed with Greek, Latin and Aramaic words which had become nat- 
uralized. The Mishna contains the oral tradition, which at length came to 
be esteemed far above the sacred text. It was the fundamental principle 
of the Pharisees that by the side of the written law there was an oral law 
to complete and to explain the written law. It was an article of faith 
that in the Pentateuch there was no precept, and no regulation, ceremonial, 
doctrinal, or legal, of which God had not given to Moses all explanations 
necessary for their application, with the order to transmit’by word of mouth. 
The classical passage in the Mishna on this subject is the following :— 
‘¢ Moses received the (oral) law from Sinai, and delivered it to Joshua, and 
Joshua to the elders, and the elders to the prophets, and the prophets to 
the men of the Great Synagogue.” 

§ 2. The Jews, on the return from captivity, no longer spoke the Hebrew 

‘Janguage ; and as the common people had lost ail knowledge of the tongue 
in which the sacred books were written, it naturally followed that. recourse 
must be had to a translation into the idiom with which they were familiar 
—the Chaldee or Aramaic. Moreover, since a bare translation could not 


1 See p, 555, seq. the first half of the 4th century ; and the 
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in all cases suffice, it was necessary to add to the translafion an explanation, 
more particularly of the more difficult and obscure passages. Both trans- 
lation and explanation were designated by the term Turgum. The Tar- 
gums were originally oral, and the earliest Targum, which is that of Onke- 
los on the Pentateuch, began to be committed to memory about the 2d 
century of the Christian era; though it did not assume its present shape till 
the end of the 3d, or the beginning of the 4th century. It is written in 
the Chaldee dialect, closely approaching in purity of idiom to that of Ezra 
and Daniel. It follows a sober and clear, though not a slavish exegesis, 
and keeps as closely and minutely to the text as is at all consistent with 
its purpose, viz., to be chicfly, and above all, a version for the people. Its 
explanations of difficult and obscure passages bear ample witness to the 
competence of those who gave it its final shape. It avoids the legendary 
character with which all the iater. Targums entwine the Biblical word, as 
far as ever circumstances would allow.?® 

§ 3. The Serrvuaciyt or Greek version of the Old Testament, owed its 
origin to the same cause as the Targums. The Jews of Alexandria had 
probably still less knowledge of Hebrew than their brethren in Palestine; 
their familiar language was Alexandrian Greek. They had settled in Al- 
exandria in large numbers soon after the time of Alexander, and under the 
early Ptolemies. They would naturally follow the same practice as the 
Jews in Palestine ; and hence would arise in time an entire Greek version. 
But the numbers and names of the translators, and the times at which dif- 
ferent portions were translated, are all uncertain. The common received 
story respecting its origin is contained in an extant letter ascribed to Aris- 
teas, who was an officer at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. This let- 
ter, which is addressed by Aristeas to his brother, Philocrates, gives a splen- 
did account of the origin of the Septuagint; of the embassy and presents 
sent by King Ptolemy to the high-priest at Jerusalem, by the advice of 
Demetrius Phalereus, his librarian, 50 talents of gold and 70 talents of sil- 
ver, ete. ; the Jewish slaves whom he set free, paving their ransom himself; 
the letter of the king; the answer of the high-priest; the choosing of six 
intrepreters from each of the twelve tribes, and their names; the copy of 
the Law, in letters of gold; the feast prepared for the seventy-two, which 
continued for seven days; the questions proposed to each of the interpret- 
ers in turn, with the answers of each; their lodging by the sea-shore; and 
the accomplishment of their work in seventy-two days, by conference and 
comparison, This is the story, which probably gave to the Version the 
title of the Septuagint, and which has been repeated in various forms by 
the Christian writers. But it is now generally admitted that the letter is 
spurious, and is probably the fabrication of an Alexandrian Jew shortly be- 
fore the Christian era. Still there can be no doubt that there was a basis 
of fact for the fiction: on three points of. the story there is no material dif- 
ference of opinion, and they are confirmed by the study of the Version it- 
self:—l. The Version was made at Alexandria. 2. It was begun in the 
time of the earlier Ptolemies, about 280 B.c. 3. The Law (i. e., the Pen- 
tateuch) alone was translated at first. 

The Septuagint version was lightly esteemed by the Hellenistic Jews be- 
fore the coming of Christ. The manner in which it is quoted by the 
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writers of the New Testament proves that it had been long in general use. 
Wherever, by the conquests of Alexander, or by colonization, the Greek 
language prevailed ; wherever Jews. were settled, and the attention of the 
neighboring Gentiles was drawn to their wondrous history and law, there 
was found the Septuagint, which thus became, by Divine Providence, the 
means of spreading widely the knowledge of the One ‘True God, and his 
promises of a Saviour to come, throughout the nations. To the wide dis- 
persion of this version we may ascribe in great measure that general per- 
suasion of the near approach of the Redeemer which prevailed over the 
whole East, and led the Magi to recognize the star which proclaimed the 
birth of the King of the Jews. f 

Not fess wide was the influence of the Septuagint in the spread of the 
Gospel. Many of those Jews who were assembled at Jerusalem on the day 
of Pentecost, from Asia Minor, from Africa, from Crete and Rome, used 
the Greek language; the testimonies to Christ ‘from the Law and the 
Prophets came to them in the words of the Septuagint ; St. Stephen prob- 
ably quoted from it in his address to the Jews; the Ethiopian eunuch was 
reading the Septuagint version of Isaiah in his chariot; they who were 
scattered abroad went forth into many lands, speaking of Christ in Greek, 
and pointing to the things written of him in the Greek version of Moses 
and the Prophets; from Antioc: and Alexandria in the East, to Rome and 
Massilia in the West, the voice of the Gospel sounded forth in Greek ; 
Clemens of Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Justin Martyr in Palestine, Ireneus 
at Lyons, and many more, taught and wrote in the words of the Greek 
Seriptures; and a still wider range was given to them by the Latin version 
(or versions) made from the LXX. for the use of the Latin Churches in 
Italy and Africa; and in later times by the numerous other versions into the 
tonzues of Egypt, Ethiopia, Armenia, Arabia, and Georgia. For a long peri- 
od the Septuagint was the Old Testament of the far larger part of the 
Christian Church. - 

§ 4. The Samaritan Pentatevucn is a Recension of the commonly re- 
ecived Hebrew Text of the Mosaic Law, in use with the Samaritans, and 
written inthe ancient Hebrew, or so-called Samaritan character. It differs 
in several important points from the Hebrew text. Among these may be 
mentioned: 1. Emendations of passages and words of the Hebrew text which 
contain something objectionable in the eyes of the Samaritans, on account 
either of historical improbability or apparent want of dignity in the terms 
applied to the Creator. Thus in the Samaritan Pentateuch no one in the 
antediluyian times begets his first son after he has lived 150 years : but one 
hundred years are, where necessary, subtracted before, and added after, the 
birth of the first son. 2. Alterations made in favor or on behalf of Samar- 
itan theology, liermeneutics, and domestic worship. ‘Thus the word Elohim, 
four times construed with the plural verb in the Hebrew Pentateuch, is in 
the Samaritan Pent. joined to the singular verb (Gen. xx. 13, xxxi. 53, 
xxxv. 7; Ex. xsii. 9); and further, anthropomorphisms as well as anthro- 
popathisms are carefully expunged—a practice very common in later times. 
The last and perhaps most momentous of all intentional alterations is the 
constant change of all the phrases, ‘‘ God will choose a spot,” into ‘* He has 
chosen,” viz., Gerizim, and the well-known substitution of Gerizim for Ebal 
in Deut. xxvii. 4. In Exodus as well as in Deuteronomy the Sam. has, 
immediately after the Ten Commandments, the following insertions from 
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Deut. xxvii, 2-7 and xi. 80: ‘‘ And it shall be on the day when ye shall 
pass over J. oie, . .. ye shall set up these stones .... on Mount Gerizim . . . 
and there shalt thou build an altar... ‘ That mountaii’on the other side 
Jordan by the way where the sun goeth down... in the champaign over 
against Gilgal, beside the plains of Moreh, ‘over against ‘Shechem.’” 

The origin of the Samaritan. Pentateuch has given rise to much contro- 
versy, into which we can not enter in this place. The two most usual opin- 
ions are: 1. That it came into the hands of the Samaritans as an inherit- 
ance from the ten tribes whom they succeeded. 2. That it was introduced 
hy Manasseh, at the time of the foundation of the Samaritan Sanctuary on 
Mount Gerizim.* 

§ 5. Tue Arocrypua.® -The collection of Books to which-this term 
is popularly applied includes the following. The order given is that in 
which they stand in the English version. I. 1 Esdras. II. 2 Esdras. ITI. 
Tobit.. IV. Judith. “V. The rest of the chapters of the Book of Esther, 
which are found neither in the Hebrew nor in the Chaldee. VI. The Wis- 
dom of Solomon. VII. The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, or Eecle- 
siasticus. VIII. Baruch: IX. The Song of the Three Holy Children. 
X. The History of Susanna. XI. The History of the destruction of Bel 
and the Dragon. XII. The Prayer of Manasseh, king of Judah. XIII. 
1 Maccabees. XIV. 2 Maccabees. 3 

The primary meaning of Apocrypha, ‘hidden, secret,” seems, toward 
the close of the 2d century, to have been associated with the signification 
‘“ spurious,” and ultimately to have settled down into the latter. The con- 
jectural explanation given in the translation of the English Bible,® ‘‘ because 
they were wont to be read not openly and in common, but as it were in se- 
cret and apart,” is, as regards some of the books now bearing the name, at 
variance with fact. The testimonies of the Fathers harmonize with the be= 
lief that the use of the word as applied to special books originated in the elaim, 
common to nearly all the’sects that participated in the Gnostic character, to 
a secret esoteric knowledge, deposited in books which were made known only 
to the initiated. It seems not unlikely that there is a reference in Col. ii. 
13 to the pretensions of such teachers. The books of our own Apocrypha 
bear witness both to the feeling and the way in which it worked. The in- 
spiration of the Pseudo-Esdras (2 Esdr. xiv. 40-47) leads him to dictate 204 
books, of which the last 70 are to be ‘‘ delivered only to such as are wise 
among the people.” It was almost a matter of course that these secret books 
should be pseudonymous, ascribed to the great names in Jewish or heathen 
history that had become associated with the reputation of a mysterious wis- 
dom. So books in the existing Apocrypha bear the names of Solomon, Dan- 
iel, Jeremiah, Ezra. These books represent the period of transition and de- 
cay which followed on the return from Babylon, when the prophets who 
were then the teachers of the people had passed away and the age of scribes 
succeeded: Uncertain as may be the dates of individual books, few, if any, 
can be thrown further back than the commencement of the 8d century B.c. 
The latest, the 2d Book of Esdras, is probably not later than 30 3.c., 2 
Esdr. vii. 28 being a subsequent interpolation. ‘The alterations of the 
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Jewish character, the different phases which Judaism presented in Palestine 
and Alexandria, the good and the evil which were called forth by contact 
with idolatry in Egypt, and by the struggle against it in Syria, all these pre- 
sent themselves to the reader of the Apocrypha with greater or less distinct- 
ness. 

The following is a briefaccount of the separate books: 

§ 6. The First and Second Books of Esdras are called in the Vulgate, and 
in all the earlier editions of the English Bible, the third and fourth books. 
In the Vulgate Ist Esdras means the canonical book of Ezra, and 2d Esdras 
means Nehemiah. 

Ci.) First Book of Esdras.—The first chapter is a transcript of the two 
last chapters of 2 Chr., for the most part verbatim. Chapters iii., iv., and 
y., to the end of v. 6, are the original portions of the book, and the rest is a 
transcript more or less exact of the book of Ezra, with the chapters trans- 
posed and quite otherwise arranged, and a portion of Nehemiah. Hence a 
twofold design in the.compiler is discernible: one to introduce and give 
Scriptural sanction to the legend about Zerubbabel ; the other to explain 
the great obscurities of the book of Ezra, in which however he has signally 
failed. ‘The original portion of the book seems to indicate that the writer 
was thoroughly conversant with Hebrew, even ifhe did not write the book 
in that language. 

Gi.) The Second Book of Esdras was originally called ‘‘ the Apocalypse 
of Ezra,” which is a far more appropriate title. The Greek text, in which 
it was originally written, is lost. ‘The common Latin text, which is follow- 
ed in the English version, contains two important interpolations (Ch. i. ii. ; 
xy. xvi.) which are not found in the Arabic and Althiopic versions, and 
are separated from the genuine Apocalypse in the best Latin MSS. Both 
of these passages are evidently of Christian origin. The original Apocalypse 
(iii.-xiv.) consists of a series of angelic revelations and visions, in which 
Ezra is instructed in some of the great mysteries of the moral world, and as- 
sured of the final triumph of the righteous. 

§ 7. Tobit.—The scene of this book is placed in Assyria, whither Tobit, 
a. Jew, had been carried as a captive by Shalmaneser. But it must have 
heen writtten considerably later than the Babylonian captivity, and can not 
be regarded as a true history.. It is a didactic narrative; and its point lies 
in the moral lessons which it conveys, and not in the narrative. In mod- 
ern times the moral excellence of the book has. been rated highly, except 
in the heat of controversy. Luther pronounced it, if only a fiction, yet 
‘a truly beautiful, wholesome, and profitable fiction, the work of a gifted 
poet. ... A book useful for Christian reading.” Nowhere else is there pre- 
served so complete and beautiful a picture of the domestic life of the Jews 
after the Return. . 

_ § 8. Judith.—This book, like that of Tobit, belongs to the earliest speci- 
/ mens of historical fiction. ‘The narrative of the reign of ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Nineveh” (i.1), of the campaign of Holofernes, and the deliverance of 
Bethulia, through the stratagem and courage of the Jewish heroine, contains 
too many and too serious difficulties, both historical and geographical, to 
allow of the supposition that it is either literally true, or even carefully 
moulded on truth. But the value of the book is not lessened by its fictitious 
character. On the contrary it becomes even more valuable as exhibiting 
an ideal type of heroism, which was outwardly embodied in the wars of in- 
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dependence. The self-sacrificing faith and unscrupulous bravery of Judith 
were the qualities by which the champions of Jewish freedem were then en- 
abled to overcome the power of Syria, which seemed at the time scarcely 
less formidable than the imaginary hosts of Holofernes. The peculiar char- 
acter of the book, which is exhibited in these traits, affords the best indication 
of its date ; for it can not be wrong to refer its origin to the Maccabzean pe- 
riod, which it reflects not only in its general spirit but even in smaller traits. 

§ 9. sther.—The additions to the book of Esther have been spoken of 
in the *‘ Old Testament History.” * 

§ 10. The Wisdom of Solomon.—This book may be divided into two 
parts, the first (cc. i.-ix.) containing the doctrine of Wisdom in its moral 
and intellectual aspects; the second, the doctrine of Wisdom as shown in 
history (ce. x.-xix.). The first part contains the praise of Wisdom az 
the source of immortality, in contrast with the teaching of sensualists ; and 
next the praise of Wisdom as the guide of practical and intellectual life, 
the stay of -princes, and the interpreter of the universe. The second part, 
again, follows the action of Wisdom summarily, as preserving God's serv- 
ants, from Adam to Moses, and more particularly in the punishment of the 
Egyptians and Canaanites (xi. 5-16; xi. 17-xii.). From internal evidence 
it seems most reasonable to believe that the book was composed at Alex- 
andria some time before the time of Philo (about 120-80 B.c.). 

§ 11. The Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach, or Fcclestasticus. —The 
former is the title of this book in the Septuagint, the latter in the Vulgate, 
the name ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus” indicating that the book was publicly used in 
the service of the Church. | Of its author, Jesus (i. e., Jeshua or Joshua), 
the son of Sirach, ‘‘ of Jerusalem,” we know absolutely nothing; but his 
Palestinian origin is substantiated by internal evidence. The language in 
which the book was originally composed was Hebrew, that is, probably, the 
vernacular Aramean dialect. It was translated into Greek by the grand-. 
son of the author, in Egypt ‘‘in the reign of Euergetes,” for the instruc- 
tion of those ‘‘in a strange country (éy waporxte) who were previously pre- 
pared to live after the law. Jt is an important monument of the religious 
state of the Jews at the period of its composition. As an expression of 
Palestinian theology it stands alone; for there is no sufficient reason for 
assuming Alexandrine interpolations a direct Alexandrine influence. The 
conception of God as Creator, Preserver, and Governor, is strictly conforma- 
ble to the old Mosaic type ; but at the same time his mercy is extended to 
all mankind. Little stress is laid upon the spirit-world, either good or 
evil; and the doctrine of a resurrection fades away. In addition to the 
general hope of restoration, one trait only of a Messianic faith is preserved, - 
in which the writer contemplates the future work of Elias. The cthical 
precepts are addressed to the middle class. The praise of agriculture and 
medicine, and the constant exhortations to cheerfulness, seem to speak of a 
time when men’s thoughts were turned inward with feelings of desponden- 
cy and perhaps of fatalism. At least the book marks the growth of that, 
anxious legalism which was conspicuous in the sayings of the later doctors. 
Life is already imprisoned in rules: religion is degenerating into ritualism : 
knowledge has taken refuge in schools. 

§ 12. Baruch.—This book is remarkable as the only one in Ae Apocry: 
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“pha which is formed on the model of the Prophets; and though it is want- 
ing in originality, it presents a vivid reflection of the ancient prophetic 
fire. The assumed author is undoubtedly the companion of Jeremiah, but 
the details of the book are inconsistent with the assumption. It exhibits 
not only historical inaccuracies, but also evident traces of a later date than 
the beginning of the captivity. The date of its composition is probably 
about the time of the war of liberation (.c. 160), or somewhat earlier. 

§ 13. The Song of the Three Children, Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon, 
are additions to the canonical book of. Daniel, and are spoken of in the 
‘‘Old Testament History.” ® ‘ 

§ 14. The Prayer of ‘Manasses, king of Judah. —The repentance and 
restoration of Manassch ° furnished the subject of many legendary stories. 
“* His prayer unto his God” was still preserved ‘‘in the book of the kings 
of Israel” when the Chronicles were compiled,” and, after this record was 
lost, the subject was likely to attract the notice of later writers. ‘The 
Prayer” in the Apocrypha is the work of one who has endeavored to ex- 
press, not without true feeling, the thoughts of the repentant king. ‘The 
writer was well acquainted with the LXX. ; but beyond this there is nothing 
to determine the date at which he lived. The clear teaching on repentance 
points to a time certainly not long before the Christian era. There is no 
indication of the place at which the Prayer was written. 

§ 15. The First and Second Books of Maccabees.—(i.) The First Book of 
Maccabees contains a history of the patriotic struggle, from the first resist- 
ance of Mattathias, to the settled sovereignty and death of Simon, a period 
of thirty-three years (B.c. 168-135). . The opening chapter gives a short 
summary of the conquests of Alexander the Great, and describes at greater 
length the oppression of Antiochus Epiphanes. The great subject of the 
book begins with the enumeration of the Maccabeean family (ii. 1-5), which is 
followed by an account of the part which the aged Mattathias took in 
rousing and guiding the spirit of his countrymen (ii. 6-70). The remain- 
der of the narrative is occupied with the exploits of his fivesons. Each of 
the three divisions, into which the main portion of the book thus naturally 
falls, is stamped with an individual character derived from its special 
hero. ‘The great marks of trustworthiness are everywhere conspicuous. 
Victory and failure and despondency are, on the whole, chronicled with 
thesame candor. ‘There is no attempt to bring into open display the working 
of Providence. The testimony of antiquity leaves no doubt but that the book 
was first written in Hebrew. Its whole structure points to Palestine as the 
place of its composition. There is, however, considerable doubt as to its 
date. Perhaps we may -place it between B.c. 120-100. The date and 
person of the Greek translator are wholly undetermined. 

Gi.) The Second Book of Maccabees.—The history of the Second Book of 
the Maccabees begins some years earlier than that of the First Book, and 
closes with the victory of Judas Maccabeus over Nicanor. It thus em- 
braces a period of twenty years, from B.c. 180 (?) to B.c. 161. For the few 
events noticed during the earlier years it is our chief authority ; during the 
remainder of the time the narrative goes over the same ground as 1 Macc., 
but with very considerable differences. The first two chapters are taken up 
by two letters supposed to be addressed by the Palestinian to the Alexan- 
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drine Jews, and by a sketch of the author’s plan, which proceeds without 
any perceptible break from the close of the second letter, The main nar- 
rative occupies the remainder of the book. This presents several natural 
divisions, which appear to coincide with the ‘‘five books” of Jason on 
which it was based. ‘The first (ce. iii.) contains the history of Heliodorus 
(cir. B.c. 180). The second (iv.-vil.) gives varied details of the beginning 
and course of the great persecution (8.c. 175-167). The third (yiii.-x. 9) 
follows the fortunes of Judas to the triumphant restoration of the Temple 
service (B.C. 166, 165). The fourth (x. 10-xiii.) includes the reign of An- 
tiochus Eupator (B.c. 164-162). The fifth (xiv., xv.) records the treachery 
of Alcimus, the mission of Nicanor, and the crowning success of Judas 
(B.c. 162,161). The writer himself distinctly indicates the source of his 
narrative—‘‘ the five books of Jason of Cyrene” (ii. 23), of which he de- 
signed to furnish a short and agreeable epitome for the benefit of those 
who would be deterred from studying the Jarger work. His own labor, 
which he describes in strong terms (ii. 26, 27; comp. xv. 38, 89), was en- 
tirely confined to condensation and selection ; all investigation of detail he 
declares to be the peculiar duty of the original historian. Of Jason him- 
self nothing more is known than may be gleaned from this mention of him. 

The. district of Cyrene was most closely united with that of Alexandria. 
Tn both the predominance of Greek literature and the Greek language wes 
sbsolute. The work of Jason must therefore have been composed in 
Greek ; and the style of the epitome proves beyond doubt that the Greck 
text is the original. It is scarcely less certain that the book was compiled 
at Alexandria. 

The Second Book of Maccabees’ is not nearly s so trustworthy as the First. 
{In the Second Book the groundwork of facts is true, ‘but the dress in 
which the facts are presented is due in part at least to the narrator. It is 
not at all improbable that the error with regard to the first campaign.of 
Lysias arose from the mode in which it was introduced by Jason as a pre- 
lude to the more important measures of Lysias in the reign of Antiochus 
Eupator. In other places (as very obviously in xiii. 19 ff.) the compiler 
may have disregarded the historical dependence of events, while selecting 
those which were best suited for the support of histheme. The latter half 
of the book (ce. viil.-xv.) is to be regarded, not as a connected and com- 
plete history, but as a series of special incidents. from the life of Judas, il- 
lustrating the providential interference of God in behalf of His people, true 
in substance, but embellished in form. “<a 

There are two other books of the Maccabees, entitled the Third and the 
Fourth, not included in the English Apocrypha. The Third Book of the 
Maccabees contains the history of events which preceded the great Macca- 
bean struggle. The Fourth Book of Maccabees contains a rhetorical narra- 
tive of the martyrdom of Eleazar and of the ‘“‘ Maccabeean family,”’ follow- 
ing in the main the same outline as 2 Mace. 
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SECTION Iii. 
NEW FORMS OF WORSHIP—THD SYNAGOGUES, 


§1. Importance of the subject. § 2. History of the Synagogues. § 3. Their influence. 
§ 4. Structure, § 5. Internal arrangement. § 6. Officers. §7. Worship. § 8. Judi- 
cial functions. 


§ 1. Tue word synagogue,’ which means a * congregation,” is used in the 
New Testament to signify a recognized place of worship. A knowledge of 
the history and worship of the synagogues is of importance to the student, 
since they are the great characteristic institution of the later phase of Juda- 
ism. More even than the Temple and its services, in the time of: which 
the New Testament treats, they at once represented and determined the 
religious life of the people. We can not separate them from the most in- 
timate connection with our Lord’s life and ministry. In them he worship- 
ed in his youth, and in his manhood. Whatever we can learn of the rit- 
ual which then prevailed tells us of a worship which he recognized and 
sanctioned ; which for that. reason, if for no other, though, like the state- 
lier services of the Temple, it was destined to pass away, is worthy. of our 
respect and honor. They were the scenes, too, of no. small portion of his 
work. In them were wrought: some of. his mightiest works of healing.” 
In them were spoken some of the most glorious of his recorded words ;* 
many more, beyond all reckoning, which are not recorded.* 

§ 2. We know too little of the life of Israel, both before and ide the 
monarchy, to be able to say with certainty w hether there was any thing at 
all corresponding to the synagogues of later date. They appear to have 
arisen during the exile, in the abeyance of the Temple worship, and to 
have received their full development on the return of the Jews from cap- 
tivity. The whole history of Ezra presupposes the habit of solemn, proba- 
bly of periodic meetings.® The ‘‘ancient days” of which St. James 
speaks ® may, at least, go back so far’ After the Maccabzean struggle for 
independence, we find almost. every town or village had its one or more 
synagogues. Where the Jews were not in sufficient numbers to be able to 
erect and fill a building, there was the Proseucha,’ or place of prayer, 
sometimes opened, sometimes covered in, commonly by a running stream 
or on the sea-shore, in which devout Jews and proselytes met to worship, 
and, perhaps, to read.* 

§ 3. It is hardly possible to overestimate the influence. of the system thus 
developed. To it we may ascribe the tenacity with which, after the Mac- 
cabeean struggle, the Jews adhered to the religion of their fathers, and never 
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again relapsed into idolatry. The people were now in no danger of for. 
getting the Law, and the external ordinances that hedged it round. If 
pilgrimages were still made to Jerusalem at the great feasts, the habitual 
religion of the Jews in, and yet more out of Palestine, was connected much 
more intimately with the synagogue than with the Temple. Its simple 
edifying devotion, into which mind and heart could alike enter, attracted 
the heathen proselytes who might have been repelled by the sacrifices of the 
Temple, or would certainly have been driven from it unless they could 
make up their minds to submit to circumcision.” Here too there was an 
influence tending to diminish, and ultimately almost to destroy, the aun- 
thority of the hereditary priesthood. The services of the synagogue re- 
quired no sons of Aaron; gave them nothing more than.a complimentary 
precedence. ‘The way was silently prepared for a new and higher order, 
which should rise in ‘‘ the fullness of time ” out of the decay and abolition 
of both the priesthood and the Temple. In another way, too, the syna- 
gozues everywhere prepared the way for that order. Not ‘‘ Moses” only, 
but ‘“‘the Prophets” were read in them every Sabbath day, and thus the 
Messianic hopes of Israel, the expectation of a kingdom of Heaven, were 
universally diffused. : 

§ 4. The size of a synagogue, like that of a church or chapel, varied with 
the population. We have no reason for believing that there were any fixed 
laws of proportion for its dimensions, like those which are traced in the 
Tabernacle and the Temple. Its positicn was, however, determinate. It 
stood, if possible, on the highest ground, in or near the city to which it be- 
longed. Failing this, a tall pole rose from the roof to render it conspicu- 
ous. And its direction too was fixed. Jerusalem was the Aibéeh of Jew- 
ish devotion; and the synagogue was so constructed, that the worshipers 
as they entered, and as they prayed, looked toward it. The building was 
commonly erected at the cost of the district, whether by a church-rate 
levied for the purpose, or by free gifts, must remain uncertain. Sometimes 
it was built by a rich Jew, or even, as in Luke vii. 5, by a friendly prose- 
lyte. In the later stages of Eastern Judaism, it was often erected, like the 
mosques of Mahometans, near the tombs of famous Rabbis or holy men. 
When the building was finished, it was set apart, as the Temple had been, 
ly a special prayer of dedication. From that time it had a consecrated 
character. The common acts of life, eating, drinking, reckoning up ac- 
counts, were forbidden in it. No one was to pass through it as a short cut. 
Kiven if it ceased to be used, the building was not to be applied to any base 
purpose—might not be turned, e.g. into a bath, a laundry, or a tannery. 

§ 5. In the internal arrangement of the synagogue we trace an obvious 
analogy. to the type of the Tabernacle. At the upper or Jerusalem end 
stood the Ark, the chest which; like the older. and more sacred Ark, con- 
tained the Book of the Law. ‘This part of the synagogue was naturally 
the place of honor. Here were the ‘‘chief seats,” after which Pharisees 
and Scribes strove so eagerly,” to which the wealthy and honored worship- 
er was invited.’ Here, too, in front of the Ark, still reproducing the type 
of the Tabernacle, was the eight-branched lamp, lighted only on the great- 
er festivals. Besides this, there was one lamp kept burning perpetually. 
Others, brought by devout worshipers, were lighted at the beginning of the 
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Sabbath, 7. ¢., on Friday evening. A little farther toward the middle of 
the building was a raised platform, on which several persons could stand 
at once, and in the middle of this rose a pulpit, in which the Reader stood 
to read the lesson or sat down to teach.: The congregation were divided, 
men on one side, women on the other, a low partition, five or six feet high 
running heypeon them. The. arrangements of modern synagogues, for 
many centurics, have made the separation more complete by placing the 
women in low side-galleries, screened off by lattice-work. Within the 
Ark, as above stated, were the rolls of the sacred books. The rollers round 
Savi they were wound were often elaborately decorated, the cases for them 
embroidered or enameled, according to their material. Such cases were 
customary offerings from the rich when they brought their infant children, 
on the first capivetenay of their birthday, to be blessed by the Rabbi of the 
synagogue.” As part of the fittings we have also to note (1.) another 
chest for the Haphtaroth, or rolls of the prophets. (2.) Alms-boxes at or 
near the door, after the pattern of those at the Temple, one for the poor 
of Jerusalem, the other for local charities. (3.) Notice-boards, on which 
were eoiien he names of offenders who had been ‘‘ put out et the syna- 
gogue.”’ (4.) A chest for trumpets and other musical instruments, used 
at the New Years, Sabbaths, and other festivals. 

§ 6. In Smaller towns there was often but one Rabbi. Where a fuller 
organization was possible, there was a college of Elders,“ presided over by 
one who was the ruler of the synagogue. To these elders belonged a varic- 
ty of synonyms, each with a special significance. ‘They were shepherds 
watching over their flock,: presidents, as ruling over it.’ With their head, 
they formed a kind of Chapter, managed the affairs of the synagogue, and 
possessed the power of excommunicating. 

The most prominent functionary in a large synagogue was known as the 
Shéliach (=legatus), the officiating minister who acted as the delegate of the 
congregation, and was therefore the chief reader of prayers, etc., in their 
name. The conditions laid down for this office remind us of St. Paul’s 
rule for the choice of a bishop. . He was to be active, of full age, the father 
of a family, not rich or engaged in business, possessing a good voice, apt 
to teach.” In him we find, as the name might lead us to expect, the pro- 
totype of the ‘‘ angel of the Church” of Rey. i. 20, ii..1, ete. 

The Chazzdn, or servant of the synagogue,” had duties of a lower kind 
resembling those of the Christian deacon, or sub-deacon. He was to open 
the door, to get the building ready for service. .For him, too, there were 
conditions like those for the legatus. Like the /egatus and the elders, he 
was appointed by the imposition of hands. Practically he often acted 
during the week as school-master of the town or village, and in this way 
came to gain a prominence which placed him nearly on the same level as 
the degatus. 


12 The custom, it may be no’iced, con-/ gozues in their contributions to the Pales- 
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Besides these, there were ten men attached to every synagogue, whose 
functions haye been the subject-matter of voluminous controversy. They 
were known as the Batlanim (= Otiosi), and no synagogue was complete 
without them. They were to be men of leisure, not obliged to labor for 
their livelihood, able, therefore, to attend the week-day as well as the Sab- 
bath services. They were, probably, simply a body of men permanently 
on duty, making up a congregation (ten being the minimum number), so 
that there might be no delay in beginning the service at the proper hours, 
and that no single worshiper might go away disappointed. - 

It will be seen at once how closely the organization of the synagogue 
was reproduced in that of the Christian Ecclesia. Here, also, there was 
the single presbyter-bishop in small towns, a council of presbyters under 
one head in large cities. The Jegatus of the synagogue appears in the 
dyyedoc,” perhaps also in the azdaroXoe, of the Christian Church. ‘To the 
elders as such is given the name of Shepherds.” | They are known also as 
yyoupevot.* yen the transfer to the Christian proselytes of the once dis- 
tinctively sacerdotal name of tepedc, foreign as it was to the feelings of the 
Christians of the Apostolic Age, was not without its parallel in the history 
of the synagogue. Sceva, the exorcist Jew of Ephesus, was probably a 
“‘chief priest ” in this sense.” 

§ 7. The ritual of the synagogue was to a large extent the reproduction 
(here also, as with the fabric, with many inevitable changes) of the statelier 
liturgy of the Temple. It will be enough, in this place, to notice in what 
way the ritual, no less than the organization, was connected with the facts 
of the New Testament history, and with the life and order of the Christian 
Church. Here, too, we meet with multiplied coincidences. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say, that the worship of the Church was 
identical with. that of the synagogue, modified (1) by the new truths, (2) 
by the new institution of the Supper of the Lord, (8) by the spiritual 
Charismata. 

From the synagogue came the use of fixed forms of prayer. To that 
the first disciples had been accustomed from their youth. They had asked 
their Master to give them a distinctive one, and he had complied with 
their request,* as the Baptist had done before for his disciples, as every 
Rabbi did for his. The forms might be, and were, abused; but for the 
disciples this was, as yet, the true pattern of devotion, and their Master 
sanctioned it. To their minds there would seem nothing inconsistent with 
true heart worship in the recurrence of a fixed order,” of the same prayers, 
hymns, doxologies, such as all liturgical study leads us to think of as exist- 
ing in the Apostolic Age. 

The large admixture of a didactic element in Christian worship, that by 
which it was distinguished from all Gentile forms of adoration, was derived 
from the older crder. ‘‘ Moses” was ‘‘read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath-day,” *° the whole Law being read consecutively, so as to be com- 
pleted, according to one cycle, in three years, or according to that which 
ultimately prevailed, and determined the existing divisions of the Hebrew 
text, in the 52 weeks of a single year. . The writings of the Prophets were 
read as second lessons in a corresponding order. ‘They were followed by 
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the Derash, ‘the word of exhortation,”?’ the exposition, the sermon of 
the synagogue. The first Christian synagogues, we must believe, followed 
this order with but little deviation. It remained for them before long 
to add ‘‘the other Scriptures,” which they had learned to recognize as 
more precious even than the Law itself, the ‘‘ prophetic word” of the New 
Testament. The synagogue use of Psalms again, on the plan of selecting 
those which had a special fitness for special times, answered to that which 
appears to have prevailed in the Church of the first three centuries. 

The conformity extends also to the times of prayer. In the hours of 
service this was obviously the case. The third, sixth, and ninth hours 
were, in the times of the New Testament,” and had been probably for 
some time before,” the fixed times of devotion. The same hours, it is well 
known, were recognized in the Church of the second, probably in that of 
the first century also. The sacred days belonging to the two systems 
seem, at first, to present a eontrast-rather than a resemblance; but here 
too there is a symmetry which points to an original connection. The 
solemn days of thé synagogue were the second, the fifth, and the seventh, 
the last or Sabbath being the conclusion of the whole. In whatever way 
the change was brought about, the transfer of the sanctity of the Sabbath 
to the Lord’s Day involved a corresponding change in the order of the 
week, and the first, the fourth, and the sixth became to the Christian so- 
cicty what the other. days had been to the Jewish. ; 2 

§ 8. The language of the New Testament shows that the ofiicers of the 
synagogue exercised in certain cases a judicial power. ‘The synagogue it- 
self was the place of trial ;** even, strange as it may seem, of the actual 
punishment of scourging.” They do not appear to have had the right of 
inflicting any severer penalty, unless, under this head, we may include 
that of excommunication, or ‘‘ putting a man out of the synagogue,” ° plac- 
ing him under an anathema,* ‘ delivering him to Satan.” In some 
cases they exercised the right, even outside the limits of Palestine, of seiz- 
ing the persons of the accused, and sending them in chains to take their 
trial before the Supreme Council at Jerusalem. °° 

It is not quite so easy, however, to define the nature of the tribunal, 
and the precise limits of its jurisdiction.- In two of the passages referred 
to *’ they are carefully distinguished from the Councils, yet both appear as 
instruments by which the spirit of religious persecution might fasten on 
its victims. The explanation commonly given, that the council sat in the 
synagogue and was thus identified with it, is. hardly satisfactory. It 
seems more probable that the council was the larger tribunal of 23, which 
sat in every city, identical with that of the seven, with two Levites as 
assessors to each, which Josephus describes as acting in the smaller pro- 
vincial towns, and that under the term synagogue we are to understand a 
smaller court, probably that of the ten judges mentioned in the Talmud, 
consisting either of the elders, the chazz@n, and the degatus, or otherwise of 
the ten Batlanim, or Oliosi. 

Here, also, we trace the outline of a Christian institution. The Church, 
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either ly itself or by appointed delegates, was to act as a Court of Arbitra- 
tion in all disputes among its members. ‘The elders of the Church were 
not, however, to descend to the trivial disputes of daily life. For these, 
any men of common sense and fairness, however destitute of official honor 
and position, would be enough.” For the clders, as for those of the syna- 
gogue, were reserved the graver offenses against religion and morals. In 
such cases they had power to excommunicate, to ‘ put out of ” the Church, 
which had taken the place of the synagogue, sometimes by their own 
authority, sometimes with the consent of the whole society.” 
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SECTS OF THE JEWS. 


$1 Ovigin and name of the Jewish sects. The term Heresy. Three chief sects. § 2. I. 
Pragisres—Their name and origin. § 3. Their fundamental doctrines. Belief in an 
» Oral Law. § 4 In a future state. §5. Their proselytizing spirit. § 6. IL Sappu- 
oxrs-—Their name and origin. §7. Their fundamental doctrines. Denial of an 
oral law. § 8. Denial of » resurrection of the dead. § 9. Belief in the freedom of the 
will. § 10. Supposed rejection of all Scripture except the Pentateuch. § 11. Their 
disappearance, § 12. III, Ksssnrs—Their name, organization, and doctrines, § 13. 
Tun SCRIBES. 


§ 1. Tue division of the Jewish people into religious parties, following 
teachers of different schools of theological opinion, is a phenomenon pe- 
euliar to the age subsequent to the Captivity. In the ritualism of the 
Mosaic law there was scarcely any scope left for opinion, and, at all events, 
we find little if any trace of a tendency to discuss the foundations of the 
Law on the one hand, or to speculate on its developments. The actual 
division was a stern conflict between obedience to the law of God, and the 
open rebellion of idolatry ; between prophets truly inspired by Jehovah, and 
those who spoke falsely in his name; between the fidelity of religious pa- 
triotism, and the parties that were evcr for leaning to Egypt and Assyria. 

The cessation of idolatry, and the more thoughtful and spiritual charac- 
ter which the Jewish religion assumed after the Captivity, gave freer scope 
to the speculative element. The contact with foreign modes of thought 
must also have had no small influence; but still it is one of the obscurest 
parts of this difficult subject, to trace back any specific tenets of the dif- 
ferent parties, that were formed during the Asmonezan period, to oriental 
ideas imbibed during the Captivity, on the one hand, or to Hellenistic phi- 
losophy on the other. Especially must we be careful not to confound the 
‘opposition party ” in theology—the Sadducees—with the unpatriotic Hel- 
lenizers, who were hateful alike to all who had any regard to the law of 
Moses and the worship of Jehovah. 

In one point, at least, there was a resemblance between the religious par- 
ies of the Jews and the philosophic schools of the Greeks: the name used 
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to denote the latter was applied to the former. ‘That name is the Greck 
word, of which the English form is heresy ;* but the English translation, in 
the indifferent sense now referred to, is borrowed from the Latin sect.? 
Thus we read in the Acts of the Apostles (v. 17), of ‘the scet (aipeoc) 
of the Sadducees,” and ‘‘the sect of the Pharisees” (xv. 5). When St. 
Paul was charged with being ‘‘a ringleader of the sect (heresy) of the Naz- 
arenes,” his reply proves that he knew the term to be used in an opprobrious 
sense:—‘‘ This I confess unto thee, after the way which they call heresy, so 
worship I the God of my fathers ;”* and the Apostle himself, as we}] as Peter, 
uses the term in that condemnatory sense, in which it has passed into ec- 
clesiastical language. 

The chief sects among the Jews were the Puarisurs, the Sappucres, and 
the Esspnrs; who may be described respectively as the Formalists, the 
Frree-thinkers, and the Puritans ; but it must be remembered that sneb brict 
general characteristics are of necessi ty extremely vagne. Of the Herodians, 
who can not properly be called a sect, we have already had occasion to speak.* 

§ 2. The Puarisyss are so called from Perishim, the Aramaic form of 
the Hebrew word Perzshim, “ separated.” ‘The name does not occnr either 
in the Old Testament or in the Apocrypha; but itis usually considered that 
the Pharisees were essentially the same with the Assidzans (i. e. chasidina 
=godly men, saints) mentioned in the Books of Maceabees.°® 

A knowledge of the opinions and practices of this party at the time of 
Christ is of great importance for entering deeply into the genius of the 
Christian religion. . A cursory perusal of the Gospel is sufficient to show 
that Christ’s teaching was in some respects thoroughly antagonistic to theirs. 
le denounced them in the bitterest Janguage.® Indeed, it is dificult to 
avoid the conclusion, that his repeated denunciations of the Pharisees main- 
ly exasperated them into taking measures for causing his death; so that in 
one sense he may be said to have shed his blood, and to have laid down his 
life in protesting against their practice and spirit.7. Henec, to understand 
the Pharisees is, by contrast, an aid toward understanding the spirit of 
uncorrupted Cinistianity, 

§ 3. The doctrines of the Earicets are contained in the Mishna, of which 
an account has been already given.® It has been there shown that the fun- 
damental principle of the Pharisees is, that by the side of the written law 
there was an oral law to complete and to explain the written law, given to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, and transmitted by him by word of mouth. 

It is not to be supposed. that all the traditions which bound the Phari- 
sees were believed to be direct revelations to Moses on Mount Sinai. In 
addition to such revelations, which were not disputed, there were three other 

classes of traditions. 1st. Opinions on disputed points, which were the re- 
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sult of a majority of votes. 2dly. Decrees made by prophets and wise men 
in different ages, in conformity with a saying attributed to the men of the 
Great Synagogue, ‘‘Be deliberate in judgment; train up many disciples; 
and make a fence for the law.” These carried prohibitions farther than the 
written law or oral law of Moses, in order to protect the Jewish people from 
temptations to sin or pollution. 8dly. Legal decisions of proper ecclesias- 
tical authorities on disputed questions. However, although in these several 
ways al/the traditions of the Pharisees were not deemed direct revelations 
from Jehovah, there is no doubt that all became invested, more or less, 
with a peculiar sanctity; so that, regarded collectively, the study of them 
and the observance of them became as iaperative as the study and obsery- 
ance of the precepts in the Bible. 

Viewed as a whole, they treated men like children, formalizing and de- 
fining the minutest particulars of ritual observances. The expressions of 
“‘bondage,” of ‘* weak and beggarly elements,” and of ‘* burdens too heavy 
for men to bear,” faithfully represent the impression produced by their mul- 
tiplicity. An elaborate argument might be advanced for many of them in- 
dividually, but the sting of them consisted in their aggregate number, 
which would have a tendency to quench the fervor and the freshness of a 
spiritual religion.° 

In order to observe regulations on points of this kind, the Pharisees 
formed a kind of socicty. A member was called a chébér, and those 
among the middle and lower classes who were not members were called 
**the people of the land,” or the vulgar. Each member undertook, in the 
presence of three other members, that he would remain true to the laws of 
the association. The conditions were various. One of transcendent im- 
portance was that a member should refrain from every thing that was net 
tithed. The Mishna says, ‘‘ He who undertakes toebe trustworthy (a word 
with a technical Pharisaical meaning) tithes whatever he eats, and whatever 
he sells, and whatever he buys, and does not eat and drink with the people of the 
dand.” This was a point of peculiar delicacy, for the portion of produce re- 
served as tithes for the priests and Levites was holy, and the enjoyment of 
what was holy was adeadly sin. Hence a Pharisee was bound, not only to 
ascertain as a buyer whether the articles which he purchased had been duly 
tithed, but to have the same certainty in regard to what he ate in his own 
house and when taking his meals with others. And thus Christ, in eating 
with publicans and sinners, ran counter to the first principles, and shocked 
the most deeply-rooted prejudices of Pharisaism ; for, independently of oth- 
er obvious considerations, he ate and drank with ‘‘the people of the land,” 
and it would have been assumed as undoubted that. he partook on such 
occasions of food which had not been duly tithed. 

Perhaps some of the most characteristic laws of the Pharisees related to 
what was clean and unclean. According to the Levitical law, every un- 
clean person was cut off from all religious privileges, and was regarded as 
defiling the sanctuary of Jehovah.” On principles precisely similar to those 
of the Levitical laws,” it was possible to incur these awful religious penal- 
ties either by eating or by. touching what was unclean in the Pharisaical 
sense. One point alone raised an insuperable barrier between the free so- 
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cial intercourse of Jews and other nations. This point is, ‘‘ that any thing 
slaughtered by a heathen should be deemed unfit to be eaten, like the car- 
case of an animal that had died of itself, and like sueh carcase should pol- 
lute the person who carried it.” On‘the reasonable assumption that under 
such circumstances animals used for food would be killed by Jewish slaugh- 
terers, regulations the most minute are laid down for their guidance. In 
reference, likewise, to touching what is unclean, the Mishna abounds with 
prohibitions and distinctions no less minute; and by far the greatest por- 
tion of the 6th and last ‘‘ Order” relates to impurities contracted in this 
manner. Referring to that ‘‘ Order” for details, it may be observed that to 
any one fresh from the perusal of them, and of others already adverted to, 
the words, ‘‘ ‘Touch not, taste not, handle not,” seem a correct but almost a 
pale summary of their drift and purpose; and the stern antagonism be- 
comes vividly visihle between them and Him who proclaimed boldly that a 
man was defiled not by any thing he ate, but by the bad thoughts of the 
heart alone; and who, even when the guest of a Pharisee, pointedly ab- 
stained from washing his hands before a meal, in order to rebuke the su- 
perstition which attached a moral value to such a ceremonial act.” 

It is proper to add, that it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
Pharisees were wealthy and luxurious, much more that they had degener- 
ated into the vices which were imputed to some of the Roman popes and 
cardinals during the 200 years preceding the Reformation. Josephus 
compared the Pharisees to the sect of the Stoics. He says that they lived 
frugally, in no respect giving in to luxury, but that they followed the lead- 
ership of reason in what it had selected and transmitted as a good.” With 
this agrees what he states in another passage, that the Pharisees had so 
much weight with the multitude, that if they said any thing against a king 
or a high-priest they were at once believed; for this kind of influence is 
more likely to be obtained by a religious body over the people, through aus- 
terity and self-denial, than through wealth, luxury and self-indulgence. 
Although there would be hypocrites among them, it would be unreasonable 
to charge all the Pharisees as a body with hypocrisy, in the sense wherein 
we at the present day use the word. But at any rate they must be regard- 
ed as having been some of the most intense formalists whom the world has 
ever seen ; and, looking at the average standard of excellence among man- 
kind, it is nearly certain that men whose lives were spent in the ccremo- 
nial observances of the Mishna would cherish feelings of self-complaceney 
and spiritual pride not justified by intrinsic moral excellence. . The super- 
cilious contempt toward the poor publican, and toward the tender peni- 
tent love that bathed Christ's feet with tears, would be the natural result of 
such a system of life. 

It was alleged against them, on the highest spiritual authority, that they 
‘made the word of God of no effect by thcir traditions.” ‘This would be 
true in the largest sense, from the purest form of religion in the Old Testa- 
ment being almost:incompatible with such endless forms ;* but it was true 
in another sense, from some of the traditions being decidedly at variance 
with genuine religion. The evasions connected with Corban are well 
known, and others equally striking might be added from the Mishna. 
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§ 4, One of the fundamental doctrines of the Pharisees was a belief in a 
future state. They appear to have believed in a resurrection of the dead, 
very much in the same sense as the early Christians.. This is in accord- 
ance with St. Paul’s statement to the chief priests and council,” that he 
was a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee, and that he was called in question 
for the hope and resurrection of the dead; and it is likewise almost im- 
plied in Christ’s teaching, which does not insist on the doctrine of a future 
life as any thing new, but assumes it as already adopted by his hearers, ex- 
cept by the Sadducees, although he condemns some unspiritual conceptions 
of its nature as erroneous.” 

§ 5. In reference to the spirit of proselytism among the Pharisees, there 
is indisputable authority for the statement that it prevailed to a very great 
extent at the time of Christ ;*" and attention is now called to it on account 
of its probable importance in haying paved the way for the early diffusion 

‘of Christianity. Through kidnapping,” through leading into captivity by 

military incursions and victorious enemies,” through flight, through com- 
merce,” and probably through ordinary emigration, Jews at the time of 
Christ had become scattered over the fairest portions of the civilized world. 
On the day of Pentecost, Jews are said to have been assembled with one 
accord in one place at Jerusalem, ‘‘from every region under heaven.” 
Moreover, the then existing regulations or customs of synagogues afforded 
facilities which do not exist now, either in sytiagogues or Christian 
Churches, for presenting new views to a congregation.’° Under such 
auspices the proselytizing spirit of the Pharisees inevitably stimulated a 
thirst for inquiry, and accustomed the Jews to theological controversies. 
Thus there existed precedents and favoring circumstances for efforts to 
make proselytes, when the greatest of all missionaries, a Jew by race, a 
Pharisee by education, a Greek by language, and‘a Roman citizen by birth, 
preaching the resurrection of Jesus to those who for the most part already 
believed in the resurrection of the dead, confronted the elaborate ritnal- 
system of the written and oral law by a pure spiritual religion; and thus 
obtained the co-operation of many Jews themselves in breaking down every 
barrier between Jew, Pharisece, Greek, and Roman, and in endeayoring to 
unite aJl mankind by the brotherhood of a common Christianity. 

§ 6. II. The Sappucwxs.”” Although frequently mentioned in the New 
Testament in conjunction with the Pharisees, they do not throw such vivid 
light as their great antagonists on the real significance of Christianity. 
Except on one occasion, when they united with the Pharisees in insidiously 
asking for a sign from heaven,” Christ never assailed the Sadducees with 
the same bitter denunciations which he uttered against the Pharisees; and 
they do not, like the Pharisees, seem to have taken active measures for 
causing him to be put to death. In this respect, and in many others, they 
have not been so influential as the Pharisees in the world’s history; but 
still they deserve attention, as representing Jewish ideas before the Phari- 
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sees became triumphant, and as illustrating one phase of Jewish thought 
at the time of the promulgation of Christianity. 

The origin of their name is involved in great difficulties. The Hebrew 
word by which they are called in the Mishna is Tsedukim, the plural of 
Tsddék, which undoubtedly means ‘‘ just,” or “righteous,” but which is 
never used in the Bible except as a proper name, and in the English Ver- 
sion is always translated ‘‘Zadoc.”* The most obvious translation of 
the word, therefore, is to call them Zadocs or Zadokites; and a question 
would then arise as to why they were so called.- The ordinary Jewish 
statement is that they are named from a certain Zadoe, a disciple of that 
Antigonus of Socho, who is mentioned in the Mishna as having received 
the oral law from Simon the Just, the last of the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue; but it is certain that this statement must be rejected.” As re- 
course is had to conjecture, the first point to be considered is whether the 
word is likely to have arisen from the meaning of ‘‘righteousness,” or 
from the name of an individual. This must be decided in favor of the 
latter alternative, inasmuch as the word Zadok, as we have already seen, 
never occurs in the Bible, except as a proper name; and then we are led to 
inquire as to who the Zadok of the Sadducees is likely to have been. 
Now, there was one Zadok of transcendent importance, and only one: 
viz., the priest who acted such a prominent part at the time of David, and 
who declared in favor of Solomon, when Abiathar took the part of Adoni- 
jah as successor to the throne.* His line of priests appears to have had 
decided pre-eminence in subsequent history. Thus, in Ezekiel’s prophetic 
vision of the future Temple, ‘‘the sons of Zadok,” and ‘‘the priests the 
Levites of the seed of Zadok”’ are spoken of with peculiar honor, as those 
who kept the charge of the sanctuary of Jehovah, when the children of 
Israel went astray. Now, as the transition from the expression ‘‘sons 
of Zadok,” and ‘‘priests of the seed of Zadok” to Zadokites is easy and 
obvious, and as in the Acts of the Apostles, v. 17, it is said, ‘‘ Then the high- 
priest rose, and all they that were with him, which is the sect of the Sad- 
ducees, and were filled. with indignation,” it has been conjectured that the 
Sadducees or Zadokites were originally identical with the sons of Zadok, 
and constituted what may be termed a kind of sacerdotal aristocracy. To 
these were afterward attached all who for any reason reckoned themselves 
as belonging to the aristocracy ; such, for example, as the families of the 
high-priests who had obtained consideration under the dynasty of Herod. 
These were for the most part judges, and individuals of the official and 
governing class. Now, although this view of the Sadducees is only in- 
ferential, and mainly conjectural, it certainly explains the name better than 
any other, and elucidates at once in the Acts of the Apostles the otherwise 
obscure statement that the high-priest, and those who were with him, were 
the sect of the Sadducees. 

§ 7. The leading tenet of the Sadducees was the negation of the leading 
tenet of their opponents. As the Pharisees asserted, so the Sadducees de- 
nied, that the Israelites were in possession of an Oral Law transmitted to 
them by Moses. In opposition to the Pharisees, they maintained that the 
written. law alone was obligatory on the nation, as of divine authority. * 
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It must not be assumed that the Sadducees, because they rejected a 
Mosaic Oral Law, rejected likewise all traditions and all decisions in expla- 
nation of passages inthe Pentateuch. Although they protested against the 
assertion that such points had been divinely settled by Moses, they proba- 
bly, in numerous instances, followed practically the same traditions as the 
Pharisees. 

§ 8. The second distinguishing doctrine of the Sadducces, the dental of 
man’s resurrection after death, followed in their conceptions as a logical con- 
clusion from their denial that Moses had revealed to the Israelites the Oral 
Law. For on a point so momentous as a second life beyond the grave, no 
religious party among the Jews would have deemed themselves bound to 
accept any doctrine as an article of faith, unless it had been proclaimed by 
Moses, their great legislator; and it is certain that in the written Law of 
the Pentateuch there is a total absence of any assertion by Moses of the 
resurrection of the dead. This fact is presented to Christians in a striking 
manner by the well-known words of the Pentateuch which are quoted by 
Christ in argument with the Sadducees on this subject.*° It can not be 
doubted that in such a case Christ would quote to his powerful adversaries 
the most cogent text in the Law; and yet the text actually quoted does 
not do more than suggest an inference on this great doctrine. It is true 
that in other parts of the Old Testament there are individual passages 
which express a belief in a resurrection, such as in Is. xxvi. 19, Dan. xii. 
2, Job xix. 26, and in some of the Psalms; and it may at first sight be a 
subject of surprise that the Sadducees were not convinced by the authority 
of those passages. But although the Sadducees regarded the books which 
contained these passages as sacred, it is more than doubtful whether any of 
the Jews regarded them as sacred in precisely the same sense as the written 
Law. 

In connection with the disbelief of a resurrection by the Sadducees, it is 
proper to notice the statement “ that they likewise denied there was ‘‘ angel 
or-spirit.” A perplexity arises as to the precise sense in which this denial 
is tobe understood. Angels are so distinctly mentioned in the Pentateuch 
and other books of the Old Testament, that it is hard to understand how 
those who acknowledged the Old Testament to haye divine authority could 
deny the existence of angels.® ‘The two principal explanations which have 
been suggested are either that the Sadducees regarded the angels of the Old 
‘Testament as transitory, unsubstantial representations of Jehovah, or that 
they disbelieved, not the angels of the Old Testament, but merely the an- 
gelical system which had become developed in the popular belief of the 
Jews after their return from the Babylonian captivity. Either of these ex- 
planations may possibly be correct; and the first, although there are nu- 
merous texts to which it did not apply, would have received some countc- 
nance from passages wherein the same divine appearance, which at one 
time is called the ‘‘ angel of Jehovah,” is afterward called simply ‘‘ Jeho- 
vahr eee 

§ 9. Josephus states that the Sadducees believed in the freedom of the 
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will, whicu the Pharisees denied. Possibly the great stress laid by the 
Sadducees on the freedom of the will may have had some connection with 
their forming such a large portion of that class from which criminal judges 
were selected. Those Jews who were almost exclusively religious teachers 
would naturally insist on the inability of man to do any thing good if God’s 
Holy Spirit were taken away from him,*’ and would enlarge on thé perils 
which surrounded man from the temptations of Satan and evil angels or 
spirits. But it is likely that the tendencies of the judicial class would be 
more practical and direct. 

§ 10. Some of the early Christian writers attribute to the Sadducees the 
rejection of all the Sacred Scriptures except the Pentuteuch. Such rejection, 
if true, would undoubtedly constitute a most important additional differ. 
ence between the Sadducees and Pharisees. The statement of these Chris- 
tian writers is, however, now generally admitted to have been founded on 
a misconception of the truth, and it seems to have arisen from a confusion 
of the Sadducees with the Samaritans. 

§ 11. An important fact in the history of the Sadducees is their rapid d’s- 
appearance from history after the first century, and the subsequent predomi- 
nance among the Jews of the opinions of the Pharisees. Two circum- 
stances, indirectly but powerfully, contributed to produce this result: Ist. 
‘The state of the Jews after the capture of Jerusalem by Titus; and 2dly. 
The growth ofthe Christian religion. As to the first point, it is difficult to 
overestimate the consternation and dismay which the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem occasioned in the minds of sincerely religious Jews. In this their hour 
of darkness and anguish, they naturally turned to the consolations and hopes 
of a fnture state ; and the doctrine of the Sadducees, that there was nothing 
beyond the present life, would have appeared to them cold, heartless, and 
hateful. . Again, while they were sunk in the lowest depths of depression, 
a new religion, which they despised as a heresy and a superstition, was 
gradually making its way among the subjects of their detested conquerors, 
the Romans. One of the causes of its success was undoubtedly the vivid 
belief in the resurrection of Jesus, and a consequent resurrection of all man- 
kind, which was accepted by its heathen converts with a passionate ear- 
nestness, of which those who at the present day are familiar from infancy 
with the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead can form only a faint idea. 
To attempt to check the progress of this new religion among the Jews by 
an appeal to the temporary rewards and punishments of the Pentateuch, 
would have been as idle as an endeavor to check an explosive power by or- 
dinary mechanical restraints. Consciously, therefore, or unconsciously, 
many circumstances combined to induce the Jews who were not Pharisees, 
but who resisted the new heresy, to rally round the standard of the Oral 
‘Law, and to assert that their holy legislator, Moses, had transmitted to his 
faithful people by word of mouth, although not in writing, the revelation of 
a future state of rewards and punishments. 

§ 12. III. Tur Essrenes. This sect is represented by Josephus as 
combining the ascetic virtues of the Pythagoreans and Stoics with a spirit- 
ual knowledge of the Divine Law. The origin of their name is quite un- 
certain, and the various derivations that have been proposed for it are all 
more or less open to objection. 
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Their obscurity as a distinct body arises from the fact that they repre- 
sented originally a tendency rather than an organization. The communi- 
ties which were formed out of them-wereva result of their practice, and not 
a necessary part of it. As a sect they were distinguished by an aspiration 
after ideal purity rather than by any special code of doctrines ; and like the 
Chasidim of earlier times, they were confounded in the popular estimation 
with the great body of the zealous observers of the Law (Pharisees). The 
growth of Essenism was a natural result of the religious feeling which was 
called out by the circumstances of the Greek dominion ; and it is easy to 
trace the process by which it was matured. From the Maccabean age there 
was a continuous effort among the stricter Jews to attain an absolute stand- 
ard of holiness. Tach class of devotees was looked upon as practically im- 
pure by their successors, who carried the laws of purity still farther; and the 
Issenes stand at the extreme limit of the mystic ascetism which was thus 
gradually reduced to shape. The associations of the ‘‘ Scribes and Phari- 
sees,” ‘* the companions, the wise,” gave place to others bound by a more 
rigid rule ; and the rule of the Essenés was made gradually stricter. Ju- 
das, the earliest Essene who is mentioned (ab. 110 B.c.), appears living in 
ordinary society.” But by a natural impulse, the Essenes withdrew from 
the dangers and distractions of business. From the cities they retired to 
the wilderness, to realize the conceptions of religion which they formed, 
but still they remained on the whole true to their ancient faith. To the 
Pharisees they stood nearly in the same relation as that in which the Phar- 
isees themselves stood with regard to the mass of the people. The differ- 
ences lay mainly in rigor of practice, and not in articles of belief. 

The traces of the existence of Essenes in common society are not want- 
ing, nor confined to individual cases. Not only was a gate at Jerusalem 
named from them,* but a later tradition mentions the existence of a con- 
gregation there which devoted ‘‘ one-third of the day to study, one-third to 
prayer, and one-third to labor.”” ‘Those, again, whom Josephus speaks of as 
allowing marriage, may be supposed to have belonged to such bodies as had 
not yet withdrawn from intercourse with their fellow-men. But the prac- 
tice of the extreme section was afterward regarded as characteristic of the 
whole class, and the isolated communities of Essenes furnished the type 
which is preserved in the popular descriptions. ‘These were regulated by 
strict rules, analogous to those of the monastic institutions of a later date. 
The candidate for admission first passed through a year’s novitiate, in 
which he received, as symbolic gifts, an axe, an apron, and a white robe, 
and gave proof of his temperance by observing the ascetic rules of the 
order. At the close of this probation, his character was submitted to a 
fresh trial of two years, and meanwhile he shared in the lustral rites of the 
initiated, but not in their meals. The full membership was imparted at 
the end of this.second period, when the novice bound himself by ‘‘ awful 
oaths”—though oaths were absolutely forbidden at all other times—to ob- 
serve piety, justice, obedience, honesty, and secrecy, ‘‘ preserving alike the 
hooks of their sect,and the names of the angels.” 

The order itself was regulated by an internal jurisdiction. EExcommu- 
nication was equivalent to a slow death, since an Essene could not take 
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food prepared by strangers for fear of pollution. All things were held in 
common, without distinction of property or house; and special provision 
was made for the relief of the poor. Self-denial, temperance, and labor— 
especially agriculture—were the marks of the outward life. of the Essenes; 
purity and divine communion the objects of their aspiration. Slavery, 
war, and commerce were alike forbidden; and, according to Philo, their 
conduct generally was directed by three rules, ‘‘the love of God, the love 
of virtue, and the love of man,” 

The number of the Essenes is roughly estimated by Philo at 4000, and 
Josephus says that there were ‘‘ more than 4000” who observed their rule.*? 
Their best: known settlements were on the N.W. shore of the Dead Sea, 
but others lived in scattered communities throughout Palestine, and per- 
haps, also, in cities. 

§ 13. Tue Scripes, though not a sect of the Jews, may be conveniently 
treated of in this place on account of their intimate connection with the 
Pharisees. The words ‘‘ Scribes” and ‘‘ Pharisees” are bound together in 
the Gospels by the closest possible alliance.*? ‘The Scribes, who were origi- 
nally the secretaries of the king, became in course of time a learned class, 
students and interpreters of the law. The seventy years of the Captivity gave 
a fresh glory to the name. The exiles would be anxious above all things 
to preserve the sacred books, the laws, the hymns, the prophecies of the 
past. To know what was worth preserving, to transcribe the older Hebrew 
documents accurately, when the spoken language of the people was pass- 
ing into Aramaic, to explain what was hard and obscure—this was what 
the necessities of the time demanded. .The man who met them became 
emphatically ‘‘ Ezra the Scribe,” the priestly functions falling into the 
background, as the priestly order itself did before the Scribes as a, class. 
The words of Ezr. vii. 10 describe the high ideal of the new office. The 
Scribe is ‘‘ to seek the law of the Lord and to do it, and to teach in Israel 
statutes and judgments.” Of the time that followed we have but scanty 
records. The Scribes’ office apparently became more and more prominent. 
They appear as.a distinct class, ‘‘ the families of the Scribes,” with a local 
habitation.** . They compile, as in the two Books of Chronicles, excerpia 
and epitomes of larger histories.* | It is characteristic of the Scribes of this 
period that, with the exception of Ezra and Zadok,*® we have no record of 
their names. A later age honored them collectively as the men of the 
Great Synagogue. | Never, perhaps, was so important a work done so silent- 
ly. They devoted themselves to the careful study of the text, and laid 
down rules for transcribing it with the most scrupulous precision. A say- 
ing is ascribed to Simon the Just (8.c. 300-290), the last of the succession 
of the men of the Great Synagogue, which embodies the principle on which 
they acted, and enables us to trace the growth of their system. ‘‘ Our fa- 

- thers have taught us,” he said, ‘(three things: to be cautious in judging, to 
‘train many scholars, and to set a fence about the Law.” ‘They wished to 
make the Law of Moses the rule of life for the whole nation and for indi- 
vidual men. But it lies in the nature of every such law, of every informal, 
half-systematic code, that it raises questions which it does not solve. The 
vewish teacher could recognize no principles beyond the precepts of the 
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Law. The result showed that, in this as in other instances, the idolatry 
of the letter was destructive of the very reverence in which it had origi- 
nated. Decisions on fresh questions were accumulated into a complex sys- 
tem of casuistry. The new precepts, still transmitted orally, came prac- 
tically to take their place. The ‘‘ Words of the Scribes,” now used as a 
technical phrase for these decisions, were honored above the Law. It was 
a greater crime to offend against them than against the Law. They were 
as wine, while the precepts of the Law were as water. ‘The first step was 
taken toward annulling the commandments of God for the sake of their 
own traditions. he casuistry became at once subtle and prurient, evading 
the plainest duties, tampering with conscience.*’? The right relation of 
moral and ceremonial laws was not only forgotten, but absolutely inverted. 
This was the result of the profound reverence for the letter which gaye 
no heed to the ‘‘ word abiding in them.” *® 
The teaching of the Scribes was naturally sppated to the opinions of the 
Sadducees. The leading tenet of the Sadducees tended, by maintaining 
the sufficiency of the letter of the Law,*® to destroy the very occupation of 
a Scribe; and the class, as such, belonged to the party of its opponents. 
‘There were, however, within the party of the Pharisees, within the order of 
the Scribes, two schools with distinctly opposed tendencies, one vehemently, 
rigidly orthodox, the other orthodox also, but with an orthodoxy which, in 
the language of modern politics, might be classed as Liberal Conservative. 
The latter party was founded by Hillel (born about B.c, 112), while the 
strictly orthodox party was represented by his contemporary, Shammai. 
The two were held in nearly equal honor. One, in Jewish language, was 
the Nasi, the other the Ab-beth-din of the Sanhedrim. They did not teach, 
“however, as their predecessors had done, in entire harmony with each oth- 
er. The points on which they differed were almost innumerable. In most 
of them, questions as to the causes and degrees of uncleanness, as to the 
law of contracts or of wills, we can find little or no interest. On the for- 
mer ¢class of subjects the school of Shammai represented the extremest de- 
velopment of the Pharisaie spirit. The teaching of Hillel showed some 
capacity for wider thoughts. He was the first to lay down principles for 
an equitable construction of the Law with a dialectic precision which seems 
almost to imply a Greek culture. The genial character of the man comes 
out in some of his sayings, which remind us of the tone of Jesus the son 
of Sirach, and present some faint approximations to a higher teaching. 
The contrast showed itself in the conduct of the followers not Jess than in 
the teachers. The disciples of Shammai were conspicuous for their fierce- 
ness, appealed to popular passions, and used the sword to decide their con- 
troversies. Ont of that school grew the party of the Zealots, fierce, fanat- 
ieal, vindictive, the Orangemen of Pharisaism. Those of Hillel were like 
their master, cautious, gentle, tolerant, unwilling to make enemies, con- 
tent to let things take their course. One sought to impose upon the pros- 
elyte from heathenism the full burden of the Law, the other that he should 
be treated with some sympathy and indulgence. The teaching of our 
Lord must have appeared to men different in many ways from both. 
While the Seribes repeated the traditions of the elders, He ‘“‘spake as one 
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having authority,” <‘ not as the Scribes.” While they confined their teach- 
ing to the class of scholars, He ‘“‘ had compassion on the multitudes.” © 
While they were to be found only in the council or in their schools, He 
journeyed through the cities and villages.” While they spoke of the king- 
dom of God vaguely, as a thing far off, He proclaimed that it had already 
come nigh to men. But in most of the points at issue between the two 
parties, He must have appeared in direct antagonism to the school of Sham- 
mai, in sympathy with that of Hillel. So far, on the other hand, as the 
temper of the Hillel school was one of mere adaptation to the feeling of the 
people, cleaving to tradition, wanting in the intuition of a higher life, the 
teaching of Christ must have been felt as unsparingly condemning it. It 
adds to the interest of this inquiry to remember that Hillel himself lived, 
according to the tradition of the Rabbis, to the great age of 120, and may 
therefore have been present among the doctors of Luke ii. 46. Gamaliel, 
his grandson and successor,” was at the head of this school during the 
whole of the ministry of Christ, as well as in the early portion of the his- 
tory of the Acts. Weare thus able to explain the fact, which so many pas- 
sages in the Gospels lead us to infer,—the existence all along of a party 
among the Scribes themselves, more or less disposed to recognize Jesus of 
Nazareth as a teacher, not far from the kingdom of God,” advocates of a 
policy of toleration ;°" but, on the other hand, timid and time-serving, un- 
able to confess even their half-belief,** afraid to take their stand against the 
strange alliance of extremes which brought together the Sadducean section 
of the priesthood and the ultra-Pharisaic party. When the last great cri- 
sis came, they apparently contented themselves with a policy of absence.” 

The special training for a Scribe’s office began, probably, about the age 
of thirteen. The boy who was destined by his parents to the calling of a 
Scribe, went to Jerusalem, and applied for admission to the school of 
some famous Rabbi. ‘The master and his scholars met; the former sitting 
on a high chair, the elder pupils on a lower bench, the younger on the 
ground, both literally ‘‘at his fect.” The education was chiefly catechet- 
ical, the pupil submitting cases and asking questions, the teacher examining 
the pupil. After a sufficient period of training, probably at the age of 
thirty, the probationer was solemnly admitted to his office. 

There still remained for the disciple, after his admission, the choice of a 
variety of functions, the chances of failure and success. He might give 
himself to any one of the branches of study, or combine two or more of 
them. He might rise to high places, become a doctor of the law, an arbi- 
trator in family litigations,” the head of a school, a member of the Sanhe- 
drim. He might have to content himself with the humbler work of a tran- 
scriber, copying the Law and the Prophets for the use of synagogues, or a 
notary writing out contracts of sale, covenants of espousals, bills of repudi- 
ation. The position of the more fortunate was of course attractive enough. 
In our Lord’s time the passion for distinction was insatiable. ‘The ascena- 
ing seale of Rab, Rabbi, Rabban, presented so many steps on the ladder of 
ambition. Other forms of worldliness were not far off. ‘The salutations 
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in the market-place,” the reverential kiss offered by the scholars to their 
master, or by Rabbis to each other, the greeting of Abba, father,” the long 
robes with the broad, blue fringe (the kpdomsdov of Matt. xxiii. 5), all 
these go to make up the picture of a Scribe’s life. Drawing to themselves, 
as they did, nearly all the energy and thought of Judaism, the close hered- 
itary caste of the priesthood was powerless to compete with them. Unless 
the priest became a Scribe also, he remained in obscurity. The order, as 
such, became contemptible. and base. For the Scribes there were the best 
places at feasts, the chief seats in synagogues.™ 
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Beniehem: 
BOOK II. 


THE HISTORY OF JESUS CHRIST; OR, THE REVELATION 
OF THE GOSPEL. 





CHAPTER. VI. 
BIRTH AND EARLY LIFE OF JOUN AND JESUS. B.C. 5-A.D. 26. 


§ 1. Beginning of the Gospel History according to the Four Evangelists. 
§ 2. St. John’s doctrine of the Wortp. The eternal purpose of Re- 
demption, and its revelation in God manifest in the flesh. § 3. St. 
Luke’s beginning of the History. Zacharias and Elisabeth. Mary 
and Joseph. The births of John and Jesus announced by the angel 
Gabriel. Salutation of Mary by Elisabeth. § 4. Birth and youth of 
John the Baptist. Prophecy of Zacharias. § 5. The angel appears to 
Joseph. ‘The Miraculous Conception. § 6. Joseph and Mary go to 
Bethlehem. Birta or Jesus Curist. Adoration of the Shepherds. 
§ 7. The Circumcision and Presentation in the Temple. Simeon and 
Anna, § 8. Adoration of the Magi. Massacre of Bethlehem. Flight 
to Egypt. Death of Herod and accession of Archelaus. Return of the 
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Holy Family to Nazareth. § 9. Jesus in the Temple at the Passover 
at the age of twelve. § 10. His abode at Nazareth till his thirtieth 
year. His outer and inner life during this period. 

. 


§1. Tur History or tue New Covenant divides itself 
into two chief parts:—TZhe Revelation of’ the Gospel by Je- 
sus Christ, including the accomplishment of his work of re- 
demption ; and the Propagation of the Gospel, and full estab- 
lishment of the Christian Church, after his ascension. 

The former history is written in the “ Gospels” of the 
“ Four Evangelists,” the respective openings of which furnish 
_ us with four different, but almost equally important, starting- 
points for all that follows. Sr. Marraew, who writes with 
the most constant reference to the fulfillment of prophecy, be- 
gins by showing that. Jesus Christ was, by his reputed father 
Joseph, the son of David, and the son of Abraham; the pre- 
dicted king of the royal line of Judah; the promised seed, 
in whom all kindreds of the earth were to be blessed; the 
great object of the Covenants made by God with Abraham 
and with David. Sr. Marx, commencing at once with the 
public proclamation of Christ, dates “the beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God” from the ministry of 
John the Baptist as his forerunner. Sv. Luxe places in the 
forefront of his narrative its practical purpose, for the instruc- 
tion of a convert to Christianity, and begins “ to write in or- 
der” from the birth of John the Baptist, and of Christ him- 
self. Sr. Joun, having his mind imbued with the mysteries 
revealed to the “disciple whom Jesus loved,” goes back to 
a “beginning” antecedent to all time, and displays the eter- 
nal and divine glory of that “Life and Light,” which were 
manifested by Christ when he appeared on earth. 

And what is true of the beginning of the Gospel history 
applies to each step of its subsequent development. Critics 
may speculate on some common remoter source of the narra- 
tives of the four evangelists, till they learn to abandon the un- 
profitable search : harmonists may pursue their useful labors 
so far as to be in danger of confounding the separate charac- 
ters of the four documents in the artificial compound of their 
own making: but the student who rightly appreciates the 
purpose of God’s providence, in entrusting the record to four 
writers instead of one, will trace the distinct: spirit of each as 
really his own, and will find the truest harmony in the con- 
cordant spiritual impression they produce, under the guid- 
ance of the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

§ 2. “The Beginning” of which St.John speaks, both’ in 
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the opening of his Gospel and of his General Epistle, is the 
true point of view for understanding the New Covenant. In 
this light the histories of the two covenants open with the 
self-same words:—“ Jn the beginning ;” and there is a closer 
connection between them than of language only. The Gop 
who, in the beginning of the Old Covenant, created the heay- 
en and the earth, to be the scene of man’s probation, was the 
«same as that divine “ Worp,” whose dwelling “with God,” 
both in essential glory and in council on men’s behalf, formed 
the true beginning of the Covenant of Redemption. “The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace and 
truth; and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father.”* The discussion of this “ great mys- 
tery of godliness,” as a point of theological science, belongs 
not to the present work: we only insist on the plain truth, as 
the point of view from which our Saviour’s work on earth de- 
rives all its meaning. It is thus that the Apostle Paul places 
the same great truth before his summary of the steps by which 
Christ advanced from the cradle to the throne:—“ Without 
controversy, great is the mystery of godliness; God was man- 
ifested in the flesh, justified by the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory.”* The narratives of the four Evangelists fill up 
the outline which the Apostle draws in these few bold strokes, 

Between the two points thus marked by St. John, there lies 

’ the whole preparatory training of the human race and the 
ehosen family, with the successive steps in the revelation of 
the one great promise. A summary of the testimony of the 
Old Covenant to Christ would be no inappropriate preface to 
the history of the New; but having continually kept in view 
the evangelical aspect of the Old Covenant, and having to re- 
cur to it on the occasion of the fulfillment of the several proph- 
ecies, We may at once accompany St. Luke to the first scene 
of the history itself. 

§ 3. In the reign of Herod the Great, there lived in Judea 
an aged couple, both of them being of priestly descent, and of 
the most devout and blameless character, Zacharias and Elisa- 
beth. They were childless, and Elisabeth was too old to hope 
for offspring. Now it came to the turn of Zacharias to fulfill 
his week of service in the temple, as a priest of the course of 
Abia or Abijah, the 8th of the courses appointed by David.’ At 





1 John i. 14. tered, considering the personal ante- 
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the solemn moment of the daily (probably the morning) sacri- 
fice, when he had carried the blood of the lamb into the Holy 
Place, and the people were praying without, the angel Gabriel, 
the same who had foretold to Daniel the time of the Messiah, 
appeared to him, in the form of a man, standing by the altar of 
incense.’ He announced to Zacharias that Elisabeth should 
bear him a son, whose name was to be called Jonn.* The 
vow of a Nazarite was to be upon him from the womb; and, 
he was to discharge the very ministry which had been assign- 
ed by the prophet Malachi to Elijah, as the forerunner of the 
Lord.* The doubts which Zacharias began to utter were si- 
lenced by the sentence of dumbness till the promise should be 
fulfilled ; and, when he came forth, his speechless signs con- 
vinced the waiting people that he had seen some strange vis- 
ion. This last point is of no little importance in connection 
with what we know from other sources of the state of ex- 
pectation into which the Jews were now wrought, awaiting 
the promise of the Messiah, 

Elisabeth had already been living in retirement in_ the hill 
country south of Jerusalem for five months, rejoicing im the 
removal of her reproach of barrenness, when in the sixth the 
same angel was sent on a similar, but still higher mission, to 
the city of Nazareth in Galilee. There lived Mary, as she is 
invariably called in the sacred narrative, without any of those 
titles of reverence or superstition, by which men, trying to 
adorn her incomparable dignity, have sown the seeds of Ma- 
riolatry. She was still a maiden, but betrothed to Josrpn, 
who, like herself, was of the royal house of David.” He was 
a carpenter by occupation; and the condition of both was 
lowly, though not that of abject poverty. 

For Mary was reserved the lot which had been the object 
of intense desire to every Hebrew bride, and to every mother 
of the patriarchal race, since Eve first vainly imagined that it 
had been fulfilled, “I have gotten a man, even Jehovah ”— 
the promised seed, the Redeemer from sin. Her high destiny 
was revealed by the angel’s salutation, “ Hail! thou that art 
highly favored, the Lord be with thee: blessed art thou 
among women.” As she trembled with astonishment, he pro- 

-ceeded to announce her miraculous visitation by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, and the birth of a son whose name she was 


* Luke i. 11, 19: comp. Dan. viii. ® Luke i. 11-17: comp, Mal. iv, 
16, ix. 21-23. 5. 

° The Hebrew Johanan=Jehoa-| 7 Notes and Illustrations (A) GEN- 
nan, the gift of Jehovah. See below, | EALoGY oF JESUS CHRIST. 
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to call Jesus, who was to be the Son of the Highest and the 
heir of his father David in a kingdom without end. He con: 
firmed her faith by the example of Elisabeth, who was her rel: 
ative, though they were of different tribes; and Mary could 
only reply i in those simple words of submissive piety, “ Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word !”.° 

The “ Annunciation ”’ is still celebrated as a Christian festi- 
val (March 25th, commonly. called Lady Day) ;° and it has 
furnished a favorite subject for Christian art. But, beyond 
this, the words of the angel (v. 28) have been perverted into a 
ground for worship, and the “ Ave Maria” is the daily prayer 
of myriads. Without staying to expose the grosser excesses 
of Mariolatry, we may be content to point out an antidote, in 
our Saviour’s own words placing the humblest believer on a 
level with his mother ;*° words of which the spirit is thus 
beautifully expressed by one whose reverence draws him to 
the very verge of something more :— 


‘¢ Ave Maria! thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim, 
Yet may we reach thy shrine ; 
For He, thy Son and Saviour, vows 
To crown all lowly lofty brows 
With loye and joy like thine. 


‘¢Bless’d is the womb that bare Him; bless’d 
The bosom where His lips were press’d : 
But rather bless’d are they 
Who hear his word and keep it well, 
The living homes where Christ shall dwell 
And never pass away.” ™ 


The latest and worst phase of the error has been the attempt 
to extend to Mary herself the distinction which Christ alone 
possessed, of being conceived without sin. 

Immediately after the Annunciation, Mary hastened to 
visit her cousin Elisabeth, who was residing with her hus- 
band, in one of the Levitical cities among the hills of J udah, 
probably Hebron, the ancient capital of the priests, or Jute 


® Luke i. 26-38. The exact mean- | similar difference in the true date of 
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tah.” The first words she uttered on her entrance seemed 
to give life to her cousin’s unborn child; and, prompted by 
this sign, Elisabeth saluted Mary as “the mother of the 
Lord.” It was then that Mary, doubtless by immediate in- 
spiration, uttered the first of those three glorious canticles 
concerning the advent of Christ, which are preserved in the 
opening chapters of St. Luke, and which have become the 
chief hymns of the Christian Church, the Magnificat, the 
Benedictus,* and the Nunc Dimittis..° The Magnificat, or 
Song of Mary, is based on Hannah’s Song of Thanksgiving 
when she offered Samuel to Jehovah,” but it is richly fraught 
with phrases taken from the whole range of Old Testament 
Poetry. One term deserves especial notice because of its 
superstitious abuse: “From henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed,” or rather “ count me happy,” is an utterance 
of exuberant joy first used by Leah on the birth of Asher.’7 
Mary stayed with Elisabeth three months, till just before the 
birth of John the Baptist. 

4. That event gave rise to the first public intimation of 
the wonders that were about to dawn on Israel. Elisabeth’s 
relations and friends assembled to congratulate her, and on 
the eighth day from its birth, the child was brought to the 
priest for circumcision."* On this occasion the new-born 
child was named, as if to connect it dby its personal identity 
with the privileges and obligations of Jehovah’s covenant." 
The near relatives, who took thesféad as Zacharias was still 
dumb, were giving the child its father’s name, when Elisa- 
beth insisted on its being called Joun, a name sacred by 
many recollections, especi: ally in the house of Levi,” and 
borne by the Maccabsean princes, but strange to the house of 
Zacharias. The father, appealed to by signs, surprised the 
company by writing on his tablets, “His name is Joun.” 
With this act of obedience to the angelic vision, his tougue 
was loosed, and he praised God. The news spread through 
all the hills of Judah, not merely exciting wonder, but deep 
thought and expectation, “ What manner of child shall this 
be?” Signs, connected probably with the early development 
of the power and temper of the Nazarite, showed that “the | 


® Luke i, 39: comp. Josh. xxi. een see Proy. xxxi..28, Mal. iii. 
9-11. On Juttah, see Josh. xv. 55, | 12, James v.11. ' 18 Lev. xii. 3. 
xxi. 16. It still bears the name of ” The like usage in the Christian 
Yutta, and is south of Hebron, Church makes the personal name the 
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® Luke ii. 29-32. 191 Sam. ii. 1-9.| 2° See Jonanan and JOHN in the 
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hand of the Lord was with him.” The spirit of prophecy 
came upon Zacharias; and, in the second of the hymns al- 
ready mentioned, he blessed God who had at length visited 
his people with redemption, and raised up for them a prince 
and Saviour of the house of David, to fulfill his covenant with 
Abraham; and announced that J ohn was the prophet of God 
and the herald of this Saviour. 

The child’s training was in accordance with this Aesteny: 
Not only bound by the vow of a Nazarite, but appointed to 
proclaim, repentance to a people sunk in all the sins that 
spring from self-indulgence, he had to practice the sternest 
self-denial, but for which perhaps he might have become an.- 
other Samson:—“ The child grew and waxed strong in 
spirit, and was in the deserts till the day of his showing to 
Israel.” * This text compels us to abandon all the fancies of 
the great painters, whose “Holy Families” exhibit John in 
familiar intercourse with Jesus , whom he did not know when 
he came to him for baptism.” ” Whiie Jesus was brought up 
at Nazareth, John lived in the wild region west of the Dead 
Sea, with the prophet’s garment of camel’s hair girded about 
him,” feeding on locusts and wild honey,” and prepared for 
his mission, like his prototype Elijah, by solitary communion 
with God. 

§ 5. Meanwhile Mary, on her return to Nazareth, had her 
joy overcast by a great trial. According to Jewish law, the 
tie of betrothal was as sacred as the marriage vow itself; and 
Mary’s apparent violation of that bond exposed her to the 
death of an adulteress. But Joseph was no hard man,” and 
he was thinking of giving her a bill of divorcement privately, 
when an angel revealed to him, in a dream, the holy mystery 
of Mary’s conception, and repeated the injunction already 
“for he shall save his 
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given to her to call the child Jesus, 
Thus was fulfilled the great proph- 
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ecy of Isaiah, concerning the birth of Hmmanuel (God with 
ws) from a virgin mother.**’ Joseph immediately obeyed the 
command of the angel to complete the espousal of Mary, but 
he abstained from consummating the marriage till after the 
birth of Jesus.”” The subsequent virginity of Mary is simply 
another of the figments which really add nothing to her digni- 
ty or holiness. 

§ 6. Though the home of Joseph and Mary was at Nazareth, 
the sure word of prophecy had declared that the Christ should 
be born at Bethlehem, the native place of his royal father 
David;** and this was accomplished by the agency of the 
Roman emperor. A decree was issued by Augustus for a 
census of “all the world” over which his power extended, 
that is, the Roman Empire and its subject kingdoms. The 
connection of Judea with the province of Syria, first estab- 
lished by Pompey, was not regarded as utterly dissolved by 
Herod’s elevation to the throne; nor was the dying prince, 
for such was Herod’s condition at this time, likely to contest 
the authority under whose shelter his reign had flourished, 
even though the census might betray the intention of absorb- 
ing his kingdom into the empire.” The sacred pride of the 
Jews in their genealogies would lead them to hasten to the 
head cities of their tribes and families. Thus Mary, though 
about to become a mother, traversed with her husband the 
length of the land, from Nazareth to Bethlehem,” the royal 
city of David, to whose house they.both belonged. The car- 
avanseral was. crowded with wealthier and more important 
travelers; so they sought shelter in a stable. Here Mary 
gave birth to the Saviour of the world, and made his cradle 
in the manger of the cattle.* 

But there was no lack of heralds and attendants to wel- 
come Him who said, “ Blessed are the poor, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” No sooner was Jesus born than his 
Gospel—“ good tidings of great joy to all the people ”—was 
proclaimed by an angel of Jehovah to certain shepherds, who 
were keeping their flocks in the fields by night, the fit image 
of the “great shepherd of the sheep.” While he directed 


Christ identifies him with the prom-} ° Matt. i. 18-25. *2Mie: v2, 
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them to Bethlehem, the glory of God shone round them, and 
a multitude of the heavenly host joined in the chorus,— 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-vill 
toward (or among) men.” Hastening to Bethlehem, the shep- 
herds found the new-born child with his parents, and became 
the first witnesses to his advent. They praised God, and 
spread the news abroad, and Mary pondered in her heart the 
welcome which her babe had received from heaven.*? 

§ 7. Already acting on the principle afterward proclaimed 
by Christ,— it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness,” *“— 
since he was not only “born of a woman,” but also “born 
under the law,” “ his parents brought him to the priest for 
circumcision at the earliest time appointed by the law, the 
eighth day from his birth; and he was called Jesus, as the 
angel had commanded.** But the law had still another claim 
upon him; and the only begotten son of God was presented 
to him in the same manner as the other first-born sons of 
Jewish mothers.** As soon as the forty days allotted for 
purification after the birth of a son had expired, Mary and 
Joseph brought Jesus to the Temple at Jerusalem, with the 
sacrifice appointed for the poorer sort of the people, “a pair 
of turtle-doves, or two young pigeons,” one for the burnt- 
offering and the other for the sin-offering,—in place of the 
full sacrifice of a lamb for the burnt-offering, and a pigeon or 
turtle-dove for the sin-offering.”’ - 

This first appearance of Jesus in the Temple was the sig 
nal for his reception by those who may be regarded as the 
representatives of the spiritual remnant of Israel. An aged 
man and woman had long watched, with prophetic spirit, for 
the dawn of the Sun of Righteousness. SrmxEon,** who had 
been forewarned by the Holy Spirit, that he should not. die 
till he had seen the “ Anointed of Jehovah,” was now guided 
by the same spirit into the Temple; and, taking the child in 
his arms, he proclaimed him, for the first time, as the Curist 
or Gop, and declared that, for himself, the time was come 


* Luke ii. 8-20. 

°3 Matt. i. 15. *4 Gal. iv. 4. 

* Tuke ii. 21; Matt..i.25. It 
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to depart in peace, since his eyes had seen the Salvation of 
God, the Light of the Gentiles, and the Glory of Israel. Thus 
does his sacred song, in which the Church has ever since 
nnited, embody the full doctrine of the personal glory of 
Christ, the spiritual purpose of his mission, and its universal 
extent ; truths which, when fully learned, prepare the Chris- 
tian to repeat from the heart his “ Vune Dinittis.”” But 
his prophecy was not ended; for, as Joseph and Mary won- 
dered at his words, he announced the varied reception which 
Christ would meet from his own people, the trial of the in- 
most hearts of men by his spirit, and the sorrows which, in 
striking at him, should smite through his mother’s heart,— 
the primal curse and blessing on the woman.” 

Simeon had scarcely ceased, when Anna, the daughter of 
Phanuel, of the tribe of Asher, entered the sacred court. 
This devout woman had employed her widowhood of 84 
years, after a marriage of only 7,in constant prayers and fast- 
ing within the precincts of the Temple. She was a prophet- 
ess; and in that character she now gave thanks to God for 
the advent of the Christ, and repeated her testimony to all 
that looked for redemption in Jerusalem. It seems to be im- 
plied that these “true Israel” were few, and known to one 
another, 2 small church among the nation; nor ought we 
to overlook the part which the express mention of Anna’s 
tribe gives to Jsrael, as well as Judah, in the welcoming 
of Christ." 

§ 8. Nor was he without a welcome from the heathen 
world. “The Gentiles came to his light, and kings to the 
brightness of his rising.” * Tradition and philosophy have 
had much to say of the “wise men”—properly Mactans— 
who were guided by a star from “the East” to Jerusalem, 
where they suddenly appeared in the days of Herod the 
Great, inquiring for the new-born king of the Jews, whom 
they had come to worship.’ That they were three in num- 
ber, and that they were named Melchior, Caspar, and Baltha- 
zar, are statements as little genuine as the skulls which grin 
out of the gems that deck their shrine at Cologne.** If not 
“ kings,” they are proved to be persons of the greatest wealth 
and distinction by the “treasures” which they opened, to 
present their gifts to Christ; and the nature of those gifts, 
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“gold, and frankincense, and myrrh,” implies the homage 
commonly paid by subject nations to their superior kings and 
conquerors." As to the country from which they came, opin- 
ions vary greatly ; but their following the guidance of a star, 
and their name of Magians, seem to point to the banks of-the 
Tigris and Euphrates,** where astronomy was early cultivated 
by the Chaldeans, and where the old Zend religion of Zoroas- 
ter had been established by the Persians. That religion, re- 
maining pure from the grosser forms of idolatry, preserved 
the hope of a great deliverer, who should reform the world 
and establish a reign of peace. That some tradition, influ- 
enced possibly by the Jews of the Dispersion, went so far as 
to make this deliverer a “ King of the Jews,” seems a fair in- 
ference from the direct form of their inquiry for him. As 
to the sign which guided them, the chief difficulties have 
arisen from the attempt to find a natural explanation; for the 
plain narrative of St. Matthew evidently represents it as a 
miracle vouchsafed for the occasion. The ingenious conject- 
ure of certain astronomers, that the appearance of the star 
was caused by a remarkable conjunction of Jupiter and Sat- 
urn, is now exploded.” The approach of the two planets was 
not at all near enough for them to be mistaken for a single 
star; nor could habitual observers of the heavens fail to rec- 
ognize the positions of such well-known bodies. Besides, 
their “standing over the place where the young child was,” 
so as to define the spot on the surface of the earth, is utterly 
inconceivable. . It only remains for us to be content with the 
obvious explanation, that some new luminary, whether mete- 
oric or celestial, was ‘made to appear, in a manner distinct 
enough to the eyes of practiced astronomers, expressly to 
guide the sages on their way. Ages before, a prophet from 
the same regions had predicted the Messiah by the sign of 
“the star that should arise out of Jacob ;” ** and, while these 
sages watched the heavens with the reverence of wor shipers, 
it pleased God to use their own ideas as the source of new 
light, just as Paul declared to the Athenians the “Unknown 
God, whom they ignorantly worshiped. 

Their arrival and inquiries threw Jerusalem into commo- 
tion. With his usual craft, Herod summoned the Sanhedrim, 


“ Matt. ii. 11: comp. Gen. xliii. be their coming from a country be- 
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and learned that the Messiah was to be born at Bethlehem.* 
Having inquired from the Magians the time of the star’s ap- 
pearance, as a guide to that of the child’s birth, he professed 
his desire to worship the new-born king, and sent them on 
to discover his abode. The star again guided them over 
the five miles from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and at length 
stood still above the house where Jesus was. They paid him 
their willing homage, and presented their costly gifts, the 
first fruits of the wealth and wisdom of the Gentile world. —. 

The offerings which they brought have been regarded as 
symbolical: the gold was tribute to a king, the frankincense 
was for the use of a priest, and the myrrh was a holy prepar- 
ing for the tomb ; but, in a more general view, these were at 
any rate the offerings made by worshipers, and in that light 
must the Magi be regarded. By means of a dream, a form 
of divination which they were wont to follow with implicit 
faith, though it is not probable that the reason was revealed 
to them, they were warned by God not to return to Herod, 
and they departed into their own country by another route, 
perhaps by Hebron and round the southern end of the Dead 
Sea. Their evasion increased the fears and rage of Herod, 
who was now racked by the tortures of his last illness.“ He 
who had sacrificed wife and sons to the safety of his crown, 
resolved to make sure of the destruction of the unknown in- 
fant by a general massacre of all the male children in Bethle- 
hem and its territory under two years old.” 

The angel of God was again sent to Joseph, to direct him 
to carry Jesus and his mother into Egypt, where they remain- 
ed in safety while the mothers of Bethlehem realized the 
mournful picture long before drawn by Jeremiah under the 
image of Rachel, whose sepulchre was at their gates, weeping 
for her children, and refusing to be comforted, because they 
were not. The abode of Jesus in Egypt formed a step by 
which the course of his life was assimilated to that of his 
people’s history, and so fulfilled, in its highest sense, the say- 
ing of the prophet Hosea, “Out of Egypt have I called my 
son.” * The death of Herod, shortly before the Passover of 
the same year, was the signal for their return to Palestine, at 
the command of the angel to Joseph in a dream. But, on en- 
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tering Judea, they learned that the people had been disap- 
pointed of the succession of Herod Antipas, and that the 
‘throne was occupied by Archelaus, who was likely to tread in 
his father’s steps.°° So they turned aside by the coast road to 
Galilee, and returned to their own city of Nazareth, whose 
name, odious to the Jews of Judah, gave Jesus and his disci- 
ples their first appellation of Nazarznzs, as the prophets had 
foretold. 

Here, in the retirement of his father’s lowly abode, we lose 
sight of Jesus for twelve years. We are only told that “the 
child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom: 
and the grace of God was upon him”’*” It is clear from the 
next event recorded in his history, that these words imply not 
only a growth in moral and spiritual excellence, but a con- 
scious preparation for his ministry by communion with his 
divine Father and by diligent study of the Scriptures. His 
public ministry did not begin with a sudden impulse, but was 
prepared for by his whole life. The consciousness of his di- 
vine nature and power grew and ripened and strengthened 
until the time of his showing unto Israel. The very silence of 
the evangelists, however, leads to some important inferences re- 
specting our Saviour’s training in boyhood and in youth. As 
Neander has observed— His education for a teacher was not 
due to any of the theological schools then existing in Judea;” 
and thus was he the better prepared to stand forth, in perfect 
independence, as the antagonist and rebuker alike of the dead 
ritualism and hypocritical casuistry of the Pharisees and 
Scribes, and the negative coldness of the Sadducees. And 
while the rigid purity which he taught might suggest some- 
thing of an outward resemblance to the Essenes, he had no 
real connection with that ascetic body, to deaden his sympa- 
thies with humanity at large. Herein was the contrast with 
his forerunner, which he himself traces—“ John came neither 
eating nor drinking: the Son of Man came eating and drink- 
ing.” . 

Bid: Ever since the Captivity, the great festivals, like the 
other institutions of the law, had been observed with regular- 
ity, and even the women went up to Jerusalem once a year to 
keep the Passover. Such was the custom of our Saviour’s 
parents; and when he reached the age of twelve, he accom- 
panied them to the feast. When Joseph and Mary left Jeru 


55 See Chap. V. § 1, p. 99. tion of Nazareth, sce Notes and Illus- 
' 53 Matt. ii. 13-23. This is the | trations (E). 
name still given to Christians in all 57 Luke ii. 39, 40. 
Mahometan countries. On the posi- 
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salem, he remained behind, his absence being only discover- 
ed after the caravan had gone a day’s journey. His sorrow- 
ing parents found him in the Temple, the centre of a circle of 
the professed teachers of the law, astonishing all who heard 
him, both by his replies to them. and by his own questions.” 
There is nothing here to imply a contentious spirit; but, in 
the sincere effort to obtain instruction, he could not but show 
the fruits of his profound study of the Scriptures, and the pow- 
er of the Spirit that had “filled him with wisdom.” This 
“ spiritual discernment,” by which he opened the true mean- 
ing of God’s Word, was the “understanding” which aston- 
ished the “natural men,” who had long been bound down to 
the mere letter. 

This interview with the Jewish Rabbis is the first of sey- 

eral discussions in which we may trace our Lord’s independ- 
ence of the teaching of the schools. “ Had Jesus been train- 
ed in the Jewish seminaries, his opponents would doubtless 
have reproached him with the arrogance of setting up for 
master where he himself had been a pupil. But, on the con- 
trary, we find that they censured him for attempting to ex- 
plain the Scriptures without having enjoyed the advantages 
of the schools.” His first appearance as a teacher in the syn- 
agogue at Nazareth caused even greater surprise, as he was 
_known there, not as one learned in the law, but rather as a 
carpenter’s son, who had perhaps himself worked at his fa- 
ther’s trade. The general impression of his discourses every- 
where was, that they contained totally different materials 
from those furnished by the theological schools.” °° 

His celebrated reply to his mother—* Why did ye seek: 
me? new ye not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness ?” not only reveals his full consciousness of his divine 
mission, and his zeal to enter upon it at the earliest opportu- 
nity; but his use of the word Mather derives a peculiar sig- 
nificance from the remonstrance of Mary—“ Behold thy fa 
ther and I have sought thee sorrowing.” “’ And yet, though 
thus conscious of a higher source of his being, and a higher 
authority for his actions, he again “ fulfilled all the righteous- 
ness” of filial duty, and proved that he had learned at. this 
early age the hardest of all lessons, to wait God’s time when 
we seem to be not only wasting our own, but losing oppor- 
tunities of serving him. 


88 Luke ii. 41-47. ( © Matt. vii. 29; Neander's Life of 
© John vii. 15:.‘* How knoweth this | Christ, book ii. ch. i. 
man letters, having never learned?” “ uke ii. 48-50. 
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§ 10. The gospel narrative here passes over another inter- 
val of eighteen years, from Christ’s 12th year to his 30th, 
with the brief record—* He went down with his parents, and 
came to Nazareth, and was subject unto them: but his moth- 
er kept all these sayings in her heart. And Jesus increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man.” 7 
That he shared all the outward circumstances of Joseph’s low- 
ly lot, is clear from the taunt of his fellow-citizens of Naz- 
areth and the neighborhood—“Is not this the carpenter’s 
son?”* That he worked at his father’s bench, may be in- 
ferred not only from the circumstances of the case, but also 
from the laudable custom of the Jews, to bring up their sons 
‘in some trade and handicraft.“ Joseph appears to have died 
at some time between the visit of Jesus to the Temple in his 
twelfth year and his entrance upon his ministry. Mary had 
a sister also called Mary, the wife of Alphzus-or Clopas. 
Her husband appears likewise to have died before the minis- 
try of our Lord commenced; and the two widowed sisters, 
with their families, apparently lived together at Nazareth.° 

That the “Son of the Highest” was born in an humble 
station, and that the Creator of the world labored as a work- 
man, established from the first his sympathy with all condi- 
tions of humanity without distinction of rank and occupation, 
and marked the beginning of the influence of Christianity on 
the civil and social relations of mankind. In that lowly con- 
dition, too, he would see an abundant measure of the suffer- 
ing which he came to relieve, and enough of the sin from 
which all suffering springs, to supply the want of its con- 
sciousness in his own sinless nature. For the experience of 
sin in the world into which he had come was needful to pre- 
pare him for the great work of saving his people from their 
sins. 

The later incident of his invitation, with his mother, to the 
marriage at Cana, as well as the social character of his public 
life, imply that the whole family lived in cheerful friendly in- 
tercourse with the people of their own and the surrounding 
villages, and that Jesus was no recluse. So much we may 
gather respecting his outer life. The mysteries of his intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual progress during that critical pe- 


© Luke ii. 51, 52. sion of the daily life of the Holy Fam- 
8 Matt. xi. 55; Mark vi. 3; Luke | ily, and the forecast of the Shadow 
iv. 223 John vi. 42. of the Cross. 


“In Mark vi. 3, he is himself | See Notes and Illustrations te 
called ‘‘the carpenter.” Mr. Her-| Chap. IX. pp 281, 282. 
bert’s picture conveys a vivid impres- : 
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riod, in which he passed from boyhood to the full maturity 
of man, are too deep for human imagination, and can only be 
seen in the fruit borne in his ministry. But there is the great 
fact, of the deepest significance for us, that “ Jesus increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
Here is one of those traits of Christ’s perfect humanity, 
which have perhaps been too little regarded by those who 
have had to defend the great doctrine of his true divinity. 
“It behooved him in all things to be made like to his breth- 
ren.” This truth is obvious in regard to his physical growth ; 
but it is no less true of his mind and soul. Neither did the 
mysterious union of the Godhead with his human nature ex- 
empt him from learning to know the will of God by patient 
study, and to do it by discipline and self-denial; nor did that 
complacent regard of the eternal Father for the co-eternal 
Son, which was especially exhibited on his consent to save 
mankind—* Lo! I come to do thy will, O God” °—preclude 
that growth in’ favor, with God as well as man, which was 
the natural reward of his true growth in virtue and in knowl- 
edge. The many proofs that this progress still went on dur- 
ing all his life are crowned by the last scene of trial, in which 
he recognized the possibility of a conflict between the will of 
God and his self-will as man, and agonized in prayer to 
achieve the victory, “Father! not My wiz, but Taine, be 
done.” 

Such considerations are most important, not only as giving 
us a truer view of our Saviour’s nature, but as showing that 
he has the perfect sympathy of experience with our moral, 
ay, and intellectual conflicts, and that his human virtues, how- 
ever transcendant in degree, are in kind real examples, which 
we may imitate by the means he used, because “as he is, so 
are we in this world.” 


6 Psalm xl. 6; Heb. x. 7,9. 671 John iy. 17. 
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(A.) GENEALOGY OF JESUS | It is sufficient to state here that the 
CHRIST. prophets announced our Lord Jesus 

Christ as the seed of Abraham and 

Tue genealogies of our Lord, as | the son of David, and the angel de- 
given in St. Matthew and St. Luke, | clared that to him should be given 
have occasioned much discussion, | the throne of his father David, that 
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he might reign over the house of 
Jacob forever. His descent from 
David and Abraham being therefore 
an essential part of his Messiahship, 
it was right that his genealogy 
should be given as a portion of Gos- 
pel. trath. Considering, further, 
that to the Jews first he was mani- 
fested and preached, and that his 
descent from David and Abraham 
was a matter of special interest to 
them, it seems likely that the proof 
of his descent would be one espe- 
cially adapted to convince them; in 
other words, that it would be drawn 
from documents which they deemed 
authentic. Such were the genealog- 
ical records preserved at Jerusalem. 
And when to the above considera- 
tions we add the fact that the line-~ 
age of Joseph was actually made out 
from authentic records for the pur- 
pose of the civil census ordered by 
Augustus, it becomes morally cer- 
tain that the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ was extracted from the pub- 
lic registers.. Another consideration 
adds yet further conviction. It has 
often excited surprise that the gene- 
alogies of Christ should both give the 
descent of Joseph, and not Mary. 
But if these genealogies were those 
contained in the public registers, it 
could not be otherwise. In them 
Jesus, the son of Mary, the espoused 
wife of Joseph, could only appear as 
Joseph’s son (comp. John i. 45). In 
transferring them to the pages of the 
Gospels, the evangelists only add- 
ed the qualifying expression ‘as 
was supposed ” (Luke iii. 23, and its 
equivalent, Matt. i. 16). 


But now to approach the difficul- | 


ties with which the genealogies of 
Christ are thought to be beset. ‘These 
difficulties have seemed so considera- 
ble in all ages as to drive commenta- 
tors to very strange shifts. » Some, as 
early as the second century, broached 
the notion, which Julius Africanus 
vigorously repudiates, that the gene- 
I 
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alogies are imaginary lists, designed 
only to set forth the union of royal 
and priestly descent in Christ. Oth- 
ers on the contrary, to silence this 
and similar solutions, brought in a 
Deus ex machind, in the shape of a 
tradition derived from the Desposyni, 
in which by an ingenious application 
of the law of Levirate to two uterine 
brothers, whose mother had married 
first into the house of Solomon, and 
afterward into the house of Nathan, 
some of the discrepancies were rec- 
onciled, though the meeting of the 
two genealogies in Zerubbabel and 
Salathiel is wholly unaccounted for. 
Later, and chiefly among Protestant 
divines, the theory was invented of 
one genealogy being Joseph’s and 
the other Mary’s, a theory in direct 
contradiction to the plain letter of 
the Scripture narrative, and leaving 
untouched as many difficulties as it 
solves. The fertile invention of An- 
nius of Viterbo forged a book ia 
Philo’s name, which accounted for 
the discrepancies by asserting that 
all Christ’s ancestors, from David 
downward, had two names. The 
circumstance, however, of one line 
running up to Solomon, and the 
other to Nathan, was overlooked. 
Other fanciful suggestions have been 
offered; while infidels, from Por- 
phyry downward, have seen in what 
they call the contradiction of Mat- 
thew and Luke a proof of the spuri- 
ousness of the Gospels; and critics, 
like Professor Norton, a proof of 
such portions of Scripture being in- 
terpolated. Others, like Alford, con- 
tent themselves with saying that so 
lution is impossible, without further 
knowledge than, we possess.. But it 
is not too much to say that after all, 
in regard to the main points, there is 
no difficulty at all, if only the doc- 
uments in question are dealt with 
reasonably, and after the analogy of 
similar Jewish documents in the 
O. T.; and that the clues to a right 
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understanding of them are so patent, 
and so strongly marked, that it is 
surprising that so much diversity of 
opinion should have existed. ‘The 
following propositions will explain 
the true construction of these geneal- 
ogies : 

1. They are both the genealogies 
of Joseph, 7. e., of Jesus Christ, as the 
reputed and legal son of Joseph and 
Mary. One has only to read them 
to be satisfied of this. The notices 
of Joseph as being of the house of 
David, by the same evangelists who 
give the pedigree, are an additional 
confirmation (Matt. i. 20; Luke i. 
27, ii. 4, ete.); and since there can 
be little doubt that these pedigrees 
were extracted from the public ar- 
chives, they must have been Joseph’s. 

2. The genealogy of St. Matthew 
is Joseph’s. genealogy as legal suc- 
cessor to the throne of David, 7. e¢., it 
‘exhibits the successive heirs of the 
kingdom ending with Christ, as Jo- 
seph’s reputed son. 
Joseph’s private genealogy, exhibit- 
ing his real birth, as David’s son, 
and thus showing why he was heir 
to Solomon’s crown. The simple 
principle that one evangelist exhibits 
that genealogy which contained the 
successive heirs to Dayid’s and Sol- 
omon’s throne, while the other ex+ 


hibits the paternal stem of him who | 


was the heir, explains all the anom- 
alies of the two pedigrees, their agree- 
ments as well as their discrepancies, 
and the circumstance of there being 
tivo at all. 

3. Mary, the mother of Jesus, was 
in all probability the daughter of Ja- 
cob, and first cousin to Joseph her 
husband... So that in point of jue, 
though not of form, both the geneal- 
ogies are as much hers as her hus- 
band’s. 

Respecting the minor difficulties 
in the genealogies, the student is re- 
ferred to the Dict. of the Bible, art. 
GENEALOGY OF JESUS. CHRIST: 
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(B.) DATE OF THE BIRTH OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


AccorpineG to the received chro- 
nology, which is in,fact that of Dio- 
nysius Exiguus in the 6th century, 
our Lord was born in the year of 
Rome 754, which is therefore called 
A.D. 1. But modern writers, with, 
hardly an exception, believe that this 
calculation places the Nativity some 
years too late; although they differ 
as tothe amount of error.- Herod the 
Great died, according to Josephus, 
in the thirty-seventh year after he 
was appointed king (Ant. xvii. 8, § 1, 
B. J. i. 383, § 8). His elevation eo- 
incides with the consulship of Cn. 
Domitius Calvinus and C.-Asinius 
Pollio, and this determines the date 
A.u.c. 714 = B.c. 40 (Joseph. Ant. 
xiv. 14, § 5). There is reason to 
think that in such caleulations Jo- 
sephus reckons the. years from the. 
month Nisan to Nisan ; and also that 
the death of Herod took place in the 
beginning of the thirty-seventh year, 
or just before the Passover (Joseph. 
Ant. xvii. 9, § 3); if then thirty-six 
complete years are added, they give 
the year of Herod’s death a.u.c. 750 
=b.c. 4. As Jesus was born dur- 
ing the life of Herod, it follows from 
these data that the Nativity took 
place some time before the month of 
April, 750; and if it took place only 
a few months before Herod’s death, 
then its date would be four years 
earlier than the Dionysian reckon- 
ing. We have no precise data for 
determining the interval between the 
birth of Jesus and the death of Her- 
od; but there are some reasons for 
supposing it to have been briefer than 
the space between “Christmas” and 
‘¢Baster.” he epoch of the Chris- 
tian era, however, is independent of 
this nice calculation, being the zero 
point between Dec. 31 and Jan. 1 
nearest the actual event, 7.e., the be- 
ginning of B.c. 4.—Mr. Lewin, howe 
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ever, places the birth of our Lord in 
B.c. 6, about August 1. See note 
on p. 358. 


(C.) CYRENIUS AND THE 
CENSUS. 


-CYRENIUS (Kupyvoc) is a Greek 
form of the Roman name Qvrrinus, 
whose full name is Publius Sulpicius 
Quirinus. He was consul b.c. 12, and 
made governor of Syria after the 
banishment of Archelaus in a.pD. 7 
(Joseph. Ané. xvii. 138, §5). Hewas 
sent to make an enrolment of proper- 
ty in Syria, and made accordingly, 
both there and in Judea, a census 
or azoypadn (Josephé. c., and xviii. 1, 
§ 1). But this census seems in Luke 
(ii. 2) to be identified with one which 
took place at the time of the birth of 
Christ, when Sentius Saturninus is 
said to have been governor of Syria. 
Hence has risen a considerable dif- 
ficulty, which has been variously 
solved, either by supposing some cor- 
ruption in the text of St. Luke (a sup- 
position which is not countenanced 
by any external critical evidence), or 
by giving some unusual sense to his 
words, adrn 1) aoypagn mpwrn tyévEero 
Yyzmovebovroc Ti}¢ Lveiace Kupnviov. 
But Prof.A.W. Zumpt, of Berlin, has 
assigned good reasons for believing 
that Quirinus was twice governor of 
Syria, and that the first census was 
made in his first governorship, which 
dates from B.c. 4 to B.¢. 1, when he 
was succeeded by M. Lollius. 


(D.) BETHLEHEM. 


3uTH-LEHEM (i. ¢. house of bread), 
is one of the oldest towns in Pales- 


tine. Its earliest name was Eru- 
RATH or EpHratan (see Gen. xxxv. 
16, xlviii. 7; Josh. xv. 59, LXX.), 
and it is not till long after the oc- 
cupation of the country by the. Is- 
raclites that we meet with it under 
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its new name of Bethlehem. The 
ancient name still lingered as a fa- 
miliar word in the mouths of the in- 
habitants of the place (Ruth i. 2, iv. 
11; 1 Sam. xvii. 12), and in the po- 
etry of the Psalmists and Prophets 
(Ps. exxxii. 6; Mic. v. 2) to a late pe- 
riod. After the conquest, Bethlehem 
appears under its own name Beth- 
lehem-judah (Judg. xvii. 7; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 12; Ruth i. 1, 2), possibly to dis- 
tinguish it from the small and re- 
mote place of the same name in Zeb- 
Bethlehem, although the 
birthplace of David and our Lord, 
remained in obscurity throughout 
the whole of the Sacred history. Aft- 
er its mention in the N. T. we hear 
nothing more of Bethlehem till near 
the middle of the 2d century, when 
Justin Martyr speaks of our Lord's 
birth as having taken place ‘‘in a 
certain cave very close to the village,” 
which cave he goes on to say, had 


| been specially pointed out by Isaiah 


as ‘fa sign.’’ The passage from 


Isaiah to which he refers is xxxiii 
138-19, in the LXX. version of which 
occurs the following--‘‘ He shall dwell 
on high: His place of defense shail 
be in a lofty cave of the strong rock ” 
(Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. §§ 78, 70). 
While it is not possible to say with 
certainty that the tradition is true, 
there is no reason for discrediting it. 
There is nothing in itself improbable 
in the supposition that the place in 
which Joseph and Mary took’shelter, 
and where was the ‘‘manger” or 
“stall” (whatever the garvn may have 
been), was a cave in the limestone 
rock of which the eminénce of Beth- 
Iehem is composed. But the step 
from the belief that the nativity may 
nave taken place in a cavern, to the 
belief that the present subterraneous 
yault or crypt is that cavern, is a 
very wide one. ‘The present church — 
was built by Constantine about a.p. 
38380. 

The modern town of Becit-lahm 
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lies to the E. of the main road from 
Jerusalem to Hebron, 6 miles from 
the former. It covers the E. and 
N.E. parts of the ridge of a ‘long 
gray hill” of Jura limestone, which 
is about a mile in length. 


(E.) NAZARETH. 


NAzaRETH is not mentioned in the 
Old Testament or in Josephus, but 
occurs first in Matt. ii. 23, though a 
town could hardly fail to have ex- 
isted on so eligible a spot from much 
earlier times. It is situated among 
the hills which constitute the south 
ridges of Lebanon, just before they 
sink down into the Plain of Esdrac- 
lon. Among those hills is a valley 
which runs in a waving line nearly 
east and west, about a mile long and, 
on the average, a quarter of a mile 
broad, but which at a certain point 
enlarges itself considerably so as to 
form a sort of basin. 
or enclosure, along the lower edge of 
the hill-side, lies the quiet secluded 
village in which the Saviour of men 
spent the greater part of his earthly 
existence. Being so sheltered by 
hills, Nazareth enjoys a mild atmos- 
phere and climate. Hence all the 
fruits of the country—as pomegran- 
ates, oranges, figs, olives—ripen early 
and attain a rare perfection. Of the 
identification of the ancient site there 
ean be no doubt. The name of the 
present village is en-Ndzirah, the 
same, therefore, as of old; it-is form- 
ed on a hill or mountain (Luke iy. 
29); it is within the limits of the 
province of Galilee (Mark i. 9) ; it is 
- near Cana (whether we assume Aana 
on the east or Aana on the north-east 
as the scene of the first miracle), ac- 
cording to the implication in John 
ii. 1, 2, 11; a precipice exists in the 
neighborhood (Luke iv. 29); and, 
finally, a series of testimonies reach 
back to Eusebius, the father of 
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Church history, which represent the 
place as having occupied an invaria- 
ble position. 

~ The origin of the disrepute in 
which Nazareth stood (John i. 47) is 
not certainly known. All the in- 
habitants of Galilee were looked upon 
with contempt by the people of Juda&a 
because they spoke a ruder dialect, 
were less cultivated, and were more 
exposed by their position to contact 
with the heathen. But Nazareth 
labored under a special opprobrium, 
for it was a Galilean and not a south- 
ern Jew who asked the reproachful 
question, whether ‘‘ any good thing” 
could come from that source. The 
term ‘‘ good ” (dya@6v), having more 
commonly an ethical sense, it has 
been suggested that the inhabitants 
of Nazareth may have had a bad 
name among their neighbors for irre- 
Iigion or some Jaxity of morals. The 
supposition receives support from the 
disposition which they manifested 
toward the person and ministry of 
our Lord. They attempted to kill 
him; they expelled him twice (if 
Luke iy. 16-29, and Matt. xiii, 54-58, 
relate probably to different ocecur- 
rences) from their borders; they were 
so willful and unbelieving that he 
performed not many miracles among 
them (Matt. xiii. 58); and, finally,. 
they compelled him to turn his back 
upon them and reside at Capernaum 
(Matt. iv. 13). 

Among the ‘‘holy places” which 
the legends have sought to connect 
with events in the life of Christ, two 
localities are of special interest. 
One of these is the ‘‘ Fountain of the 
Virgin,” situated at the north-cast- 
ern extremity of the town, where, 
according to one tradition, the moth- 
er of Jesus received the angel's sal- 
utation (Luke i. 28). Though we 
may attach no importance to this 
latter belief, we must, on other ac- 
counts, regard the spring with a fecl- 
ing akin to that of religious venera- 
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tion. It derives its name from the 
fact that Mary, during her life at 
Nazareth, no doubt accompanied oft- 
en by ‘‘the child Jesus,” must have 
been accustomed to repair to this 
fountain for water, as is the practice 
of the women of that village at the 
present day. It presents a busy 
scene, from the number of those, 
hurrying to and fro, engaged in the 
labor of water-carrying. 

The other place is that of the at- 
tempted Precipitation. We are di- 
rected to the true scene of this oc- 
currence, not so much by any tradi- 
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tion as by internal indications in the 
A yrevalent 
opinion of the country has transfer- 
red the event to a hill about two miles 
south-east of the town. — Aboye the 
town are several rocky ledges over 
which a person could not be thrown 
without almost certain destruction. 


But there is one very remarkable prec- 


ipice, almost perpendicular and forty 
or fifty feet high, near the Maronite 
church, which may well be supposed 
to be the identical one over which his 
infuriated townsmen attempted to 
hurl Jesus, 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































Nazareth, 


CHAPTER, VIL. 


OUR SAVIOUR’S EARLY MINISTRY, FROM THE PREACHING OF JOHN 
THE BAPTIST TO CHRIST’S FIRST PASSOVER. A.D. 26-27. 


§ 1. State of Judaa at the appearance of Joun THe Baptist. § 2. His 
preaching of repentance, and his Baptism. His addresses to different 
classes. The Pharisees reject, the common people and Publicans be- 
lieve him. § 3. The Baptism of Jesus; its significance. The descent 
of the Holy Ghost. Jesus proclaimed the Son of God. § 4. The tempt- 
ation of Jesus; its meaning, scene, and incidents: parallel to Moses 
and Elijah in the desert. The ministry of angels. § 5. John disclaims 
the Messiahship for himself, and proclaims Jesus as the Lamb of God. 
§ 6. Two of John’s disciples follow Christ—Andrew, and probably John. 
Andrew brings his brother Simon, Beginning of the Christian Church. 
Call of Philip and Nathanael, or Bartholomew. ‘Their successive con- 
fessions of the Christ. § 7. Goes with his disciples into Galilee. The 
Marriage Feast at Cana. Jesus and Mary. Our Lord’s First Miracle. 
Kssential character of miracles. Already familiar to the Jews. ‘Tests. 
laid down by the Rabbis: satisfied in the miracle at Cana. : Its effect on 
the disciples. Social aspect of the miracle. Sanction of the ordinance 
of mariage, though himself unmarried. § 8. Christ’s short abode at 
Capernaum. Conclusion of the more private opening of his ministry. 
Approach of the Passover. 


§ 1. Tue preceding narrative has left both Jesus and his 
appointed forerunner awaiting “the time of their showing to 
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Israel,” the former in the circle of his family, the latter lead- 
ing a wild, ascetic life in the wilderness about Engedi. Mean- 
while, the state of the Holy Land was enough to show that 
“the fullness of time was come” for the appearance of the 
preacher of repentance as the herald of the kingdom of heav 
en. “The sceptre had departed from Judah” at the deposi- 
tion of Archelaus, the son of Herod (a.p. 7); and Judea 
was governed by a Roman procurator under. the prefect of 
Syria. The degradation of seeing a heathen power on the 
ruins of the throne of David was embittered by the oppres- 
_ sion of the publicans (portitores), generally Jews—collectors 
whe exacted far more than they had to pay over to the farm- 
ers of the revenue.’ The people were ripe for rebellion; and 
a sect arose, under Judas, the Gaulonite, denying the lawful- 
ness of paying tribute to Casar. ee 

Such was the state of things in Judea when Jonn cur 
Baptist appeared in public, at the epoch which St. Luke 
earefully marks by a concurrence of chronological data.’ It 
was in the 15th year of Tiberius, a.p. 26 (reckoning from his 
association with Augustus in the empire in a.p. 12), when 
Pontius Pilate was procurator of Judea, Herod Antipas te- 
trarch of Galilee, Philip tetrarch of Iturzea and Trachonitis, 
and Lysanias tetrarch of Abilene. Annas and Caiaphas are 
both named as high-priests ; in fact, Annas was deposed by 
Valerius Gratus in a.p. 14, and was succeeded after a time by 
his son-in-law, Caiaphas or Joseph. In the subsequent narra- 
tive we find both acting together, with a sort of joint authori- 
ty, as heads of-the Jewish people. The frequent changes in 
the high-priesthood at this time formed an irritating feature 
of the Roman policy. 

§ 2. At this time of general commotion and expectation, 
the prophetic word of God came to John in the wilderness of 
Judea, and he came forward as a preacher. ‘Though he laid 
no claim to miraculous powers,‘ there was every thing about 
him to excite attention. , A rare, and probably solitary speci- 
men of the ancient Nazarites; like Samson and Samuel, com- 
manding admiration by his life of ascetic retirement, he had 
assumed also the prophet’s mantle of camel’s hair, fastened to 
the body by a girdle, a dress which of itself recalled the per- 
son of Elijah.* Being, in fact, the greatest, as he was the last 


? See p. 106. His food was Jocusts and wild honey. 
2 Luke iii. 13. Sce Notes and Il-| There are people at this day who 
lustrations (A.), THE PouBLIcANs. gravely assert that the locusts which 
* Luke iii. 1, 2. 4 John x. 41. | formed part of the food of the Bap- 


® 9 Kings i.8: comp. Zech. xiii. 4. | tist were not the insects of that name, 
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prophet, nay, the greatest man of the Old Covenant, he merged 
all claims to personal dignity in his one office as the fore. 
runner of Messiah, foretold by the prophet Isaiah. He al- 
most sinks his personality in his character of a herald :—“I 
am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, ‘ Make straight 
the way of the Lord,’ as saith the prophet Esaias.” So inti- 
mate was the relation of John’s mission to the advent of the 
Christ, that St. Mark pronounces John’s preaching in the 
wilderness as predicted by the prophets, “the beginning of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” * 

To this character all his preaching was perfectly adapted. 
The prophet Malachi had long since described the work that 
must be done in the hearts of men before they could receive 
the coming Saviour; and now that John proclaimed “the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” he preached “repentance for 
the remission of sins,” as the condition not only of entrance 
into that kingdom, but of exemption from utter destruction 
from the presence of the great One who was coming. He 
showed that aspect of the Gospel, on which Christ also insist- 
ed, that, together with the proffer of mercy, it involves a 
final decision, according as that mercy is aecepted or re 
fused.’ 

The outward sign which marked those who became his dis- 
ciples, the rite from which he obtained his characteristic 
name, the Baptist, taught most impressively the putting away 
the evils by which the whole life of the people was corrupt- 
ed. It is an old controversy whether the baptism of John 
Was a new institution, or an imitation of the baptism of pros- 
elytes as practiced by the Jews." But at all events there 
is no record of such a rite, conducted in the name of, and 


hut the Jong sweet pods of the locust- 
tree, ‘‘St. John’s bread,” as the 
monks of Palestine call it. But lo- 
custs are still used for food in the 
Hast. There are different ways of 
preparing them for food. Sometimes 
they are ground and pounded, and 
then mixed with flonr and water and 
made into cakes, or they are salted 
and then eaten ; sometimes smoked ; 
boiled or roasted ; stewed, or fried in 
butter. Dr. Kitto, who tasted lo- 


custs, says they are more like shrimps , 


than any thing else; and an English 
clergyman, some years ago, cooked 
some of the green grasshoppers, Lo- 


custa viridissima, boiling them in wa- , 


. 





ter half an hour, throwing away the 
head, wings, and legs, and then 
sprinkling them with pepper and 
salt, and adding butter; he found 
them excellent. How strange then, 
nay, ‘* how idle,” to quote the words 
of Kirby and Spence (£niom. i. 305), 
“was the controversy concerning thie 
locusts which formed part of the sus- 
tenance of John the Baptist,. .. and 
how apt even learned men are to per- 
plex a plain question from ignorance 
of the eustoms of other countries.” 

® Mark i. 1-4. 

7 Matt. iii. 10; Luke iii. 9. 

* On the baptism of proselytes, see 
p-. 150. 
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with reference to a particular person, before’ the ministry of 
John. 

_ Each class among the multitudes who flocked from Jerusa- 
lem and all Judea to hear him, and receive his baptism, was 
taught the lesson of repentance in the form they most re- 
quired :—the publicans to practice honesty and moderation ; 
the soldiers to abstain from violence, false accusations, and. 
wrongful exactions from a subject people; the selfish to share 
their abundance with the poor; while the rival sects of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, who claimed the exclusive privi- 
leges of the covenant with Abraham, were sternly denounced 
as a “ generation of vipers,” warned that God could raise up 
true children to Abraham from the very stones of the desert, 
and summened to prove their repentance by some good fruits 
before the sentence already uttered was executed, to cut 
them down as barren trees, fit only to be cast into the fire.® 
All that he said and did inflamed the expectation, to which 
his only answer was by proclaiming the coming of his far 
greater successor. 

These exhortations produced little effect on the two lead- 
ing sects. Of the Pharisees and teachers of the law we are 
distinctly told that “they frustrated the counsel of God 
against themselves, being not baptized of him.” It was oth- 
erwise with the mass of the people, and especially with the 
publicans.” By aceepting the baptism of John, they gave, at 
the very beginning of the Gospel dispensation, an illustration 
of-the great principle so often taught by Christ, that the sin- 
ner, conscious of his guilt, is better prepared to enter the 
kingdom of heaven by repentance, than self-righteous men 
who think they need no repentance. .The career of John 
seems to have been very brief; and it has been asked how 
such great influence could have been attained in a short 
time.’ But his was a powerful nature, which soon took 
possession of those who came within its reach ; and his suc- 
cess becomes less surprising if we assume, with some com- | 
mentators, that the preaching took place in a Sabbatical year. 
Speaking generally, John had baptized “all the people,” and 
so had “made ready a people prepared for the Lord,” when 
the time came for him to crown his ministry by the baptism 
of Jesus himself. The time that had elapsed from the com- 
mencement of his ministry to this event may be safely reck- 


® Matt. iii. 7-10; Luke iii. 7-9. Our 1 Luke vii. 29, 30. This passage 
version hardly gives the full force of | explains the extent of the phrase ‘ all 
the present imperfect of the original, | the people,” in Luke iii. 21. 
*¢is on the point of being cut down.” | ™ Matt. iii. 5. 
T2 
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oned at six months, namely, the difference between the ages 
of John and Jesus, assuming that the former, like the latter, 
began his ministry at the regular Levitical age of thirty.” 
During this period, his predictions of the Messiah grew more 
and more frequent: the “herald” became more distinctly the 
“ evangelist.” * i 

§ 3. At length Jesus, being about the age of thirty, came 
forth from his retirement at Nazareth and traveled to the 
Jordan, where John was then baptizing, to submit himself to 
the initiatory rite.* There is something, at first sight, al- 
most unaccountable in this step. That he who “knew no 
sin” should thus seem to “arise and wash away his sins;” 
that he who truly “needed no repentance” and was himself 
the spiritual King, should accept at the hands of the preach- 
er of repentance the rite of initiation into his own kingdom! 
And so it seemed to John, who at first opposed his wish, ex- 
claiming, “I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me?” The answer solves the mystery :—“ Suffer it 
now, ’—in this present dispensation of my lumiliation—* for 
thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” He had come 
in the “ likeness of sinful flesh,” though it was a likeness only. 
“ Te was made sin for us,” though in himself he “knew no 
sin.” And he felt it to be as much his part to “ condemn sin 
in the flesh,” by renouncing it through the water of baptism; 
as by expiating it by his blood upon the cross ; and so he set 
the example of entrance into his kingdom by the path of 
meek repentance, and of solemn obligation to a holy life. 
His conscience, free from all sense of guilt, must have felt it 


® Luke iii. 23: comp. Numb. iv. 3, | be about thirty vears of age” (Luke 
35, 39, 43, 47. The assumption is all | iii. 23), As the temptation occupied 
the safer, as John was of the tribe of | forty days of the*interval, the whole 
Levi and the house of Aaron. | of it may be reckoned at about two 

Connecting the view, that our Lord | or three months, which would place 
was born very shortly before Herod’s | our Lord’s baptism about the begin- 
death, that is before the Passover of | ning of a.p. 27. His whole public 
B.C. 4, with the fact that his public | ministry extends over the period of 
ministry commenced at a Passover | three full years, from the first Pass- 
(John. ii. 13), it seems a necessary |over, at which he appeared in the 
inference that the baptism and. temp- 


tation of Jesus, with the call of his 
first disciples. and the miracle at Cana | 
in Galilee (John ii. 1), took place, in 
part at least, before the completion | 
of his thirtieth year, in A.D. 27. 
With this agrees St. Luke’s notice, 





. Inserted after the account of his bap- | 
tism, that ‘‘ Jesus himself began to | 


Temple (a.p. 27), to the fourth Pass- 
over, at which he was crucified (A.D. 
380). 

Comp. the enptoowr of Matt. iii. 
1, with the wo\Ad einyysdtZero of 
Luke iii, 18. 

Matt. iii 


. 13; Mark i. 9; Luke 
Hie ROU ees 
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hard to descend into the water; but this first suffering had 
its reward in the glory that at once followed. This first act 
of submission to his Father’s will called forth the first public 
tokens of his Father’s acceptance of the sacrifice, and approv- 
ing love toward himself. As he stepped past the water’s 
edge, he knelt down to pray, devoting his whole being to the 
work to which he had been consecrated by his baptism. At 
that moment a double sign was vouchsafed from heaven to 
the eyes and ears of the multitude, among whom Jesus had 
hitherto appeared as one of themselves. The sky was seen 
to open, and the Spirit of God descended upon him in a bodily 
shape, like a dove, and a voice was heard from heaven, saying, 
“Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
The former act was another baptism, which exceeded the 
commission of John, endowing Jesus with the power of God, 
and given to him to be conferred in turn upon his disciples ; 
while the voice was that direct attestation from God himself, 
which the Jewish teachers recognized by the name of the 
Bath-Cot (daughter of the voice), and which was twice again 
repeated in the course of, his ministry." . 
§ 4. Though he had thus fulfilled the main object of his 
ministry, which was “that Christ should be made manifest 
to Israel,’ John still continued the work of preparing the 
people to receive him. Meanwhile Jesus was withdraw again 
from the thousands of eyes that were watching what would 
follow, to undergo that trial which’was to fit him to sym- 
pathize with his tempted brethren. “Though he were a Son,” 
as he had just been proclaimed from heaven, “ yet learned he 
obedience by the things that he suffered; and being thus 
made perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation unto- 
all them that obey him.”’* It was immediately after his bap- 
‘tism, by the very first impulse of the Spirit which had then 
descended on him, that Jesus was driven into the wilderness, 
to undergo in solitude not only the great moral trial of his 
humanity, but the second great trial of human nature itself. 
The forty days spent by our Saviour in the wilderness bear a 
striking resemblance. to the forty days’ retirement of Moses 
on Mount Sinai, and the forty days spent by Elijah at Horeb; 
and this likeness between the Mediator of the New Covenant 
and the Mediator and Reformer of the Old becomes the more 
significant from the subsequent appearance of Moses and Eli- 
jah with Jesus on the Mount of Transfiguration The paral 


4b On the place of our Lord's Baptism, see Notes and Iliustrations (B). 
6 Heb. v. 8, 9. 
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lel must not, however, be pressed to the inference that our 
Saviour was led so far as the peninsula of Sinai: the scene 
of his temptation was probably in the wilderness of Judea, 
the wild beasts of which are mentioned by St. Mark.’ 

It is impossible for us to form a complete conception of 
our Lord’s temptation, since temptation with us is always as- 
sociated with the possibility of sin, whereas Christ’s trial was . 
that of one who could not possibly have fallen. But while 
we must be content with an incomplete conception, we must 
avoid the wrong conceptions that are often substituted for it. 
Some suppose the account before us to describe what takes 
place in a vision or ecstasy of our Lord; so that both the 
temptation and its answer arise from within. Others think 
that the temptation was suggested from within, but in a state, 
not of sleep or ecstasy, but of complete consciousness. Others 
consider this narrative to have been a parable of our Lord, 
of which he has made himself the subject. All these suppo- 
sitions set aside the historical testimony of the Gospels: the 
temptation, as there described, arose not from the sinless 
mind of the Son of God, where, indeed, thoughts of evil could - 
not have harbored, but from Satan, the enemy of the human 
race. Nor can it be supposed that’ this account is a mere 
parable, unless we assume that Matthew and Luke: have 
wholly misunderstood their Master’s meaning. The story is 
that of a fact, hard indeed to be understood, but not to be 
made easier by explanations such as would invalidate the 
only testimony on which it rests. 

The three temptations are addressed to the three forms in 
which the disease of sin makes its appearance on the soul— 
to the solace of sense, and the love of praise, and the desire 
of gain."* But there is one element common to them all— 
they are attempts to call up a willful and wayward spirit in 
contrast to a patient self-denying one. 

In the first temptation the Redeemer is an-hungered, and 
when the devil bids him, if he be the Son of God, command 
that the stones may be made bread, there would seem to be no 
great sin in this use of divine power to overcome the press- 
ing human want. Our Lord’s answer is required to show us 
where the essence of the temptation lay. He takes the words 


%b Tradition places the scene of { dicular wall of rock, twelve or fifteen 
our Lord’s temptation on one of the | hundred feet above the plain, crowned 
mountains opposite Jericho, called | with a chapel on its highest summit.” 
Quaranta or Quarantania, from the | But the tradition appears not to be 
forty days’ fast. ‘‘The mountain | older than the age of the crusades. 
rises precipitously, an almost perpen- | Robinson, i. p. 567. “1 John ji. 16. 
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of Moses to the children of Israel,’ which mean, not that 
men must dispense with bread, and feed only on the study of 
the divine word, but that our meat and drink, our food and 
raiment, are all the work of the creating hand of God; and 
that a sense of dependence on God is the duty of man. He 
tells the tempter that as the sons of Israel, standing in the 
wilderness, were forced to humble themselves and to wait 
upon the hand of God for the bread from heaven which he 
gave them, so the Son of Man, fainting in the wilderness from 
hunger, will be humble, and will wait upon his Father in 
heaven for the word that shall bring him food, and will not 
be hasty ‘to deliver himself from that dependent state, but 
will wait patiently for the gifts of his goodness. 

In the second temptation, it is.not probable that they left 
the wilderness, but that Satan was allowed to suggest to our 
Lord’s mind the place and the marvel that could be wrought ~ 
there. They stood, as has been suggested, on the lofty porch 
that overhung the valley of Kedron, where the steep side of 
the valley was added to the height of the Temple,’”* and made 
a depth that the eye could scarcely have borne to look down — 
upon. “ Cast thyself down”—perform in the Holy City, in a 
public place, a wonder that will at once make all men confess 
that none but the Son of God could perform it. A passage 
from the 91st Psalm is quoted to give a color to the argu- 
ment. Our Lord replies by an allusion to another text, that 
carries us back again to the Israclites wandering m the wil- 
derness: “ Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, as ye tempt- 
ed him in Massah.”*® Their conduct is more fully deseribed 
by the Psalmist as a tempting of God: “They tempted God 
in their heart by asking meat for their lust; yea, they spake 
against God: they said, Can God furnish a table in the wil- 
derness? Behold he smote the rock that the waters gushed 
out, and the streams overflowed. Can he give bread also? 
Can he provide flesh for his people ?”*° Just parallel was the 
temptation here. God has protected thee so far, brought 
thee up, put his seal upon thee by manifest proofs of his fa- 
vor. Can he do this also? Can he send the angels to buoy 
thee up in thy descent ? Can he make the air thick to sus- 
tain, and the earth soft to receive thee? The appropriate an- 
swer is, “ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy, God.” 

In the third temptation it is not asserted that there is any 
mountain from which the eyes of common men can'see the 





7 Deut. viii. 3. 2 Deut. vi. 16. 
*% Joseph. Ant. xv. 11, § 5. 2 Ps, Ixxyiii. 19, 20. 
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world and its kingdoms at once displayed; it was with the men- 
tal vision of One who knew all things that these kingdoms and 
their glory were seen. And Satan has now begun | to discoy- 
er, if he knew not. from the beginning, that One is here who 
can become the King over them all. He says, “ All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.” In St. Luke the words are fuller: “ All this power will 
I give thee, and the glory of them, for that is delivered unto 
me, and to whomsoever I will I give it:” but these words are 
the lie of the tempter, which he uses to mislead. “Thou art 
come to be great—to bea king on the earth; but I am strong, 
and will resist thee. Thy followers shall be imprisoned and 
slain; some of them shall fall away through fear; others 
shall forsake thy cause, loving this present world. Cast in 
thy lot with me; let thy kingdom be an earthly kingdom, 
ohly the greatest of all—a kingdom such as the Jews seek to 
see established on the throne of David. Worship me by liv- 
ing as the children of this world live, and so honoring me in 
thy life: then all shall be thine.’ The Lord knows that the 
tempter is right in foretelling such trials to him; but, though 
clouds and darkness hang over the path of his ministry, he 
must work the work of Him that sent him, and not another 
work: he must worship God and none other. “Get thee 
hence, Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” As regards the 
order of the temptations, there are internal marks that the 
account of St: Matthew assigns them their historical order: 
St. Luke transposes the two last, for which various reasons 
are suggested by commentators.” 

The. ministry of angels to Jesus, at the aloe of the tempta- 
tion, is the first example (unless we include the eases before 
his birth) of a feature in his career on which the Apostle Paul 
lays stress, and in which we see his command of the world of 
spirits—a command which he has ever used on behalf of his 
tempted people, sending forth his “ spirit-servants” to minis- 
ter to the heirs of salvation. Nor should we omit to notice 
that Satan departed from him only “for a season.” The great 
decisive battle of obedience to God and resistance to sin had 
been gained ; but the enemy would not confess a final defeat. 
This was pre-eminently the temptation ; but our Lord him- 
self described his course as a scene of continued temptation ;** 


aE Matt. iv. Voie: Mark a1, WS: Archbishop Thomson’s art. JESUS 
Luke iy. 1-13. ‘The preceding ac- | Curtst, in the Dictionary of the Bible. 
count of the temptation is taken from ” Euke xxii. 28. 
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and he had yet to secure the victory by that last agony in 
which “the prince of the world came, but still found nothing 
in him.” And so with his people, “they that endure to the 
end shall be saved.” 

§ 5. It would seem that the baptism of Jesus, and his mys- 
terious disappearance, had brought the alarm of the rulers at 
Jerusalem to a climax; and they sent priests and Levites to 
require John to tell them plainly who he was. They appear 
to have been perplexed between his mission and that of the 
coming “ greater one,’ who had been just shown and then 
withdrawn. To the successive inquiries —“ Art thou the 
Christ ?” “Art thou Elias?” “ Art thou that prophet ?”— 
one greater even than Elias, whom the Jews expected to be 
raised again from the dead as the forerunner of the Messiah 
—he gave a direct negative, again repeating the description 
of his work in the words of Isaiah. a 

At length there came a day, when he was able to reply to 
their challenge of his right to baptize at all, if he had none of 
these claims, by tellmg them of One then standing among 
them, though they knew him not, as whose forerunner he him- 
self baptized with water unto repentance. For Jesus had 
‘now returned from the scene of his temptation; and, on the 
following day, John seized an opportunity to point him out 
in those memorable words, which describe him as the sub- 
stance of the types of the law, and the one true sacrifice for 
the salvation of all the world— Behold! the Lamp or Gop, 
which taketh away the sin of the world!” This, he added, 
was the Son or Gop, who had been marked by the descent of 
the Spirit, who should confer on them the higher baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, and whose revelation to Israel was the one 
object of his own ministry.” This open proclamation of the 
Christ had no immediate and visible result. The astonished 
people probably went away to meditate on all these wonders, 
while the process of conversion to Christ began, in God’s own 
quiet course, with a few individuals, who had been prepared 
to come to him by John’s teaching. 

§ 6. It was on the following day that John, surprised per- 
haps that his words of yesterday had led to no greater result, 
repeated them in a more private way to two of his disciples, 
as they. saw Jesus walking by them.’ It was soon after the 
hour of the evening sacrifice, that they heard him say, for the 
second time, “ Behold the Lamb of God;” and this time the 
words came to them with the power of the Spirit. They fol- 
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lowed Jesus, and became the two first of his disciples. And 
here we have the record of the very first of “ those gracious 
words which proceeded out of his mouth” in the character 
of the Teacher and Saviour of his people. Turning round, 
and seeing them following, not daring to overtake and address 


, him, he said, “ What seek ye?” His first words were an un- 


bounded encouragement to prayer. Their effect shows that 
they were uttered with that mingled kindness and authority 
which could proceed from no other lips; for, at once address- 
ing him by the title of a Jewish teacher, they asked to be ad- 
mitted to his private converse: “Rabbi! (Master) where 
dwellest thou?” He invited them to his abode, and they 
spent the rest of the day in hearing words which convinced 
them that he was the Messiah, and which led one of them, 
ANDREW, to seek his own brother Srron that same evening, 
and bring him to Jesus. Simon was received with a saluta- 
tion which proved that Jesus already knew him, and with a 
new surname, at once descriptive of his character, and sym- 
bolical of the truth, that Christ is the rock on which his 
Church is founded. This name was, in the vernacular, CE- 
PHAS, answering to the Greek Perr, and signifying a stone _ 
or rock. That the other of the two first disciples of our Lord 
was JoHN, can scarcely admit of question. The modest re- 
serve, which keeps back his own name, is consistent with his 
usual manner of naming himself as “ that other disciple,” “ the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” The naming of the other earli- 
est disciples, but not of John, combined with the internal evi- 
dence of his presence at the scenes related in the first few 
chapters of his Gospel, puts the matter beyond a question. 
This early introduction to our Saviour places him at once in 
that position of a constant and close companion, which gives 
so remarkable a character to his Gospel. Nor can we refrain 
from imagining how, while Andrew had no sooner heard 
enough from Jesus to work conviction in his mind, he hasten- 


~ ed to seek his brother with the news, “ We have found the 


Messiah !”—John remained sitting at the Saviour’s feet, and 
drinking in the first mysteries of his kingdom. ‘Thus was 
that kingdom inaugurated upon earth, by the secret converse 
of Jesus with three fishermen, who had come to be baptized 
by John, in some rude hut reared on the banks of Jordan; 
but those three already formed the CuristrAN CuurcH.” 

It is very characteristic of the gradual course of Christ’s 
revelation, that he withdrew on the next day, from the crowds 


*4 John i: 35-42, 
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assembled about John, to Galilee. But first he called another 
disciple, Puriip, a man of Bethsaida, the native place of An- 
drew and Peter.** Philip, like Andrew, sought to share the 
blessing with a friend. This was Naruanart, of Cana in 
Galilee, the same who is afterward called Bartholomew,”* 
whose zeal for the purity of Judaism, unlike that of the mere 
formalists, was adorned by deep and sincere devotion. His 
celebrated objection—“ Can any good come out of Nazareth ?” 
betrayed the prejudice even of a Galilean against the de- 
spised village of Christ; but all such feelings vanished at 
once, when Jesus not only accosted him as “an Israelite in- 
deed, in whom there was no guile,” but assured Nathanael that 
he had seen him in his wonted place of secret prayer, under 
the shade of a fig-tree, where no human eye could see him. 
This proof of Christ’s omniscience called forth a confession 
which forms a climax to those made by the other disciples. 
Andrew and his companion had acknowledged him as their 
Master,and the former had told Peter that they had found 
the Christ ; Philip had recognized in Jesus of Nazareth the 
son of Joseph, him who had been foretold by Moses and the 
prophets ; and now Nathanael gives him the full titles of the 
Messiah: “ Rabbi! Thou art the Son ef God/ Thou art the 
King of Israel’ His faith was rewarded by the promise 
of higher exhibitions of Christ’s glory in the ministry of the 
angels from heaven.” 

§ 7. The next day but one after the calling of Nathanael, a 
marriage-feast was held at Cana.“» There appears to have 
been a twofold reason for our Saviour’s presence. His moth- 
er was one of the guests; and it seems probable that Mary 
had gone from Nazareth, while Jesus went direct to Cana, at 
the invitation of Nathanael, who was a native of that place, 





2 The exact position of Beth-saida | for Cana. 1. The traditional site is 
(=*‘house of fish”) is uncertain. It} at Ke/r Kenna, a small village about 
was on the west side of the lake, in| 4} miles N.W. of Nazareth. Jt now 
the near neighborhood of Capernaum | contains only the ruins of a church 
and Chorazin. (See p. 214, note 83). | said to stand over the house in which 
It must be distinguished from a sce-| the miracle was performed, and-— 
ond Bethsaida on the east side of the | doubtless much older—the fountain 
lake, where the 5000 were fed. See | from which the water for the miracle 
Dict. of Bible, art. BerHsapa. was brought. 2. Dr. Robinson, how- 

%® Matt. x.18; Mark iii. 18; Luke | ever, places Cana ata village situated 
vi. 14; Acts i. 13. . Bap@oXopaioc is | farther north, about 5 miles north of 
a patronymic, the son of Talmai (2 | Seffurieh (Sepphoris) and 9 of Naza- 
K. xiii. 87). - St. John alone uses | reth, near the present Jefat, the Jo- 
his proper name Nathanacl. |tapata of the Jewish wars. This 

27 John i. 48-51. village still bears the name of Kana- 

*b Two sites have been assigned | el-jedil. 
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and who would naturally invite his friend Philip, together 
with his fellow-townsmen Peter and Andrew, and their frienc, 
the remaining and unnamed disciple. That all were present 
is clearly implied in the statement, “ Both Jesus was called, 
and his disciples, to the marriage ;” and this is most impor- 
tant as establishing the fact, that our Saviour’s first miracle 
was wrought in the presence of these “witnesses chosen be- 
fore,” and especially of John, who alone of the four evangelists 
records the incident. 

This unexpected influx of guests, though weleomed with 
the hospitality of the East, entailed serious inconvenience on 
the bridegroom’s limited resources; for the family seems to 
have been of the same lowly station as our Lord’s. The wine, 
which it had doubtless required an effort to provide, ran short. 
Mary, who now appears again, for the first time since those 
early events, all of which she had “kept in her heart” and 
“pondered in her mind,” thought she saw the opportunity to 
eall forth the divine power of her Son. That this was in- 
volved in her words, “ They have no wine” (and not, as some 
say, a hint of the propriety of his withdrawing, with his dis- 
ciples, which, by the bye, would have been an insult to the 
host), seems clear from his reply, “ Woman, what have I to do 
with thee? Mine hour is not yet come!” The original con- 
veys nothing of bluntness by the first word, the same by which 
Jesus addressed his mother in the very climax of his tender- 
ness upon the cross; but yet the choice of it, instead of 
“Mother,” is a sign of that new relation which appears 
throughout the whole scene. It is hard to treat the subject 
with plainness and yet with reverence; but the difficulty is 
one of expression rather than of understanding. The man Je- 
sus had, in childhood and youth, been subject to his parents; 
but such subjection was no longer becoming to Je’us the 
Christ of God. There seems to have been, in the hint of 
Mary, something of that error which is carried to extremity 
by the Mariolaters, when they pray the Virgin to command 
her Son to give them their wishes. It was needful that our 
Saviour should correct this error, which affected the motive, 
the object, and the time for the exercise of his miraculous 
power. “What is it to me and thee?* Mine hour is not 
yet come ”—is, in effect, a declaration’ that he must not use 
his divine powers at the promptings even of a parent, nor for 
any private object, nor till the fit season, of which the Spirit 
within him was sole judge. But what is the “hour” that he 
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speaks of as “not yet come?” The special use of this phrase 
elsewhere, for the great crisis of his work, is apt to make us 
forget that its primary sense is more general, “ My season or 
opportunity is not yet come.” But that interpretation is too 
narrow, which makes it refer to the wine not being yet ex- 
hausted. It is a rebuke of the impatience, which would not 
wait his time, though followed by the condescension of per- 
forming the miracle asked for, as the first example of those 
which should follow in due season. Mary received the rebuke 
without discouragement; and, as the friend of the family, she 
commands the servants to hold themselves at his disposal. 
The details of the miracle are too familiar to need relation; 
but we must not omit to notice the points in which it forms 
a type of all Christ’s miracles:— This did Jesus, as the be- 
ginning of his miracles ;” not only the first in time, but the 
inauguration of the great principle of all his miracles, at 
onee to “make manifest his glory ” and to cause “ his disci- 
ples to believe on him.” We may observe, in passing, that 
these words dispose, once for all, of the many childish legends 
about our Lord’s miracles as a child. 
_ We can not here discuss the whole doctrine of miracles. 
It is enough to observe that, a miracle is a plain and manifest, 
exercise by a man, or by God at the call of a man, of those 
powers which belong only to the Creator and Lord of nature ; 
and this for the declared object of attesting that a divine 
mission is given to that man. It is not the wonder, the ex- 
ception to common experience, that constitutes the miracle, 
as is assumed both in the popular use of the word, and by 
most objectors against miracles. No phenomenon in nature, 
however unusual, no event in the course of God’s providence, 
however unexpected, is a miracle, unless it can be traced to 
“the agency of man (including prayer under the term agency), 
and unless it be put forth as proof of a divine mission. Prod- 
igies and special providences are not miracles. On the other 
hand, it isa mere petitio principii to argue against all mira- 
cles; on the ground that if we could see the secret manner of 
God’s working, we might find them to be consistent with 
some higher law unknown to our experience. For it is not 
so much the violation of law, as the manifest application of it 
to a special occasion, that attests the immediate power of God. 
As has been beautifully observed, in the case before us, there 
is nothing wonderful in the mere fact that Christ could turn 
water into wine, for he does the same every autumn by the 
vital chemistry of nature. There is nothing wonderful in the 
means, for all creation was effected by his word: “He spake, 
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and it was done.” The miracle consists in the circumstances 
which, by the direct utterance of that word, and the absence 
of those intermediate agencies, isolate his power for our plain- 
er perception and conviction. It is our blindness that fails 
to see that power in the laws of nature: it is his mercy that 
reveals it in their apparent interruption. 

These principles, which are more or less accepted by the 
common sense of all mankind, as we see in the alleged heathen 
miracles, and the pretensions of magic, were familiar to the 
Jews through the miracles of the Old Covenant, and formed 
the ground of their faith in Moses, and therefore the basis of 
their religion. Their Rabbis distinguished true miracles 
from false by six chief tests :—(1) The odject must be worthy 
of the Divine Author; (2) The performance must be public, 
and (8) submitted to the senses, so that men might judge of 
their reality ; (4) The mode of working must be independent 
of second causes ; (5) They must be attested by contempora- 
neous evidence, (6) recorded by a monument, or in some form 
equally permanent. It may be added, as a condition highly 
satisfactory, though not perhaps essential, that the occasion 
should be natural, unsought, and purely incidental :—a condi- 
tion strikingly fulfilled in the miracles of Christ, and as strik- 
ingly violated by the elaborate preparations and cunning ex- 
cuses of pretenders to miraculous power. These tests, laid 
down by the Jews themselves, bound them to believe Christ 
if he fulfilled them; and their manifest fairness makes them 
equally binding on all men. How perfectly they were satis- — 
fied in the miracle before us, as the type of all the rest, we need 
only indicate very briefly. (1) Besides the benevolent pur- 
pose manifest, with scarcely an exception,” in the miracles of 
Him who “went about doing good,” we can trace in most 
cases a deeper meaning, often symbolical of the highest’ 
truths. In the present instance, he not only provided a quan- 

‘tity of wine much beyond the present necessity, and sanctified 
* its moderate enjoyment, but he gave a lesson of his own cre- 
ative power. (2) The miracle was performed with exactly 
that kind and degree of publicity which is the most satisfac- 
tory; not on a public stage, before an audience excited by 
vague curiosity, prepared to keep each other and the perform- 
er in countenance, and already for the most part indicating 
their sympathy by their presence, while close criticism is im- 


The one exception, that of the | lesson to the by-standers well worthy 
barren fig-tree, where judgment seems | of the Divine Author of the Mira- 
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possible ; but in the midst of a moderate number of persons, 
sitting familiarly together, most of them strangers, but a few 
already chosen to be fit witnesses of all his works. (3) The. 
subjection of the result of the miracle to the senses of those 
present, first in the pouring out of the water, and then in the 
form of the excellent wine, which they continued to enjoy 
during the seven days of the feast, is rendered the more strik- 
ing by what science has taught us of the arts of conjurors in 
like cases.*” Here is no possible room for the chemistry of 
colored fluids or the preparation of glasses to impose upon 
the taste. The truth of the scene is the more vivid from the ° 
tinge of humor with which the friend chosen to preside over 
the feast (the thaliarchus) rallies the unconscious bridegroom. 
(4) The independence of all second causes was secured by the 
nature of the vessels used, those set apart for purification, and 
therefore never even tinged with any thing but the purest 
water. (5) The contemporary evidence was abundantly fur- 
nished by the gvests, and especially the disciples; and (6) its 
permanent record is handed down to us in the Gospel of St. 
John. 

But for that law of our weak nature, which makes repeti- 
tion needful for permanent impression, this miracle alone 
would have been enough to establish our Saviour’s claims. It 
produced that effect upon his disciples. They had come to 
him before, with a sort of general trust that they had found 
the Christ; but that feeling was now formed into complete 
conviction. It had still to be ripened into a living principle, 
strong enough to conquer all doubts, for this is not the last 
time we are told that “ his disciples believed in him.” Thus 
does their experience teach the progressive character of true 
faith. 

Nor must we fail to notice that our Saviour made this first 
public “manifestation of his glory” while he was satisfying 
the claims. of social duty, and in this respect also “ made like 
unto his brethren.” We have seen him in the bosom of the 
family, now we behold him in the circle of society, blessing 
both, and fulfilling the laws of both, even the law of innocent 
pleasure ; and interposing, by his divine power at a moment 
of pressure, to supply a want that was not one of the mere 


It is hardly possible to overrate | Brewster’s Natural Magic and Rob- 
the services to the cause of truth] ert Houdin's Memotrs.—On the meas- 
which have been rendered ‘in this| we employed, see the Old_ Testa- 
way, not only by men of science, but | ment History, Appendix on WEIGHTS 
by professors of the arts of mock-| anD MEASURES. 
magic; for cxample, by Sir David 
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necessaries of life. “The Son of Man came cating and drink 
ing. 9 
Tn the fact that his first feast was a marriage feast, we see 
him sanctifying the divine ordinance of marriage, nay, even the 
festivities connected with it. This marked sanction, thus 
early in his course, may be omanded as a substitute for his 
own literal conformity to his brethren in the marriage state. 
It exhibited his perfect sympathy with a condition of life 
which his peculiar lot forbade his accepting: his only bride is 
the whole Church, which shares his love and life in glory; but 
no mortal bosom might divide the burden of his humiliation 
upon earth ; 
‘Living, He own’d no nuptial vow, 
No bower to Fancy dear: 

Love’s very self—for Him no need 

To nurse, on earth, the heavenly seed: 

Yet comfort in His eve we read 

For bridal joy and fear.” * 

Nor ought we to pass unnoticed the views which some ex- 
positors have put forth concerning the mystic meaning of the 
miracle. The first miracle of Moses, the minister of condem- 
nation, was to turn water—the all-pervading medium of the 
wants of life—into blood ; but Christ’s first miracle was to 
turn the same medium into wine, the quickener and gladdener 
of life. 

§ 8. The marriage at Cana concludes what may be called 
the more private opening of our Saviour’s ministry. “ He 
came unto his own,”—first in the narrow circle of the few 
friends connected with his family ; and all that follows justi- 
fies our applying to this narrow circle the statement, that 
“his own received him not;” and St. John expressly states 
that “neither did his brethren believe on him,” when they 
taunted him with the comparative privacy of his miracles.** 
Even his mother’s faith seems thus far to have had in it more 
of nature than of grace; and, for the rest, his five disciples 
were his only converts. With them, and his mother, and his 
brethren, he retired to Capernaum, on the west shore of the 
Lake of Galilee, a city which he more than once selected for 
his residence in preference to Nazareth.** This abode of the 
first disciples with Jesus at Capernaum marks the intimate 


Keble: Christian Year: Matri-| nesareth has been remarkably fulfill- 
mony. * John vii. 8-5. |ed. The spots which lay claim.to its 
The site of Capernaum is uncer-/|siteare: 1. Ahan Mdinyeh, 2 mound of 
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personal nature of their connection with him, and implies the 
incessant opportunities which that intercourse afforded for 
their learning of him the truths of which they were to be wit- 
nesses. It must not be confounded with that first public ap- 
pearance at Capernaum which succeeds his baptism in the or- 
der of the first three Evangelists.** ‘ They continued there 
not many days;” for a reason which presently appears; “the 
Jews’ passover was at hand.”** This notice fixes the mar- 
riage at Cana to a time not long before the Passover; an 
epoch from which we can reckon back, within pretty narrow 
limits of error, to our Saviour’s temptation and his baptism, 
making in all about three months from the time when “he be- 
gan to be about thirty years of age.” 

* 
the north-western extremity of the|very gently rising ground. Khan- 
plain (now £7 Ghuweir). 2. Three! Minyeh, Et-Tabighah, and Tell Him, 
miles north of Khan Minych is the lare all, without doubt, ancient sites, 
other claimant, Te// Him,—ruins of | but it is impossible to say which of 


walls and foundations covering a) 


them represents Capernanm, which 


space of half a mile long by a quarter | Chorazin, or which Bethsaida. 


wide, on a point of the shore project- 
ing into the lake and backed by a 





* See Chapter VIL, §§ 9, Ht. 
% John ii. 12, 13. 
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(A.) THE PUBLICANS. 


Tue Greek word (reA@vac) trans- 
lated ‘‘ Publicans,” describes the por- 
titores, or inferior officers employed 
as collectors of the Roman revenue. 
But the Latin word’ Pub&cani, from 
which the English of the A.V. has 
been taken, was applied to a higher 
order of men. The Roman senate 
farmed the vectigalia (direct taxes) 
and the portoria (customs, including 
the octrot on goods carried into or 
out of cities) to capitalists who, un- 
dertook to pay a given sum into the 
treasury (publicum), and hence re- 
ceived the name of publicani. Con- 
tracts of this kind fell naturally into 
the hands of the equites, as the richest 





class of Romans. In the provinces 
were managing directors; and under | 
them were the portitores, the aetual 
custom-house officers. ‘The latter 
were commonly natives of the prov- 
ince in which they were stationed. 
The word raAGvat, which etymolog- 
ically might have been used of the 
publicant properly so called, was used 
popularly, and in the N. T. exclu- 
sively, of the portitores. 

The. system was essentially a vi- 
cious one. The publicanit encouraged 
their agents, the portitores, in the 
most vexatious or fraudulent exac- 
tions. ‘They overcharged whenever 
they had an opportunity (Luke iii. 
13). They brought false charges of 
smuggling in the hope ef exterting 
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hush-moncy (Luke xix. 8). The 
employment brought out all the be- 
setting vices of the Jewish character. 
The strong feeling of many Jews 
as to the absolute unlawfulness of 
paying tribute at all made’ matters 
worse. ‘he Scribes who discussed 
the question (Matt. xxii. 15) for the 
most part answered it in the negative. 
In addition to their other faults, 
accordingly, the Publicans of the N. 
T. were regarded as traitors and 
apostates, defiled by their frequent 
intercourse with the heathen, willing 
tools of the oppressor. They were 
lassed with sinners (Matt. ix. 11, xi. 
19), with harlots (Matt. xxi. 31, 32), 
with the heathen (Matt. xviii. 17). 
To eat and drink ‘‘ with Publicans,” 
seems to the Pharisaic mind incom- 
patible with the character of a recog- 
nized Rabbi (Matt. ix. 11). They 
spoke in their scorn of our Lord as 
the friend of Publicans (Matt. xi. 
19). 


(B.)—PLACE OF OUR LORD'S 
BAPTISM. 


The place of our Lord’s baptism 
is not stated expressly. What is 
stated is, (1) that as St. John was 
a native of some “city in the hill- 
-country of Juda ” (Luke i. 39), so 
his preaching, commencing ‘‘in the 
wilderness of Judea” (Matt. iii. 1), 
embraced ‘‘all the country about 
_Jordan ” (Luke‘iii. 3), and drew per- 
sons from Galilee, as far off as Naz- 
areth (Mark i. 9) and Bethsaida 
(John i. 35, 40, 4£), as well as from 
Jerusalem; (2) that the baptism of 
the multitude from Jerusalem and 
Judxa preceded that of our Lord 
(Matt. iii. 6, 13; Mark i. 5, 9); (3) 
that our Lerd’s baptism was also 
distinct from that of the said multi- 
tude (Luke iii. 21); and (4) that 
he came from Nazareth in Galilee, 
and not from Jerusalem or Judea, 
to be baptized.. The inference from 
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all which would seem to be, (1) that 
the first (ro zp@rov) baptisms of St. 
John took place at the lower ford 
near Jericho, to which not only he 
himself, a native of Judxa, but all Je- 
rusalem and Juda likewise, would 
naturally resort as being the nearest. 
(2) That his second baptisms ‘were 
at the upper ford, or Bethabara (John 
i. 28), whither he had arrived in the 
course of his preachings, and were 
designed for the inhabitants of the 
more northern parts of the Holy 
Land, among whom was Jesus, fiom 
Galilee.- (3) That his third and 
last baptisms were in the neighbor- 
hood of Anon and Salim (John iii. 
23), still further to thenorth. Thus 
St. John would seem to have moved 
upward gradually toward Galilee, 
the seat of Herod’s jurisdiction, by 
whom he was destined to be appre- 
hended and executed; while our 
Lord, coming from Galilee, probably 
by way of Samaria, as in the converse 
case, would seem to have met him 
half way, and to have been baptized 
at Bethabara, in the ford nearest to 
that locality—a ford which had been 
the scene of the first recorded cross- 
ing. The tradition which asserts 
Christ to have been baptized in the 
ford near Jericho, has been obliged 
to invent a Bethabara near that spot, 
of which no trace exists in history, 
to appear consistent with Scripture. 
Bertmasara, that is, the house of 
ford ov passage, described as ‘‘be- 
yond,” that is, on the eastern side 
of the Jordan (John i. 28), was prob- 
ably the upper fords, higher up than 
Jericho, where the little river Jabbok 
(Zerka) enters the Jordan. But the 
name of Bethabara in John i. 28, is 
doubtful. All theoldest MSS. have 
not Bethabara, but Bethany, a read- 
ing which Origen states to have ob- 
tained in almost all the copies of his 
time, though altered by him in his 
edition of the Gospel on topographic- 
al grounds. In favor of Bethabara 
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are, (a) the extreme improbability of 
so familiar a name as Bethany being 
changed by copyists into one so unfa- 
miliar as Bethabara, while the reverse 
—the change from an unfamiliar to 
a familiar name—is of frequent oc- 
currence. (6) The fact that Origen, 
while admitting that the majority 
of MSS. were in favor of Bethany, 
decided notwithstanding for Beth- 
abara. (¢) That Bethabara was still 
known in the days of Eusebius, and 
greatly resorted to by persons desir- 
ous of baptism. 
ever, be overlooked that if Bethany 
be accepted, the definition ‘‘ beyond 
Jordan” still remains, and therefore 
another place must be intended than 
the well-known residence of Lazarus. 

ZHxon is the Greek form of the 
Chaldee ‘2navan, ‘* fountains ;” 
hence we read in the evangelist, that 
“‘ John was baptizing in Avnon near 
to Salim, because there was much 
waterthere.” It was evidently west 
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It must not, how-. 
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of the Jordan (comp. John iii. 22 with 
26, and with i. 28); but beyond this 

there is no statement in the narrative 
itself fixing the situation. ‘The only 
direct testimony we possess is that of 

Eusebius and Jerome, who both affirm 
unhesitatingly (Onom. ‘‘Ainon” ) 

that it existed in their day near the 
Jordan, eight Roman miles south of 

Scythopolis. .The name of Salim 
has been discovered by Mr. Van de 

Velde (Syr. § Pal. ii. 345,.6) in a 
position exactly in accordance with 
the notice of Eusebius, viz., six En- 
glish miles south of Beisdn (Scythopo- 
lis), and two miles west of the Jordan. 

It fulfills also the statement of the 
text, that the place contained abun- 

dance of water. ‘‘The brook of 

Waay Chusneh runs close to it, a 
splendid fountain gushes out beside 
the Wely, and rivulets wind about in 

all directions. . . . Of few places. 
in Palestine could it so truly be said,’ 
‘Here is much water.’” 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CHAPTER VIL. 


FIRST YEAR OF CHRIST'S MINISTRY. FROM HIS FIRST PASSOVER 
TO HIS SECOND VISIT TO JERUSALEM, PROBABLY AT THE PASS- 
OVER. A.D. 27—28. 


§ 1. Beginning of Christ’s ministry at Jerusalem at the Passover.  § 2. The 
First Passover. . Christ purifies the Temple. Contrast with his last 
appearance there. The Jews demandasign. His prediction concern- 
ing the Temple of His Body. His converts at this Passover; and his 
reserve in trusting them. § 8. Christ and Nicodemus. § 4. Jesus 
leaves Jerusalem for the country of Judea, and gains converts, who are 
baptized by his disciples. John’s final testimony to Christ. § 5. John 
rebukes Herod Antipas for Herodias’s sake, and is cast into prison. §. 6. 
Christ retires to Galilee. ‘The Samaritan woman and her fellow-towns- 
men of Sychar. § 7. Jesus in Galilee. The prophet without honor in 
his own country. Difficulty as to the Gospel Harmony at this point. 
§ 8. Second visit of Jesus to Cana. His second Galilean miracle: heal- 
ing of the courtier’s son. § 9. Beginning of the Gospel from Galilee: its 
significance. Narrative of the first three Evangelists derived from Gal- 
ilean sources. ‘Their external means of information and their inspira- 
tion. § 10. Christ began by proclaiming the kingdom of heaven as at 
hand. Distinction between this and John the Baptist’s preaching. He 
teaches in the Synagogues. Proclaims himself at Nazareth as the 
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Messiah, and is rejected by his fellow-townsmen. § 11. Jesus at Ca- 
_pernaum. His ministry by the Lake of Galilee. Final call of Peter 
and Andrew, James and John. Its relation to their firstcall. § 12. A 
Sabbath in the synagogue at Capernaum. - The demoniac healed. The 
question of demoniacal possession. ‘The devil confesses Christ, but is 
silenced by him. Fame of the miracle. Healing of Peter’s wife's 
mother. Miracles in the evening. § 18. Christ leaves Capernaum 
next morning. His First Galilean Circuit. Healing of the leper. § 14. 
Jesus returns to Capernaum. Healing of the paralytic in presence of 
the Pharisees and Doctors. Christ claims the divine prerogative of 
forgiving sin. §15. The callof Matthew. Various examples of Christ’s 
miracles. § 16. The ‘‘ Feast of the Jews” of John y., probably the 
Second Passover of Christ’s ministry. He goes up to Jerusalem. Heal- 
ing of the cripple at Bethesda. “The Jews charge Christ with Sabbath- 
breaking. His first great discourse in vindication of -his divine au- 
thority. 
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§ 1. Tuar Christ should begin his public ministry at Jeru- 
salem was equally in accordance with the fitness of the case, 
and with the expectations raised by prophecy :—“ Jehovah, 
whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to Ais temple.” Nor was 
there any reason so suitable for his appearance there, as the 
Feast of Passover, which presented the most striking type of 
him, and at which the Jews were gathered, not only from all 
the land, but from the countries of the Dispersion. Hence the 
Passovers during our Saviour’s ministry are most important 
epochs, and, indeed, they furnish the only general chronologic- 
al data for its course. But we -are met, in the outset, by the 
strange fact that, with one exception, these Passovers are men- 
tioned only by St. John. All the Evangelists relate the events 
of that last great Passover, to which Jesus went up to suffer 
as the true Paschal Lamb. But, with this exception, the first 
three Evangelists confine their narrative to our Lord’s minis- 
try in Galilee, though not without incidental allusions to his 
visits to Judea. Immediately after his baptism, they record 
the beginning of his ministry in Galilee; and the word “ re- 
turned,” in Matthew and Luke, might be taken for his first re- 
turn from the banks of the Jordan, but for the note of time, 
and the motive of the journey, supplied by Matthew and Mark, 
“when Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison.” This 
agrees with the beginning of St. John’s 4th chapter, and inter- 
poses all the events recorded in his first three chapters. In 
the same way, the visits to Judea mentioned in John v. and 
vii. are passed over by the other Evangelists,’ who however 
imply, on various occasions, the not unfrequent exercise of 
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Christ’s ministry in Jerusalem’ and Judea. And this is ac- 
counted for by two facts, which must never be lost sight of in 
studying the Gospels, that the jirst three Evangelists wrote 
from Galilean sources of information, and that the Gospel 
of St. John was supplemental to theirs. 

In these two facts we have the key to the diversities be- 
tween the first three Evangelists and the fourth, respecting 
both the scene and the duration of the public ministry of 
Christ.® 

§ 2. Returning to this first Passover of a.p. 27, the first, 
that is, in our Saviour’s ministry, for he had doubtless gone 
up regularly to Jerusalem since the recorded visit at the age 
of twelve, we see him at once exercising the highest authority 
of a prophet and a reformer, by cleansing the temple. The 
selfish spirit which had prevailed since the Captivity, in place 
of the open idolatries of earlier times, had made the very serv- 
ices of the sanctuary the occasion for profaning it. Sheep 
and oxen and doves were sold within the sacred precincts for 
the. sacrifices, and money-changers traded there upon the con- 
venience of those who came to pay the half-shekel tax for di- 
vine worship. Jesus drove them from the temple with an au- 
thority of which his “scourge of small cords” was but the 
sign. The indignation with which he overthrew the tables of 
the money-changers forms a marked contrast to his gentler 
command to the sellers of doves to “ take these things hence.” 
Still more striking is the contrast between his admonition, 
“Make not my Father’s house an house of merchandise,” and 
his denunciation of the same conduct on his last visit to the 
temple :—‘It is written, my house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all nations; but ye have made it a den of thieves.” 
Those critics, who suppose the two narratives to be a con- 
fused account of one event, are insensible to the transition, 
which the renewed and confirmed selfishness of the offenders 
forced upon our Saviour, from the reformer urging amend- 
ment, to the judge passing a final condemnation.* 

His proceedings were watched by his disciples and the 
Jews with equal astonishment. The former, reminded of the 
words of one of those Psalms which most clearly referred to 
the Messiah, beheld a new proof of his divine authority.’ The 
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Jews were sensible of the same inference, but they resisted its 
admission. Their very demand for a sign of his authority 
proved that they understood the claim. His answer looked 
forward, at this very commencement of his course, to its high- 
est consummation, while it rebuked them more keenly than 
ever by predicting their share in the end.* This was the first 
occasion on which the Jews made the demand, which they so 
often repeated, not of evidence to justify belief—this was 
abundantly supplied by the very spirit of his proceedings, as 
well as by the miracles which we are presently told that he 
performed—but of a supernatural sign to compel belief; that 
foolish demand which is made in every age by hearts hardened 
against moral evidence, and which equally fails to convince 
them. Jesus replied, as on other occasions, by refusing the 
demand made in a spirit of defiance, but at the same time in- 
timating that the sign would one day be given, and that to 
their confusion. For this end their evil spirit toward him 
was already preparing. They who demanded to know his au- 
thority for rebuking their profanation of God’s house would 
be carried on by that evil spirit, not only to courses involving 
the destruction of that house, but to the destruction of the 
true temple of which that was but the shrine, the “ house not 
made with hands,” which formed in his person the dwelling- 
place of God. And when their rage had achieved that tri- 
umph, he would give them the clearest sign of his authority, 
by raising up again in three days that edifice, whose glory in- 
finitely surpassed the forty years’ work of Herod on Mount 
Zion. “He spake of the temple of his body.” His words had 
an apparent sense, which was all that their carnal minds could 
see at present; and even this they willfully perverted by the 
alteration of one word, in order to make out a charge of blas- 
phemy against him. He said, “ Destroy this temple ”’—in the 
tone of indignant remonstrance, like, “Fill ye up the measure 
of your fathers.” And the very means they used to fulfill his 
words was by suborning false witnesses to make him say, “J 
eill destroy it.’ Hidden beneath this apparent sense, was 
not only the prediction of the destruction of the temple by the 
Romans, as the only cure for the pollutions they had brought 
upon it; but the deeper spiritual prophecy of his own death 
and resurrection, the end of which would be the establishment 
of the trué temple in heaven; where the seer of Patmos beheld 
no visible temple, “for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb 
are the temple of it.”’ Even his disciples did not perceive 
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this meaning till after his resurrection. “They remembered,” 
as soon as they saw his zeal for his Father’s house, the Script- 
ure which marked this as a character of the Christ; but it 
needed reflection after the event, to call to their remembrance 
the true import of his life and sayings; and it is that remem- 
brance, recalled by the Holy Spirit, that St. John has recorded 
for our learning. It is another indication of the progressive 
character of their faith, that only then “ did they believe the 
Scripture, and the word which Jesus had said.” 

These deeds of authority, and the miracles which Jesus 
performed at the Passover, gained him for the first time many 
converts—converts at least in outward profession. But here 
we meet with one of the most striking and affecting records 
in his whole history. “Many Gelieved (or trusted) in his 
name; but Jesus did not érust himself to them.” It is diffi- 
cult to express the antithesis involved in the repetition of the 
word, which’ our version wholly loses. But it is not difficult 
to read the lesson of the reserve with which Christ treated 
these first converts of his public ministry. A reason is given, 
which both explains his conduct and testifies to his omniscient 
power of discerning the hearts of men. He saw the elements 
of instability in su.ne, and of hypocrisy and perhaps even 
treachery in others, which would surely bring disgrace on his 
cause ; and he would not own them, or attach himself to them, 
in such a manner as to imperil that cause through them. 
Probably these converts, in their carnal and selfish zeal, be- 
gan with the mistake which was afterward repeated by so 
many of his followers, by looking for an independent king- 
dom; and he would not commit himself to them as king of 
the Jews.® 

§ 3. But there were a few in whom he did place confidence. 
The type of these is the ruler Nicodemus, a man by no means 
free from the prejudices of his nation and his order, but show- 
ing the first elements of true faith in his hearty recognition of 
the divine authority attested by the miracles of Christ.° This 
conviction, which many of his fellow-rulers shared, he had the 
honesty to avow :—* Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher 
sent from God ;” and, though there was something of proud 
reserve, as well as of moral cowardice, in the manner of his 
coming to Christ, his sincerity contrasted very favorably with 
the hollow demonstrations which Jesus had rejected. To him 
the Lord unfolded for the first time the deepest mysteries of 
his kingdom: the need of regeneration to enter it; the death 
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of the Son of Man and only-begotten Son of God for the sal- 
vation of all who should believe in him; and the condemna- 
tion of the world for its willful unbelief. In this discourse the 
Three Persons of the Trinity are all revealed in their working 
for man’s redemption: the Father loving the world so as even 
to give his Son to die for man; the Son coming down from 
heaven to be lifted up on the cross, and ascending to heaven 
again; and the Spirit renewing the hearts of those who should 
enter the kingdom of heaven. The detailed exposition of our 
Lord’s. discourses, however, does not fall within the plan of 
this work.” 

§ 4. Our Lord’s discernment of the premature and unstable 
professions of the many who believed on him would be a suf- 
ficient reason for his retirement from Jerusalem to the coun- 
try districts of Judzea, where he gradually, but surely, gathered 
converts, who were baptized, not by himself, but by his disci- 
ples." His converts soon exceeded those of John, who still 
continued to baptize, and who was now at Adnon, near Salim, 
a spot which numerous streamlets make very convenient for 
an encampment.” The people were now perplexed by some- 
thing like an appearance of rivalry between the two new 
teachers; and one of the Jews,’* who had engaged in a con- 
troversy upon purifying with John’s disciples, came to him to 
ask, seemingly in a somewhat taunting spirit, how it was that 
he, to whom he had borne witness near the Jordan, was ap- 
parently superseding him in his ministry. John took the oc- 
casion to bear to Christ a final testimony, no less remarkable 
for its explicit statements of Gospel truth than for its pro- 
found humility and self-renunciation. Reminding both parties 

‘to the controversy that He had always insisted on the superior- 
ity of Christ to himself, as being the very purpose of his mis- 
sion, he marks this as the divinely appointed order :—‘ Hr 
must increase, I must decrease.” And to this law he not 
merely submits, but derives from it unbounded satisfaction. 
Likening himself to the bridegroom’s friend (or paranymph) 
at a wedding, rejoicing at the bridegroom’s voice, while Christ 
rejoiced over his pure spouse, the Church about to be re- 
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deemed, he declares, “This my joy therefore is fulfilled.” 
Though himself destined to remain outside of the Christian 
Church, he concludes his testimony by pointing to his disci- 
ples and all his hearers the way within it. The limits of his 
own mission, strictly defined from the first, were now reached ; 
and he sends them, for the measureless gifts of God’s Spirit, 
to Him who had come from heaven and was above all, promis- 
ing everlasting life if they believed on the Son, and denounc- 
ing the abiding wrath of God on unbelievers.’® 
§ 5. Having thus stood faithful against the greatest temp- 
tation, probably, that ever assailed a mere man, the same 
temptation to which an angel had yielded, of rivalry with the 
Son of God, John could carry a good conscience into the 
prison to which he was soon afterward consigned. Thus far 
we have only seen John preaching and baptizing in the wil- 
derness and near the Jordan; but it would seem that, as he 
advanced up the river into Galilee, the interest which Herod 
Antipas always retained in the Jewish religion led him to 
wish to hear the prophet.. John appeared before him in a 
guise unlike the delicate attire of the courtier, with his wild 
Nazarite locks, and his prophet’s mantle of camel’s-hair, such 
as Elijah had when he showed himself to Ahab. In the 
court, as in the wilderness, he went straight to the object of 
his mission, repentance and reformation from positive sin. 
Herod had married Herodias, the self-divorced wife of his 
half-brother Philip; and, regardless. alike of the king’s favor 
and the woman’s vengeance, he said, “It is not lawful for thee 
to have her!” . For this offense, Herod, instigated by Herodi- 
as, and casting to the winds all the better feelings that had 
led him to send for John, added to all the crimes which he 
had had such an opportunity to renounce, that of shutting up 
John in prison. How reluctant he was to proceed further, 
both from respect for John and fear of the people, who held 
the Baptist for a prophet, and how his conscience troubled 
him for this step, we shall soon see."® 
6. Meanwhile the Pharisees, who may be supposed to 
have aided Herodias in exciting her husband against John, 
prepared to attack Jesus in his turn, for they had been alarm- 
ed by hearing that he made and baptized more disciples than 
John. Jesus heard of their plots and of John’s imprisonment 
about the same time; and he resolved to remove from Judxa 
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into Galilee.” This may’ seem # strange step, considering 
that it was Herod who had imprisoned John. But our Lord’s 
real danger was from the Jews; and in the retired district 
round the Lake of Galilee, he wou:d be safe from Herod till 
He gave him some personal offense. 

The route which Christ followed is particularly marked by 
John: “He must needs go through Samaria,”’* that is, the 
district, not the city. It is by no means to be assumed that 
this was just the natural route. Even from Jerusalem, travel- 
ers often followed the route up the Jordan, to avoid contact 
with the hated Samaritans; and the appearance of a Jewish 
traveler at Jacob’s well was unusual enough to cause surprise. 
But from our Lord’s starting-point, on the Jordan and appar- 
ently rather high up its course, the valley of the river was 
much the nearest road to the Lake of Galilee; and he went 
out of his way when he turned to the left through a pass 
leading into the valley of Shechem. Hence St. John’s use of 
that “must,” the force of which we had just now to notice. 
It marks the order in which our Saviour’s public mission was 
fulfilled. Driven from Jerusalem and Judea, he repaired to 
the more ancient sanctuary of Israel, where Abraham, Jacob, 
and Joshua had set up the worship of Jehovah. ‘Sitting by 
the well which tradition cherished as the gift of Jacob,’ in 
the valley between mounts Gerizim and Ebal, he expounded 
to a degraded woman of the half-heathen people of Sychar,” 
who yet boasted to be the true children of the patriarchs, his 
own great gift of living water in the heart, and the spiritual 
worship which should supersede that both of Jerusalem and 
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1% The site of this well is one of 
the few special localities of our Lord’s 
life which is absolutely undisputed. 
It lies about 14 mile E. of the city, 
close to the lower road, and just be- 
yond the wretched hamlet of Baldta. 
Among the Mahometans and Samar- 
itans it is known as Bir el-Yakub, 
or ’Ain Yakub ; the Christians some- 
times eall it Bir es-Samariyeh—“ the 
well of the Samaritan woman.” 
Formerly there was a square hole 
opening into a carefully-built vaulted 
chamber, about 10 feet square, in the 
floor of which was the true mouth of 
the well. Now a portion of the vault 
has fallen in and completely covered 
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up the’mouth, so that nothing can be 
seen above but a shallow pit half 
filled with stones and rubbish. The 
well is deep—75 ft. when last meas- 
ured—and there was probably a con- 
siderable accumulation of rubbish at 
the bottom. Sometimes it contains 2 
feve feet of water, but at others it is 
quite dry. It is entirely excavated 
in the solid rock, perfectly round, 9 
ft. in diameter, with the sides hewn 
smooth and regular. 

1” A contemptuous variety of the 
name of Shechem. The phrase ‘‘a 
woman of Samaria,” which our trans- 
lators have used to express ‘‘ Samari- 
tan” in the feminine, is ‘apt to mis- 
lead the English reader. 
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Gerizim ; and her eagerness to impart the news to her fellow: 
townsmen brought-to him disciples, who at once received him 
with that spiritual faith in his true mission which the Jews 
had wanted: “ We have heard him ourselves, and know that 
this is indeed the Curis, the Saviour of the world.” ” 

§ 7. Having stayed two days at Sychar, Jesus proceeded 
into Galilee. “For Jesus himself testified,” says St. John, 
“that a prophet hath no honor in his own country.”* We 
can not stay to discuss whether this is an explanation of our 
Lord’s reason for leaving Judea, “his own country” by 
birth,” or whether it is not rather a prophecy of the reception 
he was about to meet in Galilee, which is certainly the sense 
of “his own country ” elsewhere, as it was the country of his 
parents and of his own early life—whether his own emphatic 
testimony, that a prophet hath no honor in his own country, 
was a reason for his seeking honor where he might have it, 
or rather a motive for going forward to meet the shame 
which he came to bear. Whichever be the trne meaning, the 
saying must at least be rescued from that degraded sense in 
which it is so often quoted, as if it were the just complaint of 
disappointed pride. It was certainly not uttered in this spirit - 
by Him who said, “I receive not honor from men.” We 
think of worldly honor, where our Saviour spoke of that ac- 
ceptance of his mission, which alone is true honor to a prophet 
of God. On his first arrival in Galilee, this honor seemed to 
be paid to him; for the report of his miracles at Jerusalem, 
brought by the Galileans who had gone up to the Passover, 
secured him a favorable reception; but it was only in appear- 
ance. His marked rejection at his own city of Nazareth ** 
soon proved that, whether the first application of the words 
just quoted be to Jerusalem or to Galilee, they were true 
alike of both. They were, in fact, uttered by our Saviour as 
the enunciation of a great general principle, and one much 
higher than the worldly maxim, that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. The saying was a sorrowful statement of the truth, 
that they to whom the Gospel is brought nearest are the least 
ready to receive it; that the prophet is rejected, even where 


* John iy. 1-42. Bishop Horsley’s 
Sermons on this text are full of in- 
struction: though perhaps he presses 
too far his argument, that the Sa- 
maritans had learned from the Pen- 
tateuch alone to expect a spiritual 
and universal Saviour. 
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place, furnishes another instance of 
the supplemental character of his 
Gospel. 

3 Luke iv. 16-31. The question, 
whether the rejection of Christ at 
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the Gospel Harmony. 
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he ought to be first accepted, “in his own country ” where he 
is best known, as Jesus was already known in Galilee by his 
miracle in Cana, nay, as he elsewhere adds, “in his own 
house.” 

This question of interpretation is closely connected with 
another, which involves one,of the greatest difficulties of the 
Gospel Harmony :—Did our Saviour, upon this return from 
his first Passover, at once commence his public ministry in 
Galilee, or did he spend another period in comparative pri- 
vacy? The former seems the natural inference from the first 
three Gospels; though it is equally true that, taken alone, 
they would suggest the still earlier date, immediately upon 
Christ’s baptism. On the other hand, St. John seems to im- 
ply that the healing of the nobleman’s son was the only great 
incident of this second visit of Jesus to Galilee;** but the 
supplemental character of his Gospel makes it unsafe to ar- 
gue from his silence, nor are the words “after this,” at the 
beginning of Chap. V., a mark of immediate sequence. If 
the feast of John v. 1 be a Passover, it is almost necessary 
to place our Lord’s first circuit before it; because we can 
hardly suppose a whole year to have been occupied by the 
events of John iii. and iv., nor does it seem possible to admit 
the necessary inference, that two full years of our Lord’s 
ministry passed before he chose his Apostles. If the feast of 
John v. 1 be the Feast of Tabernacles, we have half a year 
for those events, and a year and a half for our Lord’s minis- 
try in Galilee, up to his last Passover. The question seems 
incapable of positive decision ; but the balance of probability 
appears to point to the order indicated above. 

§ 8. On entering Galilee from Samaria, Jesus went to 
Cana, led apparently by the same connection which had be- 
fore caused his presence at the marriage there.*° His return 
came to the ears of a courtier of Herod Antipas, whose son 
was at the point of death with a‘fever. The manner of the 
courtier’s coming to Christ illustrates the spirit in-which “ the 
Galileans received Him.” There»seems to have been an ex- 
pectation that he would be lavish of his miracles for the bene- 
fit of his own countrymen, with very little thought of their 
higher purpose. The courtier appears to have come, like 
Naaman to Elisha, thinking that his visit was an honor to 
the prophet, who would doubtless go back with him at once. 
The plural form of our Lord’s rebuke—“ Except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will not believe,’—proves it to have been 
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meant for the Galileans in general. They had long known 
him; his first miracle had been performed at this very town, 
and they had seen what he had done at Jerusalem; and the 
evidence of his mission was complete. But they were heed- 
less of its real object, and seemed to think they had a right 
to any satisfaction of their curiosity. The courtier was too 
intent on his own distress to have patience for the lesson ; 
but though there was impatience, there was also earnest faith, 
in his rejoinder,—“ Sir, come down ere my child die.” This 
mixed state of mind our Lord treated with as much wisdom 
as compassion. Instead of going down with the courtier to 
Capernaum, he tells him to “go his way,” but with the as- 
surance that “his child lived.” That the courtier began to 
understand the lesson of submission as well as faith, appears 
from the leisurely mode of his return. It was about noon 
when the conversation took place;** and the moderate jour- 
ney from Cana to Capernaum could have been accomplished 
the same evening.. But, in spite of the father’s impatience, 
he stays to rest his servants and horses; and when, on the 
following day, he is met with the joyful tidings, “Thy son 
liveth,” his first question proves that he was prepared for the 
event itself, and only anxious to connect it with the Saviour’s 
word; “he inquired of them the how when he began to 
amend.” The answer sets the seal to the decisive evidence 
of the miracle, in which, as compared with the first miracle at 
Cana, we have the new feature, that it was performed at a 
distance from its object. At Cana, Christ speaks the word, 
and the father did not fail to mark the time, as it was just 
noon. At Capernaum, the effect follows at the same instant, 
the nature of the disease being such as to enable the by-stand- 
ers to mark the very hour at which “ the fever left him.” *” The 
servants set out from Capernaum with the news, ignorant of 
what had passed at Cana, and find their message received as 
the confirmation of hope, rather than an unlooked-for. deliv- 
erance from despair. Then did master and servant alike see 
the deeper grace which lay beneath the gift of healing, the 
new life to their own souls: “ himself believed, and his whole 
house.” There remains but. one wonder unexplained :—that 
a miracle resting on such evidence, and conveying such les- 
sons, should not produce the like faith in all who read it. 
This brief sojourn at Cana, and this great miracle, which 
the order of St. John seems to require us to place immedi.’ 
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ately after the return of Jesus from Jerusalem to Galilee, may 
be regarded as a preface to the opening of his public ministry 
in the. latter country, which we may place about the begin- 
ning of a.p. 28. 

§ 9. “ The word which began from Galilee, after the bap- 
tism which John preached,” is the description of our Sav- 
iour’s ministry by St. Peter.” This view agrees so entirely 
with the order of the first thiee Evangelists, that, had we 
possessed their Gospels only, we should scarcely have sus- 
pected the interval which is filled up with such momentous 
events in the Gospel of St. John. The full view of the case, 
drawn from the comparison of all the four Gospels, seems to 
be this:—As the first experimental step in. Christ’s public 
ministry, he presented himself as-the Son of God, the prom- 
ised Messiah, among those Jews who claimed to be the pure 
children of Abraham, at the centre of their religious system, 
the Temple in Jerusalem. Not till they had rejected this 
special offer of grace to them, and plotted against his life, did 
he open his wider mission of mercy to the mixed race of the 
Galileans ;*° and their position in relation to the Jews of Ju- 
dza in some sense foreshadows the extension of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles. Those higher privileges, of which the Ju: 
dean Jews boasted, proved the chief obstacle to their recep- 
tion of Christ as the Saviour of sinners; and so he turned to 
“the lost sheep of tho house of Israel.” Thus, while his first 
open revelation as the promised Messiah was made in the 
Temple of Jerusalem at the Passover, the true beginning of 
his Gospel, in the stricter sense, as “ the word which God sent 
unto the children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ,” 
was first opened by the Galileans. If his public ministry be- 
gan at Jerusalem, his open preaching began in Galilee. Per- 
haps this relation is implied in the peculiar phraseology of 
St. Luke, that “Jesus returned, by the power of the Spirit, 
into Galilee.” *® ‘This course was in complete accordance with 
prophecy, which had marked out the very spot in Galilee, 
where Capernaum stood by the lake, on the borders of Zabu- 
lon and Naphthali, as the chief scene of the Messiah’s minis- 
try.’ Nor should we omit to observe the coincidence that, 
as the captivity of Israel had begun with the Galileans, so to 
them was first proclaimed the liberty of the Gospel. 


8 Acts'x. 37. 81Js. ix. 1,2; Matt. iv. 18-16. For 
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From this point the first three Evangelists begin their con- 
tinuous narratives of our Saviour’s life. What precedes this, 
in each of them, is introductory:—The birth and youth of 
John and Jesus, the ministry of John, and -Christ’s baptism 
and temptation. Of these matters it is not probable that 
either of the three Evangelists had any direct personal knowl- 
edge. St. Luke, who tells us that he followed those “ who 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word,” is most full on those first incidents which he could 
only have learned from the members of the Holy Family. 
All three give a brief account of the ministry of John the 
Baptist, received, no doubt, from those of his disciples who 
followed Christ. Their narrative of the temptation must 
have been derived by Matthew directly, by Mark and Luke 
at second-hand, from Him who passed through the conflict. 
After this, each of the three Gospels makes a pause, such as 
would be properly marked by the beginning of a new chapter, 
or even by making all that precedes a separate introduction. 
Théir omission of the events meanwhile recorded by St. 
John is not surprising. Matthew, himself a native of Caper- 
naum, naturally begins with our Lord’s residence in that city, 
when, “leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Caperna- 
um.”.*? Luke, who, as we have seen, obtained information 
from the Holy Family, makes Christ’s rejection at Nazareth 
the first principal event. Mark, writing under the direction 
of Peter, begins with the call of that apostle and his fellow- 
fishermen on the shores of the Lake of Galilee. It is need- 
less to discuss the refined question, Why did not St. Mark 
record those events of which Peter was the witness as well 
as John at Bethabara (or Bethany), at Cana, at Jerusalem, at 
Sychar, and again at Cana? Perhaps the extent to which 
Mark should be viewed as Peter’s organ has been exaggerated. 
At all events, it is enough that John was an especially fit wit- 
ness to that ‘period, not only from his constant companion- 
ship, but from his deeper insight into his Master’s teaching. 

In all that has now been said, the higher authority of the 
Evangelists, as inspired writers, is left untouched. The 
whole. doctrine of inspiration itself rests on the previous es- 
tablishment of the character of the sacred writers as well-in- 
formed, competent, and honest witnesses. The same Lord, 
who promised the Spirit to guide his disciples into all the 
truth, and to bring to their remembrance all his words, chose 
those disciples to be “ eye-witnesses and attendants of the 
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word.” It was from those who had this character that St. 
‘Luke claims to have had “a perfect understanding of all 
things from the very first,” and therefore to be qualified to 
write of them. And the very Evangelist who records the 
promise of the Holy Spirit rests his own credibility on his 
external means of information, as well as on the internal as- 
surance of the Spirit to his truth:—%“ He that saw it bare 
record, and his record is true: and he knoweth that he saith 
true, that ye might believe.” ** Inspiration gives an authority 
in addition to their credibility. 

§ 10. The epoch thus chosen by the first three Evangelists, 
as the commencement of our Lord’s public ministry, is most 
emphatically marked by the words of Luke: “Jesus returned 
in the power of the Spirit into Galilee.” ** The time had 
come, as he himself soon proclaimed at Nazareth, when the 
Spirit moved him to make a full and plain declaration of his 
Messiahship and his Gospel. All three Evangelists begin 
this portion of their narrative with the great fact of his proc- 
lamation of “the Gospel of the kingdom.” ** His first words 
echo those of his forerunner :—“ The time is fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and believe the Gos- 
pel.” He does not yet announce the kingdom of heaven as 
come, but only its near approach, as the call to the prepara- 
tion of heart needful for entrance within its pale. This is 
not, at least in its primary sense, the language of expectation 
for that kingdom of glory, for which the Church still prays; 
for Christ proclaimed the real advent of the kingdom of grace 
and life in the hearts of penitent believers :—“ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ,;” *°—“ The 
publicans and harlots enter into the kingdom of heaven before 
yow” (the Pharisees). But to all else, up to the very close of 
his ministry, Christ proclaimed the kingdom of heaven only as 
nigh. It only came to those who entered it with the prep- 
aration on which first John, and then Christ himself, insisted. 
But this was the great difference in their ministry. John 
never ceased to point to a far greater One who was coming 
after him: Christ declared that the fullness of time was come, 
and the prophecies were fulfilled in himself. The prepara- 
tion required by John was repentance and reformation. 
Christ goes deeper, and besides repentance he demands faith, 
—readiness to believe from the heart the truths he came to 
teach. This was his claim in the outset of his ministry, re- 
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serving for its course the full revelation of those truths and 
the spiritual exposition of that faith; the laws of the king- 
dom of heaven. Thus much, however, was clear from the 
first, that, in proclaiming the new order of things as a king- 
dom, Christ pointed to the fulfillment of the covenant with 
David, and claimed all the authority of his promised seed. 

The news of his preaching soon spread through all the dis- 
trict of northern Galilee. Unlike John, who had lifted up his 
voice in the wilderness, and waited for converts to come out to 
him, Jesus went round from village to village, appearing as a 
worshiper in the synagogues, and availing himself of the cus- 
tomary invitation to speak to the people; and “he was glori- 
fied of all.” *7 

We are not told what or how much he taught—probably 
the simple lesson, expounded from the prophets, that “the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand.” How near it was, when 
he himself was present, was an announcement that he reserved 
for—or perhaps we should rather say was impelled by the 
Spirit to make to—the people of his own city. “ He came to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up.” ** And. there, 
even as he made the first plain announcement of his Messiah- 
ship, he encountered the first open opposition, for, as he him- 
self said, “ A prophet is not accepted in his own country.” 
Here, as was the custom in all the Galilean synagogues, but 
doubtless with a more eager expectation, he was invited to 
read the Scriptures and address the people. It was plainly 
not without some high purpose that he chose the passage of 
Isaiah: “ The Spirit of Jehovah is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, and to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind; to set at liber- 
ty them that are bruised; to preach the acceptable year of 
Jehovah” *—the Jubilee of the world. He closed the book, 
and returned it to the officer of the synagogue who kept the 
sacred rolls, and sat down. But all eyes remained fixed upon 
him in an expectation which he satisfied, rather than sur- 
prised, by announcing himself as the Christ, who was thus 
filled with the Spirit, to preach this Gospel:— This day is 
this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

At first, the hearers were divided between admiration. of 
the Prophet and offense at his origin, as the son of their hum- 
ble fellow-townsman Joseph.** But when, foreseeing that 
they would raise the selfish cry for signs and wonders te 
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glorify his own city, Jesus intimated that he was sent to the 
Gentiles—such as the Sidonian widow to whom Elijah minis- 
tered, and the Syrian leper whom Elisha healed," the Proph- 
et’s own countrymen being passed over in both cases—then 
their wonder turned to rage. They dragged him out of the 
city, to cast him from the hill upon which it was built ; but 
he passed unseen from the midst of them, and so escaped.” 

§ 11. Jesus next appeared at Capernaum, on the Lake of 
Galilee.** His residence at this city, which had already wit- 
nessed one of his greatest miracles, and perhaps more, is re- 
ferred to by himself ag having raised the place to heaven in 
privilege, though its unbelief cast it down to hell.“* Mean- 
while the place became the centre from which the “great 
light,” predicted by Isaiah, shone round upon “ the people that 
walked in darkness” and “sat in the region and shadow of 
death.” **° The tribes of Zabulon and Naphthali, after being 
seduced into idolatry through their neighborhood to the 
Pheenicians on the one side, were among the first who suc- 
cumbed to the attacks of the Assyrians on the other. Hay- 
ing been carried captive by Tiglath-pileser,”* their land was 
repeopled in a great degree by a mixture of heathen settlers, 
and thus the northern part of Galilee acquired both the name 
and character of “ Galilee of the Gentiles.” *’ 

Our Saviour’s chief resort was now the margin of that 
beautiful lake which is variously called the Sea of Galilee, of 
Tiberias, and of Gennesareth. “He walked by the Sea of 
Galilee,” not like the pilgrim who now tracks his footsteps— 


‘‘Where stately Jordan flows by many a palm, 
- Or where Gennesaret’s wave 
Delights the flowers to lave, 
That o’er her western slope breathe airs of balm. 


“All through the summer night, 
Those blossoms red and bright * 
Spread their soft breasts, unheeding, to the breeze, 
Like hermits watching still 
Around the sacred hill 
Where erst our Saviour watched upon his knees. 





41 Luke iv. 23-28. 47 See further in Notes and Iilus- 
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‘“The Paschal moon above 
Seems like a saint to rove, 
Left shining in the world with Christ alone; 
* Below, the iake’s still face 
Sleeps sweetly in th’ embrace 
Of mountains terrac’d high with mossy stone. 


‘“‘Here may we sit, and dream 

Over the heavenly theme, 
Till to our soul the former days return; 

Till on the grassy bed, 

Where thousands once He. fed, 
The world’s incarnate Maker we discern.” 
The region of beauty, thus mused over by the poet, was to 
Hr the scene of constant labor for the souls that sat there in 
darkness. Days begun in preaching were filled up with the 
relief of hundreds who were sick, maimed, or tormented with 
devils; and the ensuing nights were spent in lonely agonies 
of prayer, or in crossing over the stormy lake. Here Christ 
is first presented to our view as preaching the Word of God 
to such multitudes, that he was fain to seek a station whence 
to address them on the lake itself. Two fishing-boats were 
drawn up on the beach, while their owners were employed in 
washing their nets. Jesus entered one of them, which was 
Simon’s, as St. Luke simply tells us, without any allusion to 
his previous call.°° After teaching the people from a short 
distance off the coast, Christ bade Simon and-his brother An- 
drew to put out into deep water, and to let down their nets. 
Now appears the first mark of recognition : :—“ Master,” says 
Simon, “ we have toiled all the night, and have taken nothing: 
nevertheless, at thy word, I will let down the net.”* The 
cast was followed by such a haul of fish, that the net broke ; 
they called for help to their partners, the owners of the other 
ship, who were no other than John the son of Zebedee, and 
his brother James; and the fish so loaded both the ships, 
that they began to sink. Overcome by these wonders, Peter 
fell down upon his knees, saying, “ Depart from me, for Iam 
a sinful man, O Lord,” thus, by direct prayer to Christ, with 

*® Keble, Christian Year: ‘* Third 

Sunday in Advent.”—The Sea of 


Galilee is of an oval shape, about 13 
geographical miles long, and 6 broad. | 


markabie fegture is its deep depres- 
sion, ils surface being no less than 
700 feet below the level of the ocean. 
Like almost all lakes of volcanic ori- 


The river Jordan enters it at its 
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southern end. In fact the bed of the 
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great Jordan valley. Its most re- 





gin, it occupies the bottom of a great 
basin, the sides of which shelve down 
with a uniform slope from the sur- 
rounding plateaus. 
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confession of sin, recognizing for the first time his true di- 
vinity.” ‘ee ; 

What John records was not yet a call to constant attend- 
ance on the Master and the ministry of the Word, though 
enough had passed to designate these first disciples for their 
future ministry, especially when they baptized Christ’s con- 
verts, and when he spoke to them of their part in the coming 
spiritual harvest. Their return to their homes and their call- 
ings was an act of duty, and it gave them besides the oppor- 
tunity of preparing for their final call in that gradual manner 
which usually marks God’s own processes. We see them 
diligently employed in hard and often fruitless work, and the 
two of them, who are able to employ hired servants, sharing 
their father’s labors with filial piety. That, amid their world- 
ly business, they may have somewhat forgotten their higher 
calling, is in accordance with human nature, and seems almost 
implied in their occupation about their nets while Jesus was 
preaching on the shore. With his own exquisite gentleness 
he recalls them to himself, first by using Peter’s boat to ad- 
dress the people from, and then by repaying its use with a 
generosity which was nevertheless eclipsed by the miracle it 
involved. So Peter falls down, not to thank the giver for 
the fish, but to glorify the Lord by a confession that proved 
himself to be now prepared for the work to which he is forth- 
with called :—“ Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.” ** The interpretation of this figure was made by Christ 
himself, when he compared the kingdom of heaven to a net 
cast into the sea; and the lesson was repeated in his last in- 
terview with his disciples on the Lake of Galilee, when the 
fact that, with another miraculous draught of fishes, “the net 
did not break,” intimated that the time was at length come to 
reward the spiritual labors of these “fishers of men.” 

Meanwhile they left all, fish, nets, and ship, to become the 
constant followers of Christ; and the same course was taken 
by their partners, James and John, who had returned to the 
shore, and were busy with their father Zebedee, mending 
their broken nets, when Jesus called them in the words he 
had used to Peter and Andrew. It is a fine touch in St. 
Mark’s narrative, that their father was not left uncared for: 
“They left their father Zebedee in the ship with the hired 
servants.” °° 

Throughout this whole narrative we have assumed that the 
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fuller account of Luke relates to the same events as the brief- 
er story of Matthew and Mark. Those who take a different 
view are not agreed as to which call should be the earlier ; 
and,as to difficulties arising from minor discrepancies, they 
may be once for all disposed of by the following arguments, 
which are conclusive in this and many similar cases :—“ That 
there are some difficulties, yet such as hardly deserve that 
name, in the bringing to a perfect agreement of the two ac- 
counts, every one will readily admit ; but, wherever these oc- 
cur, the taking refuge at once in the supposition that an event 
happened, with immaterial variations, twice or even three 
times over, seems a very questionable untying of the knot... . 
Very often a far more real difficulty is thus created. ... Any 
one who considers the various aspects, yet all true, in which 
the same event will present itself from different points of view 
to different witnesses,—who keeps in mind how very few 
points in any complex fact or event any narration whatever 
can seize,—least of all a written one, which in its very nature 
is limited,—will little wonder when two or three relators have 
in part seized diversely the culminating points of a narrative, 
—have brought out different moments of an event. He will 
rather be grateful to that providence of God, which thus often 
sets us not merely in the place of one by-stander, but of many ; 
allows us to see the acts of Christ, every side of which is sig- 
nificant, from various points of view, to hear, of his discourses, 
not merely so much as one disciple took in and carried away, 
but also that which sank especially deep into the heart and 
memory of another.” ** 

§ 12. The following Sabbath was a memorable day at Ca- 
pernaum.” In the midst of the synagogue, where Jesus ap- 
peared according to his custom, exciting new astonishment by 
the power of his teaching, there was one of those unhappy 
wretches called Demoniacs. The state of such persors has 
been a most fruitful topic of controversy; but one thing is 
quite clear, that its reality can not be denied or explained 
away, without impugning the whole truth of the Gospels. For 
they most clearly assume the personal presence of evil spirits 
in the possessed man, overpowering his will and governing his 
actions. The unclean spirits are said to “enter in” and “ de- 
part out of” the patients. They speak and are spoken to, 
both while within their victims and after they have come out. 
They hold converse with Christ in a manner quite unsuitable 
to the sufferers, but just on the terms we should expect from 
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fallen spirits, still in rebellion against his authority, which yet 
they are compelled toown. He fixes their very place of abode, 
after they have left the bodies of their victims. In the face 
of all these statements, to explain away possession as epilepsy, 
or lunacy, is to accuse our Saviour and the Evangelists of a 
delusion or imposture (and it could scarcely have been the 
former) as gross as that of the modern “spiritualists.” In 
some cases, bodily or mental disease may have co-existed with 
the possession, which is therefore classed with sicknesses, 
while at the same time distinguished from lunacy,” a distinc- 
tion which was clearly drawn by the Jews themselves.” Nor 
can it be said that Jesus simply used the name that had first 
been established by an erroneous. belief, just as we keep the 
word lunacy. What should we think of a physician, who so 
used that word as to imply his belief in the thing? who 
should describe the cure of his patients as the moon ceasing 
to afflict them? nay, who should solemnly address the moon, 
and, with the authority of its Creator, bid it leave off hurting 
the patient? We donot affect to explain the state itself; nor 
need sceptical philosophers complain ‘of this, till they have ex- 
plained mental derangement. The limits and mutual reactions 
of the spiritual, mental, and corporeal faculties in man have as 
yet baffled all the researches of science. It is enough that we 
can see in this condition a consequence of the doctrine of a 
usurped kingdom of evil in the world, under a personal head 
(dvaBoro¢) With many followers and ministers (daipovec, Sarpdyes) 
who exercise power over fallen man.” 

“ Jesus went about healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil.” In his own temptation he had sternly rebuked Satan’s 
attempt to make him a subject, and now he proved his right 
to the kingdom by his unbounded power over evil spirits, who 
confess their own defeat. Nay, even before he exerts his 
power, they anticipate their-doom. They know that that 
doom is certain, that “their time is short,” and that he is both 
the divine “Lord of Angels” (the Archangel), alike of the 
holy and the fallen, and “the seed of the woman” who was to 
“bruise the serpent’s head.” So, while he taught in the syn- 
agogue at Capernaum, the devil cried out, in surprise and ter- 
ror, “Ha! What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of 
Nazareth ? Art thou come to destroy us ?”—as on other oc- 
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casions, “ Art thou come to torment us before the time?”™ 
But he adds, “I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of 
God;” and this is one of the most remarkable points in our 
Lord’s dealings with the evil spirits, the testimony they bear 
to him. Hell is before Earth in acknowledging her Lord. 
Fear has a quicker perception than Love, or even than the 
sense of need. “The devils also believe and tremble.” This 
confession has been regarded by some as an involuntary ut- 
terance of truth or as an act of abject fawning, and by others 
as an unwilling testimony extorted by the power of Christ. 
But the fact that he rejects it concurs with other considera- 
tions in suggesting that. its real motivo was malicious. His 
acknowledgment by the devils seems tv be closely connected 
with the accusation of the Jews :—‘ He casteth out devils by 
Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” But while their con- 
fession proved that he was their master, he will not accept 
their testimony to his spiritual character and mission. He, 
who had other and greater witness even than John the Bap- 
tist, will not. use thet utterances to reveal what is revealed 
by his own word. So on this, and all similar occasions, he 
silences, we may say muzzles, the evil spirit, who takes a part- 
ing revenge by doing all the harm he could to the man’s body, 
as he had tried to do to our Saviour’s reputation. But the 
same power that cast him out, at once healed the body he had 
mangled.“ This example of our Saviour’s power over the 
spiritual world was all the more striking by its contrast to 
those attempts at exorcism by which the Jews did little more 
than admit their belief in the reality of possession, and prove 
the fallacy of their charge against Christ, that his real exor- 
cisms proved him to be in league with evil spirits. The fame 
of his decisive victory over Satan spread through all the 
neighboring parts of Galilee.” 

From the synagogue, Christ went to the house of Peter, 
and healed his wife’s mother, who was sick of a fever. The 
fact of Peter’s marriage, which thus comes out incidentally, is 
alluded to by St. Paul as an argument for his own liberty to 
marry if he had only thought it expedient. This is one of the 
many cases, in which the facts recorded in Scripture seem 
specially designed to anticipate the errors of later ages. This 
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great Sabbath of “ doing good” was closed by an evening no 

less memorable. As soon as the sun had set, the people, whe 
had scrupled to carry the sick to Christ before the Sabbath 
ended, brought all in the town who were suffering from every 
form of disease, and among them many demoniacs; and Jesus 
healed them all, again imposing silence on the evil spirits, 
when they proclaimed him as the Christ. Thus did he show 
himself in the character foretold by Isaiah :—“ Himself took 
our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.” °° The memorable 
Sabbath, the events of which are thus circumstantially record- 
ed, may give us an example of our Lord’s labors in his minis- 
try, and show us how he fulfilled his own great saying con- 
cerning doing good on the Sabbath days:—“ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

§ 13. The next morning shows us another aspect of our 
Saviour’s character. Instead of indolent repose after such-a 
day of labor, he rose up long before the dawn, and went into 
a solitary place to pray. Besides the impressive example of 
early rising and prayer,” we see in this retirement, as in 
many other cases, the desire to withdraw himself out of the 
danger of a precipitate demonstration of premature zeal. Ac- 
cordingly, when his disciples found him, he at once proposed 
to leave Capernaum for a time, and preach the Gospel in the 
surrounding cities. So he went throughout all Galilee, teach- 
ing in the synagogues and healing the sick and possessed. But 
it was not Galilee alone that reaped the benefit. The fame of 
his teaching and his miracles drew multitudes from the neigh- 
boring parts of Syria, from the whole of Decapolis, and the re- 
gion beyond the Jordan and the lake, and even from Jerusalem 
and Judea.** 

This was Ohrist’s Lirst Circuit through Galilee. Its course 
is conjectured by Gresswell to have been, upon the whole, as 
follows:—“ First, along the western side of the Jordan, north- 
ward, which would disseminate the fame of Jesus in Decapo- 
lis; secondly, along the confines of the tetrarchy of Philip, 
westward, which would make him known throughout Syria; 
thirdly, by the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, southward ; and, lastly, 
along the verge of Samaria, and the western region of the 
Lake of Galilee—the nearest points to Judwa proper and to 
Persea—until it returned to Capernaum.”” Such a circuit 


6 Matt. viii. 4-17; Mark i. 29-34;] °° Matt. iy. 23-25; Mark i. 35-89 ; 
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must have occupied some months; but perhaps it is needlessly 
enlarged, in order to bring Jesus near the parts from which 
his followers came. It would rather seem, notwithstanding 
the indefinite phrase, “ all Galilee,” that this first circuit had a 
narrower scope.” After the man cured of leprosy had spread 
his fame abroad,” he avoided such great publicity by retiring 
into the desert; and it was there that “they came to him from 
every quarter.” Nor do the meagre details of this circuit 
seem consistent with a great extent or a long duration. Its 
only recorded incident is the miracle just referred to, by which 
Christ showed his power over a disease incurable in its viru- 
lence, and excluding the sufferer from the society of his fel- 
lows as well as the ordinances of religion; one which, for all 
these reasons, has ever been considered a type of inveterate 
sin. In healing the leper by a touch, our Saviour not only 
showed his power but claimed a right that belonged only to 
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the priest, and asserted his own exemption from ceremonial 
defilement.” In saying “TI will, be thou clean,” he assumed a 
still higher prerogative, and pointed to a more thorough puri- | 
fication of the whole nature; while, in sending the man to the 
priest, and bidding him offer the sacrifice appointed by Moses, 
he at once showed his own reverence for the law, and made 
his very enemies witnesses to the cure. The scene of this 
miracle was “a certain city,” the name of which is not men- 
tioned, but which seems to have been Christ’s abode for some 
time. But, in consequence of the multitudes who were at- 
tracted by .the fame of the miracle, which the healed leper 
“blazed abroad” contrary to our Lord’s injunction, he with- 
drew into the wilderness, and perhaps we may see in this cir- 
cumstance a premature termination of the circuit. St. Mark 
alone gives any hint of its duration by the indefinite phrase, 
that Christ returned to Capernaum “after [some] days.” 

§ 14. The return of Jesus to Capernaum was followed by 
one of the most important incidents of his ministry. We 
have seen that followers flocked to him even from Jerusalem 
and Judea. Among these, as well as from the cities of Gali- 
lee, there were many Pharisees and teachers of the law, who 
came to watch him. In their presence, Jesus performed his 
great miracle of curing the bedridden paralytic; but not till 
he had first said to him, “Thy sins be forgiven thee!” The 
Jews saw the full extent of the prerogative thus claimed. 
Malignant as was their spirit, in charging him with’ blas- 
phemy, their reasoning was perfectly right :—“ Who can for- 
give sins, but God alone?” And even before replying, 
. Christ proved his divine knowledge by discerning in their 
hearts the objection which horror suspended on their tongues. 
Then he makes good his claim by words as well as deeds. 
The force of his argument is often lost by overlooking the 
proper emphasis, “ Which is easier, to say, Thy sins be for- 
given thee, or to say, Rise up and walk?” The mere word 
proves nothing in either case; but when the act followed 
upon the latter command, it proved the power that attended 
_ the former. The helpless patient, rising up at the word of 


72 Matt. viii. 2-4; Mark i. 40-45; | those events which could not possibly 
Luke v. 12-16: comp. Lev. xiii., xiv., be put out of their proper order. 
Num. v. 2, 3.- With regard to the; After it he relates, without regard 
order of St. Matthew, it is to be ob-| to chronological sequence, the chief 
served that he evidently places the| events of our Lord’s earlicr minis- 
Sermon on the Mount as early as pos-| try in Galilee (c. viii., ix.), which 
sible, as the great epitome of our, Mark and Luke refer to their proper 
Lord's teaching, prefixing to if only ' places. otaseigbar’ 
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Christ, and carrying his bed to his own house, was a living 
proof that He who had dared also to utter to him the words 
of absolution had really “ power upon earth to forgive sins.” 
The force of the argument was at once felt by the people, 
who saw brought to their own doors a power which was the 
prerogative of the God of heaven; and “they glorified him, 
who had given such a power to man.” ‘The Pharisees and 
Doctors would carry back to Jerusalem the news that Jesus 
of Nazareth had now openly proclaimed his kingdom over 
the most sacred domain of man’s spiritual life, as a sinner 
seeking forgiveness from his offended God.” 

§ 15. The call of Levi or Matrurw, also at Capernaum, 
from the very booth where as a publican (portitor) he was 
collecting taxes, is placed by Mark and Luke directly after the 
healing of the paralytic; and there seems no sufficient reason 
for separating from it the feast given by Matthew, at which 
the presence of many publicans and sinners gave our Lord 
occasion to teach the offended Pharisees, that he had not 
come to call the righteous—those who fancied themselves 
such—but sinners, to repentance.” At the same banquet Je- 
sus answered the charge made against his disciples for not 
fasting, and taught, by the parable of the new wine in old 


"3 Matt. ix, 2-8; Mark ii. 1-12; 
Luke v.17-26. Various explanations 
have been given of the means to 
which the earnest faith of the bearers 
of the paralytic prompted them, in 
order to gain access to Christ, when 
they found it impossible to make 
their way through the crowd that 
blocked up the entrance to the inner 
court of the house. Around part, if 
not the whole of the court of an East- 
ern house, is a verandah, often 9 or 
10 feet deep, over which, when there 
is more than one floor, runs a second 
gallery of like depth, with a balus- 
trade. Bearing in mind that the re- 
ception-room is raised above the level 
of the court, we may suppose either 
(1) that our Lord was standing under 
the verandah, and the people in front 
inthe court. .The bearers of the sick 
man ascended the stairs to the roof 
of the house, and taking off a portion 
of the boarded covering of the veran- 
dah, or removing the awning over the 
impluyium, 70. wéoov, in the former 


case Iet down the bed through .the 
verandah roof, or in the latter, down 
by way of the roof, dia ray Kepapwy, 
and deposited it before the Saviour. 
(2) Another explanation presents it- 
self in considering the room where 
the company were assembled as the 
brepwov, and the roof opened for the 
bed to be the true roof of the house 
(Trench, Miracles, 199). ~ (8) And 
one still more simple is found in re- 
garding the house as one of the rude 
divellings still to be seen near the Sea 
of Galilee, a mere room ‘‘10 or 12 
feet high, and as many or more 
square,’’ with no opening except the 
door. The roof, used as a sleeping- 
| place, is reached by a ladder from the 
outside ; and the bearers of the paralyt- 
ic, unable to approach the door, would 
thus have ascended the roof, and 
having uncovered it (efoptéavrec), 
let him down into the room where our 
Lord was, 

| ™ Matt. ix. 9-14; Mark ii. 15-17; 
, Luke vy. 27-82. 
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bottles, and the new cloth sewn into an old garment, the im- 
possibility of confining the spiritual power of his kingdom 
within the dead letter of forms and traditions.” If, follow- 
ing the order of Matthew, we place after this the cure of the 
woman with an issue of blood, the restoration to life of the 
daughter of Jairus, the giving of sight to two blind men, and 
the casting a devil out of a dumb man,” we have, in this first 
stage of our Lord’s Galilean ministry, examples of nearly all 
his chief miracles. In each species of miracle we may trace 
some particular infirmity, the fruit and type of a marked sin, 
not necessarily in the individual sufferer, but in human na- 
ture. Disease, in general, is the result of sin, and the type 
of moral disorder; the demoniac, of passion ; the leper, of 
pollution ; the paralytic, of helpless prostration ; the loss of 
sight, and speech, and hearing, are emblems of the loss of 
spiritual sense by the willful shutting out of spiritual objects ; 
and the whole train of evils is crowned by death, the wages 
of sin. Nor, in considering the various forms of our Lord’s 
miracles, should we fail to notice the varied exhibitions of 
faith in those who came to him for relief; for it was in ex. 
citing and rewarding such faith that the moral power of his 
miracles. was chiefly shown. _ 

Thus, in the course of a year, had Jesus, after giving the 
Jews assembled at the Passover the first great opportunity 
which they lost, gathered in the first-fruits of spiritual harvest 
from the rejected soil of Samaria, and revealed the light of 
the Gospel amid the darkness of Galilee of the Gentiles, when 
according to the most probable, interpretation of John v. 1, 
the return of the Passover called him up for the second time 
to Jerusalem. 

§ 16. “ After this there was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem.”"’ The chronological difficulty in- 
volved in this passage is discussed . elsewhere ;”° and though 
the question seems incapable of absolute settlement, we may 
adopt the probability, that the “Feast” was the Passover 
(A.D. 28), as furnishing a definite, though not quite certain, 
order for the narrative. But the difficulty does not at all af- 
fect the importance of the ensuing transactions at Jerusalem, 
as giving occasion for the first of our Saviour’s great dis- 
courses, in controversy with the unbelieving Jews. In such 
discourses we first see the great principle, afterward so con- 


™ Matt. ix. 15-17; Mark ii. 18-22; 76 Matt. ix. 18-34; Mark v. 22-43; 
Luke vy. 33-39. \ | Luke viii. 41-56. ™ Jobnet. 
| 78 See Notes and Illustrations (B). 
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spicuous in the history of the Church, that’ controversy is 
called forth by opposition and: heresy, and then by controver- 
sy doctrine is established. ‘And the office of recording this 
aspect of our Lord’s ministry fellto John, not only as his 
most constant companion and the most intimate sharer of his 
thoughts, but as the apostle who survived till the heresies, 

which are more than once glanced atin the New Testament, 
had acquired such force as to be thus rebuked. The occasion 
was the miracle which Christ wrought on the palsied cripple 
at the pool which was fitly called Berumspa (the house of 
mercy), which was near the sheep-gate on the north-east side 
of the Temple.” It is said that the waters of this tank were 
connected with those of the pool of Siloam by subterraneous 
channels, through which there were sudden flushes that made 
the water bubble up in commotion.” At such seasons the 
water was supposed to have healing virtues; confined, how- 
ever, to the first who stepped down into the tank, round 
which porticoes were built, to shelter the multitudes of sick 
and cripples, who came to take their chance. The doubts 
that have been cast upon the prodigy do not in the least de- 
tract from the use made of it by Christ.** On the contrary, 
the supposition of its being a delusion sets the truth of his 
miracle in a more striking light, as being the reality of that 
power which was there vainly sought. In any case, the mir- 
acle itself displayed the power, which Jesus claimed in the 
subsequent discourse, of exercising authority both over the 
laws of nature and the positive institutions of religion. The 
case chosen by our Lord was among the most hopeless of all 
that lay in the House of Mercy. The cripple had been par- 
alyzed for thirty-eight years, the very period that his fore- 
fathers had wandered in the "wilderness ; ; and the burden of 
his infirmities was aggravated by the consciousness that they 
were the natural reward of his sins.” Thus he was a fit type 
of the people, in whom Jesus’ fulfilled the words of Isaiah, 

“ Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.” Je- 

sus healed him, not by helping him to the waters, nor by any 
other visible agency, but by the very command to use the 
powers that had been so long suspended: “ Rise, take up thy 


™ The large reservoir called the! °° Such a movement of water may 
Birket Israil, within the walls of the | be seen in a canal lock. 
city, close by the St. Stephen’s gate,| * Verse 4, which seems to assert 
and under the north-east wall of the | the reality of the miracle, is now res 
Haram area, is generally considered | garded as spurious. 
to be the modern representative of 8 See v. 14. 
Bethesda, 
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bed, and walk!” Some commentators see in this act a sor¢ 
of humiliation for the sin which had prostrated the sufferer. 
At all events, it involved other important consequences; for 
the offense which was loudly expressed by the Jews gave oc- 
casion to the first of those great doctrinal discourses of our 
Lord, which form so marked a feature of the Gospel of St. 
John. : 

“On the same day was the Sabbath;” and the Jews at 
once accused the man of Sabbath-breaking. They had, in- 
deed, the letter of the law on their side; for carrying a bur- 
den was a “servile work,” and this very act had been espe- 
cially denounced by the prophets.” But yet the man’s sim- 
ple answer involved.a decisive argument :—“ He that made 
me whole, the same said unto me, Take up thy bed and 
walk.” It is the same argument afterward urged on just 
such another occasion: “ How. can a man that is a sinner do 
such miracles ?” * 

Our Lord himself enforced the argument, in defending 
himself against the Jews, who would have put him to death 
as a Sabbath-breaker. Virtually denying their jurisdiction, 
he asserted his own supremacy over the Sabbath, and by im- 
plication over every positive law, by the proof just given of 
his authority over the laws of nature, and on no less a ground 
than his own supreme divinity, as equal with the Father :— 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” These words 
involve the whole spirit of Christ’s teaching in regard to the 
Sabbath. When God finished his work of creation, his Sab- 
batic rest was not inaction. He works continually, in his 
providence and his grace, in the work of sustaining his creat- 
ures, and especially in restoring them from their fall, and 
creating them anew to spiritual life. Thus has God ‘“ done 
good” hitherto, throughout the Sabbatic cycle of the ages. 
In this work, as in the material creation, the Word of God is 
the partaker and the true agent. So when he was made flesh, 
. he made the same use of his earthly Sabbaths, and employed 
them in alleviating the burdens of the nature he had as- 
sumed. Thus “the Son of Man” was constituted ‘“ Lord of 
the Sabbath.” In that character he proclaimed the great 
principles,—“ The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath ;’—“I will have mercy rather than sacri- 
fice ;’—and he added the practical law, which once received 
in its spirit would leave little room for casuistry, “ Wherefore 
it is awful ”—not simply allowable, as an exception, but right, 


€ Jer, xvii. 21-24; Neh. xv. 32-38.“ John ix. 16, 17, 24, 25, 29, 30. 
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as the very essence of the institution—“It is lawful To po 
Goop on .the Sabbath days.” Not once only, but again and 
again, he illustrated these principles by such cases as that of 
the beast of burden fallen into a pit; he acted upon them, 
both in his ordinary work as a teacher, the highest form of 
“doing good,” and by working miracles especially on this 
day, and maintained them in repeated arguments against the 
Jews. 

The other assertion involved in our Saviour’s words was as 
clear to the understanding of the Jews as it was hateful to 
their prejudices. “Therefore the Jews sought the more to 
kill him, because he not only had broken the Sabbath, but said 
also that God was his Father, making himself equal with 
God.”** Instead of disowning the inference, our Saviour 
joins issue upon its truth. Pomting to his works as a proof 
of the perfect unity of power between his Father and himself, 
he claims the highest attribute of God, the power to confer 
spiritual life, and he declares, as a practical appeal to his op- 
ponents, that now was the season for its exercise. Their in- 
dignation at this new blasphemy is met, as on other occasions, 
by the remonstrance, “ Marvel not at this,” as the preface to 
new wonders, for this power to give spiritual life, arising 
from the divine life which the Son lad in himself, would soon 
be proved by his power to awake the dead, and to call them 
before his own judgment-seat. For to him alone was com- 
mitted the divine attribute of judgment, because with him 
alone were the eternal principles of justice. 

The latter part of the discourse relates to the evidence of 
these claims. The recent testimony of John, added to the 
teaching of Moses and all the Scriptures, left the Jews with- 
out excuse for their unbelief, which Jesus traces back to the 
depravity of their will. But he appeals to higher testimony — 
still, his own witness of himself, confirmed by the witness of 
the works which the Father had given him to do. But, in 
presenting these .great truths and this convincing evidence, ’ 
Jesus addresses the rulers of the Jews, not as disciples to be 
instructed and convinced, but as enemies to be put to shame 
by the truth they hated; and to all the other proofs of his 
omniscience, he adds his knowledge of their ingrained aver- 
sion to God’s truth. 

This discourse may serve as an example of those which oc- 


% John v. 18. “The inference is that God was his Father, in such a 
not drawn merely from Christ's call-} manner and connection as to imply 
ing God his Father, but from the) his equality with God. 
whole spirit of his claim. We said | 2 
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cupy so large a proportion of the Gospel of St. John, espe- 
cially the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th chapters. The pre- 
cise points in controversy, and the illustrations employed by 
Christ, vary with the several occasions; but in all he appears 
claiming a dignity and authority no less than divine: im all 
he convicts the Jews, and especially their rulers, from their 
own most cherished principles, of obstinate unbelief in reject- 
ing his divine authority. Meanwhile, he had no sooner borne 
the first of these great testimonies against the Jewish rulers, 
than he withdrew himself from their plots against his life,*° 
and returned from this Passover, where he had once more 
experienced and rebuked the unbelief of the Jews, to the 
scene of his more hopeful labors in Galilee. 


% John v. 16. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) SCENE OF OUR LORD'S 
MINISTRY. 


Marttuzew, Marx, and Luke re- 
cord only our Lord’s doings in Gal- 
ilee ; if we put aside a few days be- 
fore the Passion, we find that they 
never mention his visiting Jerusalem. 
John, on the other hand, while he 
records some acts in Galilee, devotes 
the chief part of his Gospel to the 
transactions in Judea. But when 
the supplemental character of John’s 
Gospel is borne in mind, there is little 
difficulty in explaining this. The 
three Evangelists do not profess to 
give a chronology of the ministry, 
but rather a picture of it: notes of 
time are not. frequent in their narra- 
tive. And as they chiefly confined 
themselves to Galilee, where the Re- 
deemer’s chief acts were done, they 
might naturally omit to mention the 
feasts, which, being passed by our Lord 
at Jerusalem, added nothing to the 
materials for his Galilean ministry. 
John, on the other hand, writing later, 
and giving an account of the Re- 
deemer’s life which is still less com- 
plete as a history (for more than one- 
half of the fourth Gospel is occupied 
with the last three months of the 
ministry, and seyen chapters out of 
twenty-one are filled with the ac- 
count of the few days of the Passion), 
vindicates his historical claim by sup- 
plying several precise notes of time. 


of Jesus, days and even hours are 
specified (Johni. 29, 35, 39, 43, ii. 1); 
the first miracle is mentioned, and 


;the time at which it was wrought 


|(John ii. 1-11). He mentions not 
only the Passover (John ii. 13, 23; 
vi. 4; xiii. 1, and perhaps vy. 1), but 
also the Feast of Tabernacles (Jolin 
vii. 2) and of Dedication (John x. 
22): and thus it is ordered that the 
Evangelist who goes over the least 
part of the ground of our Lord’s min- 
istry is yet the same who fixes for us 
its duration, and enables us to arrange 
the facts of the rest more. exactly in 
their historical places. Itis true that 
the three Gospels record chiefly the 
occurrences in Galilee; but there is 
evidence in them that miracles were 
wrought inJudxa. Frequent teach- 
ing in Jerusalem is implied in the 
Lord’s lamentation over the lost city 
(Matt. xxiii. 37). The appearance 
in Galilee of Scribes and Pharisces 
and others from Jerusalem (Matt. iv. 
25, xv. 1) would be best explained 
(on the supposition that their enmity 
had been excited against him during 
visits to Jerusalem. ‘The intimacy 
with the family of Lazarus (Luke x. 
38), and the attachment of Joseph of 
Avimathea to the Lord (Matt. xxvii. 
57), would imply, most probably, fre- 
quent visits to Jerusalem. But why 
was Galilee chosen as the principal 
|scene of the ministry ? The question 
jis not easy to answer. The Prophet 





In the occurrences after the baptism | would resort to the ‘Temple of God; 
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the King of the Jews would go to his 
own royal city; the Teacher of the 
chosen people would preach in the 
midst of them. But their hostility 
prevented it. The Saviour, who, ac- 
cepting all the infirmities of ‘‘ the 
form of a servant,” which he had tak- 
en, fied in his childhood to Egypt, 
betakes himself to Galilee to avoid 
Jewish hatred and machinations, and 
lays the foundations of his Church 
amid a people of impure and despised 
race. (See below, Note C.) To Jeru- 
salem he comes occasionally, to teach, 
and suffer persecution, and finally to 
die: ‘‘forit can not be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem ” (Luke xiii. 
33). It was upon the first outbreak 
of persecution against him that he 
left Judwa: ‘*‘ When Jesus had heard 
that John was cast into prison, he de- 
parted into Galilee” (Matt. iv. 12). 
And that this persecution aimed at 
him also we gather from St. John: 
«When therefore the Lord knew how 
that the Pharisees had heard that Je- 
sus made and baptized more disciples 
than John... . he left Judwa and 
departed into Galilee”, (John iv. 1, 
3). If the light of the Sun of Right- 
eousness shone on the Jews hencefor- 
ward from the far-off shores of the 
Galilean lake, it. was because, they 
had refused and abhorred that light. 


(B.) DURATION OF OUR 
LORD’S MINISTRY. 


It is impossible to determine ex- 
actly from the Gospels the number 
of years during which the Redeemer 
exercised his ministry before the Pas- 
sion; but the doubt lies between two 
and three; for the opinion, adopted 
from an interpretation of Isaiah 1xi, 
2 by more than one of the ancients, 
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that it lasted only one year, can not be 
borne out (Euseb. iii. 24; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 1; Origen, Princ. 4,5). The 
data are to be drawn from St. John. 
This Evangelist mentions six feasts, 
at five of which Jesus was present ; 
the Passover that followed his baptism 
(John ii. 13); ‘‘a feast of the Jews” 
(éop7) without the article, John y. 
1); a Passover during which Jesus 
remained in Galilee (John vi. 4); the 
Feast of Tabernacles to which the 
Lord went up privately (John vii. 2); 
the Feast of Dedication (John x. 22); 
and lastly the Feast of Passover, at 
which he suffered (John xii., xiii.). 
There are certainly three Passovers, 
and it is possible that. ‘‘a feast” 
(John vy. 1) may be a fourth. Upon 
this possibility the question turns. 
Liicke in his Commentary (vol. ii. p. 
1), in collecting with great research 
the various opinions on this point, is 
unable to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion upon it, and leaves it unsolved. 
But if this feast is not a Passover, 
then no Passover is mentioned by 
John between the first (John ii. 13) 
and that which is spoken of in the 
sixth chapter 3. and the time between 
those two must be assumed to be a 
single year only. Now, although the 
record of John of this period contains 
but few facts, yet when all the Evan- 
gelists are compared, the amount of 
labor compressed into this single year 
would be too much for its compass. 
The time during which Jesus was 
baptizing (by his disciples) near the 
Jordan was probably considerable, and 
lasted till John’s imprisonment (John 
iii. 22-86). The circuit round Gal- 
ilee (Matt. iv. 28-25) was a mission- 
ary journey through a country of con- 
siderable population, and containing 
two hundred towns; and this would 
occupy sometime. But another such 
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journey, of the most comprehensive 
kind, is undertaken in the same year 
(Luke viii. 1), in which he ‘ went 
throughout every city and village.” 
And a third circuit of the same kind, 
and equally general (Matt. ix. 35-38), 
would close the same year. Is it at 
all probable that Jesus, after spending 
a considerable time in Juda, would 
be able to make three circuits of Gal- 
ilee in the remainder of the year, 
preaching and doing wonders in the 
various places to which he came? 
This would be more likely if the jour- 
neys were hurried and partial ; but all 
three are spoken of as though they 
were the very opposite. It is, to say 
the least, easier to suppose that the 
‘feast’ (John v. 1) was_a Passover, 
dividing the time into two, and throw- 
ing two of these circuits into the 
second year of the ministry ; provided 
there be nothing to make this inter- 
pretation improbable in itself. The 
words are, ‘¢ After this there was a 
feast of the Jews; and Jesus went up 
to Jerusalem.’ These two facts are 
meant as cause and effect; the feast 
caused the visit. If so, it was prob- 
ably one of the three feasts at which 
the Jews were expected to appear be- 
fore God at Jerusalem.* Was it the 
Passover, the Pentecost, or the Feast 
of Tabernacles? In the preceding 
chapter the Passover has been spoken 
of as “the feast” (ver. 45); and if 
another feast were meant: here the 
name of : would have been added, 
as in vii. 2, x. 22. The omission of 
the ae is not decisive, for it oceurs 
in other cases where the Passover is 
certainly intended (Matt. xxvii. 15; 
Mark xv. 6); nor is it clear that the 
Passover was called the feast, as the 

* This is an argument against the some- 


what arbitrary’ hypothesis ‘that it was the 
Feast of Purim. 
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most eminent, although the Feast of 
Tabernacles was sometimes so’ de- 
scribed. All that the omission could 
prove would be that the Evangelist did 
notthink it needfulto describe the feast 
more precisely. The words in John 
iv. 85, ‘There are yet four months 
and then cometh harvest,” would 
agree with this, for the barley-harvest 
began on the 16th Nisan, and reck- 
oning back four months would bring 
this conversation to the beginning of 
December, 7. e., the middle of Kisleu. 
If it be granted that our Lord is here 
merely quoting a common form of 
speech (Alford), still it is more likely 
that he would use one appropriate to 
the time at which he was speaking. 
And if these words were uttered in 
December, the next of the three great 
feasts occurring would be the Pass- 
over. The shortness of the interval 
between y. 1 and vi. 4 would afford 
an objection, if it were not for the 


scantiness of historical details in the 


early part of the ministry in St. John: 
from the other Evangelists it appears 
that two great journeys might have 
to be included between these verses. 
Upon the whole, though there is noth- 
ing that amounts to proof, it is prob- 
able that there were four Passovers, 
and consequently that our Lord’s 
ministry lasted somewhat more than 
three years, the ‘‘ beginning of mira- 
cles” (John ii.) having been wrought 
before the first Passover. On data 
of calculation that have already been 
mentioned (p. 202), the year of the 
first of these Passovers was A.U.C. 780 
(4.D. 27), and the baptism of our 
Lord took place either in the begin- 
ning of that year or, the end of the 
year preceding. The ministry of 
John the Baptist began in a.u.c. 779 
(A.D. 26). 


Cuar. VIII. 
(C.) GALILEE. 


This name, which in the Roman 
age was applied to a large province, 
seems to have been originally con- 
fined to a little “circuit” (the He- 
brew word Galil, the origin of the 
later ‘‘ Galilee,” signifies a ‘circle, 
or circuit”) of country round Kedesh- 
Naphtali, in which were situated the 
twenty towns given by Solomon to Hi- 
ram, king of Tyre, as payment for his 
work in conveying timber from Leb- 
anon to Jerusalem (Josh. xx. 7; 1 K. 
ix. 11; LXX. Paddaia). They were 
then, or subsequently, occupied by 
strangers, and for this reason Isaiah 
gives to the district the name ‘‘ Gal- 
ilee of the Gentiles” (Is. ix.1. In 
Matt. iv. 15, Tadikala rey éOvey; in 
1 Mace. y. 15, TadtAaia ddd0pt)hwy). 
It is probable that the strangers in- 
creased in number, and became during 
the Captivity the great body of the in- 
habitants; extending themselves also 
over the surrounding country, they 
gave to their new territories the old 
name, until at length Galilee became 
one of the largest provinces of Pales- 
tine. In the time of the Maccabees 
Galilee contained only a few Jews 
living in the midst of a large heathen 
population (1 Mace. y. 20-23). Strabo 
states that in his day it was chiefly 
inhabited by Syrians, Phoenicians, 
and Arabs (xvi. p. 760); and Jo- 
sephus says that Greeks also dwelt in 
its cities ( Vit. 12.) 

In the time of our Lord all Pales- 
tine was divided into three provinces, 
Judzea, Samaria, and Galilee (Acts 
ix. 81; Luke xvii. 11; Joseph. B. J. 
iii. 3). 
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northern section of the country, name- 
ly, the ancient territories of Issachar, 
Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali. It 
was divided into two sections, ‘* Low- 
er” and ‘‘ Upper;” 7) Kdrw Kai 7) dvw 
Taddaia. - A single glance at the 
country shows that the division was 
natural. Lower Galilee included the 
great plain of Esdraelon with its off- 
shoots, which run down to the Jordan 
and the Lake of Tiberias, and the 
whole of the hill-country adjoining it 
on the north, to the foot of the mount- 
ain-range. Upper Galilee embraced 
the whole mountain-range lying be- 
tween the upper Jordan and Pheeni- 
cia. ‘To this region the name ‘‘ Gal- 
ilee of the Gentiles” is given in the 
O. and N. T. (Is. ix. L; Matt. iv. 15). 
The town of Capernaum, on the north 
shore of the lake, was in Upper Gal- 
ilee; and this faet is important, as 
showing how far the province ex- 
tended southward, and as proving 
that it, as well as Lower Galilee, 
touched the lake. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Galilee became the chief seat of Jew- 
ish schools of learning, and the resi- 
dence of their most celebrated Rab- 
bins. The National Council, or 
Sanhedrim, was taken for a time to 
Jabneh in Philistia, but was soon re- 
moved to Sepphoris, and afterward to 
Tiberias. The Mishna was here com- 
piled by Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh (cir. 
A.D. 109-220) ; and a few years after- 
ward the Gemara was added. Re- 
mains of splendid synagogues still ex- 
ist in many of the old towns and vil- 
lages, showing that from the second 
to the seventh century the Jews were 
as prosperous as they were numerous, 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CHAPTER IX. 


THE SEQUEL OF CHRIST’S MINISTRY IN GALILEE, FROM AFTER 
HIS SECOND PASSOVER, IN A:D. 28, TO NEAR THE FEAST OF 
TABERNACLES, A.D. 29. 


§ 1, Return of Jesus from Jerusalem to Galilee—The plucking of the ears 
of corn on the Sabbath—The healing of the withered hand—Christ 
rebuts the charge of Sabbath-breaking—Plot of the Pharisees and the 
Herodians against him. § 2. He retires to the shore of the Galilean 
lake, and is followed by multitudes—His miracles prove him the servant 
of God predicted by Isaiah.  § 3. Preparations for organizing the 
Christian Church—Choice of the Twelve Apostles—The Sermon on 
the Mount—Certain preliminary questions discussed—Unity of the Dis- 
course, and its identity in Matthew and Luke.. § 4. The Time and 
Scene—Mount of the Beatitudes—Choice of the Apostles—Char- 
acters of their office — Personal qualifications — The Lists of the 
Twelve Apostles. § 5. The Sermon on THE Mount; the Law of 
the New Dispensation. § 6. Effect of the discourse — Jesus re- 
turns to Capernaum—Healing of the Centurion’s servant—Raising 
of the widow’s son to life. § 7. Last mention of John the Baptist—His 
message to Jesus—Christ’s final testimony to John—Denunciation of 
the Galilean cities—Thanksgiving for that the Gospel is revealed to 
babes. § 8. Jesus, at a Pharisee’s table, is anointed by a sinful woman 
—He forgives her sins, and rebukes the scornful Pharisees—The wom- 
an-not Mary Magdalene—Distinction between this anointing of Jesus 
as the Christ, and his anointing for his burial by Mary of Bethany. 
§ 9. Second Circuit through Galilee—The women who ministered to Je- 
sus—His Miracles, Discourses, and Parables—He stills the Storm on the 
Lake of Galilee—The Gadarene demoniac.. § 10. Third Circuit through 
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Galilee—The Apostles sent forth—Their commission and success. § 11. 
Herod believes Jesus to be John restored to life, and desires to see him 
—Jesus retires by ship to a lonely spot on the lake, and is followed by 
multitudes. § 12. Approach of the Passover, to which Jesus does not 
go—First miracle of the loaves and fishes—Its effect on the Galileans— 
They wish to make Jesus king—Voyage of the disciples across the lake 
—Jesus walks upon the water, and saves Peter—The ensuing contro- | 
versy—Many desert Jesns—Peter'’s confession. § 13. Jesus watched 
by emissaries from Jerusalem—He retires into Phoenicia and Decapo- 
lis—The Syro-Pheenician woman—Healing of the deaf and dumb—Sec- 
ond miracle of the loaves and fishes—Encounters with the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Herodians—The sign of the prophet Jonah. § 14. Je- 
sus ascends the Upper Jordan to Cesarea Philippi—Peter’s full confes- 
sion of the Christ—The Rock on which Christ’s Church is built; and 
the Keys of the kingdom of heaven—Christ predicts his Passion, and 
rebukes the remonstrance of Peter. § 15. Christ’s Transfiguration— 
Discourse concerning Elias—The demoniac Child—Prayer and Fasting 
—Renewed prediction of Christ’s Passion. . § 16. His last return to Ca- 
pernaum—The contest for precedence—Example of the little child; and 
the ensuing discourse—Christ’s final departure from Galilee. 
§ 1. Once more we behold Jesus returning from the city 
of his father David, where he had proved himself the prom- 
ised spiritual king, rejected and persecuted with a spite that 
was literally deadly. Though his retirement from Jerusalem 
removed him beyond the immediate danger that the rulers 
might have found means to take his life, either in a tumult 
or by persuading the Roman procurator, he was still pursued 
by their hostility. During this second period of his Galilean 
ministry, we often see how closely he was watched by the 
emissaries of the Jewish rulers. On his very journey he was 
followed by the same charge which had formed their pretext 
for plotting against his life at Jerusalem. The innocent act 
of his hungry disciples, which was sanctioned by a merciful 
law,’ of plucking and eating the ripe ears, as they walked 
through the corn-fields on the Sabbath, was construed into 
Sabbath-breaking.? Atleast, the view that the Feast of John - 
v. was a Passover, compared with the order of the other 
Evangelists, may justify us in regarding the controversy that 
arose out. of the act of the disciples as having occurred on 
the way back from Jerusalem to Galilee. At all events, the 
fact of the corn being ripe points to the time of the Pass- 
over; though it would depend on the species of the grain, 
whether this was immediately before the Passover, when the 


2 Deut. xxiii. 25. The disciples | nistry of the Jewish doctors found the 
must have been living a hard and |sin in the manual act of rubbing the 
poor life, to resort to such means Of | ears of corn in the hands, as a species 
sustenance. of that servile labor which was forbid- 
_ *Some think that the subtle cas-! den by the Law. 
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barley-harvest began, or later, when the wheat was ripe. 
With this question another is connected, concerning the 
phrase “ the second-first Sabbath,” ° of which the most proba- 
ble interpretation is that of Wieseler, that it was the “ first 
Sabbath of the second year after the Sabbatic year.” * 

In reply to the charge of Sabbath-breaking made by the 
Pharisees against the disciples, Jesus reminds them that 
David, whose example they are not likely to challenge, ate the 
sacred shew-bread in the tabernacle, which it was not lawful 
to eat. The priests might partake of it, but not a stranger.’ 
David, on the principle that mercy was better than sacrifice,’ 
took it and gave it to the young men that were with him 
that they might not perish for hunger. In order further to 
show that a literal mechanical observance of the law of the 
Sabbath would lead to absurdities, Jesus reminds them that 
this law is perpetually set aside on account of another: “The 
priests profane the Sabbath and are blameless.”” The work 
of sacrifice, the placing of the shew-bread, go on upon the Sab- 
bath, and /abor even on that day may be done by priests, and 
may please God. It was the root of the Pharisees’ fault that 
they thought sacrifice better than mercy, ritual exactness 
more than love: “If ye had known what this meaneth, I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned 
the guiltless. For the Son of Man is Lord even of the Sab- 
bath day.”* These last words are inseparable from the mean- 
ing of our Lord’s answer. In pleading the example of David, 
the king and prophet, and of the priests in the temple, the 
Lord tacitly implies the greatness of his own position. He is 
indeed Prophet, Priest, and King; and had he been none of 
these, the argument would have been not merely incomplete, 
but misleading. It is undeniable that the law of the Sabbath 
was very strict. Against labors as small as that of winnow- 
ing the corn a severe penalty was set. Our Lord quotes 
cases where the law is superseded or set aside, because he is 
One who has power to do the same. And the rise of a new 
law is implied in those words which St. Mark alone has re- 
corded: “The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath.” The law upon the Sabbath was made in love 
to men, to preserve for them a due measure of rest, to keep 
room for the worship of God. ‘The Son of Man has power ta 


8 SaBBarov devrepirpwror. ®' Ex. xxix. 33; Lev. xxiv 5,9. 
4 Matt. xii. 1-8; Mark: ii..28-28;] ° Hos. vi. 6. 

Luke vi. 1-1]. Others explain it as} - 7 Matt. xii. 5. 

the first Sabbath after the secondday|) ° Matt. xii. 7, 8. 

of the Passover. 
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re-adjust this law, if its work is done, or if men are fit to re 
ceive a higher.’ 

The lesson then given was repeated on the following Sab- 
bath, when Christ healed a man with a withered hand in the 
synagogue, (probably at Capernaum), and silenced the Jews, 
who were watching to see if he would perform the miracle, 
by the argument applied by themselves in their own affairs, 
that it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath days. The appli- 
cation to their consciences was all the keener, as, while he 
was doing good and saving life, they were doing evil and 
seeking to destroy his; and, stung to madness by his discern- 
ment of their secret thoughts, they began to plot against him 
with the adherents of Herod Antipas, the political party call- 
ed Herodians,” thus endangering his security even in Galilee. 

§ 2. Upon this, Jesus withdrew to some retired spot on the 
shores of the lake of Galilee; but even here he was followed 
by a multitude from all parts of the Holy Land, and even be- 
yond its borders, from Idumzea on the south, to Tyre and Si- 
don on the north. As they thronged the shores of the lake, 
Jesus addressed them from a small vessel, which he desired 
his disciples to provide. He healed their diseases and cast 
out unclean spirits, charging both the patients and the de- 
mons not to make him known. In these acts of mercy, ex- 
tended to many who were aliens to the commonwealth of Is- 
rael, and yet withdrawn so carefully from all public parade, 
Matthew sees the fulfillment of Isaiah’s great prophecy of the 
Messiah as the merciful judge of Gentiles as well as Jews :— 
the chosen and beloved servant of God, yet so meek that he 
would not strive or-cry for his rights, nor lift up the voice of 
self-assertion among the haunts of men;—so merciful that he 
would not break the bruised reed as useless, nor quench the 
smoking lamp-wick as hopeless; and yet so powerful, by this 
very might of gentleness, that his just judgments should 
finally be crowned with universal victcry, and his name com- 
mand the faith of all the nations.” 

§ 3. In this assembly on the shores of the lake of Galilee, 
we see at length all the elements of the visible Church of 
Christ separated from the world; and, if among those who 
had followed him into these solitudes, there were secret un- 
believers, or opponents, or even traitors, we need be the less 
surprised, as their type was found even among those whom 


°These remarks are from Arch- 10 Matt. xii. 9-14; Mark iti. 1-6; 
bishop ‘Thomson’s art. Jusus Curist, | Luke vi. 6-11. 
in the Dict. of the Bible, vol. i. p.| Matt. xti. 15-21; Mark iii, 7-12: 
1035. comp. Is. xi. 10, x}. 1-38. 
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he himself chose for his ministers and companions. So now 
he proceeds to provide for his Church the teachers who were 
to guide them, and the doctrines which they were to teach and 
the people to receive; the former by appointing the Twelve 
Apostles, the latter by the discourse known as the Sermon on 
the Mount. Not that his appointments were, in either case, 
complete or final. Much was left to be ordered and revealed 
in the future, by his own teaching, by the free action of spir- 
itual life in his people, and especially by the direction of the 
Holy Spirit, poured out after he had left the earth. The 
ministers whom he now appointed were those needed to bear 
witness to his own deeds and words; the truths he taught 
were those essential to the very entrance into his kingdom. 

One or two preliminary questions need to be cleared up. 
St. John’s silence alike concerning the appointment of the 
Apostles and the Sermon on the Mount is at once. explained 
by the supplemental character of his Gospel. St. Mark’s 
omission of the Sermon on the Mount in the regular order of 
the narrative, though he gives many of its precepts as they 
were repeated by our Saviour on other occasions, may be ac- 
counted for by the relation in which his Gospel stands to that 
of Matthew. It seems quite clear that Mark wrote with 
some knowledge of the Gospel of Matthew, and with the es- 
pecial view of giving an account of Christ’s ministry briefer 
on the whole, but more minute in some of the details. He 
therefore omits many things, which could be passed over 
without disturbing the order of the narrative, and which 
Matthew had already sufficiently recorded, and among them 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

The comparison of Matthew and Luke has raised the ques- 
tion whether the two Evangelists record the same or differ- 
ent discourses. The different order in which the discourse 
stands in the two Gospels is of no importance ; for, as already 
observed, Matthew evidently assigns it as early a place as 
possible. As to his not mentioning, till much later, the ap- 
* pointment of the Apostles, which Luke places immediately 
before the Sermon on the Mount, the fact is that Matthew 
does not directly relate their appointment, but the commis- 
sion given them when they were first sent forth, ond he takes 
this occasion incidentally to mention their names, The posi- 
tive arguments for the identity of the two discourses are 
overwhelming, and the very variations tend to establish an 
essential sameness. Both begin with the same blessings, and 
end with the same striking parable concerning the difference 
between hearing and doing. Between this common begin- 
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ning and ending, there is much in Matthew which Luke does 
not give, and some passages in Luke which do not appear in 
Matthew; but the former are just those that relate to the 
laws, traditions, and practices of the Jews, while the latter 
come in with such natural force and beauty, as further illus- 
trations and steps in the argument, as to put their real con- 
nection with it beyond a question: while the passages com- 
mon to the two Evangelists are perfectly identical in sub- 
stance, follow in the same order, and contain those truths 
which are of universal concern to the disciples of Christ in 
every age. St. Luke’s greater brevity may also be explained 
by his repetition of the like sentiments in other passages of 
his Gospel. 

But these repetitions, as well as those already noticed in 
Mark, have been urged as arguments for supposing that the 
so-called “ Sermon on the Mount” is but a collection into one 
view of doctrines and precepts uttered by our Lord on various 
occasions. Doubtless he did repeat, again and again, these 
most essential elements of his teaching, and such repetitions 
serve to indicate the Sermon on the Mount as really the pre- 
liminary abstract of his doctrine”? That the truths thus re- 
peated were really uttered in this connected discourse, is the 
positive statement of Matthew and Luke, confirmed by the 
common circumstances that attend it in the two Gospels. 
Both mark the same period of our Lord’s ministry, when the 
fame of his miracles and preaching had spread through all 
parts of the land, and had brought multitudes around him. 
Both name the same locality, a mountain, which Jesus first 
uses as a place of retirement and prayer, and of private inter- 
course with his disciples, and from which he afterward 
comes down to some elevated station, from which to address 
both them and the people together.” Both represent our 


Y Stier, Words of Jesus, i. 93. 

18 'This view remoyes the trivial ob- 
jection that has been raised from the 
comparison of Matt. v. 1 with Luke 
vi. 17. The former passage agrees 
with Luke vi. 12; and, in the latter, 
the words émi ré7ov redwwov, which 
our translators render in the plain, 
suggest rather some platform, such as 


is described’ in the following quota- | 


tion from Dean Stanley’s work :— 


‘* According to tradition, the ‘ Mount 
of Beatitudes’ lies a little west of the | 


Sea of Galilee, and is a square-shaped 
hill, about 60 feet in height, with two 


tops, called the /7orns of Hattin, from 
ithe village of Hattin at its base.” 
(See Map, p. 240.) ‘‘ The situation so 
strikingly coincides with the intima- 
‘tions of the Gospel narrative, as al- 
most to force the inference that in 
this instance the eyes of those who 
| selected the spot were for once rightly 
|gnided. Itis the only height seen in 
‘this direction from the shores of the 
jlake of Gennesareth. The plain on 
which it stands is easily accessible 
from the lake, and from that plain to 
the summit is but a few minutes’ 
walk. The platform at the top is 
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Lord, directly after the discourse, as entering Capernaum ; 
and both record the healing of the centurion’s servant as at 
once following upon his return to that city. 

§ 4. Our Saviour’s whole position at this period of his min- 
istry not only suggested, but may even be said to have elaim- 
ed some such public exposition of his doctrine as we find in 
the Sermon on the Mount. His mission had been unfolded 
step by step, till it lay fully open to the inquiries of his disci- 
ples and the objections of his foes; and the time had come to 
rebuke malignant cavils, to correct erroneous expectations, 
and to satisfy humble and earnest inquiries. The multitudes 
who had followed him to the shores of the lake were in a 
condition not unlike those whom Moses had led out into the 
wilderness. They had seen and heard enough to prepare 
them to hear the law of God from his own lips; and they are 
assembled before a mount, whose very name marks it as far 
more glorious than Sinai, the Mount of Beatitudes. But, in 
this case, as in that, a solemn pause precedes the utterance of 
the divine word. The Mediator himself is called to close and 
secret communion with God, while the people have an inter- 
val of awful expectation. Alone, like Moses, Jesus “ went up 
into the mountain to pray, and continued. all night in prayer 
to God.” ** 

At break of day he called to him his disciples. .That this 
term signifies a select body, chosen by himself from the mass 
of his followers, is clear from the words of Mark, “ He calleth 
whon he would ; and they came unto him.” Out of this 
number he chose éwelve, whom he named ApostiEs,”* and or- 
dained them, “that they should be with him, and that he 
might send them forth to preach, and to have power to heal 
sicknesses, and to cast out devils.” For these works they 
afterward received a special commission from him, and per- 
formed them, as his emissaries, during his ministry on earth. 
After his ascension, it became their chief mission to bear wit- 
ness to Christ’s resurrection, as the crowning fact of his course, 
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evidently suitable for the collection | disciples, when they retired for soli- 


of a multitude, and corresponds pre- 
cisely to the ‘level place’ (rdrou 
medwov) to which he would ‘come 
down’ as from one of its higher horns 
to address the people.: Its situation 
is central both to the peasants of 
the Galilean hills and the fishermen 
of the Galilean lake, between: which 


it stands, and would therefore be a} 


natural resort both to Jesus and his 





tude from the shores of the sea, and 
also to the crowds who assembled 
‘from Galilee, from Decapolis, from 
Jerusalem, from Judza, and from he- 
yond Jordan.’”—(Stanley, S. § P., 
p- 360). . 

4 Luke vi. 12. 

1% Apostle is x» Greek word-—dars0- 
Todoe, ‘fone sent forth,” from dzod- 


\ré\Xw, ** I send forth.” 
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and by this evidence to call both Jews and Gentiles to be- 
lieve the Gospel. For this their constant personal intercourse 
with Christ was the first qualification; and therefore Peter 
speaks of them as “ witnesses chosen before of God, even us, 
who did eat and drink with him after he rose from the 
dead.” ** So, when the vacant place of Judas had to be filled 
up, his successor was chosen, according to the rule laid down 
by Peter, “out of these men which have companied with us 
_ all the time that the Lord Jesus ‘went in and out among us, 
beginning from the baptism of John, unto that same day 
that he was taken up from us, to be a witness with us of 
his resurrection.” ‘7 To this rule the case of St. Paul is only 
an apparent exception. His want of fellowship with Jesus 
upon earth was supplied by those special revelations, to which 
he appeals in’ proot of his apostolic mission—* Am I not an 
apostle? Have not J seen Christ ?”—*“ Paul, an apostle of 
Jesus Christ by the will of God ;”—*“ an apostle, not of men, 
neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, 
who raised him from the dead.” The marks of the apostolic 
office, then, were these:—personal intercourse with Christ ; 
appointment by himself; the gift of the Holy Spirit, breathed 
upon them by Christ and more openly conferred, according to 
his. promise, on the day of Pentecost, giving them power to 
work miracles and to speak in foreign tongues ; to which was 
added ‘the power to confer that gift on others. The union 
of these signs distinguished the Apostles from every other 
class of ministers. The xmber of the Apostles, correspond- 
ing to that of the twelve tribes of Israel, is clearly symbolical 
of their primary mission to the Jews. 

Among the disciples chosen to this office, we find, as might 
have been expected, those who had been the first to follow 
Christ, and who had already received from him a special call. 
Though the call of all alike proceeded from their Master’s 
grace, we can not fail to notice those personal qualifications 
which he himself condescended to own and use in his sery- 
ice :—the firm faith of Peter (the Rock); the energy of the 
sons of Zebedee, whom he surnamed Boanerges (Sons of’ 
Thunder), united in John with that spirit of love which made 
him the beloved disciple ; the fraternal and friendly affection 
of Andrew and Philip; the devotion and guileless sincerity 
of Nathanael; the self-sacrifice of Matthew; the practical 


® Acts x.41. The superiority of {the people” is demonstrated by Bp. 
such evidence to that which might| Horsley, in his Sermons on the Resur 
have been furnished if the risen Sav- | rection. 
iour had been ‘‘shown openly to all,’ Acts 1-21, 22. 
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godliness of James, and the firm resolve of his brother Judas 
to “contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints ;” and, at the opposite extremity of the moral scale, 
that love of the world, which made Judas Iscariot an awful 
example, that even one of those chosen by Christ to live with 
him and hear his word could yet betray his Master and prove - 
to have been all along “a son of perdition”—for “he knew 
from the beginning, who should betray him.” 

We have seen the conversion and call of seven of the Apos- 
tles. The rest (except perhaps Judas Iscariot) were also 
Galileans, and had probably joined the Master during his cir- 
cuit of Galilee. The following are their names and order, as 
given by the three Evangelists (besides ‘he list of the Eleven 
in Acts 1.13): 








Marrirnw. Mark. LUKE. 
1. Simon Peter, and 1. Simon Peter. 1, Simon Peter, and 
2. Andrew, his brother. 2. James, and H surnamed 2. Andrew, his brother. 
3. James, aud } sons of 3. John, Boanerges. 3. James, and 
4. John, Zebedee, 4. Andrew. 4. John. 
5. Philip, and 5. Philip. 5. Philip, and 
6. Bartholomew, 6. Bartholomew. 6. Bartholomew. 
7. Thomas, and 7. Matthew. 7. Matthew, and 
8. Matthew, the publican. 8, Thomas. 8. Thomas. 
9. James, the son of Alphaus. 9. James, the son of Alpheus. 9. James, the son of Alphmus. 
10. Lebbeus, surnamed Thaddeus. | 10, Thaddeus. 10. Simon Zelotes. 
11, Simon, the Canaanite. 11, Simon, the Canaanite. it. Judas, the brother of James. 1% 
12, Judas Iscariot, *t who also 12. Judas Iscariot, ‘* who also 12, Judas Iscariot, ‘‘ which was 
betrayed Him.” betrayed Him.” also the traitor.” 


In the form of the list, especially in Matthew and Luke, it 
is remarkable how much the names go in pairs. This cir- 
cumstance confirms the assumption that Bartholomew is the 
Nathanael of St. John, who was brought to Jesus by Philip. 

§ 5. The close connection between the appointment of the 
Apostles and the Sermon on the Mount is seen in the state- 
ment of St. Luke, that Jesus “ came down with them” to ad- 
dress “the company of his disciples and the great multitude 
of people out of all Juda and Jerusalem, and from the sea- 
coast of Tyre and Sidon.”’® As those twelve chosen minis- 
ters stood with him on the Mount of Beatitudes in the morn- 
ing glow that shone upon the lake, they resembled the heads 
of the twelve tribes, who were called up with Moses to hear 
the law given upon Sinai. The discourse which follows was 
spoken first to them, as the manual of their instructions, the 
code of the new kingdom of which they were the new minis- 
ters, the outline of the truths they were to teach,- It is ad- 
dressed also to the disciples in general, in that and every age, 


2 Tuke vi. 16; where the original }to each other and to Jesus, see Notcs 
is "Tovdag ‘IaxwBov.. Respecting the |and Illustrations (A). 
whole question of their relationship | ™» Luke vi. 17. 
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proclaiming the spirit of the new dispensation, to which they 
profess to have submitted, the truths they have to learn, the 
obligations they have to fulfill, the tests by which they must 
be tried, the characters they must bear, if they are indeed the 
disciples of Jesus. 

It was uttered to the disciples in the hearing of all the peo- 
ple, to whom, as representing the whole world, it points out 
the only path of duty and happiness, that which gives en- 
trance to the kingdom of heaven; invites them into that 
kingdom by the most alluring promises of blessedness ; claims 
their submission to its just and holy laws; and warns them 
of the danger and ruin of remaining without it. To all these 
classes it exhibits the characters that all men must bear, the 
truths that all must learn, the spirit that all must cultivate, 
the life that all must live, if they would enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, and ensure the salvation of their souls. It is 
to the New Covenant what the law given from Sinai was to 
the Old; and, to exhibit the unity of the Covenants, its pre- 
cepts are based upon the Ten Commandments, unfolded in 
all their spiritual breadth, cleared of all the human interpre- 
tations by which their spirit had been bound down or fritter- 
ed away, and expanded into the new law of Love.” The key- 
note to this, the main body of the discdurse, is struck by the 
words :—“ Think not that I am come to destroy the law and 
the prophets; I am not come to destroy but to fulfill;” and, 
“except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” *. The principle of all Christian goodness, 
and especially of all Christian love, is laid in restoration to 
the image of God himself :—“ Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect;”. “Be ye mer- 
ciful, as your Father also is merciful.” . And its practical 
climax is attained in the Christian law of brotherly kindness 
and charity :—‘‘ As ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise.” ; 

To these precepts there is a preface and a conclusion. The 
former insists on the spirit and conditions of entrance’ into 
the kingdom of heaven, by repentance, humility, faith in Him 
and endurance for his sake. But these conditions, unlike the 
curses of the law, are pronounced as blessings and sustained 
by promises.” In the conclusion, the principle of judgment 
is brought in, to enforce all that has been said: character 1s 
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brought to the test of deeds, not words; and a final note of 
warning and promise, equally mingled, assures the hearers 
that as they sow, so shall they reap; everlasting life from liv- - 
ing faith in Christ, destruction from pursuing their self-will. 

§ 6. The Sermon on the Mount carried to the minds of the 
hearers the conviction that Jesus was, to say the least, far 
above all their ordinary teachers; “for he taught them as 
one having authority, and not as the scribes ;” and he was 
followed by a new concourse of disciples, as he returned into 
Capernaum.” * Here he healed the servant of the Roman cen- 
turion, who seems to have been a Jewish proselyte, and 
whose faith, greater than was found in Israel, called forth the 
contrast, often afterward repeated, between the multitudes 
of Gentiles who should sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, and “the children of the 
kingdom,” who should be “cast out into outer darkness.”™ 
At the gate of Nain, near Capernaum, he repeated by a single 
word the miracle, which Elisha had only performed with re- 
iterated and agonizing prayers, of restoring the life of an only 
son to his widowed mother.”* 

§ 7. About this time we have the last notice of Joun THE 
Baptist before his death. He was still shut up in his prison, 
which, Josephus tells” us, was at Macherus in Perea, a for- 
tress celebrated in the history of the Asmonzans and Hero- 
dians.”” Here his disciples came to tell him of the deeds of 
Christ. We can not suppose that John himself had had a 
moment’s doubt of the truth he himself had first proclaimed, 
that Jesus was the Messiah. On a former occasion,” he had 
said enough to clear up all uncertainty and remove all jeal- 
ousy from the minds of his disciples: but, less instructed and 
less magnanimous than their master, they still need a further 
lesson; and for this John sends two of them to Christ. They 
found him in the act of healing many of their diseases, cast- 
ing out unclean spirits, and preaching the Gospel to the poor. 
His only reply is to bid them report to John what they had 
seen and heard, which he would doubtless tell them were the 
signs of Messiah foretold by the prophets,”* and: he adds a 
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gentle rebuke to their slowness of belief.” With this mes- 
sage he sends them back to John, whose life was soon after 
terminated. Nothing but the death of the Baptist would 
satisfy the resentment of Herodias. Though foiled once, she 
continued to watch her opportunity, which at length arrived. 
A court festival was kept at Macherus in honor of the king’s 
birthday. After supper, the daughter of ‘Herodias came in 
and danced before the company, and so charmed was the te- 
trarch by her grace, that he promised with an oath to give 
her whatever she should ask. Salome, prompted by her aban- 
dloned mother, demanded the head of John the Baptist. The 
promise had been given in the hearing of his distinguished 
guests, and so Herod, though loth to be made the instrument 
of so bloody a work, gave instructions to an officer of his 
guard, who went and executed John in the prison, and his 
head was brought to feast the eyes of the adulteress whose sins 
he had denounced. ; 

Meanwhile Jesus, turning to the people, vindicates John 
from any suspicion of wavering or time-serving that his mes- 
sage might have raised, and bears testimony to his true char- 
acter as “a prophet, yea, more than a prophet.” They had 
gone forth to the wilderness to see him, and what had they 
beheld? No pliant reed, that would bend before the wind 
of adversity: no dainty courtier, to fear a king’s frown or a 
queen’s hatred. No! he was the very Elijah predicted by 
the prophets as the Messiah’s herald; but their childish folly, 
never knowing what to ask for or expect, vented itself in dis- 
content and unbelief alike against the stern asceticism of 
John and the winning love of Jesus. “ But Wisdom is justi. 
fied of all her children.” And ‘now the time was already 
come for Christ to reveal himself as a jadge, to those who 
would not accept him as a Saviour. The cities of Galilee 
most favored by his ministry—Chorazin, Bethsaida, and es- | 
pecially Capernaum—are doomed to a far heavier judgment 
than Tyre and Sidon, Sodom and Gomorrha. Such words, 
uttered now over Galilee, as afterward over Judzea and Jeru- 
salem, show the wounded sympathies of the human friend, 
as well as the just indignation of the divine Judge; and Je- 
sus finds his only consolation in thankful acknowledgment of 
the Father’s wisdom in hiding the mysteries of the kingdom 
from those wise in their own conceit, and revealing them to 
babes. None may attempt to penctrate the mystery of this 

‘humble submission of the Son, in his character of Mediator, 
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to the Father’s will; but it has a practical aspect, which 
Christ himself proceeds to enforce, as an example to all who 
laber under the burdens and weariness of the world, to come 
to him and learn the like spirit of meekness and humility, as 
the only means of finding rest to their souls. “For my 
yoke”—this of meek submission to God—“is easy, and my 
burden is light.” * 

§ 8. Abundant as were the proofs that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, the Christ, he had not yet been actually anointed. This 
act of consecration was at length performed, not by the high- 
priest in the temple court, amid the acclamations of “God 
save the King,” as Zadok and Nathan had anointed Solomon, 
but at a banquet in the house of a Pharisee named Simon, 
who had scorned to render to Jesus even the common offices 
of hospitality. There, as Jesus was reclining at the table, a 
degraded woman stole behind his couch, washing with her 
tears of penitence the feet for which Simon had offered no 
water, and having wiped them with the hair of her head, she 
kissed them in token of homage, and anointed them with 
some choice unguent from an alabaster box, the purchase 
doubtless of her evil gains. The Pharisee’s indignation at 
her presence was almost forgotten in his satisfaction at 
Christ’s want of discernment and apparent degradation. 
“This man,” thought he to himself, “if he had been a proph- 
et, would have known who and what manner of woman this 
is that toucheth him, for she is a sinner.” Our Lord replies 
to the unuttered thought by a parable which leads Simon to 
confess that they love most who have had most forgiven; 
and then, turning to the woman, with all the authority of the 
Anointed of Jehovah, he declares the forgiveness of her many 
sins for her much love, and dismisses her in peace; while the 
Pharisees only dare to murmur within their hearts, “ Who is 
this that forgiveth sins also ?”* j 

No reader, with a mind unmystified by tradition, could fail 
to understand the delicacy which keeps the evangelist silent, 
about this woman’s name. The assumption—most unfortu- 
nately countenanced by the heading of the chapter in our ver- 
sion—that she was Mary Magdelene, is only based on our find- 
ing Mary presently afterward mentioned among the women 
who ministered to Jesus, and as one out of whom he had 
cast seven devils. This phrase must here, as in every other 
passage, be taken literally, not figuratively for sins; and thus 
it implies an intensity of demoniacal possession utterly incom- 
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patible with a life of profligacy. Argument is, however, 
almost wasted on an error which has no evidence on its side, 
except that mere sequence of the narrative, which would just 
as well prove Joanna, or Susanna, or any one of the “ many 
others,” to have been the pardoned sinner. The loss of any 
countenance to the legends and works of art which have 
sprung from the mistake is the less to be regretted, as their 
iufluence is at least questionable; while the great moral of 
our Lord’s unbounded mercy, even to those sinners for whom 
the world has none, needs no aid from those who even go 
so far as to stain the purity of the family of Bethany by 
identifying that Mary at once with Mary Magdalene and the 
sinner. 

That repetition of the act by Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
which forms the pretext for this last assumption, had a pur- 
pose and spirit altogether different, though there was a cer- 
tain natural resemblance in the manner of performing it.” 
Hach showed sacrifice in the precious gift she brought; but 
with the one it was an offering of penitence, with the other of 
pure devotion. The “ sinner” anointed Christ as the “ Prince 
and Saviour, who gave repentance to Israel and remission of 
sin:” Mary, whom Jesus had long since loved,* gave the 
funeral unction to the body of her dear friend, in prospect of 
his death. 

§ 9. Jesus now made a Second Circuit of Galilee, attended 
by the Twelve Apostles, and by certain women who, having 
been healed of evil spirits and infirmities, proved their grati- 
- tude by ministering to him of their substance. Such minis- 
try, the chief social comfort of our Lord’s lonely life, followed 
him to his death and burial; and some of these devoted 
women were 


‘¢ Last at the cross, and earliest at the tomb.” 
Such was Mary, surnamed Magdalene, from her native village 
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of Magdala,”* who is now mentioned for the first time, in asso- 
ciation with Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and 
Susanna, and many others.*° The chief events of this circuit 
were, the healing of a blind and dumb demoniac, followed by 
a controversy with the Pharisees, who charged Jesus with 
casting out devils by the power of ’Beelzebub ; ;*° the reproof of 
the Pharisees for seeking a sign, in which J onah’s three days’ 
confinement in the fish is made a type of our Lord’s burial ;*’ 
the visit of our Lord’s mother and brethren, which called 
forth the declaration, that his true disciples are his nearest 
relatives ;°° the stern denunciation of the Pharisees, and the 
solemn warnings to all the people concerning faithfulness and 
watchfulness,” enforced by the use he makes of the fate of 
Pilate’s victims and those crushed by the tower of Siloam, as 
well as by the parable of the barren fig-tree ;*° the great para- 
ble of the Sower, and the other parables concerning the king- 
dom of heaven.** The same evening on which these parables 
were spoken, Jesus dismissed the multitudes that followed 
him, and took ship to cross to the east side of the lake. On 
the voyage he performed the miracle which he afterward re- 
peated, stilling a raging storm by his word, and thus again 
showing himself to the affrighted disciples as ‘Lord of the most 
ungovernable powers of nature. To them the miracle was 
the more striking from their daily occupation among those 
waters.” 

The country of Gadara (or Gergasa),“* on the east side of 
the lake, was now the scene of one of Christ’s greatest miracles, 
the healing of the man possessed by a legion of devils, who 
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48 Jn the Gospel of Matthew (viii. 
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were permitted to punish the illegal eupidity of the country 
people by entering and destroying their swine.** . The Gada- 
renes, caring more for their swine than for their souls, en- 
treated him to leave their country, and he recrossed the 
lake to Capernaum, where the people were awaiting him." 
The features of the country strikingly illustrate the circum- 
stances of the narrative. Gadara stood on a partially isolated 
hill at the north-western extremity of the mountains of Gil- 
ead, about sixteen miles from Tiberias, where lie the exten- 
sive and remarkable ruins of Um eis. It occupies the crest 
of a ridge between two wadys; and as this crest declines in 
elevation toward the east as well as the west, the situation is 
strong and commanding. Christ came across the lake from 
Capernaum, and landed at the south-eastern corner, where 
the steep lofty bank of the eastern plateau breaks down into 
the plain of the Jordan. The demoniacs met him a short 
distance from the shore; on the side of the adjoining declivi- 
ty the “ great herd of swine” were feeding ; when the demons 
went among them, the whole herd rushed down that “steep 
place” into the lake and perished; the keepers ran up to the 
city and told the news, and the excited population came down in 
haste, and “ besought Jesus that he would depart out of their 
coasts.” Another thing is worthy of notice. The most inter- 
esting remains of Gadara are its tombs, which dot the cliffs 
- for a considerable distance round the city. They are excava- 
ted in the limestone rock, and consist of chambers of various 
dimensions, some more than :20 feet square, with recesses in 
the sides for bodies. The present inhabitants of Um Keis 
are all troglodytes, “ dwelling in tombs,” like the Demoniacs 
of old; and occasionally they are almost as dangerous to the 
unprotected traveler. 

About this time we must place Christ’s second rejection at 
Nazareth, if, indeed, it was different from the first.“ The 
great extent of this circuit, during which “he went through 
every city and village,” makes it probable that the end of the 
year 28 should be placed about its termination, if not earlier, 
leaving the three months before the Passover of B.c. 29 for the 
third circuit. 

§ 10. After this, Jesus made a Third Circuit of Galilee,as 
extensive as the former :—“ He went about all the cities and 
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villages, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom, and healing every sickness and every 
disease among the people.” *” Jesus was followed by multi- 
tudes that were at last beyond the reach of his single powers. 
According to the image used by an old prophet, he saw them 
scattered abroad like sheep without a shepherd, and worn out 
with their efforts to come to him, and he had compassion on 
them., What he had first told his disciples at Sychar had 
now come true on a far larger scale; the spiritual harvest 
was too great for the laborers; and so, after bidding them to 
pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth more laborers, he 
gives them their first commission to begin their work. He 
sent them out by two and two, giving them power to cast 
out devils and heal diseases, and to preach the kingdom of 
God... They were, in fact, ta be his representatives, carrying 
the Gospel to those whe could not, or only with great difficul- 
ty, attend on his own ministry. He gave them a charge, 
containing much that would prepare them for their future 
ministry ; but some things suited only to their present mission, 
especially the prohibition to enter the country of the Gentiles 
or cities of the Samaritans. This restriction doubtless re- 
ferred, not only to the gradual process by which the Gospel 
was diffused, but also to the limited conceptions of the Apos- 
tles themselves, who could not yet have preached it except to 
the Jews.** The charge that he gave them, while contaming 
much that applied specially to their present condition, em- 
braces aiso the great principles by which his ministers are to 
be guided in every age. Their success was an earnest to 
themselves, and an example to all their successors, of his con- 
stant presence with his servants. “They went through the 
towns preaching the Gospel and healing everywhere.” “ They 
cast out many devils, and anointed with oil many that were 
sick, and healed them.” 

§ 11. The return of the Apostles comcided with some 
strange news, which was brought to Jesus from the court of 
Herod Antipas. We have seen how Herod had imprisoned 
John the Baptist for protesting against his unlawful marriage 
with Herodias ; and how at last, amid the revelry of a birth- 
day feast, the wanton wiles of Herodias’s daughter had obtain- 
ed the prophet’s execution. And now that Herod heard 
of the miracles and success of Christ, his alarmed conscience 
imagined John risen from the dead, and he desired to see 
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Jesus.” Our Lord would neither incur danger before bis 
time, nor gratify the king’s curiosity; and he seems to have 
had another motive for retirement, in the elation of his dis- 
ciples at their success. So he withdrew with them by ship 
into a lonely place. But the people, who saw his departure, 
hastened on foot from all the cities round the lake; and soon 
the multitudes not only left him and the disciples no time 
even to eat, but began to be in want of food themselves.” 

§ 12. At this point the Gospel of John connects itself once 
more with the other three; and we obtain from it the note of 
time which has been long wanting. “The Passover, a feast 
of the Jews, was nigh.” ** This must, in all probability, be 
reckoned as the Zhird Passover during our Lord’s ministry ; 
for, even if the “feast of the Jews,” in John v., be not the 
Passover, the intervention of a second Passover is implied in 
the scene where the disciples plucked and ate the ears of corn. 
The reason given by John for Christ’s absence from this 
Passover-is rendered the more cogent from what we have 
seen of Herod’s state of mind; and there seems every reason 
to believe that our Lord’s presence at Jerusalem would have 
brought on that-very conjuncture of Herod, Pilate, and the 
Jewish rulers, which occurred a year later, when His time was 
come. The season gives a double significance to the miracle 
by which Christ fed the people in the desert, while their 
brethren at Jerusalem were eating the unleavened bread 
of human manufacture,” and also to the subsequent discourse 
in which Jesus revealed himself as the true bread of life that 
had come down from heaven.” 

That discourse forms a marked epoch in his ministry. It is 
very affecting to observe how, the more Christ multiplied 
miracles before his Galilean followers, the further were they 
from receiving his spiritual teaching. The personal benefits 
they had now so long been in the habit of receiving came to 
be every thing to them; and the witness which the works 
bore to Christ was only valued as exciting selfish hopes in 
them. It was to see and to profit by more miracles, that they 
ran after him round the lake; and this last wonder of his 
feeding five thousand men, besides women and children, with 
five barley-loaves and two small fishes, leaving twelve baskets 
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- of fragments to be gathered up, while it convinced them that 
he was the prophet predicted by Moses,” excited proud hopes 
of independence instead of humble faith in him, and they 
were ready to take him by force and make him king.” On 
this first mention of such a design, we may well consider 
what it involved. It was no offer of a peaceful succession, 
made by a united people. With Juda governed by.a Ro- 
man procurator, and Galilee held by Herod at the pleasure of 
the emperor — with factions among the Jews themselves 
ready to support the Idumzan dynasty, and even to cry out, 
“We have no king but Cesar,”—His consent would have 
been the signal for a war such as burst out under Nero. 
And here we may doubtless see one of those occasions on 
which Jesus himself was tempted, though without sin. The 
people of Galilee repeated the offer which Satan had made 
on the Mount of Temptation; and from Satan it came this 
time also, though made through them. History furnishes its 
memorable examples, how hard such an offer is to refuse ; and 
that there was a real conflict in our Saviour’s mind is proved 
by his departing alone into a mountain to pray. But first, 
while he sent away the people, the disciples, who, we may be 
quite sure, were ready to take the same part, were directed, 
not without great reluctance, to recross the lake to Bethsaida.” 

The night fell, and Jesus watched the lonely vessel, tossed 
about by the waves and adverse wind, an emblem of the love 
and vigilance which attends his people in the voyage of life. 
As the night reached its darkest, and the storm its highest, 
they thought, doubtless almost with despair, of their rescue 
from the like peril when Jesus was with them in the ship ; 
but they had to learn that he helps when the time seems all 
but past, and the means exhausted. It was only in the fourth 
watch of the night that he came to them, walking on the 
waves; and even then he made as though he would have 
passed them; but their cry of fresh terror at the supposed 
apparition was answered by the cheering announcement of his 
presence. Then, as so often happens at an unhoped deliver- 
ance, presumption succeeded to despair; and Peter, the repre- 
sentative of this feeling among the Apostles, was saved by 
Jesus from perishing in the waves on-which he had had the 
rashness, but not the faith, to walk. How much they needed 
such lessons we learn from the statement of Mark, that, even 
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while confessing Him to be the Son of God, “ their heart was 
hardened” to the true meaning of the miracles of the loaves.” 
We can not, therefore, wonder at the same error among the 
people, who sought Jesus, as he himself says, not because they 
had seen the miracles, but because they had eaten of the 
loaves. Meanwhile, as soon as Jesus was received by the 
disciples into the ship, its voyage came to an end at “ the land 
of Gennesaret,” the fertile plain upon the western shore, 
which gave to the lake one of its names, and in which Caper- 
naum stood.” From all the cities or villages of that fair re- 
gion, the wonted crowds flocked to Jesus as soon as they 
heard of his landing, bringing their sick and afflicted; and 
numbers were healed by merely touching the border of his 
_garment as he passed by. He was found at Capernaum by 
the people who had been left on the other side of the lake, 
and who had recrossed it in boats on ‘the following day. 
Then followed the controversy, in which, notwithstanding 
what they had just seen, they required some new sign to 
match that of the manna in the wilderness. In reply, he 
teaches them the doctrine that spiritual life can only be re- 
ceived by spiritually eating his flesh and drinking his blood. 
This called forth the full hostility of the carnal mind to spirit- 
ual truth, even among his disciples. Many of them said, 
“This is a hard saying; who can hear it?” not so much hard 
to understand as to receive with heartfelt sympathy. And 
now he plainly told them, from his own superhuman knowl- 
edge, that there were unbelievers among them; and many of 
his disciples finally forsook him. Then the twelve, by the 
mouth of Peter, answer his appeal, “ Will ye also go away ?” 
by the solemn profession of their faith in him, as Christ, the 
Son of God, and the only teacher of eternal life; but Jesus 
warns even them that “ one of them had a devil,” alluding thus 
plainly, for the first time, to the treason of Judas Iscariot.” 
The defection of the great body of Christ’s disciples, leav- 
ing only the twelve in constant attendance upon him, marks 
the last period of his Galilean ministry as a season of special 
intercourse with them, in preparation for their apostolic work. 

§ 13. Among the followers of Jesus during these transac- 
tions we have repeated mention of “the Jews,” a term which, 
in the records of his controversial teachings, generally de- 
notes the leaders of the two great parties, and more especial- 


5° Matt. xiv. 23-33; Mark vi. 47-] ° Matt. xiv. 34-36; Mark vi. 53- 
52; John vi. 15-21. 56; John vi. 21. 
1 John vi. 22-7. 
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ly the Pharisees and Scribes, for the Sadducees seem as yet to 
have regarded the new teacher with scornful indifference. 
Many of these came from Jerusalem and J udeza, expressly to 
watch him; and their hatred must have been inflamed 
afresh. by such teaching as that just related. The words” of 
St. John imply that a new conspiracy against Jesus “was 
formed by the rulers at this Passover, for which reason he 
remained in Galilee six months longer, till the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. Disappointed by his absence, more of the Scribes and 
Pharisees went to meet him on his own ground; and their 
tault-finding gave him the opportunity of denouncing the vain 
traditions by which they annulled the spirit of the law, while 
adding to its burdensome obligations.” 

But they had probably another object besides controversy, 
to stir up Herod against Jesus, who therefore withdrew for a 
time out of Herod’s j jur isdiction, first into the region of Tyre 
and Sidon, and afterward to the Deca apolis. His stay in Phe- 
nicia was marked by that condescension to the prayer of the 
Syro-Pheenician woman (a native of the country, but of Greck 
education, the counterpart to the woman of Sarepta in the 
time of Elijah), which was the first case of his performing a 
miracle for, and recognizing the faith of, an actual heathen ; 
for the centurion already mentioned was a proselyte.® Pass- 
ing round the north side of the Lake of Galilee to the Decap- 
olis,°> Jesus healed a deaf and dumb man, with many others, 
and again repeated the miracle of feeding the multitudes that 
followed him,—4000 men, besides women and children,—with 
seven loaves and a few small fishes, seven baskets full of frag- 
ments being taken up. Crossing the lake to Magdala (or 


8 See Matt. xv..1; Mark vii. 1;| pear to have been rebuilt, partially 


and many other passages. 

63 John vii. 1. 

®t Matt. xv. 1-20; Mark vii. 1-23. 

% Matt. xv. 21-28; ,Mark vii. 24- 
30. St. Matthew speaks of ‘‘ a wom- 
an of Canaan” in place of St. Mark’s 
‘*Syro- Pheenician,” on ‘the same 
ground that the Septuagint translate 
Canaan by Pheenicia. ‘The names 
Canaan and Pheenicia had succeeded 
one another as geographical names 
in the same country. 


%b This name occurs only three. 


times in the Scriptures, Matt. iv. 25, 
Mark v. 20, and vii. 31. Immedi- 
ately after the conquest of Syria’ by 
the Romans (x.c. 65) ten cities ap- 


colonized, and endowed with peculiar 
privileges; the country around them 
was hence called Decapolis. Pliny 
enumerates them as follows :—Scy- 
thopolis, Hippos, Gadara, Pella, Phil- 
adelphia, Gerasa, Dion, Canatha, Da- 
mascus, and Raphana. All the cities 
of Decapolis, with the single excep- 
tion of Scythopolis, lay on the east of 
the Jordan. It would appear, how- 
ever, from Matt. iv. 25, and Mark 
vii, 81, that Decapolis was a gener- 
al appellation for a large district 
extending along both sides of the 
Jordan. 





8 Matt. xv. 29-38; Mark vii. 37, 
|vili. 9. 
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rather Magadan), in the district of Dalmanutha,” he again 
encountered the Pharisees, this time in league with the Sad- 
ducees and Herodians,” who asked and were refused a “ sign,” 
some great wonder wrought expressly for them, to prove that 
he was the Christ. He answers them as he had answered a 
similar request before; “the sign of the prophet Jonas” 
was all that they should have. His resurrection after a death of 
three days should be the great sign, and yet in another sense 
no sign should be given them, for they should neither see it 
nor believe it. The unnatural alliance between Pharisee and 
Sadducee is worthy of remark. The zealots of tradition and 
the political partisans of Herod” joined together for once 
with a common object of hatred. After they had departed, 
Jesus crossed the lake with his disciples, and, combining per- 
haps for the use of the disciples,the remembrance of the feed- 
ing of the four thousand with that of the conversation they 
hed just heard, warned them to “ beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of the leaven of Herod.” So little however 
were the disciples prepared for this, that they mistook it for a 
reproof for having brought only one loaf with them! They 
had forgotten the five thousand and the four thousand, or 
they would have known that where He was, natural bread 
could not fail them. It was needful to explain to them that 
the leaven of the Pharisees was the doctrine of those who 
had made the Word of God of none effect by traditions which 
appearing to promote religion really destroyed it, and the leav- 
en of the Sadducees was the doctrine of those who, under the 
show of superior enlightenment, removed the foundations of 


A.D. 29. Encounters with the Pharisees, etc. 


the fear of God by denying the future state.” 


6b The name Magdala is found in 
the received Greek text andthe A.V. 
of Matt. xv. 39 only; but the chief 
MSS. and versions exhibit the name 
as Magadan. In the present text of 
the parallel narrative of St. Mark (viii. 
10) we find the ‘‘ parts of Dalmanu- 
tha,’’ though in the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome the two were in agrec- 
ment, both reading Magadan,. as 
Mark still does in Codex D. Dal- 
manutha was probably at or near Ain 
el-Barideh, about a mile below el- 
Mejdel, on the western edge of the 
lake of. Gennesareth. J¢/--Mejdel is 
doubtless the representative of an an- 
cient Migdol or Magdala,’ possibly 
shat from which St. Mary came. Her 





He used the 


native place was possibly not far dis- 
tant from the Magadan of our Lord’u 
history, and we can only suppose that, 
owing to the familiar recurrence of 
the word Magdalene, the less known 
name was absorbed in the better, and 
Magdala usurped the name, and pos. 
sibly also the position of Magadan. 

*™ Comp. Matt. xvi. 1, with Mark 
viii. 14. 

& Matt. xv. 89, xvi. 4; Mark viii, 
10-12. 

6 For ‘“‘leaven of the Sadducees,” _ 
in Matt. xvi. 6 =“ leaven of Herod,” 
Mark viii. 15. 

7 Mark viii. 15. 

7 Matt. xvi. 4-12; Mark viii. 13- 
2] ” Rare. 
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same figure on another occasion, explaining that by “ the leay- 
en of the Pharisees” he meant hypocrisy ;” that of the Sad- 
ducees and Herodians was an ungodly worldly policy. 

§ 14. From the eastern side of the Lake of Tiberias, Jesus went 
with his disciples up the course of the Jordan, staying at Beth- 
saida,”* where he healed a blind man, to Czsarea Philippi, 
near the sources of the river. This city, at the very extremi- 
ty of the Holy Land, marking the northmost limit of our 
Saviour’s travels,”* was the scene of some of the most memo- 
rable events in his course; events that were designed to pre- 
pare the disciples for the consummation now rapidly approach- 
ing. We have seen, and we might, had the plan of this work 
permitted detailed exposition, have traced much more minute- 
ly, the gradual development of the faith of the disciples in their 
Lord. Now the time was come for a full and intelligent pro- 
fession of their faith. Having first asked them about the va- 
rious opinions that the people entertained of him, some saying 
that he was John the Baptist, others that he was Elijah, and 
others that he was Jeremiah or one of the old prophets risen 
again, he makes the direct appeal to them :—“ But whom say 
ye that lam?” Without waiting to consult the rest, Peter 
answers, “Thou art the Curist, the Son of the living God.” 
This formula was not uttered now for the first time; but on 
no former occasion does it seem to have expressed a conviction 
' so deep and spiritual. It calls forth a blessing upon Simon, 
as having spoken by the express revelation of God; and then 
is added that great saying concerning the foundation of 
Christ’s Chureh, which has been perverted into the corner- 
stone of the Romish faith.”” Its true interpretation is to be 
found in the Hebrew custom of giving significant names, not 
solely, or even chiefly, to describe qualities in the persons who 
bore them, but to commemorate truths in which they were 
concerned. It is simply absurd to insist on finding in the 
words, “Thou art Peter” the necessary antecedent to “on 
this rock will I build my Church.” The true connection is 
this :—“ Thou art rightly called Peter,” for thou hast uttered 
a confession which embodies the foundation of Christian truth, 


72 Luke xii. 1. in the text was N.E. of the Jake. It 

78 Mark viii. 22-26. There were | was formerly a village, but rebuilt and 
two places of this name.. 1. The na-| adorned by Philip the Tetrarch, and 
tive place of Andrew, Peter, and | raised to the dignity of a town under 
Philip was on the W. side of the lake. | the name of Julias, after the daugh- 
Dr. Robinson places it at "Ain eé-|ter of the emperor. (See Map, p. 
Tabigah, a short distance N. of Ahan | 240). ™4 Comp. chap. v. p. 105. 
Minyeh, which he identifies with Ca-| 7° Matt, xvi. 18-20; Mark viii. 27- 
pernaum. 2. The town mentioned | 30; Luke ix. 18-21. : 
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the divine nature and the true Messiahship cf Jesus Christ; 
and wpon this rock will I build my Church. The concurrent 
testimony, both of prophecy and of the New Testament, points 
to Christ himself as the Rock, and the only foundation of his 
Church ;”° and surely it must be his strength, and not Peter’s, 
which forms a basis too steadfast for the powers of destruction 
(“the gates of Hades”) to prevail against! But still, in a 
secondary sense, the Apostles are spoken of, together with 
the Prophets, as the foundation on which the Church is built, 
but in subordination to “Jesus Christ, the chief corner-stone;”"” - 
and in this sense Peter himself was one of the first stones of 
the edifice, of which he himself calls all believers “living 
' stones.” "® His position in the Church is then illustrated by 
another figure, which has been equally perverted; as if the 
servant who has charge of the keys of a house were almost on 
a level with the master himself. The event furnished the sim- 
ple and natural interpretation, when, on the day of Pentecost, 
Peter was the first to admit a multitude of the believing Jews, 
and afterward, in the house of Cornelius, a number of Gen- 
tile proselytes, into the Christian Church. He did both as 
the organ of the other Apostles, who shared his action in the 
first case, and confirmed it in the second; for to them Christ 
afterward gave the same privilege that he now gave to Peter. 
The only distinction between him and the other Apostles is a 
priority in time, corresponding to the priority of his confes- 
sion of Christ. As to the power of “binding and loosing,” 
which is more fully expressed after our Saviour’s resurrection 
as the retention and remission of sins, its signification is a 
question too purely theological to be discussed here. 

And now, after commanding his disciples not yet to divulge 
the great truth they had confessed, he reveals to them the 
greater mystery of his death and resurrection ; but. so little, 
even yet, were they prepared for such an issue of his: course, 
that Peter, the very apostle who had just been foremost in 
the confession of Christ, now took upon himself to remonstrate 
and protest, “Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall not be 
unto thee!” In these words Jesus sees another assault of 
Satan, using Peter’s prejudices as a temptation to renounce 
His great work, and He rebukes Aim with the same stern au- 
thority as in their former conflict, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan!” Then, turning to his disciples, he warns them that 
they must all pass through the same temptation, and make 


6 Acts iv. 11, 12; 1 Cor. iii. 11. 17 Eph. ii. 20; Rev. xxi, 14. 
78 1 Peter ii. 5. 
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the same choice between the world and himself, a choice on 
which depended the salvation or loss of their own souls. 
They must decide to suffer with him upon earth, if they 
would reign with him hereafter. For he would surely come 
in the glory of God and with the holy angels, to reward every 
man according to his works, and then he would be ashamed 
of those who were now ashamed of him. Nay! so certain 
was all this, and to them of such supreme moment, that some 
of them would in that day taste of eternal death; another of 
‘the allusions which we have already seen our Saviour make 
to the character of Judas.” 

- § 15. Having thus received a foretaste of “the sufferings of 
Christ,” the minds of the disciples were soon relieved by a 
glimpse of “the glory that should follow.” Just a week after. 
the above discourse, Jesus took with him Peter, James, and 
John, the three disciples who were also to be the witnesses of 
his agony at Gethsemane, to behold a vision of his heavenly 
glory. The scene is traditionally identified with Mount Tabor, 
but this can not have been the place: all we can infer from 
the Gospel narrative is, that it was a high mountain near to 
Cesarea Philippi.” His first object was prayer; and as he 
prayed, his face and raiment were transfigured to the same 
glorious majesty and brilliant whiteness in which he appeared 
to John long afterward at Patmos. With him were seen in 
glory Moses and Elijah, the lawgiver and reformer of the Old 
Covenant; and their converse with him concerning “ his de- 
cease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem ” showed to 
the disciples the harmony of the Law and the Prophets with 
the Gospel in regarding Christ’s sufferings as the prelude to 
his glory; and that that glory would be shared by his follow- 
ers, Was intimated by the glory in which Moses and Elijah 
themselves appeared. Nor was there wanting a sensible proof 
of the presence of God the Father; but instead of the “ black- 
ness, and darkness, and tempest,” amid which God had revealed 
himself both to Moses and Elijah upon Mount Sinai, it was a 
bright cloud out of which a voice came, saying, “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom’! am well pleased; hear ye him.” The 
disciples, who had given way, while the Master was praying, 
to a supernatural drowsiness like that which overcame them at 
Gethsemane, awoke just in time for Peter to express the fond 
desire-to remain amid such bliss, when the voice was heard 


Matt. xvi. 21-28; Mark vili.31, { © Possibly one of the lower snm- 
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from the cloud, the vision vanished, and they were left alone 
with Jesus. As they came down from the mountain, he charged 
them not to tell what they had scen, till after his resurrec- 
tion; and he explained, in reply to their inquiries about the 
coming of Elijah before the Messiah, that Elijah had.already 
come in the person of John the Baptist, and had been persecu- 
ted by those very scribes who had taught men to expect him, 
and so the Son of Man would also suffer.* 

The three disciples descended with Jesus to the world be- 
neath, in a double sense; for a most humiliating scene was en- 
acting in their absence. The remaining Apostles had attempt- 
ed to heal a frightful case of demoniacal possession; and 
their failure had subjected them to the scornful objections of 
the seribes, and the unbelief of the people. After rebuking 
that unbelief, and bringing the father of the sufferer, who 
had expressed it, to cry with tears, “ Lord, I believe: help 
thou my unbelief,’ Jesus cast out the furious demon; and 
then told his disciples, in private, the secret of ‘their failure, 
because of their unbelief, and the unbounded power of faith: 
“This kind goeth not out, but by prayer and fasting.” ” 
Once more, soon after this, Jesus foretold to the disciples his 
betrayal and death, and his resurrection the third day after ; 
but they were unwilling to accept the plain meaning of his 
words, and afraid to ask him for an explanation.” 

§ 16. Jesus now returned with the Twelve, for the last time, 
to the shores of the Lake of Galilee.“ At Capernaum he re- 
leased Peter by a miracle from his difficulty about the tribute- 
money, the “didrachm,” which corresponds in value’ to the 
half-shekel, and seems therefore to have been the poll-tax of 
that amount, which was paid for the temple-service. The 
piece of money, a “stater,” which Peter found in the fish’s 
mouth, was equal to a shekel, and therefore the precise amount 
of the tax for his Master and himself. The exemption which 
Jesus claimed, though he waived it lest he should offend the 
Jews, may be regarded as an assertion of his divinity.” 

From the great lessons they had so lately received, the 
Apostles seem as yet to have derived only a vague idea that 
their Master’s kingdom was at hand, and that they must not lose 
its advantages to themselves. The contest which arose among 
them for precedence gave an oceasion for our Saviour’s teach- 


81 Matt. xvii. 1-13; Mark ix. 2-13;| © Matt. Mark, JZ. cc. 


Luke ix. 28-36. SS Vinttexvn, 24-27.. See the Ap- 
® Matt. xvii. 14-21; Mark ix. 14-| pendix to the Old Testament History, 
29; Luke ix. 37-43. on Weights, Measures, and Money. 
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ing, by the pattern of a little child whom he set in the midst 
of them, the great lessons of humility, brotherly love, forgive- 
ness and forbearance ; to which he added that of reverent re- 
gard for childr en, just because they hold out to us an example 
of the state of innocence from which we have fallen, and 
which must be regained, by repentance and conversion, before 
we can enter the “kingdom of heaven. And thus the last les- 
son which our Lord taught in Galilee re-echoes the first with 
which he opened the Sermon on the Mount. Indeed, the 
whole discourse, which is reported most fully by St. Matthew, 
forms a most impressive climax to the teaching which was so 
begun. Christ’s own example, in coming to seek and save 
the lost, is held forth as the great motive to compassionate 
love and mutual forgiveness. The power of binding and 
loosing is now extended to all the Apostles ; his presence is 
promised in all their assemblies; and his Father’s answer to 
all their prayers. Once more the solemn warning is repeated, 
concerning resistance to sin, and decision between the Master 
and the world; and the note of future judgment, already 
struck in the Sermon on the Mount, concludes the whole; but 
for the gentle final words recorded: by St. Mark :—“ Have 
peace one with another.” *” 

Immediately after this the first two Evangelists mention the 
final departure of Jesus from Galilee into that part of Pera 
which belonged to the province of Judeea.* But, in fact, the 
interval between the departure from Galilee, and the retire- 
ment into Perza,” is to be filled up by Christ’s visit. to the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and many other important incidents 
which are related by Luke and John, The narrative of these 
events belongs to the next chapter. 


“° Matt. xviii.; Mark ix. 33-50; *t Matt. xix. 1; Mark x 1. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 





(A.) THE BRETHREN OF THE 
LORD. 


Tue difficult question as to who 
were ‘‘the brethren of the Lord” has 
given rise to much controversy. They 
are first mentioned in Matt. xiii. 55: 
**Ts not this the carpenter’s son? is 
not his mother called Mary ? and his 
brethren, James and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon? and his sisters, are they 
not all with us?” The natural con- 
clusion would seem to be that Jesus 
had four brothers of the above names, 
as well as sisters. But by comparing 
Matt. xxvii. 56, and Mark xv. 40, 
with John xix. 25, we find that the 
Virgin Mary had a sister named like 
herself, Mary, who was the wife of 
Clopas, and who had two sons, James 
the Little, and Joses. By reterring 
to Matt. xiii. 55, and Mark vi. 3, 
we find that a James and a Joses, 
with two other brethren called Jude 
and Simon, and at Jeast three sisters, 
were living with the Virgin Mary at 
Nazareth. By referring to Luke vi. 
16, and Acts i. 13, we find that there 
were two brethren named James and 
Jude among the Apostles. It would 
certainly be natural to think that we 
had here but one family of four broth- 
ers and three or more sisters, the chil- 
dren of Clopas and Mary, nephews 
and nicces of the Virgin Mary. There 
are difficulties, however, in the way 
of this conclusion. For, 1, the four 
brethren in Matt. xiii. 55 are de- 
scribed as the brothers. (adedpot) of 
Jesus, not as his cousins ; 2, they are 


found living as at their home with the 
Virgin Mary, which seems unnatural 
if she were their aunt, their mother 
being, as we know, still alive; 3, the 
James of Luke vi. 15 is described as- 
the son not of Clopas, but of Alpheus ; 
4, the ‘‘brethren of the Lord”’ Gvho 
are plainly James, Joses, Jude, and 
Simon) appear to be excluded from 
the Apostolic band by their declared 
‘unbelief in his Messiahship (John 
ivi. 8-5), and by being formally dis- 
‘tinguished from the disciples by the 
'Gospel-writers (Matt. xii. 48; Mark 
iii. 83; John ii. 12; Acts i. 14); 5, 
James and Jude are not designated 
as the Lord’s brethren in the list of 
the Apostles; 6, Mary is designated 
\as mother of James and Joses, where- 
as she would have been called mother 
lof James. and Jude, had James and 
Jude been Apostles, and Joses not an 
Apostle (Matt. xxvil. 46). 

These are the six chief objections 
which may be made to the hypothesis 
of there being but one family of breth- 
ren named James, Joses, Jude and 
Simon. The following answers may 
be given: 

Oljection 1. — “‘ They are called 
brethren.” But there can be no doubt 
that adeAgoi frequently signifies not 
‘* brothers,” but cousins or other near 
relations ; and the translation of the 
word by ‘‘ brothers” in Matt. xiii. 55 
would produce very grave difficulties. 
For, first, it introduces two sets of four 
| first cousins, bearing the same names 
of James, Joscs, Jude and Simon, who 
lappear upon the stage without any 
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thing to show which is the son of Clo- 
pas, and which his cousin; and sec- 
ondly, it drives us to take our “choice 
between three doubtful and improba- | 
ble hypotheses as to the parentage of 
this second set of James, Joses, Jude, | 
and Simon. There are three such 
hypotheses: —(a.) The Eastern hy- 
pothesis, that they were the children 
of Joseph by a former wife. (b.) The 
Helyidian hypothesis, that James, 
Joses, Jude, Simon, and the three 
sisters, were children of Joseph and 
Mary. This hypothesis also creates 
two sets of cousins with the same 
names, and it seems to be scarcely 
compatible with our Lord’s recom- 
mending his mother to the care of St. 
_John at his own death; for if, as has 
been suggested, though with great im- 
probability, her sons. might at that 
time have been unbelievers, Jesus 
would have known that that unbelief 
was only to continue for a few days. 
(c.) The Levirate hypothesis may be 
passed by. It was a mere attempt 
made in the eleventh century to rec- 
oncile the Greek and Latin traditions 
by supposing that Joseph and Clopas 
were brothers, and that Joseph raised 
up seed to his dead brother. 

Objection 2.—‘* The four brothers 
and their sisters are always found liy- 
ing and moving about with the Virgin 
Mary.” If they were the children of 
Clopas, the Virgin Mary was their 
aunt. Her own husband would ap- 
pear without doubt to have died at 
some time between a.p. 8 and A.D. 26. 
Nor have we any reason for believing 
Clopas to have been alive during our 
Lord’s ministry. What difficulty is 
there in supposing that the two wid- 
owed sisters should have lived togeth- 
er, the more so as one of them had 
but one son, and he was often taken 
from her by his ministerial duties ? 
And would it not be most natural that 
two families of first cousins thus living 
together should be popularly looked 
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upon as one family, and spoken of as 
brothers and sisters instead of cousins ? 
It is noticeable that St. Mary is no- 
where called the mother os the four 
brothers. 

Objection 3. Beis ne the Apostle 
is said to be the son of Alpheus, not 
of Clopas.” But Alphzus and Clopas 
are the same name rendered into the 
Greek language in two different but 
ordinary and recognized ways, from 
the Aramaic word. (Compare the two 
forms Clovis and Aloysius.) 

Objection 4. — Dean Alford con- 
siders John vii. 5, compared with vi. 
67-70, to decide that none of the 
brothers of the Lord were of the num- 
ber of the Twelve. If this verse, as 
he states, makes the ‘‘crowning diffi- 
culty ”’ to the hypothesis of the iden- 
tity of James the son of Alphzeus, the 
Apostle, with James the brother of 
the Lord, the difficulties are not too 
formidable to be overcome. Many 
of the disciples having left Jesus, St. 
Peter bursts out in the name of the 
Twelve with a warm expression of 
faith and love; and after that—very 
likely (see Greswell’s Harmony) full 
six months afterward—the Evangelist 
states that ‘‘ neither did His brethren 
believe on Him.” Does it follow from 
hence that all his brethren disbe- 
lieved? Let us compare other pas- 
sages in Scripture. St. Matthew and 
St. Mark state that the thieves railed 
on our Lord upon the Cross. Are 
we therefore to disbelieve St. Luke, 
who says that one of the thieves was 
penitent, and did not rail? (Luke 
xxiii. 89, 40.) St. Luke and St. John 
say that the soldiers offered vinegar. 
Are we to believe that all did so? or, 
as St. Matthew and St. Mark tell us, 
that only one didit ? (Luke xxiii. 36; 
John xix. 29; Mark xv. 36; Matt. 
xxvii. 48.) St. Matthew tells us that 
‘“«his disciples ” had indignation, when 
Mary poured the ointment on the 
Lord's head. Are we to suppose this 
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true of all? or of Judas Iscariot, and 
perhaps some others, according to 
John xii. 4, and Mark xiv.4? | It is 
not at all necessary to suppose that 
St. John is here speaking of all the 
brethren. _ If Joses, Simon, and the 
three sisters disbelieved, it would be 
quite sufficient ground for the state- 
ment of the Evangelist. The same 
may be said of Matt. xii. 47, Mark 
in, 32, where it is reported to Him 
that his mother and his brethren, 
designated by St. Mark (iii. 21) as 
ot wap avrov, were standing without. 
Nor does it necessarily follow that the 
disbelief of the brethren was of such 
a nature that James and Jude, Apos- 
tles though they were, and vouched 
for half a year before by the warm- 
tempered Peter, could have had no 
share init. It might have been simi- 
lar to that feeling of unfaithful rest- 
lessness which perhaps moved St. 
John Baptist to send his disciples to 
make their inquiry of the Lord (see 
Grotius zz doc., and Lardner, vi. p. 
497. Lond. 1788). With regard to 
John ii. 12, Acts i. 14, we may say 
that ‘‘his brethren” are no more ex- 
cluded from the disciples in the first 
passage, and from the Apostles in the 
second, by being mentioned parallel 
with them, than ‘‘the other Apostles, 
and the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas” (1 Cor. ix. 5), excludes Pe- 
ter from the Apostolic band. 

Objection 5.—‘‘ If the title of breth- 
ren of the Lord had: belonged to 
James and Jude, they would have 
been designated by it in the list of the 
Apostles.” The omission of a title is 
so slight a ground for an argument 
that we may pass this by. 

Objection 6.—That Mary the wife 
of Clopas should be designated by the 
title of Mary the mother of James and 
Joses, to the exclusion of Jude, if 
James and Jude were Apostles, ap- 
pears to Dean Alford extremely im- 
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in it, if Joses was, as would scem like- 
ly, an elder brother of Jude, and next 
in order to James. 


= 


(B.) THE PARABLES OF 
CHRIST.. 


The word Parable (apaBorn) does 
|not of itself imply a narrative. The 
| juxtaposition of two things, differing 
in most points, but agreeing in some, 
is sufficient to bring the comparison 
thus produced within the etymology 
of the word. In Tlellenistic Greek 
the word acquired a meaning co- 
extensive with that of the Hebrew 
mashél, for which the LXX. writers, 
with hardly an exception, make it the 
equivalent. -That word (= simiktud:} 
| had a large range of application, and 
‘was applied sometimes to the shortest 
proverbs (1 Sam. x. 12, xxiv. 13; 2 
Chr. vii. 20), sometimes to dark } ro- 
‘phetic utterances (Num. xxii. 7, 18, 
xxiv. 3; Ez. xx. 49), sometimes to 
‘enigmatic maxims (Ps. Ixxvili. 2; 
; Proy. %. 6), or metaphors expanded 
‘into a narrative (Ez. xii. 22). In 
| Ecclesiasticus the word occurs with a 
striking frequency, and, as will be 
seén hereafter, its use by the Son of 
Sirach throws light on the position 
occupied by parables in our Lord’s 
teaching. Inthe N. T. itself the word 
is used with a like latitude. While 
| attached most frequently to the illus- 
trations which have given it a special 
/Meaning, it is also applied to a short 
saying, like ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself” 
(Luke iv. 23), to a mere comparison 
withont a narrative (Matt. xxiv. 32), 
to the figurative character of the Le- 
Vitical ordinances (Heb. ix. 9), or of 
single facts in patriarchal history 
(Heb. xi. 19). 

To understand the relation of the 
parables of the Gospels to our Lord’s 
teaching, we must go back to the use 
made of them by previous or contem- 





probable. There is no improbability porary teachers. We have sufficient 
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evidence that they were frequently 
employed by them. They appear fre- 
quently in the Gemara and Midrash, 
and are ascribed to Hiilel, Shammai, 
and other great Rabbis of the two 
preceding centuries. ‘Later Jewish 
writers have seen in this employment 
of parables a condescension to the ig- 
norance of the great mass of mankind, 
who can not be taught otherwise. 
For them, as for women or children, 
parables are the natural and fit meth- 
od of instruction. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether this repre- 
sents the use made of them by the 
Rabbis of our Lord’s time. The lan- 
guage of the Son of Sirach confines 
them to the scribe who devotes him- 
self to study. They are at once his 
glory and his reward (Ecclus. xxxix. 
2,3). The parable was made the in- 
strument for teaching the young dis- 
ciple to discern the treasures of wis- 
dom of which the ‘‘ accursed” mul- 
titude were ignorant. The teaching 
of our Lord at the commencement of 
his. ministry was, in every way, the 
opposite of this. The Sermon on the 
Mount may be taken as the type of 
the ‘‘ words of grace”’ which he spake, 
“not as the scribes.” So for some 
months he taught in the synagogues 
and on the sea-shore of Galilee, as he 
had before taught in Jerusalem, and 
as yet without a parable. But then 
there comes a change. The direct 
teaching was met with scorn, unbelief, 
hardness, and he seems for a time to 
abandon it for that which took the 
form of parables. The question of 
the disciples (Matt. xiii. 10) implies 
that they were astonished. Their 
Master was no longer proclaiming the 
Gospel of the kingdom as before. Ife 
was falling back into one at least of 
the forms of Rabbinic teaching. He 
was speaking to the multitude in the 
parables and dark sayings which the 
Rabbis reserved for their chosen dis- 
ciples. Here, for them, were two 
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grounds of wonder. Here, for us, is 
the key to the explanation which h: 
gave, that he had chosen this form 
of teaching beeause the people were 
spiritually blind and deaf (Matt. xiii. 
13), and in order that they might Te 
main so (Mark iv. 12). Upon this 
we may observe tnat all experience 
shows (1) that parables do attract, 
and, when once understood, are sure 
tobe remembered ; (2) that men may 
listen to them and see that they have 
a meaning, and yet never care to ask 
what that meaning is. Their worth, 
as instruments of teaching, lies in 
their being at once a test of character, 
and in their presenting each form of 
character with that which, as a pen- 
alty or blessing, is adapted toit. They 
withdraw the light from those who 
love darkness.- They protect the truth 
which they enshrine from the mockery 
of the scoffer. They leave something 
even with the careless which may be 
interpreted and understood afterward. 
They reveal, on the other hand, the 
seckers after truth. These ask the 
meaning of the parable, will not rest 
till the teacher has explained it, are 
led step by step to the laws of inter- 
pretation, so that they can ‘under- 
stand all parables,” and then pass on 
into the higher region in which para~ 
bles are no longer necessary, but all 
things are spoken plainly. In this 
way the parable did its work, found 
out the fit hearers and led them on. 
From the time indicated by Matt. 
xiii,, accordingly, parables — enter 
largely into our Lord’s recorded teach- 
ing. Each parable of those which 
we read in the Gospels may have 
been repeated more than ence with 
greater or less variation (as e. g. those 
of the Pounds and the Talents, Matt. 
xxv. 14; Luke xix. 12: of the Supper, 
in Matt. xxii. 2, and Luke xiv. 16). 
Every thing leads us to believe that 
there were many others of which we 
have no record (Matt. xiii. 34; Mark 
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iv. 33). In those which remain it is 
possible to trace something like an 
order.* 

(A.) There is the group with which 
the new mode of teaching is ushered 
in, and which have for their subject 
the laws of the Divine Kingdom, in 
its growth, its nature, its consumma- 
tion. Under this head we have— 


1. The Sower (Matt. xiii; Mark iv. ; 
Luke viii.). 

°. The Wheat and the Tares (Matt. xiii.). 

8. The Mustard Seed (Matt. xiii. ; Mark 
iv.). 

. The Seed cast into the Ground (Mark 
iy). 

. The Leaven (Matt. xiii.). 

. The Hid Treasure (Matt. xiii.). 

. The Pearl of Great Price (Matt. xiii.). 

. The Net cast into the Sea (Matt. xiii.). 


_ 


ara 


(B.) After this there is an interval 
of some months, of which we know 
comparatively little. Either there was 
a return to the more direct teaching, 
or else these were repeated, or others 
like them. spoken. When the next 
parables meet us, they are of a differ- 
ent type and occupy a different po- 
sition. - They occur chiefly in the in- 
terval between the mission of the 
Seventy and the last approach to Jc- 
rusalem. They are drawn from the 
life of men rather than from the world 
of nature. Often they occur, not, as 
in Matt. xiii., in discourses to the 
multitude, but in answers to the ques- 
tions of the disciples or other inquirers. 
They are such as these— « 


9. The Two Debtors (Luke vii.). 
10. The Merciless Servant (Matt. xviii.). 
11. The Good Samaritan (Luke x.). 
12. The Friend at Midnight (Luke xi.). 
13. The Rich Fool (Luke xii.). 
14. The Wedding-Feast (Luke xii.). 
15. The Fig-Tree (Luke xiii.). 





*The number of parables in the Gospels 
will of course depend on the range given to 
the application of the name. Thus Mr. 
Greswell reckons twenty-seven; Archbishop 
‘Trench, thirty. By others, the number has 
been extended to fifty. 
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16. The Great Supper (Luke xiv.). 

17. The Lost Sheep (Matt. xviii. ; Luke 
Xv.). 

The Lost Piece of Money (Luke xv.). 

The Predigal Son (Luke xv.). 

The Unjust Steward (Luke xvi.). _ 

The Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke 
xvi.). 

22, The Unjust Judge (Luke xviii.). 

23. The Pharisee and the Publican (Luke 
xviil.). 

The Laborers in the Vineyard (Matt. 
EXs). 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


(C.) Toward the close of our Lord’s 
ministry, immediately before and after 
the entry into Jerusalem, the parables 
assume a new character. They are 
again theocratic, but the phase of the 
Divine Kingdom, on which they chief- 
ly dwell, is that of its final consumma- 
tion. They are prophetic, in part, of 
the rejection of Israel, in part of the 
great retribution of the coming of the 
Lord. ‘They are to the earlier para- 
bles what the prophecy of Matt. xxiv. 
is to the Sermon on the Mount. ‘To 
this class we may refer— 


25. 
26. 
27. 


The Pounds (Luke xix.). 

The Two Sons (Matt. xxi.). 

The Vineyard let out to Husbandmen 
(Matt. xxi. ; Mark xii. ; Luke xx.). 

The Marriage-Feast (Matt. xxii.). 

The Wise and Foolish Virgins (Matt 
XXV.). 

The Talents (Matt. xxv.). 

The Sheep and the Goats (Matt. xxv.). 


28. 
29. 


50. 
31. 


It is characteristic of the several 
Gospels that the greater part. of the 
parables of the first and third groups 
belong to St. Matthew, emphatically 
the Evangelist of the kingdom. Those 
of the second are found for the most 
part in St. Luke. They are such as 
we might expect to meet with in the 
Gospel which dwells most on the sym- 
pathy of Christ for all men. St. 
Mark, as giving vivid recollections of 
the acts rather than the teaching of 
Christ, is the scantiest of the three 
synoptic Gospels. Itis not less char- 
acteristic that there are no parables 
properly so called in St. John. Itis 
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as if he, sooner than any other, had 
passed into the higher stage of knowl- 
edge, in which parables were no long- 
er necessary, and therefore dwelt less 
on them. ‘That which his spirit ap- 
propriated most readily were the 
words of eternal life, figurative it 
might be in form, abounding in bold 
analogies, but not in any single in- 
stance taking the form of a narrative. 

Lastly, there is the law of interpre- 
tation. It has been urged by some 
writers, that there is a scope or pur- 
pose ‘for each parable, and that our 
aim must be to discern this, not to 
find a special significance in each cir- 
cumstance or incident. The rest, it 
is said, may be dealt with as the dra- 
pery which the parable needs for its 
grace and completeness, but which is 
not essential.. It may be questioned, 
however, whether this canon of inter- 
pretation is likely to lead us to the 
full meaning of this portion of our 
Lord’s teaching. ‘True as it doubt- 
less is, that there was in each parable 
a leading thought, to be learned 
partly from the parable itself, partly 
from the occasion of its utterance, 
and that all else gathers round that 
thought as a centre, it must be re- 
membered that in the great patterns 
of interpretation which He himself 
has given us, there is more than this. 
Not only the sower and the seed and 
the several soils have their counter- 
parts in the spiritual life, but the 
birds of the air, the thorns, the scorch- 
ing heat, have each of them a signifi- 
cance. The explanation of the wheat 
and the tares, given with less fullness 
(an outline ‘as it were, which the ad- 
vancing scholars would be able to fill 
up), is equally specific. It may be 
inferred from these two instances that 
we are at least justified in looking 
for a meaning even in the seeming 
accessories of a parable. The very 
form of the teaching makes it proba- 
ble that there may be, in any case, 
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more than one legitimate explanation. 
The outward fact in nature, or in so- 
cial life, may correspond to spiritual 
facts at once in God’s government of 
the world, and in the history of the 
individual soul. A parable may be 
at once ethical, and in the highest 
sense of the term prophetic. There 
is thus a wide field open to the dis- 
cernment of the interpreter. ‘There 
are also restraints upon the mere fer- 
tility of his imagination. (1) The- 
analogies must be real, not arbitrary. 
(2) The }..rables are to be considered 
as parts of « whole, and the interpre- 
tation of one is not to override or 
encroach upon the lessons taught by 
others. (38) The direct teaching of 
Christ presents the standard to which 
all our interpretations are to be refer- 
red, and by which they are to be meas- 
ured. (Trench on the Parables, Intro- 
ductory Remarks.) 


(C.) THE SCENE OF THE 
TRANSFIGURATION. 


The Transfiguration is usually 
placed on Mount Tabor, which is one 
of the most interesting and remark- 
able of the single mountains of Pales- _ 
tine. It rises abruptly from the north- 
eastern arm of the Plain of Esdraelon, 
and stands entirely insulated, except 
on the west, where a narrow ridge 
connects it with the hills of Nazareth. 
It presents to the eye, as seen from a 
distance, a beautiful appearance, be- 
ing so symmetrical in its proportions, 
and rounded off like a hemisphere or 
the segment ofacircle. If one might 
choose a place which might be deemed 
peculiarly fitting for the Transfigura- 
tion, there is none certainly which 
would so entirely satisfy our feelings 
in this respect: as the lofty, majestic, 
beautiful Tabor. It is impossible, 
however, to acquiesce in the correct- 
ness of this opinion. It is susceptible 
of proof from the Old Testament, and 
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from later history, that a fortress or 
town existed on Tabor from very 
early times down to B.c. 50 or 53; 
and, as Josephus says ( Bell. Jud. iv. 1, 
§ 8) that he strengthened the fortifi- 
cations of a city there, about a.p. 60, 
it is morally certain that Tabor must 
have been inhabited during the inter- 
vening period, that is, in the days of 
Christ. Tabor, therefore, could not 
have been the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion; for when it is said that Jesus 
took his disciples ‘‘up into a high 
mountain apart and was transfigured 
before them” (Matt. xvii. 1, 2), we 
must understand that he brought 
them to the summit of the mountain, 
where they were alone by themselves. 
Tt is impossible to ascertain with cer- 
tainty what place is entitled to the 
glory of this marvelous scene. The 
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Evangelists record the event in con- 
nection with a journey of the Saviour 
to Czsarea Philippi, near the sources 
of the Jordan. It is conjectured that 
the Transfiguration may have taken 
place on one of the summits of Mount 
Hermon in that vicinity. ‘‘It is im- 
possible,” says Dean Stanley, ‘‘to 
look up from the plain to the tower- 
ing peaks of Hermon, almost the only 
mountain which deserves the name in 
Palestine, and not be struck with the 
appropriateness to the scene. . . 

High up on its southern slopes there 
must be many a point where the dis- 
ciples could be taken ‘ apart by them- 
selves.’ Even the transient compari- 
son of the celestial splendor with the 
snow, where alone it could be seen in 
Palestine, should not, perhaps, be 
wholly overlooked.” —S. § P., p.392. 
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Bethany. 


CHAPTER X. - 


THE LAST SIX MONTHS OF CHRIST’S MINISTRY. FROM THE 
FEAST OF TABERNACLES, A.D. 29, TO HIS FOURTH PASSOVER, 
A.D. 30. 


§ 1. Approach of the Feast of Tubernactes—Jesus challenged by his brethren 
to show himself—His journey through Samaria, and rejection there— 
Commission of the Seventy Disciples. § 2. Expectation concerning 
Jesus—He appears in the Temple—Last day of the Feast—Christ the 
Living Water—The attempt to arrest him fails—Nicodemus in the 
Council—The Woman taken in Adultery—Controversy with the Phar- 
isees—The witness to Christ—Attempt to stone him. § 3. The Man. 
born blind restored to sight—Christ the Light of the World—Charac- 
ter of the Miracle—The Man before the Council—His excommunica- 
tion—The Pharisees blind in sin—Jesus Christ the Good Shepherd. 
§ 4. Jesus at the Feast of the Dedication—The Jews attempt to stone 
him, and he retires to Bethabara—The interval here filled up by St. 
Luke. § 5. The Family at Bethany—The Raising of Lazarus. § 6. 
A Council held concerning Jesus—The Prophecy of Caiaphas—Christ’s 
death resolved on—He retires to Ephraim. § 7. His return toward 
Jerusalem—Denunciation of Herod—Lamentation for Jerusalem. § 8. 
Events and discourses in the progress through Perea. § 9. He re- 
crosses the Jordan to Jericho—lIfeals the two blind men—Conrersion of 
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Zaccheus—Christ arrives finally at Bethany six days before the Pass- 
over, and spends the Sabbath there. 


§ 1. Our Lord’s ministry in Galilee had lasted probably for 
a year and a half, without a visit to Jerusalem, when the ap- 
proach of the Feast of Tabernacles called for a decision 
whether he would go up to it... The tone of his recent dis- 
courses proved that his work in Galilee was done. The hol- 
low, selfish, and worldly motives of the great bulk of his fol- 
lowers had been exposed, and his few sincere disciples had re- 
ceived some training for their work, and had been taught to 
expect the issue of his course. It only remained to give the 
Jews at Jerusalem one more opportunity for repentance and 
faith, and then the time would come for him to be offered. 
The general expectation, with which at this juncture his 
course was watched, shows itself in the challenge of his 
brethren, who were as yet not full believers in him, to put his 
claims to a more open proof by showing himself in Judea. 
But, with the answer that his time was not yet come, he bade 
them go up to the feast without him, while he remained in- 
Galilee for some days, and then went up “as it were in se- 
cret.” ” 

This secrecy seems to refer to his traveling by way of Sa- 
maria, instead of by the more frequented route through Pe- 
rea, which, though longer, was usually taken by the Jews of 
Juda and Galilee, to avoid intercourse with the Samaritans. 
The choice of this route, and the previous delay, may have 
been intended to disconcert some plan for seizing him on the 
journey ; as we afterward find that his sudden appearance in 
the midst of the feast made his arrest impracticable. It also. 
gave one more day of grace to the Samaritans; but for the 
most part in vain, as we see in the case of the first villages, 
to which Christ sent forward messengers, but the people 
would not receive him, as he was on his way to Jerusalem. 
The sons of Zebedee, who would have called down fire from 
heaven, as Elijah did, to punish the insult, were checked by 
the rebuke :—“ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. 
For the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.” * To various persons who met him, offering to be- 
come his disciples, but pleading some excuse for delay, he 
taught the necessity of leaving all, to follow him.* During 
his progress through Samaria, he sent forth seventy disciples, 
two and two, to go before him, preaching the Gospel in every 
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place that he designed to visit. This differed in several points 
from the previous commission of the Apostles. The number 
of the Seventy, and the scene of their mission, Samaria, alike 
indicated that the time was at hand for preaching the Gospel 
to the heathen; whereas the number of the Apostles. corre- 
sponded to the twelve tribes of Israel, to whom their commis- 
sion also restricted them; nor had the Seventy received the 
special training of the Twelve. Some have also seen a sig- 
nificance in the sending forth of the Twelve at the season of 
the Passover, the beginning of the harvest, and of the Seventy 
at the time of the Feast of Tabernacles, the end of all the 
labors of the year. In other respects, their instructions were 
the same; and they may be regarded as, in spirit, those which 
should ever guide Christ’s ministers. Few in comparison to 
the spiritual harvest, they were bidden to go forth praying 
the Lord of the harvest to send more laborers; exposed to 
the malice of men, like lambs among wolves, they were to pre- 
serve their meekness, and to rely on His protection who had 
sent them. They must neither make provision for the jour- 
ney nor stay to exchange salutations by the way ;° but on en- 
tering any house, they were to pronounce Peace upon it, and 
peace should abide there if they were worthily received, or re- 
turn to them if they were rejected. In the same house they 
were to remain, eating and drinking what was set before them, 
“for ’—said Christ, laying down ‘the principle afterward so 
fully developed by St. Paul—‘“the laborer is worth his 
wages.” They were to deal in like manner with the cities 
they visited; remaining in those that received them, but, 
where they were rejected, wiping off the very dust from their 
feet as a witness against the city.° This sentence gives occa- 
sion to Jesus to repeat the doom of Woe! upon the favored 
cities of Galilee, on which he had now finally turned his back— 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and especially Capernaum. He conclades 
with the assurance that the reception, whether of obedience 
or contempt, given to them would be regarded as given to 
himself.’ 

§ 2. Meanwhile his movements and character were the great 
subject of discussion at Jerusalem. While all were asking, 
“Where is he?” some said “He is a good man;” others, 
“Nay, but he deceiveth the people.” But all spoke privately, 
for fear of the rvlers. It was about the middle of the feast 


®> Comp. 2 Kings iv. 29. ™ Luke x. 1-16. Some place here 
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when he appeared, teaching in the Temple. To the expres- 
sions of wonder at the learning shown by a Galilean peasant, 
he replied by declaring his doctrine to be not his own, but His 
that sent him, promising too that whoever desired to do God’s 
will should be taught these truths. He denounced the con- 
spiracy against his life on the old charge of having broken 
the Sabbath by the miracle performed on his previous visit 
to Jerusalem. His boldness and impunity raised the question, 
whether the rulers knew that he was indeed the Christ; but 
still the people were perplexed by his humble and apparently 
well-known origin, so opposed to the mystery with which they 
expected the Christ to come. His miracles, however, which 
it was felt that the Christ himself could not surpass, gained 
many converts; and the Pharisees and chief priests at length 
sent officers to apprehend him. As they watched their oppor- 
tunity, Jesus continued to discourse in language more and 
more perplexing to his adversaries, till, on the last and great- 
est day of the feast,° when the ceremony was performed of 
fetching water from the well of Siloam, and pouring it on the 
altar, while the priests sang the words “ With joy shall ye 
draw water out of the wells of salvation,” he proclaimed him- 
self the giver of the water of life, meaning thereby the Holy 
Spirit. Upon this the controversy among the people grew 
warmer. Some said that he was the expected prophet ; some 
that he was the Christ; while others again objected his Gal- 
ilean origin, pleading that Christ was to come of the seed of 
David, and from the town of Bethlehem. His more vehement 
opponents wished to apprehend him, but neither they nor the 
officers risked the attempt. Nay, carried away themselves by 
the power of his teaching, the officers returned to their em- 
ployers with the words, “Never man spake like this man.” 
As the rulers began to vent curses on all his followers, Nico- 
demus, the secret disciple, who was one of their number, ven- 
tured to remind them that the law forbade the condemning 
ofa man unheard ;° but he only brought suspicion and taunts 
upon himself, for taking the part of a Galilean. This event- 
ful day was concluded by the dispersion of the people to their 
homes, while Jesus retired to the Mount of Olives.” _ 

On his reappearance in the Temple, the next morning, a 
subtle snare was laid for him. The Pharisees and Scribes 
brought to him a woman taken in adultery, and, quoting the 


* ® Concerning the order of the Feast | ° Comp. Deut. xix. 16-19. 
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law of Moses, that such should be stoned,” asked for his 
judgment of the case, “ But what. sayest thou?” Either, 
they thought, he must decide against the law, and appear at 
once a blasphemer of Moses and a partisan of gross sin, or in- 
cur popular odium by condemning the culprit to death. But 
Christ well knew how to repel such attacks by an appeal to 
higher principles, which at once justified his conduct and con- 
demned his assailants. The same law which adjudged the 
guilty to death required the witnesses to cast the first stones, 
in token of their abhorrence of the crime. But who dared do 
this, if conscious that his guilt was the same? And such was 
the prevalent corruption, that all the accusers were in this 
case. So, without answering them, he stooped down and 
wrote in the sand of the Temple court, what. we are not told, 
but we may imagine passages of Scripture which would carry 
conviction to the most hardened among them; and then 
rising up, he says, “ He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her,” and continued his writing. They 
slunk away, from the eldest to the youngest; and as no ac- 
cuser was left, Jesus dismissed the woman with the words, 
“ Neither do I condemn thee: go and sin no more,’—an ab- 
solution from punishment, which she might, by penitence and 
amendment, convert into the full pardon of her sin. Two 
plain inferences from this transaction deserve notice. The 
tacit confession of gross sin by the Scribes and Pharisees does 
away with the idea that they were honest though mistaken 
enthusiasts for what they deemed truth and righteousness ; 
and the fact that Christ does not disclaim the authority to 
judge the case—nay, assumes it in his last words—gives an- 
other proof of his divinity. 

Then follows another controversy with the Jews, whose re- 
iterated objection, that Jesus bare witness to himself, is met 
by the reply that the Father bore witness with him. What- 
ever there may seem to be of narrow technicality in the allu- 
sion to the law which required two witnesses,’* belongs solely 
to their objection, which he repels on their own ground. As 
their opposition became the more obstinate, he the more plainly 
traced if to their corrupt nature, in bondage to sin; and in re- 
ply to their claim of freedom, as the children of Abraham, he 
denounced them as children of the devil, because they did his 
works, especially in seeking to kill Christ; while he not only 





1 Ley. xx. 103 Deut. xxii. 21-24. | best MSS. is accounted for by Augus- 
? John viii. 2-11. The genuine-|tin from the fear- that it might be 
ness of the passage is still a matter} perverted into an excuse for sin. 
of discussion. Its omission from the Deut, xvii. 6, xix. 15. 
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proclaimed himself before Abraham in dignity and glory, but 
assumed to himself the great title of the self-cxistent Je- 
hovah—* Before Abraham was, 1 AM.” At this they took 
up stones, to stone him as a blasphemer; but he, who patiently 
suffered when he was condemned even by the show of-law, 
conveyed himself by his miraculous power out of the midst of 
the excited rabble, and so left the Temple. 

§ 3. He seems, however, not yet to have left the city itself ; 
for the order of St. John’s Gospel hardly permits of our refer- 
ring to any other time than this the great miracle of healing a 
man blind from his birth, which furnishes a critical example 
of a miracle tried by every possible test."° The act itself was 
prefaced by a rebuke of the hasty judgment of the disciples, 
curious to know whether the man’s blindness was to be ascribed 
to his parents’ sin or to his own. Jesus, on the other hand, 
saw in him only a fit object for the divine work, which he has- 
tened to perform while it was yet time, alluding to the ap- 
proaching end of his course in the memorable saying :—“ I 
must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: 
the night cometh, when no man can work.” Then, giving a 
high meaning to the miracle by declaring himself the Zight 
_ of the World, he spat on the ground and made clay of the 
spittle, with which having anointed the man’s eyes, he sent 
him to, wash them at the pool, outside the city, which bore 
the appropriate name of Srioam, that is, Sent.© In this pro- 
ceeding we have, united with the divine power by which the 
miracle was wrought, the indication of his command over nat- 
ural means, and an act to be performed by the sufferer. him- 
self (as in the case of Naaman) which at once tested his faith, 


™ John viii. 12-59. 9° John ix. | (viii. 6) and the Siloam of St. John. 

#8 Siloam is one of the few undis-| From Josephus we learn that it was 
puted localities in the topography of | without the city; that it was at this 
Jerusalem; still retaining its old} pool that the ‘‘ old wail” took a bend 
name (with Arabic modification, Si/-|and shot out eastward; that there 
wan), while every other pool has lost| was a valley under it, and one beside 
its Bible designation. This is the|it; a hill right opposite, apparently 
more remarkable, as it is a mere|on the other side of the Kedron, hard 
suburban tank of no great size, and | by a cliff or rock called Peristereon ; 
for many an age not particnlarly|that it was at the termination or 
«ood or plentiful in its waters, though | month of the Tyropeeon; that close 
Josephus tells us that in lis day they | beside it, apparently eastward, was 
were both ‘sweet and abundant.” | another pool, called Solomon’s pool, 
Apart from the identity of name, |to which the ‘‘old wall” came after 
there is an unbroken chain of exte-| leaving Siloam, and past which it 
rior testimony, during eighteen cen-|went on to QOphdus, where, bending 
turies, connecting the present Birket| northward, it was united to the east- 
Silwan with the Shiloah of Isaiah! ern arcade of the Temple. 
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and called the attention of those who beheld him going to the 
pool with besmeared eyes, and returning with all. the joy of 
restored sight, -Many of these had long seen the blind man beg- 
ging at his accustomed seat, and at first they doubted if it were 
he, or another like him. Soon agreed that it was he, they learn- 
ed from him the manner of the miracle which, he said, had been 
wrought upon his sight by “a man called Jesus,” of whom he 
could not tell where he was,—so plain it is that Christ was a 
stranger tothe man. The wandering neighbors brought him 
before the Pharisees, whose jealous enmity again, as in the 
miracle at Bethesda, found a pretext in the fact that it-2was 
the Sabbath day. The man answered their questions with 
the same simple story that he had told to his neighbors. The 
erowth of conviction among themselves, already hinted at in 
the doubt—* Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees be- 
lieved on him?”?’—-was now shown in an open division of 
opinion: some repeated the old objection, “This man is not 
of God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath day;” while 
others rejoined with the unanswerable plea, “ How can a man 
that is a sinner do such miracles?” They could only agree in 
throwing the onws of the decision on the poor man, who de-. 
clared at once that he believed Jesus to be a prophet. They 
now tried to throw doubt on the reality of his former state ; 
_ and thereby only brought out decisive evidence. The caution 
of his parents, who would not say that their son had been 
healed by Christ, for fear of excommunication, added weight 
to their plain testimony that he had been born blind. Their 
next attempt to extort from the man himself, under the sol- 
emn sanction of an oath,* a confession that he had been 
leagued in an imposture with a man whom they knew to be 
a sinner, was disconcerted by the answer, “ Whether he be a 
sinner or no, I know not: one thing I know, that, whereas I 
was blind, now I see.” As their importunities turned to re- 
vilings, he boldly reproved his judges for their unbelief, and, in 
his simple faith, declared the great principle—“If this man 
were not of God, he could do nothing.” Exasperated at being 
thus taught by one whom their prejudice regarded as born in 
sin, they cast him out of the synagogue. But his excommunica- 
tion only made the man’s faith in Christ complete, and called 
forth from Jesus the sentence upon the Pharisees that they 
were the truly blind, given up to judicial blindness, the more 


™ John vii.48. telling the truth, as in the appeal of 
% This is the force of the phrase, | Joshua to Achan, Josh. vii, 19. 
Give glory to God (y. 25); that is, by 
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intense because it was willful:—“If ye were blind, ye should 
have no sin: but ye say, We see; therefore your sin remain- 
eth. 

Upon this follows the parable in which he represents himself 
as the Good Shepherd, who knows his own sheep, and preserves 
to life eternal those given to him by his Father, by laying down 
his own life for them, while the hireling (the type of the Jewish 
rulers) only thinks of saving his own life by flight. And in 
speaking of the great voluntary sacrifice he was about to’ 
complete, he at once asserted his own divine power, foretold 
his resurrection, and rebuked the impotence of their murder- 
ous malice :—“ Therefore doth my Father love me, because I 
lay down my life, that I might take it again. Noman taketh 
it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again. This com- 
mandment have I received of my Father.” At all this, the 
division about him among the people became still more vehe- 
ment, some saying that he had a devil and was mad, others 
that both his words and deeds disproved the charge.” 

§ 4. From these transactions at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
St. John passes at once over a period of two months, of which 
more will be said presently, to the Least of the Dedication, in 
the winter ;*° at which, as Jesus was walking in the portico 
of the Temple, named after Solomon,” he was pressed by 
the Jews to relieve them from all doubt, and to tell them 
plainly whether he was the Christ. He replied by reminding 
them of what he had told them before, and of the works he 
had done; and, recurring to the parable concerning his sheep, 
he accounts for their obstinate unbelief because they were 
none of his, and re-asserts more plainly than ever his equality 
with the Father. Once more they took up stones, to stone 
him as a blasphemer; but he vindicated his claims from 
the Scriptures and from his works; and when they tried to 
take him, he again escaped, and retired to Bethabara beyond 
the Jordan, the place where John had baptized. There he 
remained for some time, and many were led to believe in him 
by comparing his miracles with John’s predictions.” From 
this place of retirement Jesus was summoned to Bethany by 
‘the tidings of the illness of Lazarus; and, after raising him 


» John x. 1-21. | 2! Comp. Acts iii. 11, v. 12. 

” John x. 22. This was the festi-) ™ John x. 22-42. It would almost 
val on the 25th of Chisleu (the begin-; seem as if the place had become a 
_ ning of December), instituted by Ju-, sort of head-quarters of John’s disci- 
das Maccabxus on the cleansing of | ples. 
the Temple. See chap. ii. § 4, p. 37. | 
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from the dead, our Lord again retired to “a country near 
the wilderness, to a city called Ephraim,” where he remained 
with his disciples till the approach of his last Passover."* Six 
days before the Passover, he is again at Bethany; and here 
the narrative of St. John ‘falls i in again with the other three 
Gospels. 

Now these brief notices by St. John cover a period of about 
six months—two from the Feast of Tabernacles to the Feast 
of Dedication, and four from the latter to the Passover— 
concerning which St. Matthew and St. Mark are almost si- 
lent; but on turning to St. Luke, we find it necessary to place 
in this interval that large section which contains some of the 
most striking parables and most impressive discourses record- 
ed in his Gospel.”* The three Evangelists all notice the depart- 
ure of Christ from Galilee for Judea ;*° and the two former 
then pass on, with only one incident between,” to the events 
which Luke places just before our Lord’s final return to Jeru- 
salem, concluding with the healing of the blind men at Jeri- 
cho, in which we have a concurrence of place as well as time.” 
Unless, therefore, we give up all idea of chronological order 
in this part of St. Luke’s Gospel, the whole section referred 
to must be placed between the Feast of Tabernacles and the 
return to Bethany before the Passover; and then there re- 
mains the still more difficult question, which portion of it is 
to be placed before the Feast of Dedication, and which por- 
tion after. The question is one of the most difficult in the 
whole Gospel Harmony: nor is its importance at all equal to 
the labor spent on its discussion; for the great discourses 
and parables recorded both by St. Luke and St. John have 
no relation to the particular time or order of their delivery. 
The list of them will be seen in the “ Table. of the Harmony 
of the Four’ Gospels” (p. 373, foll.). Their exposition lies be- 
yond the scope of this work. The order of the incidents, 
which appears on the whole preferable, and which agrees in 
the main with Dr. Robinson’s scheme, will appear in the 
folloming narrative. 

§ 5. The two months between the Feast of Tabernacles 
and that of the Dedication seem to have been spent partly in 


8 John xi. 54, 55. ** The tempting question of the 
* John xii. 1: comp. Matt. xxi. 1; | Pharisees, which gave oceasion for 
Mark xi. 1; Luke xix. 39, all which | our Lord’s teaching about divorce, 
passages mark Bethany as the place | Matt. xix. 3-12; Mark x. 2-12 
where Christ entered Jerusalem. *° Matt. xix. 13, xx. 84; Mark x. 
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Jerusalem and partly in its neighborhood, especially in that hap- 
py home at Bethany,” the house of Lazarus, and his sisters 
Martha and Mary. Even here there were differences of char- 
acter; but Christ knew how to use and improve them. The 
zealous, active Martha, who seems to have been the elder 
sister, was the first to receive Jesus into the house, where her 
gentle sister Mary sat at his feet and heard his word. Bus- 
ied with the cares of hospitality, in which she desired to show 
such a guest unusual honor, Martha appealed to Jesus to 
command her sister’s help. But he assured her that all her 
anxiety was superfluous, compared to the one thing which 
alone is needful, and Mary had chosen that good part, which 
would be hers forever, when all cares about the body should 
have ceased.*° - Though Martha needed the lesson, as she after- 
ward needed a rebuke to that impatience which often goes 
with zeal,” we must not misunderstand the narrative, as if 
she were altogether in the wrong. Her zeal was honored in 
its turn; and she had an equal share with her brother and 
~ sister in the Lord’s affection.” 

The highest proof of this affection was furnished by that 
which is at the same time the greatest of our Saviour’s mir- 
acles. Driven, as we have seen, from Jerusalem by renewed 
plots against his life at the Feast of the Dedication, he re- 
tired beyond the Jordan, to the place where John first bap- 
tized, and remained there for some time receiving many new 
disciples.** He seems to have been still at Bethabara, when 
he received tidings of what he knew to be the mortal illness 
of his beloved friend Lazarus. It would be folly to attempt 
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Tt was situated ‘at’ (apdc) the 
Mount of Olives (Mark xi. 1; Luke 
xix. 29), about fifteen stadia from 
Jerusalem (John xi. 18), on or near 
the usual road from Jericho to the 
city (Luke xix. 29, comp. 1; Mark 
xi. 1, comp. x. 46), and close by and 


west (?) of another village called | 


Bethphage, the two being several 
times mentioned together. Bethany 
is now known by a name derived from 


Lazarus—el-’Azariych or Lazarieh. It: 
lies on the eastern slope of the Mount ; 


of Olives, fully a mile beyond ‘the 
summit, and not very far from the 
point at which the road to Jericho be- 


gins its more sudden descent toward | 


the Jordan valley... Kl’ Azariyeh is a 
rujnous and wretched village, a wild 
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mountain hamlet of some tienty 
families. In the village are shown 
the traditional sites of the house and 
tomb of Lazarus. The house of Si- 
mon the leper is also exhibited. The 
‘name Beth-any is usually explained 
‘to mean House of Dates ; but Mr. H. 
Dixon has given good reasons for be- 
lieving that the word really signifies 
House of the Poor (The Holy Land, 
|p. 214). 
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1, xii. 1-3 ; Matt.vi. 33; John xvii 3; 
Psalm Ixiii. 24-26; John iv. 14. 
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to relate, in other words, that most pathetic of all the records 
that human language has ever’embodied. Our Lord gave 
the crowning testimony of his own works to his supreme 
power over life and death, by restoring life to a body upon 
which corruption had laid its hold; and he taught the full 
significance of the miracle by the words :—“I am Tur Res- 
URRECTION AND THE Lire: he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.” * 

§ 6. The miracle was witnessed by many of the Jews, who 
had come out of Jerusalem to Bethany (the distance being 
only two miles) to console the bereaved sisters. Even the 
deep distress of Jesus at his friend’s death had given some 
of them occasion to express their unbelieving cavils;** and) 
while some were convinced by the miracle, others went away 
to give information to the Pharisees.** A council was at 
once summoned; and the discordant religious views of the 
different sects were overcome by the common alarm, lest 
Christ’s success should provoke the jealousy of Rome, and bring 
down destruction on the nation. Caiaphas, the high-priest, 
the leader of the rulers, took up the argument of political ex- 
pediency, and proposed that one man should be given up to 
death as a substitute for the whole people. These words ex- 
pressed a meaning far deeper than he himself understood ; 
and his suggestion of a sacrifice to save the people from the 
anger of Casar was in fact a prophecy, which the Holy 
Spirit uttered through him as the head of’ the nation, of the 
atonement which the death of Christ should make for the 
sins of all the world and the common salvation of all God’s 
people.” From that hour the death of Jesus was resolved 
on; and the only hindrance to its accomplishment was God’s 
purpose that the sacrifice should be offered at the Passover. 
To this end Jesus withdrew to Ephraim in the wilderness, 
and remained there with his disciples.** Thence he seems to 
have withdrawn beyond the Jordan, perhaps to place himself 
within Herod’s jurisdiction; for he was clearly in Perea 


Cap. X. 


the parable of the Good Samaritan: 
Luke x. 17-37. 
‘4 John xi. 1-44. 
*6 Vers. 45, 46. 
87 John. xi. 47-52. 
* John xi. 53,54. By the ‘wil- 
derness”’ (onpoc) is probably meant 
the wild uncultivated hill-country 
N.E. of Jerusalem, lying between the 


35 John xi. (37. 


central towns and the Jordan valley. 





In this case the conjecture of Dr. 
Robinson is very admissible, that 
Ophrah and Ephraim are identical, 
and that their modern representative 
is et-Taiyibeh, a village on a conspic- 
uous conical hill, commanding a view 
“over the whole eastern slope, the 
valley of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea” (Rob. i. 444).. It is situated 4 


| or 5 miles east of Bethel, and 16 from 
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when he commenced that final movement toward Jerusalem, 
which forms the turning-point in the narrative of St. Luke. sf 

§ 7. As he proceeded leisurely through Perea toward 
Jerusalem, teaching in the villages on the way, he was warn- 
ed of Herod’s designs on his life. The information was given 
by the Pharisees , evidently with the view of hastening our 
Lord’s return within. their own reach—* Get thee out, and 
depart hence: for Herod will kill thee”—and his answer in- 
volved a keen rebuke of their treacherous affectation of re- 
gard for his safety. He bids them go themselves to tell 
Herod that His time was indeed at hand, but that his course 
was not to be shortened by the wiles of “that fox.” His 
death was to be accomplished by the open violence of his 
own countrymen: at Jerusalem, where former prophets had 
been: slain, “for it can not be that a prophet perish out of Jeru- 
salem!” “And then, apostrophizing the city, to which his 
face was now turned, he uttered that exquisitely pathetic 
lamentation, which he afterward repeated in sight of its 
walls.*° His ministry had led him thither at least four times, 
and this visit was to be his last, the last visit of any prophet; 
and thenceforth the place which God had chosen for his 
house would be left desolate, and they-should see him no 
more, till the day when, in a sense yet to be accomplished, 
they should say, “ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” 

§ 8. To this progress through Perea should probably be 
referred those most impressive parables and lessons which 
occupy the 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th chapters of St. 
Luke,” the last few of which, ag alr eady observed, bring this 
Gospel again into connection with those of Matthew and 
Mark. As bearing upon the course of our Saviour’s history, 
we should especially notice the warning which he gives his 
disciples, now for the third time, and in greater detail than be- 
fore, of his passion, death, and resurrection ; “and his answer 
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Jernsalem ; a position agreeing toler- 
ably with the indications of Jerome in 
the Onomasticon (Ephraim, Ephron), 
and is too conspicuous to have es- 
caped mention in the Bible, 

39 Luke xiii. 22; Mart. xfs. 1, 2. 

Luke xiii. 31-35: comp. Matt. 
Xxili. 37-39. 

“1 Comp. Ps. exviii. 26. To make 
this prophecy refer to our Lord’s en- 
try into Jerusalem a few days after- 
ward—an event which preceded his 





final rejection—betrays the greatest 
confusion of thought. Our Lord 
only alludes to the vain ** Hosannas ” 
of that day as a contrast to the true 
welcome that is yet to be given to 
Him by the Jews in common with the 
Gentiles (comp. Rev. i. 7). 

“For the enumeration, see the 
Tasty OF THE HarMoNY OF THE 
Gosrrts (p. 375). 

43 Matt. xx. 17-19; Mark x. 32- 
84; Luke xviii. 31-34. : 
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to the ambitious request of the sons of Zebedee, which taught 
that all must suffer with him before they reign with him.“ 

§ 9. He now crossed the Jordan, and advanced toward 
Jerusalem by the high road through Jericho. That city was 
the scene of the healing of two blind men, who saluted Jesus 
as the Son of David,” ‘and of the conversion of the publican 
Zaccheeus.** At length, while the Jews, who had already as- 
sembled at Jerusalem to purify themselves before the Pass- 
over, were wondering whether he would come, and the chief 
priests and Pharisees had commanded his first appearance to 
be announced. to them, that he might be apprehended, he ar- 
rived at Bethany six days before the Passover, that is, on 
Lrriday the 8th of Nisan, the eve of the Sabbath.” The Sab- 
bath was spent at Bethany ; and to the evening succeeding it 
we should probably refer (though the matter has been much 
disputed) the supper in the house of Simon the leper, at 
which Martha served, while Lazarus sat at table, and at which 
Mary anointed Christ in preparation for his burial.** His 
presence there was soon known at Jerusalem, and many of 
the Jews went out with the double motive of seeing Jesus, 
and Lazarus whom he had raised from the dead. The living 
proof of the miracle converted into believers many who had 
gone from curiosity. At this the Pharisees were doubly en- 
raged ; and perhaps history records no example of infatuation 
equal to their resolve to put Lazarus as well as Jesus to 
death.“ This Sabbath was the ninth of Nisan, which in that 


4# Matt. xx. 20-28; Mark x. 35-45. | have given a feast and received a 
4 Matt. xx. 29-34; Mark x. 46-| multitude cof guests. Among the 
52; Luke xviii. 85, xix. 1. It is un-| conjectural explanations which have 


necessary to discuss the apparent dis- 
crepancy, the very existence of which 
is a proof of the independence and 
honesty -of the witnesses. Possible 


reconciliations have been suggested, | 


enough to show that there is no real 
contradiction. 
Duke xix. 2-28. 


leaving Jericho for Jerusalem. 


47 John xii. 1. a 


4 John xii. 2-8; Matt. xxvi. 1-16; 
Mark xiv. 1-11. In John the feast | 
is represented.as taking place in the, 


house of Mary and Martha; in Mat- | § 


thew and Mark as in the house of Si- 
mon the leper. But a leper, as such, 
would have been compelled to lead a 
separate life, and certainly could not. 


Observe the! 
express notice, in the last verse, of his | 


been given of this difference, the hy- 
pothesis that this Simon was the fa- 
ther of the two sisters and of Lazarus, 
that he had been smitten with leprosy, 
and that actual death, or the civil 
\death that followed on his. disease, 
|had left his children free to act for 
themselves, is at least as probable as 
any other, and has some support in 
| carly ecclesiastical tradition. 

Dr. Robinson (Harmony) takes the 
| {six days before the Passover” to 
include béth extremes ; and so places 
Christ’s arrival at Bethany on th» 

Sabbath itself (the 9th of Nisan) post- 
poning the feast in Simon’s house to 
‘the Tuesday evening. 
| ® John xii. 9-11, The first im- 
pression produced by this passage 
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year corresponded to March 31st of the Julian Calendar. 
The intervention of the Sabbath delayed the execution of the 
design till the following week, when Jesus at length “ offered 
himself” publicly in the spirit of the prophecy: “Lo! I come, 
to do thy will, O God.” 


wonld perhaps be that the raising of | gratification of which the first oppor- 
Lazarus was a recent event. But| tunity was now given (comp. John 
our Lord’s absence in Ephraim would | xii. 17, 18). 

whet that public curiosity, for the; Ps. xi. G; Heb. x. 5-9. 








TABLE OF THE ENSUING WEEK. 


(The Jewish days are to be reckoned from the preceding sunset.) 


S. Nisan 9. March 31. Sannatu at Bethany. Evening; Simon’s Supper. 

Ss. “ 10. April 1. Pulm Sunday. Intry into Jerusalem. 

M. ae ra) Lean 2. Jesus again in the Temple. 

Tu aaa eS 3. Last visit to the Temple. Prophecy of his second coming. 
Ww. Sites taser oe 4, Conspiracy of the rulers. y 

Th. ae ae ae 5. Evening. The Passover, and Lord's Supper. 

Fr. LIS! FG a3 aE 6. Good Friday. The Cruoirixion, and Entombment. 

bs Bei Teas 0 7. Sabsatu. Master Eve. x 

Ss. eR tase 8. Easter Day, The REsvuRREOTION. 





Th. Sivan 3. May 17. Holy Thursday. he Ascension, 
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S. Sivan13. May 27. Pentecost. WHITSUNDAY. 
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Gethsemane, 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. FROM PALM SUNDAY TO EASTER 
EVE, APRIL IsT TO APRIL 7TH, A.D. 30. 


§ 1. The First Day of the Paschal Week : Sunday, April Ist, the 10th of Nisan ; 
the Paschal Lamb selected—Christ fuifills the prophecy of Zechariah . . 
by entering Jerusalem—The Hosannas of the people—He returns to 
Bethany. § 2. Second Day of the Week: the 11th of Nisan, Monday, 
April 2d—Cleansing of the Temple—The barren fig-tree. § 3. Third 
Day of the Week; the 12th of Nisan, Tuesday, April 8d; the last great 
day of our Lord’s teaching in the Temple—Lessons to his disciples by 
the way—Rebuke of the Pharisees, who questioned his authority— 
Parables concerning their rejection of him. § 4. Devices to entrap him 
—The Pharisees and Herodians—The dues of Cesar and of God—The 
Sadducees and the Resurrection—The Pharisees and Scribes—The 
Great Commandment. § 5. Jesus now questions them: How is Christ 
at once David’s Son and Lord? Denunciation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees as hypocrites—Lamentation over Jerusalem—Praise of the 
poor widow—Christ’s final departure from the Temple. § 6. His 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, and of the end of the world. 
§ 7. Consultation of the Jews in the house of Caiaphas—Treason of 
Judas Iscariot. § 8. Fourth Day of the Week: the 18th of Nisan, Wed- 
nesday, April 4th—A break in the Gospel narrative. § 9. Fifth Doy 
ofthe Week: the 14th of Nisan, Thursday, April 5th, a sunset—The 
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first day of Unleavened Bread—Preparation for the Passover. § 10. 
4vening. The Passover killed—Jesus eats the Paschal Supper with his 
disciples—He washes the disciples’ feet—Reveals the treachery of Judas 
—Declares that his hour is come; and warns Peter of his fall, and the 
rest of their desertion. § 11. Institution of the Lorp’s SuprpEr— 
Christ’s last discourse and intercessory prayer. § 12. They go out to 
the Mount of Olives—Christ’s agony in the Garden—An_ angel 
strengthens him—Sleep of his disciples. § 13. Arrival of Judas, and 
arrest of Jesus—Flight of all the disciples but Peter and John—Jesus 
in the house of Annas—Peter denies his Master—Jesus interrogated by 
the High-Priest. § 14. Sixth Day of the Week: the 15th of Nisan, Fri- 
day, April 6th—Goop Fripay—Jesus arraigned before the Sanhedrim 
as a false prophet and blasphemer—The suborned witnesses break down 
—He avows himself the Christ the Son of God; and is condemned and 
buffeted. § 15. The impotence of the Jews to execute the sentence 
secures the concurrence of the Gentiles in his death, and its execution 
by the Cross—They bring him before Pilate on the charge of making 
himself a king—His kingdom not of this world—‘* What is truth ?”— 
Pilate finds no fault in him—Sends him to Herod, who mocks him — 
Pilate’s offer to release Christ—The people choose Barabbas—The en- 

/ suing contest, and Pilate’s final sentence—Remorse and suicide of Ju- 
das Iscariot. § 16. The Crucirrx1on—a Roman execution, with some 
peculiar cireumstances—The place : Golgotha or Calyary—The bearing 
of the Cross—Simon the Cyrenian—The lamenting women—The two 
thieves—The wine and myrrh refused—The first of the Seven Sayings— 
Fime of the Crucifixion—The soldiers part Christ’s garments—Pilate’s 
superscription on the Cross. § 17. Taunts and temptations of the pass- 
ers-by—The impenitent and the penitent thief—Christ’s second saying 
—the Virgin Mary and St. John—Christ’s third saying—The miracu- 
lous darkness—Christ’s sense of desertion—His fourth saying—His dy- 
ing thirst—His last three sayings—‘‘It is finished!’’—Portents at his 
death—The Centurion’s confession—Departure of the people. § 18. 
Preparation for the Sabbath—The legs of the thieves broken—Jesus is 
found already dead—His side pierced—The ‘‘ blood and water ”—Phys- 
ical cause of his death. § 19. The entombment of Christ.  § 20. 
Seventh Day of the Week: the 16th of Nisan, Saturday, April 7th, from 
the preceding sunset—The watch and seal set upon the sepulchre.— 
Note. It is an interesting fact that the days of Nisan fall among the 
days of the week in the same way in A.D. 30, and in A.v. 88, in which 
the Authorized Version and Mr. Lewin place the Passion. 


1. Tue great events of the succeeding eight days, in- 
cluding the “ Passion Week” and “Easter Day,” must be 
viewed as one connected series; and the Evangelists. enable 
us to trace the incidents of each day. In denoting the days 
for clearness sake, by their present names, it must be remem- 
bered that the corresponding Jewish days began from sunset ~ 
on the preceding evening. St. Luke gives us this general 
description of our Lord’s proceedings on the first three days 
of the week :—“In the day-time he was teaching in the tem- 
ple, and at night he went out and abode in the Mount of 
Olives.” * 

1 Luke xxi. 37. 
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(1.) Palm Sunday, the 10th of Nisan (April 1st).—This 
was the day on which the lamb for the Passover was select- 
ed, to be kept up till the time of slaying it. In fulfillment of 
the type, as himself the Lamb of ‘God, chosen before the 
foundation of the world but now made manifest, and antici- 
pating the plans of his enemies to seize him, Christ prepared 
to present himself in the Temple at Jerusalem. But he came 
to the people also in another character, as the promised son 
of David, their rightful king and judge. In.a most wondrous 
manner did he unite the assertion of his high claims with the 
meekness of the victim; while he abstained from giving any 
just offense to the Roman powers. The prophet Zechariah had 
both foretold the manner and explained the meaning of this 
the great advent of the Messiah: — “Rejoice greatly, O 
daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold 
thy Kine cometh unto thee: He is just, and having salva- 
tion ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the 
foal of an ass.”? But there was none of the elaborate. 
preparation which marks a royal entrance. Two disci- 
ples, sent forward from Bethany to Bethphage, a village 
higher up on the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives,’ 
found an ass tied up to a door at the meeting of two 
roads, with her colt, on which no man had yet ridden, and 
‘they had only to say to the owner, “The Lord hath need of 
them,” to obtain them. Whether the owner was a disciple, 
or whether his mind was bowed at the moment to the Lord’s 
will, is not explained. The only trappings of the ass were the 
‘coarse garments of the disciples, doubtless travel-stained and 
worn; and so Jesus mounted the eastern slope of the Mount 
of Olives with far less of outward pomp than even David 


Crap. XI. 


when he returned from exile. 


2 Zech. ix. 9. In the old times of 
Asrael, judges and their sons, and aft- 
crwardthe king’s sons, rode upon asses. 

* There are no vestiges of the site 
of Bethphage (the House of Figs). 
We follow the tradition, which places 
the village about half-way between 
Bethany andthe summit of the Mount, 
as best suiting the narrative. St. 
Matthew seems clearly to imply that 
Bethphage was the village to which 
the disciples were sent. St. Mark 
and St. Luke mention ‘‘ Bethphage 
and Bethany” together, as villages 
on the Mount of Olives, at which Je- 





But he met with a‘ reception 


and Bethphage, being named first, is 
commonly supposed to be the more 
easterly, but the inference is of course 
uncertain. It is clear from St. John 
that Bethany was the place of our 
Lord's abode, doubtless in the house 
of Lazarus; and the same Evangelist 
specifies the time, ‘‘on the next day ” 
after the supper in Simon’s house ; 
that is, if this supper be rightly placed 


;on the evening of Saturday (Matt. 


xxi. 1, foll.; Mark xi. 1, foll. ; unke 
xix. 29, foll.; John xii. 12).—-Re- 
specting the localities mentioned in 
connection with the Mount of Olives, 


sus arrived on his road from Jericho; | see Notes and Ttlustrations (A). 
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apparently as joyful and as worthy of a restored monarch. 
The multitude who had come to the feast, hearing of his ap- 
proach, and moved by the crowning miracle of the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, went forth to meet him, bearing in their hands 
the fronds of the palm-tree, the well-known sign of victory, 
and spreading their garments beneath his feet. As he began 
to descend the Mount, in full view of the Temple, all the dis- 
ciples burst forth into a shout of joy, praising God for all the 
wondrous works that Christ had done, and the people took up 
the cry, in the prophetic words of David himself, saying, 
Hosanna to the Son of David, that is, “The Lord preserve 
the Son of David.” They blessed him as the King of Israel, 
head of the kingdom of their father David, eoming in the 
name of Jehovah, and repeated the welcome with which the 
angels had heralded his birth.* For the moment, the Phari- 
sees thought that all their plots were frustrated, and said to 
each other, “ Perceive ye how we prevail nothing? Behold, 
the world is gone after him.” Some of them took courage to 
address him in an affected protest against the enthusiasm 
which endangered all concerned—“ Master, rebuke thy disci- 
ples!” And he answered, “I tell you that, if these should 
hold their peace, the stones would immediately ery out !”° 

Tn all this scene, there is more of the king than of the vic- 
tim; and this was in truth the first part of its complex char- 
acter. We know, what was as yet hidden even from the dis- 
ciples,’ that the eternal purpose of God for man’s redemption 
demanded Christ’s death before his triumph; and we dare 
not pry into the mystery of any possible alternative. But to 
the Jewish people the alternative was now distinctly offered, 
for the last time, between the acceptance and the rejection of 
their spiritual king, and, even amid their shouts of triumph, 
the evil choice was made by the malice of the priests and the 
fickleness of the people. Reverting to the type of the Paschal 
Lamb; as it was selected from the best of the flock, without 
spot or blemish, so the people’s praises marked out Christ, on 
this 10th of Nisan, as the faultless Lamb of God. And he 
well knew the issue; and so, pausing in his triumphal progress 
as he drew near to the city, he once more bewailed its rejec- 
tion of the day of grace, and predicted its destruction.’ 


mark of certainty, is to be observed 
° Matt. xxi. 1-16; Mark xi. 1-10; | in this prediction of our Lord: first, 

Luke xix. 21-40; John xii. 12-16. on his way to Jerusalem ; secondly, 
5 John xii. 16. | on this oceasion; thirdly, during his 
7 Luke xix. 39-44. That frequent last day in the Temple; and finally, 

repetition, which is esteemed the’ on his last farewell to the city. 


@ Comp. Ps. exviii. 25; Luke ii. 14. 
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Entering into Jerusalem and the Temple, he still met with 
the same reception, the people crying, “This is Jesus, the 
prophet of Nazareth of Galilee!” and coming to him in the 
Temple to be healed. What most incensed the chief priests 
and scribes was to hear the children crying in the Tem- 
ple, “ Hosanna. to the Son of David;” and, as before, they 
asked him to silence them; but he only reminded them of 
David’s words, “ Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise.” In the evening he returned to 
Bethany.° 

§ 2. Monday, the 11th of Nisan (April 2d).—Having on 
the preceding days shown himself in the Temple as King in 
Zion, amid the acclamations of the people, Jesus now proceed- 
ed to the practical exertion of his authority by cleansing the 
Temple, as he had already done at the commencement of his 
ministry. There is, however, a striking difference between 
the two scenes, in the greater severity which he now used. 
Instead of the command to the dove-sellers, “'Take these things 
hence,” he overthrew their seats as well as the tables of the 
money-changers. While there was a hope of reformation, he 
had been content with the language of remonstrance, “ Make 
not my Father’s house a house of merchandise;” but now 
that the offenders had resumed a traffic doubtless as dishon- 
est as it was unlawful, he takes up the stern language of the 
judge, not without a hint that the privileges they abused 
should be extended to strangers, who would use them better : 
“Tt is written, My house shall be called of all nations the 
house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves.” He 
continued teaching in the Temple, the chief priests not daring 
to lay hands on him amid the attentive crowds.’ 

On the same day a striking incident had occurred, on his 
way from Bethany to Jerusalem in the morning. Eager to 
“be about his Father’s work,” and not to disappoint the people 
who “came early in the morning to hear him in the Tem- 
ple,” ” he left Bethany before the hour of breakfast, which in 
the East is late in the morning; and, being hungry, he looked 
for some figs on one of the trees, which grew among the 
olives on the Mount, as is indicated by the name of Bethphage 
(the House of igs). This particular tree seems to have 
been distinguished by a show of leaves unusual for so early a 
period of the season, which gave the hope that there might 
perhaps be fruit among them; but he found none, “for the 


8 Matt. xxi. 10-17; Mark xi. 11. | 19; Luke xix. 45-48: comp. John ii. 
® Matt. xxi. 12, 13; Mark xi. 15-| 13-17, 2 Luke xxi. 88. 
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time of figs was not yet.” So he uttered the doom against 
it, “ Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward forever.” The 
sentence took effect at once, and on the following morning the 
fig-tree was found dead." 

“This is eminently a case in which the objections of a short- 
sighted infidelity carry with them their own refutation; for 
even the lowest view of Christ’s character, as confessedly 
among the best of men, is inconsistent with such an explosion 
of unreasonable anger as cursing a tree for not bearing fruit 
before its time; nor could we understand God’s hearing such 
a prayer ! But in truth, he saw in that luxuriant but barren 
fig-tree a fit type of the Jewish people, with the fair out- 
ward show of religion that they had preserved since the Cap- 
tivity, but. with no fruit fit for their Lord’s use. The figure 
was the more appropriate in that very point which has been 
ignorantly converted into an objection. “The time of figs 
was not yet;” but neither properly was it the time of leaves. 
The fruit of the fig-tree is formed before the leaves open; 
and when they are fully expanded, ripe fruit ought to be found 
behind them. So the tree was a fit type of that premature 
outward show of devotion with which he was even now wel- 
comed by the people, the fruit of whose “-Hosannas ” would 
soon be “ Crucify him!” and it was on such a deceitful show 
that his sentence really fell. In any case, let us remember that 
he was the Lord of the creation; and this, his only miracle 
of destruction, furnished a most emphatic warning to the peo- 
ple who had often been described as trees of the Lord’s plant- 
ing, but as often warned that they would be rooted up, if they 
bare no fruit worthy of repentance. 

§ 3. Tuesday, the 11th of Nisan (April 3d), is memorable 
as the last day of our Lord’s public teaching; and the story of 
it comprises an epitome of his controversies with his enemies, 
his most solemn lessons to his disciples and the people, and 
his prophesies and warnings concerning the end of the Mosa- 
ic dispensation and of the world itself and his own final 
coming as the Judge of men. 

On the walk from Bethany to Jerusalem, the surprise of 
the disciples at seeing the fig-tree already dead led our 
Saviour to inculcate faith as the means of working such won- 
ders and of obtaining the answer to prayer, and mutual for- 
giveness as a condition of prayer being heard by God." On 
his entrance into the Temple, the chief priests and scribes, 


res xxi, 18, 195 Mark xi. 12- 12 Matt. xxi. 20-22; Mark xi. 20- 
14, 20 26. 
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somewhat recovered from their astonishment of the previous 
day, demanded the authority by which he had acted.- Their 
object was doubtless to elicit such a declaration of his divine 
power, as had already more than once exposed him to the 
danger of being stoned as a blasphemer. Jesus met the 
question by another, which, while it implied the answer, con- 
founded their scheme. He asked them to tell him, first, 
whether the baptism of John was from heaven or of man. If 
they confessed the former, they stood convicted as unbe- 
lievers; but, if they maintained the latter, they themselves 
would be exposed to the fury of the common people, who all 
held John to be a prophet. So they were put to silence; 
and Jesus pointed the moral of the scene by the parable of 
the Two Sons and the Vineyard.* Still more striking pict- 
ures were given of their guilt in his rejection, and of God’s 
purpose to transfer to others the privileges they had forfeit- 
ed, by the parables of the Wicked Husbandmen™ and of the 
Wedding Garment.* 

§ 4. Some effort must now be made to check the influence. 
of all these discourses on the people; and each party of his 
enemies tried in turn both to gain a victory over him in ar- 
gument, and to entrap him out of his own mouth. The first 
scheme, concerted by the Pharisees with the Herodians, who 
were friendly to the Roman power, was to convict him of 
treason to Cesar. But he pointed to the fact that their 
money bore the image and superscription of Caesar as a proof 
that, by accepting the emperor’s protection, they had them. 
selves decided the lawfulness of paying tribute, and he laid ~ 
down for all such cases the great law, “ Render to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and to'God the things that are 
God’s.” So they were put to silence.” 

The Sadducees made the next attempt, proposing a case 
which seemed to place the Mosaic law of levirate marriages in 
conflict with the doctrine of the resurrection, and so tempting 
Jesus either to join them in denying the doctrine, or to dis- 
credit the authority of Moses. After sweeping away the falla- 
cy by declaring the spirituality of the future state, Christ 
goes on to refute the Sadducean objections to the resurrec- 
tion out of the Pentateuch itself, which some suppose to have 
been the only part of the Scriptures that they received. The 


8 Matt. xxi. 23-32; Mark xi. 27-; ™ Matt, xxii. 1-14. 

33; Luke xx. 1-8. 10 Matt. xxii. 15-22; Mark xii, 18- 
4 Matt. xxi. 33-46; Mark xii. 1-| 17; Luke xx. 20-26. 

12; Luke xx. 9-19. | 
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argument, from the fact of God’s declaring himself to Moses 
as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that “they all live 
unto God,” ’ may seem rather to bear upon the immortality of 
the soul than the resurrection of the body. But this was the 
very point of the Sadducean heresy. They acknowledged 

neither angel nor disembodied spirit, and so from their point 
of view the argument was conclusive." 

On learning the discomfiture of their rivals, the Pharisees 
made a last combined effort for victory. Their own teaching 
was full of subtle comparisons and minute distinctions be- 
tween the various commandments of God’s law. They might 
well suppose that they were opening an unbounded field for 
controversy, and obtaining immense chances of advantage, by 
proposing the question, “ Which is the great commandment in 
the law?” or, as it stands in St. Mark,“ Which is the jirst 
commandment of ali?” The reply was at once our Lord’s 
final triumph over error, and the very central truth of all his 
doctrine. Heedless of their refinements, he marks that as the 
first and great commandment which is the sum and root of 
all the rest, Love To Gop; created as a principle in the heart, 
imbuing the sow/—the whole nature of the living man, formed 
into a sound doctrine by the mind, and carried out practically 
with all his strength. It deserves remark, that the tongue, 
which is so often the only instrument of professing love to 
God, is not here mentioned. To complete the lesson, and to 
leave no room for perverse distinctions between duties to 
God and man, our Lord makes the second commandment, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” the necessary re- 
sult and complement of the first. The lesson was the more 
impressive and convincing, inasmuch as this double command- 
ment was not, though it might well have been, the Great Teach- 
er’s epitome of the law in his own words, but both its 
branches were to be found, in so many words, in the law. of 
Moses. So in our Saviour’s private exposition of the same 
doctrine to his disciples, he taught them that it was no new 
commandment, though it had a new life, as coming from him- 
self,and as a principle created in their hearts by the Holy 
Spirit. 

This was the last lesson of positive doctrine that our Saviour 


W Exod. iii. 6. “In the bush” is} demolishes the faney that the Jews 
supposed to denote this section of the | had no knowledge of a future state. 
Book of Exodus. The phrase ‘“‘ Even | (See above, p. 171). 

Moses shewed’’ indicates how much 18 Matt. xxii. 23-33 ; Mark xil. 18- 
wider an argument might have been | 27; Luke xx. 27-40. 
drawn from the other Scriptures, and ‘ 
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taught in public. He had begun his ministry by declaring 
that he came to fulfill the law and the prophets: he closed it 
by announcing that “Love is the fulfilling of the Law.” 
Scarcely less interesting than the truth itself is the effect it had 
on the hearers. The very Scribe who had proposed the ques- 
tion, seeing the harmony of the answer with Scripture, and 
catching a glimpse of its spiritual meaning which all his learn- 
ing had never given him before, was the first to confess its 
truth in words worthy of being adopted as the Christian 
creed, and with a heartiness which called forth from Jesus the 
reply, “Thou art not far from the kingdom of heaven.” 
There the sacred story leaves him: but may we not suppose 
him to be a type of many, who were prepared in heart, at this 
last hour of Christ’s ministry, for the conversion which passed 
upon them after his ascension? *° 

§ 5. Meanwhile our Lord’s reply had finally silenced all the 
eavilers: “No man after that durst ask him any question.” 
~ And now the time was come for him to question them, and to 
make a last exposure of their destructive system of hypocrisy, 
as a warning to his disciples and the people. Looking upon 
the Scribes and Pharisees, who had assembled in the Temple 
to enjoy their expected triumph, he proposed a question 
which at once implied his own double claim to the throne of 
David and of God, and left those who rejected it in either 
part without excuse :—How could Christ be at the same time 
David’s Son, and his Lord, seated at the right hand of the 
throne of God?” The only possible answer was that full ad- 
mission of the spiritual nature of the kingdom of Christ, 
which would have identified him in all points with Jesus, and 
rather than confess this, theix obstinate silence rejected the 
last opportunity of offered grace.” 

Then ensued our Lord’s final outpouring of just indigna- 
tion on the false and profligate teachers who had jong led on 
the people, like the blind leading the blind, to the ruin they 
were soon to consummate. The woes denounced on the 
“Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” by the voice of God’s own 
Son in his Holy Temple, in the character of a Judge, and as a 
foretaste of the last judgment, stand in a striking contrast to 
the blessings uttered on humble disciples from the Mount, 
just as the crimes that called them down were the very oppo- 
site to the virtues there inculcated: saying and not doing,— 


Matt. xxii. 34-40; Mark xii. 28-] °! Matt. xxii. 41-46 3 Mark xii. 35- 
34. ae , 37; Luke xx. 41-44. 
7° 2 Sam. xxiii. 2; Ps. cx. 1: comp. Acta ii. 34, 85; 1 Cor. xv. 25. 
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binding grievous burdens for other men’s shoulders, while 
they would not so much as touch them,—loving all marks of 
outward honor, even in the house where God only should be 
honored, and displaying all forms of ostentatious devotion, 
while their lives were full of rapacity and vice; converting 
proselytes to the law, only to make them twofold more the 
children of hell than themselves,—frittering away the most 
solemn obligations, and at the same time extenuating the great- 
est crimes, by their false casuistry, — cleansing the outside 
of cup and dish, which reeked within with abomination that 
they swallowed as their daily food, “straining out the gnat, 
and swallowing the camel ;””—their hypocrisy could find no fit- 
ter image than the whited sepulchres, which they were so fond 
of garnishing without, while the mass of corruption was still 
festering within. Ay! and the fact that their chiefest care 
was bestowed on the sepulchres of those prophets whom their 
fathers slew, suggested the climax of the denunciation. In 
their affected care to wash their hands of their fathers’ deeds, 
they confessed themselves the children of those who slew the 
prophets, and were about to surpass their worst crimes by an 
act which should bring on them the guilt of all the blood shed 
under the Old Covenant. At last the utterance of wrath dies 
away in tones of the greatest pity, as he repeats his lamenta- 
tion over Jerusalem, and her doom of desolation till his com- 
ing,” 

‘Our Saviour’s praise of the poor widow, who cast two mites 
all she had—into the treasury, as having given more than* 
all the sums the rich cast in from their abundance, is the last 
event of this day in the Temple, according to the first three 
Evangelists.* St. John, who passes over the other incidents 
of this and the preceding day, relates the coming of certain 
Greeks, who were introduced by Philip and Andrew to Jesus, 
and the declaration of our Lord that the hour was now come 
for the Son of Man to be glorified, and for the Father’s name 
to be glorified by his death, followed by the approving voice 
of God from heaven. A brief conversation ensued, after 
which Jesus departed finally from the Temple, uttering his 
last words of promise to believers and of warning to those 
who rejected him; words addressed especially to many of 
the chief rulers, who believed in secret, but feared to confess 
him, “for they loved the praise of men more-than the praise 


of God.” ? 





® Matt. xxiii. 18-39; Mark xii. 40; | 8 Mark xii. 41-44; Luke xxi. 1-4. 
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§ 6. But the greatest words of this eventful day were utter: 
ed by our Lord to his disciples after he had left Jerusalem. 
As unconscious of what was passing in his mind as they 
seem to have been inattentive to his prophecy of its ruin, 
they had called his attention, as he departed from the Temple, 
to the magnificence of its buildings; and he had replied that 
the time was coming when not one stone would be left upon 
another. The eastern valley was no sooner crossed, than 
they began to ask him when these things would happen, and 
what would be the signs of his coming and of the end of the 
world. The threefold form of this inquiry is an important 
guide to the momentous discourse which Jesus uttered as 
he sat upon the slope of Olivet, in full view of the Tem- 
ple. Here he is seen as the great Prophet of the new dispen- 
sation, briefly recounting the warnings long before uttered 
by Daniel, and yet to be more fully revealed through St. 
John. ; 

The first part of the discourse describes the taking of 
Jerusalem by Titus, the destruction of the Temple, and per- 
haps the.fearful calamities which attended the final disper- 
sion of the Jews by Hadrian. Equally clear is the reference 
of the last part, though the point of transition is very diffi- 
cult to fix, to the scenes preceding and attending the end of 
the world and the final judgment; and to these a practical 
application is given by the parables of the faithful and un- 
faithful Servant, and of the wise and foolish Virgins; while 
the whole concludes with a plain description of the judgment 
day.”* 

§ 7. Meanwhile the rulers and chief priests, with the Scribes 
and elders of the people, met again dt the house of Caiaphas, 
to consult how they could secure the prey which seemed to 
have escaped them. The scheme of arresting him in the 
Temple, or of stirring up either the Roman government or 
the popular fury, had been foiled by the enthusiasm of the 
people and of his own prudence and triumph in every argu- 
ment; and now they still feared that any attempt to appre- 
hend him on the feast-day would provoke an insurrection. 
The only course left was to seize him by treachery in his 
retirement ; and for this an opportunity was unexpectedly 
offered this very night. Judas Iscariot, whom Jesus had fore- 
known as the traitor from the first, came to the chief priests, 
and agreed to place his Master in their hands for the paltry 
bribe of thirty pieces of silver, the very sum fixed in the law 


% Matt. xxiv., xxv. 3 Mark xili.; Luke xxi. 5-36, 
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as compensation for the life of a slave.** Judas stands alone 
in sacred history as a man devoted by name, by the voice of 
the Lord himself, to perdition. How then did he obtain this 
awful pre-eminence? Simply by love of the world. He is 
the most marked type of those false disciples who joined Christ 
in the expectation of an earthly kingdom ; and when our Lord’s 
repeated announcements of his sufferi ings and death showed 
this to be a vain hope, he prepared to “sell himself and his 
Master to the rulers. He seems to have had that practical 
talent for business which gains. confidence, and was made 
the treasurer of the little band ; and this position became a 
snare to him. In that character he raised his hypocritical ob- 
jection to the wastefulness of Mary’s act of self:devotion, con- 
templating the securing the common purse for himself in the 
approaching end :—“ This he said, not that he cared for the 
poor, but because he was a thief, and had the bag, and bare 
what was put therein.” ” The reply of Jesus, implying 
his knowledge that Judas cared as little for the poor as for 
him, seems to have set the seal to the traitor’s purpose; for 
Matthew and Mark place his communication, to the chief 3 
priests immediately after the feast in Bethany. Whether 
that feast be rightly placed after the Sabbath (on Saturday 
evening), or on the Tuesday evening, it seems clear from the 
three Evangelists that the latter was the date of Judas’s bar- 
gain, two days. before the Passover.”® 

§ 8. Wednesday, the 13th of Nisan (April 4th).—Having, 
on the previous evening, told his disciples the time of his be- 
trayal, though without naming the traitor, our Lord remained 
at Bethany “till the afternoon of Thursday, and a solemn si- 
lence rests over this period of his life. A sacred poet has 
ventured to fill up the interval :— 


“‘On thee and thine, thy warfare and thine end, 
' Even in His hour of agony He thought, 
When, ere the final pang His soul should rend, 
The ransom’d spirits one by one were brought 
To His mind’s eve—two silent nights and days 
In calmness for His far-secn hour He stays.” * 


At all events, the lesson is most impressive that, in the very 
last week of his ministry, after three days of incessant. ac- 





* Fox. xxi. 32: comp. Zech. xi. 12,| | *7 John xii. 6. 
13; Matt. xxvii. 9. Weshall have to 2 Matthew xxvi. 1, 2, 14-16; 
recur to the fulfillment of this proph- | Mark xiv. 1, 2, 10, 11; Luke XxXil. 
ecy, viewed as the completion of the | 1-6. 
_first stage in the establishment of | * Keble, Christian Year: Monday 
Christ's kingdom (sce ch. xix. § 20.) before Eusier. 
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tivity, our Lord secured this unbroken interval of holy 


contemplation, as the fittest preparation for his Passion. — 


The idea, that he may have spent the day in converse 
with his disciples, seems to be excluded by the silence of 
St. John, who is so full in his relation of the next day’s 
scenes. ; 

§ 9. Thursday, the 14th of Nisan (April 5th).— “Then 
came the day of unleavened bread, when the Passover must 
be killed.” *° . The exact-time appointed in the law for killing 
the Paschal Lamb was on the 14th of Nisan “between the 
evenings,” or about sunset. As to the exact time, the Rabbis 
are divided: some interpreting the phrase of the interval be- 
tween sunset and the end of twilight; others of the interval 
between the marked decline of the sun toward the horizon 
and the actual sunset.. For many reasons the latter appears 


to be the correct view; and it seems most probable that thé 


lamb was killed soon after the evening sacrifice (the 9th hour), 


which, allowing for the time of roasting it, would bring the * 


Paschal Supper to the usual hour of the evening meal, and so 
_ within the 14th day. The Feast of the Passover itself, in 
other words the /east or Days of unleavened bread, did not 
properly begin till after sunset and the Paschal meal, so that 
the 15th of Nisan was the first day of the Least. 

But, as all leaven was scrupulously removed about noon on 
the 14th, in preparation for the feast, it was not unnatural to 
call this “the day,’ or as Matthew and Mark have it, “the 
Jirst day of unleavened bread.”** So Josephus, in one place, 
makes the 14th of Nisan the first day of the feast, which he 
elsewhere fixes to the 15th; and he assigns eight days as its 
duration.*” These considerations afford great help in decid- 
ing the important question—Was the supper which our Lord 
ate with his disciples on the Thursday evening the true Pas- 
chal Supper, or did the latter fall on the following evening, 
the same as that of his crucifixion?®* The truth of the for- 
mer view could never have been questioned, had we possessed 


*O Luke xxii. 7. The ‘‘ Passover” 


means here the Paschal Lamb. ‘The 
importance of noticing this will ap- 
pear presently. 

31 Matt. xxvi. 17; Mark xiv. 12. 
Our translators have created unneces- 
sary. difficulty by inserting, in the 
former passage, ‘‘the [feast of] un- 
leavened bread.” 

% Joseph. Ant. ii. 15, § 1; 


the moving all the previous events of 
the week one day back among the 
days of the month, the days of the 
week remaining the same; for that. 
the Paschal Lamb was slain on the 
levening of the 14th of Nisan, and 
that Christ was crucified on Friday, 
lare fixed data. 
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the first three Gospels only. They expressly call the Supper 
of the Thursday evening the Passover ;,and even if St. John 
does not so call it, no inference can be drawn from his si- 
lence, any more than from his not mentioning the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, considering the supplementary nature 
of his Gospel.** 
_ There are, however; passages in St. John’s narrative of our 
Saviour’s Passion, which seem to suggest the inference tha. 
the Passover was yet to be eaten on the Friday evening; but 
all these passages admit of another explanation.*® The beau- 
tiful idea, of making the time when “Christ our Passover 
was slain for us” coincide with the sacrifice of the Paschal 
Lamb, has influenced many a devout mind; but every such 
temptation to tamper with historic truth, besides being inad. 
missible by the laws of evidence, generally involves the retri- 
- bution of losing some more valuable point. The true view 
seems to be that our Lord observed this, the greatest sacri. 
fice of the Old. Covenant, before he offered the one great sac- 
rifice of the New; and by so doing he exactly fulfilled the 
type.. For the Passover was the sign of God’s merciful for- 
bearance to his people: their actual deliverance from Egypt, 
the type of salvation by Christ, took place on the following 
day. The case has a beautiful analogy to that of the Sab- 
bath. Our Lord rested in the grave on the Jewish Sabbath, 
before he instituted, by his resurrection, the New Sabbath 
of holy joy and active benevolence —the Lord’s Day. In 
both cases the “oldness of the letter” was duly fulfilled, 
before it was succeeded by “the newness of the spirit.” 
Our Lord first: united with the Jews, his brethren after the 
flesh, in observing the form of the old sacrifice; and then, 
having done with old things, he took the first step in mak- 
ing all things new, by offering himself as the true sacrifice, 
“the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
These preliminary difficulties being removed, so as we trust 
to throw a clearer light on the spirit. of this, the most mo- 
mentous event in the sacred history, we return to the nar- 
rative. : 

As the day advanced, the disciples, well aware of the dan- 
ger of a return to the city, asked the Master where they 
should prepare the Passoyer. He sent Peter and John into 


* We by no means admit, however, | Notes and Illustrations (B), in which 
that this supper is not intended in| is also given an account of the feast, 
John xiii. 1. See below. so far as is necessary to explain our 

* For the detailed argument, see | Lord’s Supper. 
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the city to a certain man, whom they were to recognize by a 
sion, and who, at the simple intimation of the Lord’s will, 
showed them a large upper ‘room, furnished and in proper or- 
der, where they prepared the feast. Entering the city pri- 
vately, while the people were similarly engaged in their sey- 
eral households, Jesus sat down with the twelve apostles to 
cat the Passover before sunset. 

§ 10. The Evening and Night of Thursday, April 5th: 
the 14th-15th Nisan.***—Following the usual order of the 
feast, after first assuring the disciples of the ardent desire he 
had felt to eat with them this his last Passover on earth, and 
promising its fulfillment in God’s Kingdom, he took the first 
of the four cups of wine mixed with water, which were drunk 
at the feast, and having given thanks, he bade them divide it 
among themselves, for that he would not. drink wine till! the 
Kingdom of God should come.** For this refusal of the cup, 
which he repeated later in the feast, there seems to have 
been both a physical and a ceremonial reason. In the same 
spirit in which he refused the opiate, which was commonly 
offered before the crucifixion, he would not incur either the 
danger or the suspicion of his mind being clouded with wine ; 
and he abstained also as the officiating priest, about to lay 


~ down his own life in sacrifice. 


Even as the cup was passing round, the disciples again 
raised the old question, which of them should be the greatest 
in that kingdom of which he had spoken. He decided the 
controversy by marking the place of the faithful servant as 
that of the highest honor, according to his own example; and 
promised an ample recompense for their share in his humili- 
ation.*” Then, rising from the table, before beginning to eat 
the supper,*" he at once enforced the lesson, and gave them 
a proof of his love enduring to the end, by girding himself 
with a towel and washing their feet, the most humble of all 
menial services. Viewing it in this light, Peter, with his 
wonted ardor, refused at first; but, when Jesus told him that 


%a Tt is impossible here to keep ex- | from old to new things. It was not 
actly to the Jewish reckoning of the | till night-fall that Jesus went forth 
days, as there is nothing in the nar- | with his disciples to Gethsemane. 
ratiye to determine the precise mo-| * Matt. xxvi. 17-20; Mark xiv. 
ment of sunset. We know that the | 12-17; Luke xxii. 7-14. 

Paschal Lamb was slain before the | *” Luke xxii. 24-30. 

14th of -Nisan closed; but so near| °° This we take to be the true mean- 
sunset, that the ‘‘Lord’s Supper” |ing of John xiii. 1. ‘The phrase, 
was probably instituted after the di-| ‘supper being ended,” in y. 2, is 
viding point was passed—another in- | based on the inferior reading yevopé- 
diecation, perhaps, of the transition , vov for ywopévou. Se 
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this washing was a sign of*union to Him, he exclaimed, 
“Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my head.” 
Our Lord’s reply taught the distinction between the washing 
which renews the nature and that which needs daily repeti- 
tion to cleanse from daily pollution, and he added, “ Ye are 
clean, but not all;” for Judas had been a partaker of the 
rite.” . 

Resuming his garments, Jesus discoursed further of the ex- 
ample he had now given, and once more hinted at the traitor. 
For now this bitter sorrow had taken full possession of his 
mind; and their sitting down again to the feast was followed 
by the affecting scene of his plainly declaring that the traitor 
was one of them. In their sorrow and confusion they ask, 
“Lord, is it 1? Is it 12?” Judas asks the same question, 
lest he should seem guilty, but he alone hears the answer, 


“Thou hast said it.” Peter now urges John, who reclined ‘ 


next Jesus at supper, with his head upon. His bosom, to beg 
the Master to tell them who should be the traitor; and to his 
request Jesus replies, ‘‘ He it is to whom I shall give a sop, 
when I have dipped it.”*’ It seems that John had not time to 
communicate the answer to the other disciples ; for when-the 
sign was followed by the command, given with all the dignity 
of self-sacrifice, “ W hat thou doest, do quickly,” they supposed 


bearer, and they were still, to say the least, in doubt about the 
traitor. So he went forth to concert his measures with the 
rulers, under cover of the night, which had now set in. 

Then Christ announced to those who were left, that the 


< 


hour was come for the Son of Man to be glorified, and for God 


to be glorified in him; that he was going before them ona 
path by which they should soon follow him, but that they 
were not yet ready; and meanwhile he gave them the new 
commandment, that they should love one another. The im- 
patient zeal of Peter rebelled at the thought of not following 
his.Master now ; and his self-deceiving readiness to lay down 
his life for Christ’s sake was rebuked by the prediction, that 
he would deny Him thrice on that very night before the crow- 
ing of the cock ; while the other disciples, who might be be- 
ginning to think themselves above the weakness of Peter 
as well as the treachery of Judas, were warned that they 
too would abandon Him that night and be scattered abroad ; 


® Sce especially v2} { portion of the bitter herbs, dipped into 
4° Matt. xxvi. 24; John xiii. 26. | the sauce, called charoscth, as to which 
The sop or morsel (wpyiov) was a see p. 341. 
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it only to be some commission given to Judas as the purse- 
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but he appointed to meet them in Galilee after his resurrec- 
tion.”* 

§ 11. Either just before or just after this scene, as the 
supper was drawing to an end, Christ took a loaf of the un- 
leavened bread, and having given thanks, he broke it and 
gave it them to eat, as the emblem of his body, broken for 
men. Then, the supper being ended, he took a cup, the third 
of those usually partaken of, and divided it in like manner 
among them, as the pledge of the New Covenant in his blood, 
shed for the remission of sins. Thus he instituted the Lorp’s 
Supper, to be observed to all future time, in remembrance of 
him.” 

Between the end of the meal and the hymns of praise which 
followed it, there was an interval of most solemn and delight- 
ful converse, in which the disciples, bowed down with sorrow 
‘at what they had heard, were assured that he would not 
leave them comfortless, though hated and persecuted by the 
world, but he would come again to take them to the mansions 
he now went to prepare for them; and that meanwhile they 
would be divinely comforted, enlightened, and inspired for 
their work by the Pceraclete, the Holy Spirit of truth. Those 
exquisite chapters of St. John which contain this discourse 
conclude with that most solemn and affecting of all the utter- 
ances of human language, our Lord’s intercessory prayer in 
presence of his disciples."* The momentous scenes trans- 
acted in that upper chamber ended with the singing of a hymn, 
probably the “ Great Hallel” (Psalm exy.—exviii.) which con- 
cluded the ceremony, and then they went out together to the 
first scene of suffermg on the Mount of Olives.“ 

§ 12. Going down into the ravine which divides Jerusa- 
Jem from the Mount, they crossed the brook Kedron, and en- 
tered the Garden of Gethsemane (the Oil Press). A part of 
the garden still exists between the brook and the foot of the 
Mount, marked by a few olive-trees, which are old enough to 
have grown there since our Sayiour’s time.** Here Jesus 
took apart the same three disciples, Peter, James, and John, 
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40 John xiii. 36-38 ; Matt. xxvi. 31- 
35; Mark xiv. 27-31. It is impossi- 


48 John xiv.-xvii. The break at 
xiv. 3l is only apparent. It indicates 


ble, within our limits, to discuss all 
the minute questions relating to the 
order of the different Evangelists. 
They are ably treated in Dr. Robin- 
son’s Harmony. 

2 Matt. xxvi. 26-29; Mark xiv. 
22-25 ; Luke xxii. 19, 20; 1 Cor. xi. 
23-25. 


the first movement toward departure ; 
but the discourse is resumed and con- 
cluded before they leave the house. © 

4 Matt. xxvi. 30; Mark xiv. 26; 
Luke xxii. 39. 





* The present garden is 50 paces 
;square. ‘That it was much larger is 
;elear from Luke xxii. 41. There 
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; 
who had seen his glory on the Mount of Transfiguration, to be 
near him during that last agony of temptation, which darkened 
his soul and convulsed his frame. Leaving them with the 
charge to watch, for he knew that the traitor was approach- 
ing, he retired about a stone’s-throw farther, to pray, while 
his spirit was overwhelmed with terror as he contemplated 
the sins of mankind that were now laid upon him.** His hu- 
man nature shrank from the burden,which his will to save 
mankind still resolved to.bear. In agonizing prayer to his 
Father, he contemplates for a moment some possible alterna- 
tive :—“ Abba! Father ! all things are possible unto thee !”— 

_in the resources of divine omnipotence there might be some 
other method of saving man— If it be possible, if thou be 
willing, take away this cup from me”—in which the torture 
of the scourge and the cross was the least bitter ingredient ; 
but he leaves all to his Father’s will; “nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine be done!” In no scene of our Lord’s life do 
we behold more clearly the union of his perfect humanity 
with his divinity. If, at the first view, the former element 
seems the more conspicuous, we must remember that this was 
the very crisis of his humiliation, in which, laying aside his di- 
vine attributes, “he humbled himself and became obedient to 
death,” bowing down before the Father, as the representative 
of sinful man. But the very power to do this, the close com- 
munion with his Father concerning his will and counsels, and 
the perfect triumph of resignation over all human weakness, 
are proofs of his true deity. Encouraged by his example, and 
strengthened by his Holy Spirit, many a follower of Christ 
has drunk the cup of suffering and self-denial because it was 
God’s will; but for them that cup has never been mixed with 
the bitterness of God’s wrath. In this fearful conflict Jesus 
was not left alone. As in his first great temptation, an angel 
from heaven strengthened him. But his last earthly comfort 
failed; for, when he came to his disciples, he found them 
sleeping! The well-deserved rebuke, directed especially to 
Peter, who had boasted of his power to follow his Master 
even to death—“ What, could ye not watch with me one hour? 
Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation !”—is soft- 
‘ened by the compassionate excuse, “The spirit indeed is will- 
ing, but the flesh is weak!” A second and third time he de- 
parts to reiterate the same prayer, and returns to find them 


are 8 trees, the age of which has been 46 << VTe began to be sore amazed 
reckoned at 2000 years. Sec further, | and to be very heavy,” Mark xiv. 
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sunk in sleep so profound that they knew not what to answer 
him. But the third time he rouses them by announcing the 
danger against which they should have watched, and says, 
with an irony which lets them know that the opportunity was 
now past for rendering the last service he had asked of 
them: —“ Sleep on now, and take your rest: it is enough, 
the hour is come; behold, the Son of Man is betrayed into 
the hands of sinners!” And now that they are fully awake, 
he adds, “ Rise up, let us go; lo, he that betrayeth me is at 
hand.” *” : 

§ 13. At the same moment, torches were seen among the 
tregs, and a multitude appeared, consisting of officers of the 
Temple, and others, hastily armed with swords and staves, 
_ sent by the chief pr jests under the guidance of the traitor Ju- 
das; for he well knew the garden, where he had spent many 
an hour with Jesus. The Lord gave himself into their hands 
in such a manner as to prove how entirely the surrender was 
his own act. Twice they recoiled from his presence and fell 
to the ground, before Judas took courage to give the signal 
to seize him, by the traitor’s kiss. At the sight of the officers 
binding his master, Peter drew his sword, one of the only two 
that the disciples had, and struck off the right ear of one of 
the high-priest’s serv ants.® Christ rebuked his untimely zeal, 
in obtr uding such puny help upon Him who could have com- 
manded the heavenly hosts, and provoking violence from the 
captors; at the same time healing the servant’s ear. Then, 
turning to the officers, he remonstrated against their show of 
force as if he were a thief, when they might have taken him 
any day as he was teaching in the Temple. To both parties 
he explained that this hour of triumph was granted to them 
and to the powers of darkness, in order that the Scriptures 
might be fulfilled. 

The disciples were afraid to share or even watch his fate, 
as he had foretold. “They all forsook him, and fled.” The 
concern of Peter to make good his boast, and the love of 
John, induced them alone of all the rest. to follow at a safe 
distance. There was indeed one young man, an attendant, it 
seems, on Jesus or one of the Apostles, who ventured to fol- 
low Christ ;* but, when he was seized by his only garment, 


47 Matt. xxvi. 36-46; Mark xiv. 4° St. John alone names Peter and 
32-42-; Luke xxii. 39-46. Some in-| the servant; an indication of the late 
terpret the words interrogatiyely :| date of his "Gospel, when the names 
** Are vou still asleep and taking your | could be given with safety. 
rest? You have indulged in it long| * Mark xiv. 51, 52. 
enough,” ete. 
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he fled, leaving it in the captor’s hand. The particular men- 
tion of this incident by Mark only, has given rise to the con- 
jecture that it refers to himself. 

The divine prisoner was led first to the house of Annas, the 
father-in-law of the high-priest, Caiaphas; perhaps to’ avoid 
committing the rulers publicly, till it was decided whether 
they would risk a public trial. But there seems now to have 
been no wish to draw back; and Annas sent him bound to 
Caiaphas, who had already openly advised his death.” 

Peter and John still followed at a distance; but John, 
having some acquaintance with the high-priest, not only ven- 
tured himself into the palace, but spoke to the temale servant. 
at the door, who let in Peter. To understand what ensued, 
the structure of an oriental house should be remembered. 
The gate gives entrance to an open court-yard, and it was in 
the middle of this court that the servants and officers made a 
fire to keep off the chillness of a spring night. Jesus was led 
into one of the chambers opening into the court, whence he 
could see what passéd round the fire. Where John was we 
are not told; but it seems that, being known to the servants, 
he was left unmolested, and so became an eye-witness of 
what followed to the very end; and hence the vast impor- 
tance which is assigned to his testimony. 

Peter, with characteristic rashness, ventured into the circle 
round the fire, which was soon joined by the damsel who had 
given him admittance. She looked at Peter, and recognized 
hint as the disciple of Jesus; but he rudely denied it. 
Alarmed and conscience-stricken, he retired to the porch, just 
in time to hear the first warning note of cock-crow. Soon 
after, another maid pointed him out to the by-standers, say- 
ing, “He was also with Jesus of Nazareth;” and Peter’s 
fears only led him to a more resolute denial. About an hour 
later, the evidence against him was completed by a kinsman 
of Malchus, the servant whose ear he had cut off. This man 
Geclared that he had seen him in the garden.  Peter’s contin- 
ued denials only furnished fresh proofs to the by-standers by 
means of his Galilean dialect ;. and, thus convicted, he added 
oaths and curses to the protestation, “I know not the man.” 
At that moment the cock crew again; Jesus turned and look- 
ed on Peter from the room where he was waiting in bonds; 
and Peter went out and wept bitterly.” 


This point is expressly referred | xiv. 43-54, 66-72; Luke xxii. 47-62 ; 
to by St. John, xviii. 14. | John xviii. 1-18, 25-27. We do not 
5! Matt. xxvi. 47-58, 69, 75; Mark enter on the minor questions as tu 
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Such was the end of Peter’s readiness to lay down his life 
for his Master’s sake. More than thirty years later, he -was 
permitted to follow, as Christ had promised him, in the path 
of martyrdom; but now Jesus had to tread that path alone, 
as his sacrifice alone could atone for sin. His demeanor 
throughout his trials, first before the Sanhedrim, and then be- 
fore Pilate, is to be viewed in a threefold aspect—as a man 
falsely accused, as a religious teacher called to defend the 
truth of his doctrine, and as the Son of God, arraigned in his 
humiliation before those who would in the last day stand at 
his judgment seat. He knew how the trial would end, nay, 
how it must end, in order that the very purpose of his mis- 
sion might not ‘fail; but, while he scorns, in dignified silence, 
to urge the illegality of the procedure and the weakness of 
the evidence, before judges who had prejudged the case, 
neither does he utter a word of unseemly bravado or provo- 
cation. “In his humiliation, his judgment was taken away, 
yet he opened not his mouth!” 

The first interrogation seems to have been made by the 
high-priest just after Peter’s first denial, preparatory to the 
meeting of the Sanhedrim at dawn. “The high-priest asked 
Jesus of his disciples, and of his doctrine.” ** The former 
question may have been designed to ascertain, before sum- 
moning the Sanhedrim, how far the new leaven had spread 
among its members; but Jesus betrayed no man. To the 
other question he only replied by appéaling to the evidence 
of those who had been his hearers, and upon this an officer 
struck him for contempt of the high-priest.“ Caiaphas seems 
then to have retired to summon the Sanhedrim; and Peter’s 
second and third denials occurred in the mean time. 

§ 14. Goop Fripay, still the 15th of Nisan, (April 6th).— 
At dawn of day the council met, and Jesus was arraigned be- 
fore them.” Their first object was to condemn him as a false 
prophet and blasphemer, crimes punishable by the Mosaic law 
with death. We shall presently see how they proposed to 


the order of the threé denials, which 
again illustrate that unity amid di- 
versity which characterizes faithful 
witnesses. ‘The double crowing of 
the cock, mentioned only by St. 
Mark, is consistent with every-day ex- 
perience, and forms a valuable note 
of time ; for the cock always crows 
soon after midnight, as well as at the 
break of day. 
2 John xviii. 19. 


°8 See, besides the ease of Nicode- 
mus, John xil. 42. , 

* John xviii, 19-24. Luke xxii. 
63-65, though parallel in time, seems 
rather to correspond to Matt. xxvi. 
17-68 and Mark xiy. 64, 65. But 
the insolent menials of the high- 
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| interval of waiting for the Sanhedrim, 
® Luke xxii. 66. 
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execute the sentence. The law required the testimony of two 
witnesses ; and several witnesses were suborned, while others 
seem to have come forward willingly to court the powers that 
were in the ascendant; but their testimony was too evident- 
ly false to be admitted. When at last two were found-to 
swear to the same point, and to pervert the words he had 
used about the destruction and resurrection of the temple of 
his body, into a threat that he would destroy the Temple, they 
were still at variance with one another. 

To all this evidence Jesus made no reply, as indeed none 
was necessary; till the high-priest reproached him for his si- 
lence, and adjured him by the living God to say whether he 
was the Christ, the Son of God. He might have been the 
Messiah, and yet not have claimed the divinity implied in the 
latter title. But he plainly said I AM, and warned them of 
the time when they: should see him sitting in his power at 
the right hand of God, and coming in the clouds of heaven. 
This was enough. Rending his clothes—the wonted sign of 
distress and horror—the high-priest appealed to the council, 
who at once condemned Jesus for blasphemy, while the offi- 
cers covered his face, spat on him, and buffeted him with 
blows, mocking his prophetic powers by asking him to tell 
who struck him; and adding many other blasphemies.” 

§ 15. The next step, according to the law of Moses, would 
have been to have led him without the city and stoned him 
to death. But the subjection of Jews to Rome had deprived 
even their highest court of the power of life and death; and, 
instead of venturing to offend the procurator, they needed all 
his support, in case of a rising of the people. So they took a 

‘course which secured the fulfillment of Christ’s own sayings 
respecting the manner of his death. It became the act of 
Pilate, with the approval of Herod; thus uniting with the 
ecclesiastical rulers of the Jews their own civil authority and 
the supreme power of Rome—a concurrence of the represent- 
atives of all the world “*—and securing the infliction of that 
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form of death, the most ignominious as well as painful, which 
could best mark God’s wrath against sin,” and which, as es- 
pecially the punishment of a slave, showed the Saviour de- 
scending to the lowest depths of humiliation, as a proof that 
- he would save the most degraded. 

They led him to the Pretorium,” where the Roman proc- 
urator, Pontius Pinats, had just taken his seat early in the 
morning; but,as they could not enter a court inaugurated by 
heathen sacrifices without incurring a poliution that would 
have prevented their keeping the feast,”’ Pilate came out to 
ask them the charge on which they delivered up the prisoner. 
They only replied that he was a malefactor; and Pilate gave 
them leave to deal with him according to their law. But they 
declined the responsibility, and charged him with the politi- 
cal offense of forbidding the people to pay tribute to Cesar 
(the very trap into which they had vainly tried to draw him), 
and making himself a king, a claim which they alone had de- 
sired him to make in a form hostile to the emperor. Armed 
with this definite charge, and of course knowing nothing of a 
spiritual kingdom, Pilate went back to the Preetorium and 
began his examination by asking, “ Art thou King of the 
Jews?” Jesus replied that his kingdom was not of this 
world, as the peaceful conduct of his disciples proved ; and, 
when further pressed with the question, “ Art thou a king 
then ?”—he explained his kingdom to consist in bearing wit- 
ness to the truth, and claimed the allegiance of every one 
who was himself true. To this appeal, Pilate made the often 
quoted rejoinder, “ What is truth ?’—a question perhaps ex- 

pressing the contempt of a Roman for speculation on moral 
subjects, but not uttered in the “jesting ” spirit ascribed to it 
by Bacon. It is true that he “stayed not for a reply,” and he 
left the Preetorium, to tell the Jews that he found no fault in 
the accused. He seems to have brought Jesus out with the 
intention of dismissing him; but the priests and elders began 
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to upbraid him with new charges, declaring that he had stirred 
up all the people from Galilee to Jerusalem, to which he made 
no reply.” 

Catching at the mention of Galilee as the chief scene of his 
seditious teaching, Pilate resolved to send him to Herod -An- 
tipas, who had come up to Jerusalem to the Passover —a 
practice by which he was accustomed to conciliate the Jews.” 
Herod rejoiced at obtaining the interview which he had long 
sought in vain, and put many questions to Jesus, in the hope 
of his working some miracle. Provoked, however, at receiv- 
ing no answer, and seeing the vehemence of Christ’s accusers, 
Herod with his soldiers made a mockery of his regal claims, 
and sent him back to Pilate arrayed in the imperial purple. 
The occasion was seized for a reconciliation between the king 
and the procurator, who had been long at variance, and the 
words of David were fulfilled, “The kings of the earth set 
themselves, and the rulers took counsel together, against the 
Lord and against his anointed.” “ 

Finding himself compelled to decide the case, Pilate tried 
an appeal to the generous feelings of the people. It was a 
customary act of grace, in honor of the Passover, for the Ro- 
man governor to release some prisoner, whom the people chose. 
Knowing that the charge against Jesus sprang from the envy 
of the priests, and that the people had shown such enthusi- 
asm for Christ, he proposed to release.him whom they had so 
lately hailed as their King. But the plan was defeated by a 
cunning maneeuvre of the priests. There was another prison- 
er, named Barappas, a murderer and robber, and the leader 
of one of those insurrections against the Roman government, 
which were frequent during the later days of Juda. The 
feelings of the people were easily inflamed on behalf of this 
patriot brigand; and they probably saw by this time that 
Jesus was not about to fulfill their hopes of a miraculous res- 
toration of David’s kingdom. Pilate awaited their decision 
with an anxiety the more intense, because while sitting on the 
tribunal he received a warning message from his wife, who 
had just awakened from a harassing dream about the “ just 
man.” He repeated the question, “ Which of the two shall I 
release to you?” and they replied, “Not this man, but Ba- 
rabbas !” Again he tried to bring them to reason, and to re- 
vive their interest in Christ, by asking, “ What will ye then 
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that I shall do to him whom ye call the King of the Jews ?” 
The answer was ready, “ Crucify him.” Still Pilate made a 
third appeal—* Why, what evil hath he done?” and, again 
declaring that he found no fault in him, he proposed the 
strange compromise, to scourge him and let him go! But by 
this time the people, always ready for sedition, and continual- 
ly prompted by the priests, were roused by the show of oppo- 
sition to one of those tumults which were sure to bring dis- 
grace on a Roman governor. The loud eries of “ Crucify 
him !” prevailed over reason and conscience; and Pilate re- 
leased Barabbas, and yielded up Jesus to their will. 

But first a ceremony was enacted between the governor 
and the Jews, vain on his part, but of awful significance on 
theirs! Pilate washed his hands before the people, protesting 
“Tam innocent of the blood of this just person: see ye to 
it ;” and they accepted the tremendous responsibility :— His 
blood be on us and on our children.” ** That responsibility 
they were afterward as eager to disclaim ;"° but the curse of 
his innocent blood still works upon their scattered race, only 
to be expiated when their faith “ brings this man’s blood upon 
them” as an atonement. 

Jesus was now handed over to the Roman soldiers, whose 
brutality was inflamed with contempt for the peasant king of 
the despised Jews. To the torture of the scourging which 
preceded crucifixion were added the mockery of the crown of 
thorns,” the purple robe, and the reed for a sceptre, while 
the soldiers mingled their parody of the forms of homage 
with blows and spitting in his face. 

The scene seems to have suggested to Pilate one more 
effort to save Jesus, in which, if unsuccessful, he would at 
least indulge his levity by an insult to the Jews. As a proof 
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that he believed him innocent, he brought him out and showed 
him invested with the insignia of royalty! But the insult 
excited rage and not compassion, and the cry was again, 
“Crucify him!” “Take ye him and crucify him; for I find 
no fault in him,” rejoined Pilate, knowing that they dared 
not take him at his word; while they cried that he deserved 
death according to their law, because he made himself the 
Son of God. 

Pilate’s reluctance had for some time shown a mixture of 
superstitious fear, which these words raised to the highest 
pitch. Leading Jesus back into the hall, he asked him, 
“Whence art thou?” but he received no answer. When 
he urged the question by speaking of his power to crucify or 
to release him, Jesus told him that he-could have no power at 
all over him unless it were given him from above, and with 
divine authority pronounced the guilt of his betrayers the 
greater. Pilate was now determined, if possible, to release 
him; but the Jews knew how to work upon a fear more pres- 
ent to him than that of the last judgment :—“TIf thou let 
this man go, thou art not Cesar’s friend.” The dread of be- 
ing denounced to Tiberius for acquitting an usurper was de- 
cisive to his weak and selfish spirit. Leaving the Preetorium, 
and planting the Bema or judgment-seat in the open place 
called Gabbatha (the pavement),®* in full view of the Temple 
and the people, Pilate passed sentence on Him whom he had 
so often declared innocent, and of whose right to be his judge 
he was not unaware. Still venting the reproaches of his con- 
science in insults on his instigators, he again said to the Jews, 
“ Behold your King!” “ Away with him! crucify him !” was 
still the answer. And when he asked, “ Shall I crucify your 
King ?”—the chief priests, in their rage, abjured the inde- 
pendence which was the strongest passion of a Jew, “ We have 
no king but Ceesar.” °° ; 

The providence of God took them at their word, when 
their last efforts for freedom ended in their dispersion over 
all the world. No less signal was the retribution which befell 
the other actors in this greatest crime of the world’s history. 
The unjust judge, whose reluctance was the measure of his 
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conscious guilt, soon incurred the very displeasure the fear of © 
which urged him to the crime, and, like Judas, put an end to 
his own life.” There was no delay in the fate of the arch-trai- 
tor himself. Remorse seized him as soon as he saw that Jesus 
was condemned, an end which he had probably expected to 
see averted by the people or the governor, so that he might 
have enjoyed the reward of his treason, without its involving 
his Master’s death. He now carried back the thirty pieces 
of silver to the chief priests, and confessed his sin, hoping 
perhaps that good might yet be done by this assertion of 
Christ’s innocence. Their only answer was to throw the re- 
sponsibility upon him; and, casting down the money on the 
pavement of the Temple, he went and hanged himself. His 
death was made more horrible to all the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem by the circumstance recorded by St. Luke in the Acts ; 
but most awful of all is the sentence which was more than 
once pronounced upon him by the Lord, and with which Peter 
dismisses his name from the Apostles’ list, “from which Ju- 
das by transgression fell, that he might go to his own place.” 
‘With a scrupulousness which is the most striking example of 
religious formalism glossing over moral deformity, the chief 
priests decided that the thirty silver pieces, as the price of 
blood, must not be put back into the treasury, so they pur- 
chased with them the potter’s field without the city, as a buri- 
al place for strangers, thereby fulfilling to the very letter a 
prophecy of Zechariah.” It seems to be implied in the narra- 
tive that the field thus purchased was also the place where 
Judas committed suicide, and the double memorial of the 
scene and the price of blood was preserved by its name, Aced- 
dama (the field of blood). 
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§ 16. That great sacrifice was meanwhile accomplished, 
which no uninspired pen would dare to relate, were it not neces- 
sary to gather up in one view, and in some points to explain, the 
several statements of the Evangelists. The points that re- 
quire notice are, the manner and place and time of the execu- 
tion, the incidents that marked it, and the sayings which our 
Saviour uttered from the cross.” It was a Roman execution, 
conducted in the usual forms of crucifixion, but with some: 
important variations. The scourging had already been inflict- 
ed, and Jesus was now clothed by the soldiers with his own 
garments, of which more presently, in place of the purple robe 
of mock royalty, and was led forth from the city to the place 
of public execution. This was necessarily without the city, 
but it was evidently near to one of the gates, and beside a 
public road. Such is the sum of our knowledge, and there is 
no mention of its being on a hill. Its Hebrew name, Goico- 
THA (the place of a skull), is interpreted by all four Evangel- 
ists by the equivalent Greek word xpaviov, which is duly ren- 
dered in the Vulgate, in each case, calvaria ; but, with that 
capricious variety which is one of its chief blots, our Version 
gives us only in St. Luke the word Calvary, which has so 
long been the key-note of the most sacred associations of 
thought and feeling.” 

One ignominious feature of crucifixion, the criminal’s carry- 
ing his own cross to the place of execution, was not omitted in 
the case of Jesus, as we learn from St. John; but the other 
three Evangelists state that the soldiers laid the burden upon 
one Simon, a Cyrenian, who happened to be coming into Jeru- 
salem from the country. The obvious reconciliation is that 
so often presented to the eye by great painters, that our 
Saviour, exhausted by his previous agony, sunk beneath the 
weight, whieh no one else would defile himself by lifting. 
The enforced service seems to have brought upon Simon the 
blessing pronounced by Christ on those who, in a spiritual 
sense, take up the cross and follow him; for St. Mark speaks 
of Simon and his sons, Alexander and Rufus, as persons well 
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known in the Church. The procession was followed by a 
multitude, among whom were many women lamenting him; 
but he bade them weep not for him, but for the fearful troub- 
les that were coming on the land. That no circumstance of 
disgrace might be wanting to bring the substitute for sinners — 
down to the lowest level of those for whom he died, two com- 
mon and probably atrocious criminals were led with him to 
death, as the prophet had foretold. 

Arrived at the place of execution, the condemned were 
stripped and fastened to the cross, which was usually of the 
form familiar to us under the name of the Roman cross ;*° 
but not nearly so high as is commonly represented. The feet 
of the sufferer were only a foot or two above the ground—a 
fact of some weight, as showing that Jesus suffered in the 
midst of his persecutors, and not looking down from above 
their heads. The body was either nailed or bound by cords 
to the cross, or in both ways. Our Lord was nailed, both by 
the hands and feet, as the prophets had foretold ;*° a method 
more exquisitely painful at first, though tending to shorten 
the torture. When the cross was already standing, the suf- 
ferer was raised up and affixed to it; but. otherwise, asin our 
Saviour’s case, he was fastened to it as it lay upon the ground, 
and the shock when it was dropped into the hole or socket must 
have been terrible. To deaden the sense of these tortures, 
a soporific was usually administered; but our Lord refused 
the mixture of wine and myrrh thus offered him, probably 
for a reason already noticed.”’. He still observed the meek si- 
lence which Isaiah had foretold, till all the horrid details were 
accomplished, and he hung upon the cross between the two 
malefactors, on his right and on his left; being thus emphat- 
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ically “numbered with the transgressors.”"* It was then 
that he uttered the first of the seven sayings, which have ever 
been revered as his dying words, a prayer for his murderers— 
“ hather, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

St. Mark gives us the time of our Saviour’s crucifixion, the 
third hour (or 9 o’clock a.m.),"° the very time when the morning 
sacrifice was offered. All the three first Evangelists agree in 
placing his death at the 9th hour, which was the time of the 
evening sacrifice; the whole space of six hours being divided 
at noon by the beginning of the miraculous darkness. The 
apparent discrepancy with the statement of St. John, that it was 
about the siath hour when Pilate condemned him, is explained 
by supposing that St. John’s reckoning is from midnight, and 
that the intervening time (6-9 a.m.) was occupied in prepara- 
tions." 

The execution was carried out, and the cross watched, by a 
guard of four soldiers, with a centurion; and the garments of 
the sufferers were their perquisite. Four parts being made, 
there remained the upper robe, woven throughout without a 
seam, the type of Christ’s perfect righteousness, and the 
- source of healing to many who had touched it. As it would 
have been spoiled by dividing it, the soldiers decided to east 
lots for it, thus fulflling another prophecy: “They parted my - 
raiment among them, and for my vesture they did cast lots.” “ 

The custom of writing up the culprit’s crime on a scroll 
above his head gave Pilate another opportunity of mortifying 
the Jews, while bearing unconscious witness to the truth. To 
avoid all ambiguity, he wrote the title in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, a fact which forbids our explaining the various readings 
of the Evangelists by translation, and leaves this a decisive 
proof that their inspiration did not preclude varieties of ex- 
pression, even in quoting important documents. They give it 
in the following forms: 

“Tuts 1s Jesus, THE Kine or Tur Jews” (Matthew). 

“THe King or tar JEws ” (Mark). 

“THs is THE Kine or THE JEWS” (Luke). 

“Jusus or NAZARETH, THE Kinc oF THE Jews” (John). 
That the last was the exact form may be safely inferred from 
St. John’s presence at the cross, where the words were before 
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. his eyes for all that memorable six hours, and from his care te 

specify the languages in which it was written. And who but 
a slave to the letter on the one hand, or a sceptic predeter- 
mined to wrest every differenceinto a contradiction on the 
other, would for a moment doubt that the other three Evan- 
gelists, intent only on recording the real point of the inscrip- 
tion, were content to give its general sense—“ The Kine or 
THE Jews?” Pilate’s shaft did not miss his mark. The chief 
priests wished him to amend the description thus: “#/e said, 
Tam King of the Jews;” but he silenced them with the an- 
swer, “ What I have written I have written.” * 

§ 17. For the first three hours (9-12 a.m.), Jesus hung upon 
the cross, exposed to all the insults of the rulers, and of the 
rabble whose cries had changed with his change of fortune. 
Some stood to enjoy the sight; while others, passing in and 
out of the neighboring city-gate, wagged their heads, and 
taunted him with the very prophecy which was being fulfill- 
ed—the destruction of the temple of his body, that it might 
be raised again in three days. A strong temptation was add- 
ed to these taunts. He was challenged to prove his divine 
power and kingdom by coming down from the cross: nay, 
even the chief priests offered to believe him on that sign, 
.though they disbelieved the still higher proof given by his 
resurrection. Of the very culprits who hung beside him, one 
joined in the railing, and dared to demand their deliverance 
and his as a proof that he was the Christ. But the other 
reproved his comrade’s madness, confessing the justice of their 
sentence, and bearing witness to Christ’s innocence, and then 
turned to him with the prayer, “Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom.” Jesus opened his lips for 
the second time with these words, which at once assure the 
penitent sinner that “ He is able to save even to the uttermost,” 
and the dying believer that to be “absent from the body” is 
to be “ present with the Lord” in immediate bliss :—“ Verily 
I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” ™ 
Thus did Jesus, even on the cross, anticipate, in the case of these 
two types of sinners, the sentence he will pass on those who 
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Having thus forgiven his persecutors, and blessed the pen- 
itent sinner, our Lord spoke for the third time, in tender care 
of those dear to him on earth. Three women, with the be- 
loved disciple, had dared to stay by his cross. They were 
“the three Marys;” bis mother ; her sister, the wife of Clo- 
pas;* and Mary of Magdala. With filial love, even m that 
hour of agony, he bade his mother behold a son in the be- 
loved disciple, and that disciple to look upon her as his moth- 
er; and henceforward Mary found a home with John.” 

It was now noon, but such’a noon as had never been seen 
in Judea. The position of the Paschal full moon precluded 
the possibility of a solar eclipse ; and yet a supernatural dark- 
ness rested upon all the land, from the 6th hour to the 9th 
hour, as if to veil the last agonies of the Redeemer from the 
eyes of men. But far deeper than that darkness was the gloom 
that weighed upon the Saviour’s soul, as he bore the whole 
burden of the divine wrath for the sins of all men. To that 
awful mystery our only guide is in the words, with which at 
the ninth hour he broke the solemn silence, “ My God! my 
God! why hast thou forsaken me?” words already used pro- 
phetically by David in the great Psalm which describes the 
Messiah’s sufferings—words which never since have been, nor 
ever will be again, wrung from any human being, except 
through sinful despondency or final impenitent despair ; for 
he endured his Father’s desertion that we might never have 
to bear it. Their sense was lost upon the by-standers, who, 
remembering the connection of the promised Ehjah with Christ, 
caught at the sound of the word “ Eli” (My God) as a call 
for the prophet.*”* At this moment the sufferer’s mortal frame 
endured its last agony of intense thirst, and, to fulfill one more 
prophecy he exclaimed, “I thirst.” One of the by-standers 
filled a sponge from a vessel standing near, with the mixture 
of acid wine and water which was the common drink of the 
Roman soidiers,” and lifting it on a stalk of hyssop, put it to 
his mouth, while the rest said, “Let us see if Elijah will come 





The “Eli” of Matthew is the 
Hebrew form, the ‘‘ Eloi” of Mark 
the Aramaic. 


® This, and not Cleophas, is the 
true reading. The name is properly 
represented by the Greek Alphens; 


and the Cleopas of Luke xxiv. 18 is 
a Greek name, belonging to a differ- 
ent person. 

* John xix. 25-27. It may be in- 
ferred that Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, was no longer living. 


* The thin sour wine of the Roman 
soldiers was ealled acetum or posec, 
when mixed with water. This must 
not be confounded with the soporific 
previously offered to onr Lord. See 
| note 77. 
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to help him.” **” Though offered in derision, it was doubtless 


refreshing to his sinking frame. 

And now all that man could inflict had been endured; all 
that the Son of God could do and bear for man had beén done 
and suffered. ‘The end of his agony and the completion of 
his redeeming work are both announced by the loud ery, “Ir 
IS FINISHED ;” the soul which had animated his mortal body 
is yielded back to God with those words of perfect resignation, 
“ Kather, into thy hands I commend my spivit;” and, bow- 
ing his head upon his breast, he expired.” 

Separate as the divine sufferer was from all other- men in 
the nature and purpose of his sacrificic! death, the spirit with 
which, as a man, he yielded up his life is none the less a mod- 
el for his disciples. His prayer for the forgiveness of his 
murderers, and his resignation of his spirit to God, were re- 
peated, almost in the same words, by the first Christian mar- 
tyr, Stephen ; and it has ever been the great desire of his fol- 
lowers to dic, as he died, in charity with man, in affection to 
their kindred, and in resignation to God’s will. Like him, too, 
they put off the body of sin and death forever, and cease from 
their works as he did from his; in the firm belief that, if we 
be dead with Christ, we shall also live with him.” 

His death was followed by portents not to be overlooked 
by any of the multitudes assembled at Jerusalem, and forming 
irvrefragable evidence for all future time. The priest, who en- 
tered the Holy Place at this very hour, with the blood of the 
evening sacrifice, saw the veil rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom. That veil was the special, as the Temple itself 
was a more general, symbol of Christ’s body, the visible cover- 
ing which enshrined the abode of deity ; and the one was rent, 
and the other broken, to show that “a new and living way 
was consecrated for us to enter into the Holiest of all, by the 
blood of Jesus, through the veil, that is to say, his flesh.” ° 
The rocks which surrounded Jerusalem were rent with a great 
earthquake, and the graves were opened, to show that his 


*"b It is still believed that drinking 
causes the death of impaled persons, 
and water is withheld to prolong 
their sufferings. 


9 Literally, place tt as a deposit, the | 
~ same word of which 


the cognate noun in the celebrated 
passage, 2 ‘Tim. i. 12. 

Matt. xxvii. 45-50; Mark xv. 
33-87; Luke xxiii. 44-46; John xix. 
28-30. 


St. Paul uses ; 





It deserves notice that, in| 


jthe Jast words, Matthew and Mark 


mention only the loud cry, Luke the 
prayer of resignation, and John the 
proclamation, ‘‘It is finished.”’—In 
Notes and Illustrations (C) an ac- 
count is given of the Roman punish- 
ment of crucifixion, which illustrates 
many of the details mentioned in the 
text. 

*! See Rom. vi. 2-18. 

* Heb. x._19, foll. 


y 
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death was the beginning of new life; and many of the saints, 
those perhaps who had lately died in the faith of his speedy 
coming, rose and were seen by many in the city after his res 
urrection.”* Kyen such wonders were not enough to break 
down the stubborn spirit of the Jews; they had to wait for the 
stronger influences of the Holy Spirit ; and, at the most, they 
departed with deep feelings of wondering grief. But the Ro- 
man centurion saw enough in the manner of Christ’s death, and 
in his expiring words, to make him glorify God by the con- 
fession, “ Truly thisewas a just man! Truly this was the Son 
of God!” The most attached of his friends, including the 
devoted women who followed him from Galilee, only ventured 
to view the scene from a distance.” 

-§ 18. The day was now drawing to a close, and at sunset 
the Sabbath would begin.” “That Sabbath day was a high 
day ;” especially as being the second day of the feast of un- 
leavened bread, when the first-fruits of the harvest were offer- 
ed in the Temple, and whence the fifty days were reckoned to 
the Day of Pentecost. For that Sabbath this day itself was 
the “ preparation.” This statement, twice made by St. John, 
has caused much debate; but it seems to refer simply to the 
custom of preparing for any sacred festival on the previous 
day. On this “preparation day” especially, they would put 
away all pollutions and signs of mourning that might mar the 
coming feast. So, though they had not scrupled to enact on 
it a deed which would have profaned any day, they could not 
endure its defilement by the consequences of their judicial 
murder. Pilate readily granted their request, that the suffer- 

‘ings of the crucified might be ended by breaking their legs 
(for to dispatch them with the sword was deemed too honor- 
able), and that they might be buried.’* This was done to the 
two malefactors ; but as Christ was found to be dead already, 
his limbs were left unbroken. To make sure, however, of his 
death, one of the soldiers pierced his side with a spear; and 
blood and water were seen to flow mingled from the wound. 
Thus was fulfilled both the prophetic ordinance of the true 
Paschal Lamb, “ A bone of him shall not be broken,” and that 
other prophecy, “ They shall look on him whom they pierced.” ”” 

Most justly does St. John lay the utmost stress on the 

Matt. xxvii. 51-54; Mark xy. | the body to rot upon the cross; but 
388; Luke xxiii. 45. in consequence of Dent. xxi. 22, 23, 

“4 Matt. xxvii. 51-56. an, express national exception was 

°° The sunset, at a time so near the | made in favor of the Jews. 
equinox, was of course soon after 6 7 John xix. 81-42: comp. Ex. xii. 
P.M. 46-" Ps. xxxiv. 20); Zechs exit lOs 

°° The Romans generally allowed, Ps. xx. 16, 17; Rev. i. 7. 
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truth of his testimony, as an eye-witness, to this incident, not 
only for the spiritual sense which he afterward gave it,” but 
as the very turning-point on which the credibility of the Gos- 
pelrests. It established beyond a doubt the reality of Christ’s 
death, without full proof of which the evidence of his resur- 
rection would always have been questionable. And the mat- 
ter was put beyond all dispute by the care of Pilate to ascer- 
tain from the centurion the truth of a death so unusually 
speedy.” The tortures of crucifixion were often prolonged 
three days, and even more; but the exhaustion of our Saviour’s 
toil-worn frame, by his night of agony, and by his inexpressi- 
ble mental anguish on the cross, are causes adequate to ex- 
plain his dying in six hours; while the abundant flow of 
lymph and blood, due to the piercing of the pericardium, 
makes it probable that he died literally of “ a broken heart.” * 

19. Meanwhile Joseru of Arimathea, a rich man and a 
member of the Sanhedrim, who had been no party to their 
councils against Jesus, now boldly avowed his secret disciple- 
ship by coming to Pilate and begging the body of Jesus. Pi- 
late consented, as soon as he had satisfied himself of the real 
death. Joseph’s example gave courage to Nicodemus, who 
brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes to anoint the corpse; 
even as the Jewish kings used to be buried in spices. ‘The 
near approach of the Sabbath left no time for the final funeral 
ceremonies. They took down the body from the cross; and 
wrapping it hastily in linen, with the spices, they laid it in a 
new rock-hewn sepulchre, which Joseph had made for himself, 
in a garden close at hand. To secure the sepulchre during 
the Sabbath, they rolled a great stone against its door, and de- 
parted. Thus was the prophecy fulfilled, that the Messiah 
should “make his grave with the rich.” * Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary the sister of Christ’s mother, who had sat opposite 
the sepulchre during the burial, and had seen how the body 
was laid in it,’ went home, postponing the preparation of 
their spices and ointments for the full performance of the 
funeral rites till after the Sabbath; and then “ they rested 
the Sabbath day according to the commandment.” The 
mother of Jesus seems to have been led home from the cross, 
when the body was taken down, by John, her new-found son.'” 


ea 


*% ] John v. 6, 8. 1 Tenee they were prepared to see 
Mark xv. 44, 45. at once that Jesus had ieft the sepul- 
® This is ably maintained in the | chre. 
‘work of Dr. Strond, On the Physical| | © Matt. xxvii. 57-61; Mark xv. 
Cause of the Death of Christ. 42-47; Luke xxiii. 50-56; John xix. 
ee bse Ino. 38-42. 
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§ 20. The Sabbath day (Easter Eve): Saturday, the 16th 
of Nisan (April ith), from the preceding sunset.—The sacred 
narrative leaves the disciplesein the overwhelming grief and 
desolation amid which they kept this Sabbath; having, as we 
may infer from the events of the next day, re-assembled from 
their dispersion, and looking forward, though with only the 
faintest hope, to the third day, on which Jesus had foretold 
his resurrection.”** The chief priests and Pharisees also 
remembered the prediction with alarm, and on the pretense that 
his disciples might steal away the body, they obtained Pilate’s 
permission to set a watch of soldiers over the tomb, saw that 
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it was securely shut, and sealed the stone.’ 


103 See Luke xxiv. 21. 


of the Sepulchre, see Notes and Illus- 


104 Matt. xxvii. 62-66. On the site| trations (D). 








NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


Tue ‘ Mount of Olives ” (rd dpoc 
rov tdawy) is the usual form of the 
name in the N. T.; but in Acts i. 12 
we find it called ‘‘the mount called 
Olivet ” (Gp0¢rd Kadodbpevoy éhawy), 
the word Olivet being borrowed from 
the Latin Olivetum, which is a trans- 
lation of éX\awy, signifying a place 
where olives grow, an olive-garden or 
olive-yard. St. Luke uses the form 
2\awy in two other passages (Luke 
xix. 29, xxi. 37) but the received text 
erroneously reads Z\ady, ‘ of olives,” 
which is followed in the Authorized 
Version. 

The Mount of Olives is the well- 
known eminence on the east of Jeru- 
salem. It is, however, not so much 
a “mount” as aridge, of rather more 
than a mile in length, running in gen- 
eral direction north and south; coy- 
ering the whole eastern side of the 
city. At its northern end the ridge 


P 





bends round to the west, so as to form 
an enclosure to.the city on that side 
also. But there is this difference, 
that whereas on the north a space of 
nearly a mile oftolerably level surface 
intervenes between the walls of the 
city and the rising ground, on the east 
the mount is close to the walls, part- 
ed only by. that which from the city 
itself seems no parting at all—the 
narrow ravine of the Kidron. It is 
this portion which is the real Mount 
of Olives of the history. The north- 
ern part is, though geologically con- 
tinuous, a distinct mountain. We 
will therefore confine ourselves to this 
portion. In general height it is not 
very much above the city: 300 feet 
higher than the Temple Mount, hard- 
ly more than 100 above the so-called 
Zion. ‘The word ‘‘ridge” has been 
used above as the only one available 
for an eminence of some length and 
even height, but that word is hardly 
accurate. There is nothing ‘‘ ridges 
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like ” in the appearance of the Mount 
of Olives, or of any other of the lime- 
stone hills of this district of Pales- 
tine; all is rounded, swelling, and 
regular in form. At a distance its 
outline is almost horizontal, gradually 
sloping away at its southern end ; but 
when seen from below the eastern 
wall of Jerusalem, it divides itself into 
three, or rather perhaps four, inde- 
pendent summits or eminences. Pro- 
ceeding from north to south these oc- 
cur in the following order :—Galilee, 
or Viri Galilei; Mount of the Ascen- 
sion; Prophets, subordinate to the last 
and almost a part of it; Mount of 
Offense. 

I. Of these the central one, Mount 
OF THE ASCENSION, distinguished by 
the minaret and domes of the Church 
of the Ascension, is in every way the 
most important. ‘Three paths lead 
from the valley to the summit (see 
the drawing on p. 347). The first 
passes under the north wall of the en- 
closure of Gethsemane, and follows 
the line of the depression between the 
centre and the northern hill. The 
second parts from the first about 50 
yards beyond Gethsemane, and strik- 
ing off to the right up the very breast 
of the hill, surmounts the projection 
on which is the traditional spot of 
the Lamentation over Jerusalem, and 
thenee proceeds directly upward to 
the village. The third leaves the 
other two at the N.E. corner of Geth- 
semane, and making a considerable 
detour to the south, visits the so-call- 
ed ‘‘Tombs of the Prophets,” and, 
following a very slight depression 
which occurs at that part of the mount, 
arrives in its turn at the village. Of 
these three paths the first, from the 
fact that it follows the natural shape 
ofthe ground, is unquestionably older 
than the others, which deviate in pur- 
suit of certain artificial objects. Every 
consideration is in favor of its being 
the road usually taken by our Lord 
and his disciples in their morning 
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and evening transit between Jerusa- 
lem and Bethany, and that also by 
ewhich the Apostles returned to Jeru- 
salem after the Ascension. The cen- 
tral hill, which we are now consider- 
ing, purports to contain the sites of 
some of the most sacred and impress- 
ive events of Christian history. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages most of these 
were protected by an edifice of some 
sort; and to judge from the reports 
of the early travelers, the mount 
must at one time have been thickly 
covered with churches and convents, 
The majority of these sacred spots 
now command little or no attention ; 
but three still remain, sufficiently sa- 
cred—if authentic—-to consecrate any 
place. These are: 1. Gethsemane, 
at the foot of the mount. 2. The 
spot from which our Saviour ascend- 
ed, on the summit. 3. The place of 
the Lamentation of Christ over Jeru- 
salem, half-way up. 

1. Of these, Gethsemane is the 
only one which has any claim to be 
authentic. _ It was situated. about 
4 or £ of a mile English from the walls 
of Jerusalem, between the brook 
Kedron and the foot of the mount. 
There was a ‘“‘ garden,” or rather 
orchard («ijoc), attached to it, con- 
taining olive-trees, from which the 
place obtained its name (the Oi/- 
Press). A modern garden, in which 
are 8 venerable olive-trees, and a 
grotto to the north, detached from it, 
and in closer connection with the 
Church of the Sepulchre of the Vir- 
gin, both securely enclosed, and un- 
der lock and key, are pointed out as 
making up the true Gethsemane. 
The largest of these trees is 6 yards 
round, and they are reckoned to le 
2000 years old, so that they may have 
been contemporary with our Lord. 
But against this, it has been urged 
that Titus cut down all the trees 
round about Jerusalem; and certain- 





ly this is no more than Josephus 
states in express terms (B,J. vi. P. 
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§ 1). -The probability therefore would 
seem to be, that they were planted by 
Christian hands to mark the spot ; 
unless, like the sacred olive of the 
Acropolis, they may have reproduced 
themselves. There are at present 
only 8 trees. 

2. The first person who attached 
the Ascension of Christ to the Mount 
of Olives seems to have been the Em- 
press Helena (4. p. 325). Eusebius 
states that she erected, as a memo- 
rial of that event, a sacred house of 
assembly on the highest part of the 
mount, where there was a cave which 
a sure tradition testified to be that in 
which the Saviour had imparted mys- 
teries to his disciples. But neither 
this account, nor that of the same 
author when the cave is again men- 
tioned, do more than name the Mount 
of Olives, generally, as the place from 
which Christ ascended: they fix no 
definite spot thereon. It took nearly 
three centuries to harden and narrow 
this general recognition of the con- 
nection of the Mount of Olives with 
Christ into an invention in contradic- 
tion of the Gospel narrative of the 
Ascension. For a contradiction it 
undoubtedly is. ‘Two accounts of the 
Ascension exist, both by the same 
author—the one, Luke xxiv. 50, 51, 
the other Acts i. 6-11. The former 
only of these names the place at 
which our Lord ascended. That 
place was not the summit of. the 
Mount, but Bethany—‘‘ He led them 
out as far as to Bethany ”’—on the 
eastern slopes of the Mount nearly a 
mile beyond the traditional spot. 
The narrative of the Acts does not 
name the scene of the occurrence, 
but it states that after it had taken 
place the Apostles ‘‘returned to 
Jerusalem from the mount called 
Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a 
Sabbath day’sjourney.” It was their 
natural, their only route; but St. 
Luke is writing for Gentiles ignorant 
of the localities, and therefore he not 
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only names Olivet, but adds the gen- 
eral information that it—that is, the 
summit and main part of the mount 
—was a Sabbath day’s journey from 
Jerusalem. ‘The specification of the 
distance no more applies to Bethany 
on the further side of the mount than 
to Gethsemane on the nearer. 

3. The third of the three tradi- 
tionary spots mentioned—that of the 
Lamentation over Jerusalem (Luke 
xix. 41-44)—is not more happily chos- 
en than that of the Ascension. It is 
on a mamelon or protuberance which 
projects from the slope of the breast 
of the hill, about 300. yards above 
Gethsemane. ‘The inappropriateness 
of this place has been noticed by 
many; but Dean Stanley was the 
first who gave it its death-blow, by 
pointing out the true spot to take its 
place. In a well-known passage of 
Sinai and Palestine (190-193), he 
shows that the road of our Lord’s 
‘«Triumphal entry” must have been, 
not the short and steep path over 
the summit used by small parties of 
pedestrians, but the longer and easier 
route round the southern shoulder of 
the southern of the three divisions of 
the mount. 

II. We have spoken of the central 
and principal portion of the mount. 
Next to it on the southern side, sep- 
arated from it by a slight depression, 
up which the path mentioned above 
as the third takes its course, is a hill 
which appears neither to possess, nor 
to have possessed, any- independent 
name. It is remarkable only for the 
fact that it contains the ‘‘singular 
catacomb” known as the TomsBs or 
THE Propruets, probably in allusion 
to the words of Christ (Matt. xxiii. 
29). E 

III. The most southern portion of 
the Mount of Olives is that usually 
known as the Mount or OFFENSE, 
Mons Offensionis, though by the 
Arabs called Baten el Hawa, ‘‘ the 
bag of the wind.” It rises next to 
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that last mentioned; end in the hol- 
low between the two, more marked 
than the depression between the more 
northern portions, runs the road from 
Bethany, which was without doubt 
the road of Christ’s entry to Jeru- 
salem. The title Mount of Offense, 
or of Scandal, was bestowed on the 
supposition that it is the ‘‘ Mount of 
Corruption” on which Solomon erect- 
ed the high places for the gods of his 
foreion wives (2 K. xxiii. 13; 1K. 
xi. 7). The southern summit is con- 
siderably lower than the centre one, 
and it is much more definitely sep- 
arated from the surrounding portions 
of the mountain than the others are. 
It is also sterner and more repulsive 
in its form. 

IV. The only one of the four sum- 
mits remaining to be considered is 
that on the north of the ‘‘ Mount of 
Ascension ”—the Karem es Seyad, or 
Vineyard of the Sportsman ; or, as it 
is called by the modern Latin and 
Greek Christians, the Virt GaLiInat. 
This is a hill of exactly the same 
character as the Mount of the Ascen- 
sion, and so nearly its equal in height 
that few travelers agree as to which 
is the more lofty. The summits of 
the two are about 400 yards apart. 
It stands directly opposite the N.E. 
corner of Jerusalem, and is approach- 
ed by the path between it and the 
Mount of Ascension, which strikes 
at the top into a cross-path leading 
to et-Isawiyeh and Anata. The 
*Arabic name well reflects the fruitful 
character of the hill, on which there 
are several vineyards, besides much 
cultivation of other kinds. The 
Christian name is due to the singular 
tradition, that here the two angels 
addressed the Apostles after our 
Lord’s asceasion—‘‘ Ye men of Gal- 
ilee!” This idea, which is so in- 
compatible, on account of the dis- 
tance, even with the traditional spot 
of the Ascension, is of late existence 
and inexplicable orizin. 
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The presence of the crowd of 
churches and other edifices implied 
in the foregoing description must 
have rendered the Mount of Olives, 
during the early and middle ages of 
Christianity, entirely unlike what it 
was in the time of the Jewish king- 
dom or of our Lord. Except the 
high places on the summit, the only 
buildings then to be seen were prob- 
ably the walls of the vineyards and 
gardens, and the towers and presses 
which were their invariable accompa- 
niment. But though the churches 
are nearly all demolished, there must 
be a considerable difference between 
the aspect of the mountain now and 
in those days when it received “its 
name from the abundance of its olive- 
groves. It does not now stand so 
pre-eminent in this respect among the 
hills in the neighborhood of Jerusa- 
lem._ ‘‘ It is only in the deeper and 
more sccluded slope leading up to the 
northernmost summit that these ven- 
erable trees spread into any thing 
like a forest.” ‘The cedars com- 
memorated by the Talmud have fared 
still worse: there is not one of them 
to be found within many miles. 

Two religious ceremonies perform- 
ed there must have done mueh to 
increase the numbers who resorted to 
the mount. The appearance of the 
new moon was probably watched for, 
certainly proclaimed, from the sum- 
mit. The second ceremony referred 
to was the burning of the Red Heifer. 
This solemn ceremonial was enacted 
on the central mount, and in a spot 
so carefully specified that it would 
seem not difficult to fix it. It was 
due east of the sanctuary, and at such 
an elevation on the mount that the 
officiating priest as he slew the ani- 
mal and sprinkled her blood, could 
sce the fagade of the sanctuary 
through the east gate of the Temple. 
To-this spot a viaduct was construct- 
ed across the valley on a double row 
of arches, so as to raise it far above 
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all possible proximity with graves or 
other defilements. It was probably 
demolished by the Jews themselves 
on the approach of Titus, or even 
earlier, when Pompey led his army 
by Jericho and over the Mount of 
Olives. This would account satis- 
factorily for its not being alluded to 
by Josephus. ‘The lasting glory of 
the Mount of Olives,”’ it has been well 
said, ‘‘ belongs not to the Old Dis- 
pensation, but.te the New. Its very 
barrenness of interest in earlier times 
sets forth the abundance of those as- 
sociations which it derives from the 
closing scenes of the sacred history. 
Nothing, perhaps, brings before us 
more strikingly the contrast of 
Jewish and Christian feeling, the 
abrupt and inharmonious termina- 
tion of the Jewish dispensation—if 
we exclude the culminating point of 
the Gospel history—than to contrast 
the blank which Olivet presents to the 
Jewish pilgrims of the Middle Ages, 
only dignified by the sacrifice of ‘ the 
red heifer ;’ and the vision too great 
for words, which it offers toe the 
Christian traveler of all times, as the 
most detailed and the most authentic 
abiding-place of Jesus Christ... . It 
is useless to seck for traces of his 
presence in the streets of the.since 
ten times captured city. It is im- 
possible not to find them in the free 
space of the Mount of Olives” (Stan- 
ley, Sin. and Pad. 189). 


(B.) THE PASCHAL SUPPER. . 


A general account of the Passover 
is given in the Old Testament History, 
App. pp. 215 foll. It is necessary to 
repeat here some particulars, in order 
to show its connection with the last 
Supper of our Lord. 

The manner in which the Paschal 
feast was kept by the Jews at the time 
of our Lord differed in many details 


from that originally prescribed by the 
’ 
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rules of Ex. xii. ‘The multitudes that 
came up to Jerusalem met, as they 
could find accommodation, family by 
family, or in groups of friends, with 
one of their number, as the celebrant, 
or ‘‘proclaimer” of the feast. The 
ceremonies of the feast took place in 
the following order. (1) The mem- 
bers of the company that were joined 
for this purpose, met in the evening 
and reclined on couches, this position 
being now as much a matter of rule 
as standing had been originally (comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 20, dvéxerro; Luke xxii. 
14; and John xiii. 23, 25). Thehead 
of the household, or celebrant, began 
by a form of blessing ‘‘ for the day and 
for the wine,” pronounced over a cup, 
of which he and the others then drank. 
The wine was, according to Rabbinic 
traditions, to be mixed with water ; 
not for any mysterious reason, but be- 
cause that was regarded as the best 
way of using the best wine (comp. 
2 Mace. xv. 39). (2) All who were 
present then washed their hands; this 
also having a special benediction. (3). 
The table was then set out with the 
Paschal lamb, unleavened bread, bit- 
ter herbs, and the dish known as 
Charoseth, a sauce made of dates, figs, 
raisins and vinegar, and designed to 
commemorate the mortar of. their 
bondage in Egypt. (4) The celebrant 
first, and then the others, dipped a 
portion of the bitter herbs into the 
Charoseth and ate them. (5) The 
dishes were then removed, and a cup 
of wine again brought. Then followed 
an interval which was allowed theo- 
retically for the questions that might 
be asked by children or proselytes, 
who were astonished at such a strange 
beginning of a feast, and the cup was 
passed round and drunk at the close 
of it. (6) The dishes being brought 
on again, the celebrant repeated the 
commemorative words which opened 
what was strictly the Paschal supper, 
and pronounced a solemn thanks 
giving, followed by Vs. exiii. and cxiv. 
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(7) Then came ‘a second washing of 
the hands, with a short form of bless- 
ing as before, and the celebrant broke 
one of the two loaves or cakes of un- 
leavened bread, and gave thanks over 
it. “All then took portions of the bread 
and dipped them, together with the 
bitter herbs, into the Charoseth, and 
so ate them. (8) After this they ate 
the flesh of the Paschal lamb, with 
bread, ete., as they liked; and after 
another blessing, a third cup, known 
especially as the ‘‘cup of blessing,” 
was handed round. (9) This. was 
succeeded by a fourth cup, and the 
recital of Ps. exv.-cxviii., followed 
by a prayer, and this was accordingly 
known as the cup of the Hallel, or of 
the Song. (10) There might be, in 
conclusion,-a fifth cup, provided that 
the ‘‘ great Hallel” (possibly Psalms 
CXX.-CXXxyvii.) was sung over it. 

Comparing the ritual thus gathered 
from Rabbinic writers with the N. T., 
and assuming that it represents sub- 
stantially the common practice of our 
Lord’s time, and that the meal of 
which he and his disciples partook 
was the Passover, we are able to point, 
though not with absolute certainty, to 
the points of departure which the old 
practice presented for the institution 
of the new. To (1) or (8) or even to 
(8), we may refer the first words and 
the first distribution of the cup (Luke. 
xxii. 17, 18); to(4) or(7), the dipping 
of the sop (wpior) of John xiii. 26 ; to 
(7), or to an interval during or after 
(8) the distribution of the bread (Matt. 
xxvi. 26; Mark xiv. 22; Luke xxii. 
19; 1 Cor. xi. 23, 24); to (9) or (10) 
(‘‘after supper,” Luke xxii. 20) the 
thanksgiving, and distribution of the 
cup, and the hymn with. which the 
whole was ended. It will be noticed 
that, according to this order of suc- 
cession, the question whether Judas 
partook of what, in the language of a 
later age, would be called the conse- 
crated elements, is most probably to 
be answered in the negative. 
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In the preceding account we have 
assumed that the meal, at which our 
Lord instituted the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, was the Paschal supper. 
But this has been much disputed. If 
we had nothing to guide us but the 
three: first Gospels, no. doubt of the 
kind could well be raised, though the 
narratives may not be free from diffi- 
culties in themselves. We find them 
speaking, in accordance with Jewish 
usage, of the day of the supper as that 
on which ‘the Passover must be 
killed,” and as ‘‘the first day of un- 
leavened bread” (Matt, xxvi. 17; 
Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7). Each 


‘relates that the use of the guest- 


chamber was secured in the manner 
usual with those who came from a 
distanee to keep the festival. Hach 
states that ‘‘they made ready the 
Passover,”? and that, when the even- 
ing was come, our Lord, taking the 
place of the head of the family, sat 
down with the Twelve. He himself 
distinctly calls the meal ‘this Pass- 
over”’ (Luke xxii. 15, 16). After a 
thanksgiving, he passes. round the 
first enp ‘of wine (Luke xxii. 17), and, 
when the supper is ended, the usual 
“cup of blessing ” (comp. Luke xxii. 
20; 1 Cor. x. 16, xi. 25). A hymn 
is then sung (Matt. xxvi. 830; Mark 
xiv. 26), which it is reasonable to 
suppose was the last part of the 
Hallel. 

But on the other hand, if we had 
no information but that which is to 
be gathered from St. John’s Gospel, 
we should naturally infer that the 
evening of the supper was that of the 
13th of Nisan, the day preceding that 
of the Paschal meal. It appears to 
be spoken of as occurring before the 
Feast of the Passover (xiii. 1, 2). 
Some of the disciples suppose that 
Christ told Judas, while they were at 
supper, to buy what they ‘had need 
of against the feast” (xiii. 29). In 
the night which follows the supper, 
the Jews will not enter the Preetorium 
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lest they should be defiled and so not 
able to ‘‘ eat the Passover” (xviii. 28). 
When our Lord is before Pilate, about 
to be led out to crucifixion, we are 
told that it was ‘‘the preparation of 
the Passover” (xix. 14), After the 
crucifixion, the Jews are solicitous, 

_ ‘*because it was the preparation, that 
the bodies should not remain upon the 
cross on the Sabbath day, for that 
Sabbath day was a high day” (xix. 
31). 

We have to show that the passages 
in St. John may be fairly interpreted 
in such a manner as hot to interfere 
with our own conclusion. 

1, John xiii. 1, 2. xpd rife éoprije- 
The words are of doubtful extent; 
and we may regard the first verse as 
incomplete in itself, understanding its 
purport to be that ‘‘ Before the Pass- 
over, in the prospect of his departure, 
the Saviour’s love was actively called 
forth toward his followers, and he 
gave proof of his love to the last.” 

2. John xiii. 29. It is urged that 
the things of which they had ‘‘ need 
against the feast’? might have been 
the provisions for the Chagigah, per- 
haps with what else was required for 
the seven days of unleavened bread. 
The usual day for sacrificing the 
Chagigah was the 15th, which was 
then commencing. 

3. John xviii. 28. The Jews re- 
fused to enter the Pretorium, lest 
they should be defiled and so dis- 
qualified from eating the Passover. 
The words may either be taken in a 
general sense as meaning “‘ that they 
might go on keeping the Passover,” 
or that +o wdoya may be understood 
specifically to denote the Chagigah. 
' 4, John xix. 14. | ‘*The prepara- 
tioh of the Passover” at first sight 
would seem as if it must be the prep- 
aration for the Passover on the 14th. 
But while there was a regular ‘ prep- 
aration” for the Sabbath, there is no 
mention of any ‘‘preparation” for 
the festivals. It seems to be essen- 
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tially connected with the Sabbath it~ 
self (John xix. 31). The phrase in 
John xix. 14 may thus be understood 
as the preparation of the Sabbath 
which fell in the Passover week. 
Thus: the day of the preparation men- 
tioned in the Gospels might have 
fallen on the day of holy convocation, 
the 15th of Nisan. 

5. John xix. 31. ‘* That Sabbath 
day was a high day.” Any Sabbath 
occurring in the Passover week might 
have been considered ‘‘a high day,”. 
as deriving an accession of dignity 
from the festival. But the special 
dignity of this day may have resulted 
from its being that on which the Omer 
was offered, and from which were 
reckoned the fifty days to Pentecost. 

6 The difficulty of supposing that 
our’ Lord’s apprehension, trial, and 
crucifixion took place on the day of 
holy convocation’ has been strongly 
urged. . But we have better proof 
than either the Mishna or the Ge- 
mara can afford, that the Jews did 
not hesitate, in the time of the Ro- 
man domination, to carry arms and 
to apprehend a prisoner cn a solemn . 
feast-day. We find them at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, on the “great 
day of the feast,” sending out officers 
to take our Lord, and rebuking them 
for not bringing him (John vii. 32- 
45). St. Peter also was seized dur- 
ing the Passover (Acts xii. 3, 4). 
And, again, the reason alleged by the 
rulers for not apprehending Jesus 
was, not the sanctity of the festival, 
but the fear of an uproar among the 
multitude which wasassembled (Matt. 
Xxvi. 5). 

In fine, due weight should be given 
to the antecedent probability that the 
meal was no other than the regular 
Passover, and the reasonableness of 
the contrary view can not be main- 
tained without some artificial theory, 
haying no foundation either in Script 
ure or ancient testimony. 
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(C.) CRUCIFIXION. 


The Romans unanimously consid- 
ered crucifixion the most horrible 
‘form of death, worse even than 
burning, since the ‘‘ cross” preeedes 
“<burning ” in the law-books.. Hence 
it is called crudelissimum teterrimum- 
que supplicium (Cic.. Verr. v. 66), and 
to a Jew it would. acquire factitious 
horror from the curse in Deut. xxi. 
23. Among the Romans also the 
degradation was a part of the inflic- 
tion, since it was especially a servile 
punishment, so that even a freedman 
ecased to dread it; or if applied to 
freemen, it was only in the case of 
the vilest criminals, thieves, ete. In- 
deed, exemption from it was the priv- 
ilege of every Roman citizen. 

The cross was of various forms, of 
which the following are the princi- 
pal: 

1. The crux simplex, or mere stake 
‘of one single piece without tran- 
som,” was probably the original of: 
the rest. The criminal was tied to 
the stake (ad palum deligare, Liv.. 
.xxvi. 13), from which he hung by his 
arms. Trees were naturally con- 


venient for this purpose, and we read . 


of their being applied to such use in 
the Martyrologies. 2. The crux de- 
cussata is called St. Andrew’s cross, 
although on no good grounds, since, 
according to some, he was killed with 
the sword. It was in the shape of 
the Greck letter X. 3. The crux 
commissa, or St. Anthony's cross (so 
called from being embroidered on 
that saint’s cope, Mrs. Jameson’s Sa- 
ered Art, i. Xxxy.), was in the shape 
ofa T. This shape is often alluded 
to by the Fathers as ‘‘ the mystical 
Tau.” 4. The crux immissa (or Latin 
cross) differed from the former by the 
projection of the upright above the 
cross-bar, and was in the form of t. 
That this was the kind of cross on 
which our Lord died is obvious from 
the mention of the ‘‘ title,” as placed 
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above our Lord’s head, and from the 
almost unanimous tradition; it is re-’ 
peatedly found on the coins and col- 
umns of Constantine. ‘There was a 
projection from the central stem, on 
which the body of the sufferer rested. 
This was to prevent the weight of the 
body from tearing away the hands. 
Whether there was also a support to 
the feet (as we see in pictures), is 
doubtful. An inscription (¢itulus or 
elogium) was generally placed above 
the criminal’s head, briefly express- 
ing his guilt, and carried before him. 
It was covered with white gypsum, 
and the letters were black. It is a 
question whether tying or nailing to 
the cross was the more common 
method. That our Lord was nailed, 
according to prophecy, is certain 
(John xx. 25, 27, ete. ; Zech. xii..10; 
Ps. xxii. 16). It is, however, ex- 
tremely probable that both methods 
were used at once. 

The punishment commenced with 
scourging, after the criminal had 
been stripped; hence in the com- 
mon form of sentence we find ‘* sum- 
move, lictor, despolia, verbera,” ete. 
(Liv. i. 26).. It was inflicted not 
with the comparatively mild virge, 
but the more terrible flagedlum (Hor. 
Sat. 1.38; 2 Cor.xi. 24,25), which 
was not used by the Jews (Deut. xxv. 
3). Into these scourges the soldiers 
often stuck nails, pieces of bone, ete., 
to heighten the pain. The scourg- 
ing generally took place at a column, 
and the one to which our Lord was 
bound was seen by several of the 
Fathers, and is still shown at several 
churehes among the relics. In our 
Lord’s case, however, this infliction 
seems neither to have been the legal 
scourging after the sentence, nor yet 
the examination by torture (Acts xxii. 
24), but rather a scourging before the 
sentence, to excite pity and procure 
immunity from further panishment 
(Luke xxiii. 22; John xix. 1); and 
if this yiew be correct, the scourging 
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in Matt. xxvii. 26 is retrospective, as 
so great an anguish could hardly 
have been endured twice. How se- 
vere it was is indicated in propheey 
(Ps. xxv. 15; Is. 1.6). he scarlet 
robe, crown of thorns, and other in- 
sults to which our Lord was subject- 
ed were illegal, and arose from the 
spontaneous petulance of the brutal 
soldiery. The criminal carried his 
own eross, or at any rate a part of it. 
Hence the term Furcifer—ceross-bear- 
er. He was sometimes scourged and 
goaded on the way. 

The place of execution was. out- 
side the city (‘‘post urbem,” Cic. 
Verr. v. 66; ‘‘ extra portam,” Plaut. 
Mil. Gl. ii. 4, 6; Acts vii. 58; Heb. 
xiii. 12; and in camps ‘extra val- 
lum”); often in some public road or 
other conspicuous place like the 
Campus Martius, or some spot set 
apart for the purpose. Arrived at 
the place of execution, the sufferer 
was stripped naked, the dress being 
the perquisite of the soldiers (Matt. 
XXVii. 35); the cross was then driven |) 
into the ground, so that the feet of 
the condemned were a foot or two 
above the earth (in pictures of the 
crucifixion the eross is generally 
much too large and high), and he 
was lifted upon it, or else stretched 
upon it on the ground, and then lift- 
ed with it. Before the nailing or 
binding took place a medicated cup 
was givén out of kindness, to confuse 
the senses and deaden the pangs of 
the sufferer. Our Lord refused it, 
that his senses might be clear (Matt. 
XXVII. 34; ; Mark xv. 23). 

Our “Lord, when erucified, was 
watched according to custom by a 
party of four soldiers (John xix. 23), 
whose express office was to prevent 
the stealing of the body. This was 
necessary from the lingering charac- 
ter of the death, which sometimes did 
not superyene even for three days, and 
was at last the result of gradual be- 
numbing and starvation. . But for 
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this guard, the persons might have 
been taken down and recovered, as 
was actually done in the case of afriend 
of Josephus (Vit. 75). Among the 
Convulsionnairesin the reign of Louis 
XV. women would be repeatedly cru- 
cified, and even remain on the cross 
three hours; the pain consisted al- 
most entirely in the nailing, and not 
more than a basinful of blood was 
lost. Fracture of the legs was es- 
pecially adopted by the Jews to hasten 
death (John xix. 31), and it was a 
mitigation of the punishment. Gen- 
erally the body was suffered to rot on 
the cross, by the action of sun and 
rain, or to be devoured by birds and 
beasts. Sepulture was generally 
therefore forbidden, though it might 
be granted as a special favor or on 
grandoceasions. Butin consequence 
of Deut. xxi. 22, 23, an express na- 
tional exception was made in fayor 
of the Jews. 


() THE SITE OF THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 


The site of the Holy Sepulchre 
has been a fruitful subject of contro- 
versy. Its discovery by Constantine 
is related by Eusebius, who tells us 
that certain impious persons had 
heaped earth upon the sacred caye 
and erected a temple of Venus upon 
the site; that Constantine caused the 
temple to be demolished and the 
earth to be removed; and that as 
soon as this was done, there appear- 
ed immediately beneath the covering 
of earth the cave in which our Sav- 
iour had been buried (Kuseb. Vit. 
Const. iii. 25-28 

This is not the place to give an ac- 
count of the controversy. We can 
only mention the three principal 
views that have been held upon the 
subject. 

1. The first of these theories main- 
tains that the present Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which is situate in 
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the heart of the modern city, is the 
site of the actual sepulchre of our 
Lord. The first person who ventured 
publicly to express his dissent from 
this view was Korte, a German print- 
er, who traveled in Palestine about 
the year 1728. On visiting Jerusa- 
lem he was struck with the apparent 
impossibility of reconciling the site 
of the present Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre with the exigencies of the 
Bible narrative, and on his return 
home published a work denying the 
authenticity of the so-called sacred 
locality. His heresies excited very 
little attention at the time, or for 
long afterward; but the spirit of 
inquiry which has sprung up during 
the present century has revived the 
controversy which has so long been 
dormant, and many pious and ear- 
nest men, both Protestant and Catho- 
lic, have expressed with more or less 
distinctness the difficulties they feel 
in reconciling the assumed locality 
with the indications in the Bible. 
The arguments in favor of the pres- 
ent locality being the correct one, are 
well summed up by the Rey. George 
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Williams in his work on the Holy 
City, and with the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Willis all has been said that 
can be urged in favor of its authen- 
ticity. 

2. Professor Robinson, on the 
other hand, in his elaborate works 
on Palestine, has brought together 
all the arguments which from the 
time of Korte have been accumulat- 
ing against the authenticity of the 
sites. . He comes to the conclusion 
that the site of the Holy Sepulchre 
is now, and must in all probability 
forever remain, a mystery. © 

3. The third theory is that put for- 
ward by Mr. Fergusson. It agrees 
generally with the views urged by all 
those, from Korte to Robinson, who 
doubt the authenticity of the present 
site of the sepulchre; but instead of 
acquiescing in the desponding view 
taken by the latter, it goes on to assert 
that the building now known to Chris- 
tians as the Mosque of Omar, but by 
Moslems called the Dome of the 
Rock, is the identical church which 
Constantine erected over the rock 
which contained the tomb of Christ. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION OF CHRIST. FROM EASTER 
DAY TO ASCENSION DAY, APRIL 8TH TO MAY 17TH, A.D. 80. 


§ 1. First Day of the next week: the 17th of Nisan, Sunday, April 8th, Easr- 
zr Day — Difficulties in the Harmony —(i.) The Resurrection or 
Curist—Its time—The ‘‘three days” in the tomb—(ii.) Visit of the 
women to the Sepulchre, which they find empty—(iii.) Mary Magda- 
lene carries the news to Peter and John—(iv.) Vision of an angel to 
the women—(v.) Lirst Appearance of Jesus, to the women on their re- 
turn—(vi.) Peter and John go to the Sepulchre—Order of the graye- 
clothes—(vii.) Second Appearance of Jesus, to Mary Magdalene at the 
Sepulchre — (viii.) Third Appearance of Jesus, to Peter —(ix.) His 
Fourth appearance, on the journey to Emmaus—(x.) His Fifth Appear- 
ance, to the assembled Apostles, except Thomas—Their commission 
and inspiration. § 2. Sunday, the 24th of Nisan, April 15th—(xi.) 
Christ's Sixth Appearance, to all the Apostles—Confession of Thomas. 
§ 3. The disciples depart into Galilee—(xii.) Christ’s Seventh Appear- 
ance, to the Apostles at the Lake-of Galilee — Peter’s avowal of his 
love; his new commission given, and his death foretold—(xiii.) Christ's 
Kighth Appearance, to the great body of his disciples on the Galilean 
Mount—Ilis great commission, and promise of the Holy Spirit—(xiv.) 
Christ's Ninth Appearance, to James. § 4. (xv.) Holy Thursday, the 
3d of Sivan, May 17th—His Tenth and Last Appearance, to the Apos- 
tles at Jerusalem—Promise of the Holy Spirit—He leads them out to 
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Bethany, and AsceNDS TO INEAVEN—The angels promise Ilis second 
coming—The Apostles return to Jerusalem. § 5. St. John’s conclusion 
of the Gospel narrative. 


§ 1. Sunday the 1lith of Nisan (April 8th). The First 
Lords day. “ Easter Day.” 


“ Oh! day of days! shall hearts set free 
No minstrel rapture find for thee ? 
Thou art the Sun of other days— 
They shine by giving back thy rays.”’- 


As the resurrection of Christ is the great fact, so the day of its 
occurrence is the great day of Christianity. From the time 
of the Apostles its weekly return has been called by the name 
of the Lorn’s Day ;’ and to this epoch of the new creation of 
all things, marked by the new life of Christ, all the permanent 
sancity of the primeval Sabbath was transferred.’ 

Great difficulties have been found in making out the history 
of the day from the four Gospels ;* but these difficulties will 
yield to a.careful study, based on the principle that each 
Evangelist wrote with a special purpose, and from special 
sources of information. It does not belong to our work to 
attempt a critical discussion of their several statements;° but 
to give the result of such discussion in the most probable order 
of those appearances of Jesus to his disciples, which satisfied 
them that.“ the Lorp was risen indeed.” 

i. The Mesurrection itself is related only by St. Matthew :— 
“ Behold, there was a great carthquake: for the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled back the’ 
stone from the door, and sat upon it. . His countenance was 
like lightning, and his raiment white as snow: and for fear of 
him the keepers did shake, and became as dead men.” * That 
this account was derived, in part at least, from one or more 
of the Roman soldiers, professing afterward that belief which 
such a scene ought to have compelled, is probable from the 
acquaintance which the same Evangelist shows with the fact 
that they were at first bribed to give out the absurd story, that 
Roman soldiers had slept on duty, and while asleep had some- 


Christian Year: F.ster Day. *To which must be added- the 
2 Rev. i. 20. statement of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 4-7. 
°'This is not the place to vindicate} © 'The argument is fully stated by 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Day. ‘The | Dr. Robinson, in his Harmony, and in 
sacred observance of the first day of | the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1845, pp. 162, 
the week is scen in such passages as} foll. 
John xx. 26, Acts xx. 7, 1 Cor. xvi. 2. | ® Matt. xxviii. 2-4. 


Visit of the Women to the Sepulchre. 849 
how come to know that the body was stolen by the disciples.’ 
But yet it may be doubted whether this is not one of the cases, 
in which the sacred writers were taught, as Paul declares him- 
self to have been taught this very fact, “not of man, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ.” ® 

_ The time of the resurrection is stated by St. Mark as “ early 
on the first day of the week,”® which began from the sunset 
of the evening before. It had already taken place when.the 
first visit was paid to the sepulchre, “ while it was yet dark,” *° 
as it began te dawn.”” The portion, however brief, of this 
day (according to Jewish reckoning) that Jesus remained in 
the tomb is reckoned as one day, like the brief interval between 
his burial and the Friday’s sunset, and thus he remained three 
days in the earth.” 

li. Visit of the Women to the Sepulchre. The Jewish cus- 
tom of resuming the occupations of common life the moment 
the Sabbath’s sun had set, had enabled the two Marys to pur- 
chase on that evening the spices needed to complete the em- 
balmment which Nicodemus had hastily performed. At the 
approach of dawn they came to the sepulchre, with certain 
other women, among whom was Joanna, to perform this pious 
service, wondering, as they went along, how they could roll 
away the great stone from its mouth. They reached the sep- 
ulchre at sunrisc*and found the stone removed; and entering 
they saw that the body of Jesus ‘was gone.” 

ili. Mary Magdalene carries the news to Peter and John. 
The ardent love of Mary Magdalene prompted her at once to 
run and tell Peter and John of the trick that she supposed 
had been played by the enemies of Christ in removing his 
body beyond the reach of his disciples.” 

iv. Vision of an Angel to the Women in the Sepulchre. 
Meanwhile the other women had entered the recesses of the 


A.D. 30. 


7 Matt. xxviii. 11-15. } Jonah i. 17. ‘*The phrase,’ says 


* Gal. i. 12: comp. 1 Cor. xv. 3. 

° Mark xvi. 9. 

» John xx. 1. 

1 Matt. xxviii. 1. 

Pe Matt. xi. 405 xvi 2h oxx. 19, 
xxvil. 63; Mark viii. 31, ix. 31, x. 
84; Luke ix. 22, xviii. 33; John ii. 
19 Sete; 
ment in Matt. xii. 40, that Jesus 
should: be ‘three days and three 
nights” in the sepulchre—the only 
place in which that form .of expres- 
sion occurs—is explained from the 
fact that Christ is here quoting from 


The difficulty of the state- | 


| Dr. Robinson, ‘is doubtless equiva- 
lent to the Greek vvyOnpeoor, a day 
‘and night of twenty-four hours. But 
| the Hebrew form, three days and three 
| nights, was likewise used generally 
| und indefinitely for three days simply ; 
las is obvious from 1 Sam. xii. 13, 
and the - circumstances there mnar- 
rated.” 

18 Matt. xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 1-4; 
Luke xxiv. 1-3, 10; John xx. 1], 2. 

4 John xx. 2. Throughout the 
whole narrative. John speak. of the 
events witnessed by himself. 
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rock-hewn sepulchre, and there they saw an angel sitting on 
the right side, in the form of a young man in a long white 
robe, who told them that Christ had risen and woulu: meet 
his disciples in Galilee, with other words of comfort and en- 
couragement.’® Fear at the vision, and joy at the tidings, 
joined to hasten the flight of the women from the sepulchre, 
that they might carry the news to the disciples. 

v. First appearance of Jesus—to the Women on their re- 
turn from the Sepulchre. Their hasty course was stayed 
by the appearance and greeting of Jesus himself. They fell 
down to worship him, and received from his own lips-the 
same message that the angel had given them.’* The Apostles 
and other disciples received the intelligence “as idle tales,” 
not being yet ready to believe the truth.” 

vi. Visit of Peter and John to the Sepulchre. Luke speaks 
of the Eleven (a common formula for the body of the Apos- 
tles at this period) as receiving these tidings from the women, 
and that so as to imply that they had re-assembled from their 
flight, and were waiting to see what would happen on this day. 
But it is evident from John, that both Peter and John himself 
were away from the rest, probably at the latter’s house, where 
John would naturally remain to comfort his new-found moth- 
er, and where his friend, disgraced in the eyes of the other dis- 
ciples, would find a refuge for his remorse.’** To them Mary 
had brought word that the sepulchre was empty; and, while 
the other women were giving their fuller tidings to the rest 
of the Apostles, Peter and John ran to the sepulchre to see 
for themselves. We trace something of the peculiar charac- 
ter of each in the beautifully simple narrative of John.” The 
ardent affection of “the disciple whom Jesus loved” carried 
him first to the sepulchre: he looked in and saw the grave- 
clothes, but hesitated to enter: while Peter, coming up, at 
once went in and saw the linen clothes lying as they had been 
left, and the napkin that had been about the head of Jesus 


© Matt. xxviii. 5-8; Mark xvi. 5-8; | according to the view that Mark 
Luke xxiv. 4-8. St. Luke, in speak-| wrote what he learned -chiefly from 


ing of two angels, evidently puts into 
one this and the subsequent vision of 


angels to Mary Magdalene, which is | 


mentioned only by St. John. 
16 Matt. only, xxviii. 9, 10. Mark 
and Luke both relate the return of 


the women, omitting the appearance | 


of Christ. The former adds that he 
appeared first to Mary Magdalene. 
This is just what might be expected, 


| St. Peter; for it was Mary Magda- 
| lene that brought to Peter, with John, 
the first tidings of the resurrection. 

17 Luke xxiv. 9-10. 
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folded together by itself.” John then entered and saw the 
same spectacle; and while Peter only wondered,” John be- 
lieved; for, as he himself takes care to tell us, the disciples 
had not yet understood the prophecy of His resurrection.” 


‘¢ Reason and Faith at once set out 
To’search the Saviour’s tomb: 
Faith faster runs, but waitg without, 
As fearing to presume, 
Till Reason enter in, and trace 
Christ’s relics round the holy place— 
‘Here lay his limbs, and here his sacred head, 
And who was by, to make his new-forsaken bed ?? 


“Both wonder—one believes. But while 
They muse on all at home, 
No thought can tender Love” beguile 
From Jesus’ grave to roam. 
Weeping she stays till he appear— 
Her witness first the Church must hear: 
All joy to souls that can rejoice 
With her at carlicst call of his dear gracious voice.” 


vil. Second appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene at 
the Sepulchre. While Peter and John returned home, Mary, 
who had followed them back to the sepulchre, stood by its 
entrance, as the words just quoted have described. Looking 
into the sepulchre as she wept, she saw two angels sitting, 
at the head and the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 
To their inquiry why she wept, she answered, “ Because they 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him;” and she was turning away, to leave the sepulchre 
in despair, when she saw Jesus standing before her, though 
she knew him not, even when he asked her why she wept. 
Taking him for the keeper of the garden, she earnestly en- 
treated him to tell her whither he had removed the body. 
The one word, “ Mary,” from the lips of Jesus, recalled her to 
herself, and turning So as to have a full view of him for the 
first time, she replied, “ Rabboni!” that is, “Master!” and 
would have embraced him. But, with the mysterious injunc- 
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tion, “Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended to my Fa- 
ther,” he sent her to forewarn his brethren of his ascension. 
But even at this second testimony the disciples remained 
algae 

iii. Third appearance of Jesus—to St. Peter. St. Paul 
ee immediately after the fact of our Lord’s resurrection, 
“that he was seen of Cephas,” before he appeared to the oth. 
er Apostles.” This appearance is also mentioned incidentally, 
but very emphatically, by St. Luke, in connection with the 
journey to Emmaus.” 

ix. The Journey to Emmaus—our Lord’s fourth appear- 
ance. This is briefly mentioned by St. Mark ; * but the deep- 
ly interesting narrative of St. Luke” gives us a view of the 
disciples’ state of mind on this memorable day. Two of them, 
Cleopas * and another, left the city after the visits paid to the 
sepulchre by the women and by Peter and John, and walked. 
to Emmaus, a village about seven miles from Jerusalem.” 
Their only object seems to have been, to talk freely with each 
other respecting the bearing of the recent events on the 
question of the Messiahship of Jesus;*° and the doubtful 
‘result of their discussions 1s expressed in the exclamation, 
“But we trusted that it had been he which should have re. 
deemed Israel!” As they were thus engaged, Jesus himself 
joined them; but a spell was upon their eyes,” so that they 
did not know him. Every reader of the Gospel is familiar 
with what followed,—the statement of their anxious reason- 
ings ; his rebuke of their ignorance and unbelief, and his ex- 
position of the Scripture which foretold his sufferings and 
glory ; their pressing him to stay with them at the village; 
and his being made known to them by blessing and br eaking 
the bread at their evening meal. They hastened back to Je 
rusalem, and found the Apostles assembled with other disciples 
at their evening meal,” in a strangely mingled state of doubt 
and wonder; for, while some met them with the news, “ The 


*% John xx. 11-18; Mark xvi. 9-11. 
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* This Cleopas must not be con- 
founded with Clopas, the husband of 


from Jerusalem—held by Eusebins 
and,.Jerome, and defended by Dr. 
Robinson—is quite inconsistent with 
the sacred narrative. See Dict. of 
the Bible, art. Emmaus. 
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Mary the sister of our Lord’s mother. 

31 ¢¢ Sixty stadia,” in what direction 
we are not: told. The idea of its 
identity with the Emmaus (afterward. 
called Nicopolis) on the border of the 
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Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon,” their own 
full account of his converse with them was still rece’ved with 
unbelicf. | 

x. Our Lord’s fifth appearance—to the assembled Apos- 
tles, except Thomas. It was at this very crisis of their per- 
plexity, that Jesus crowned his separate appearances by a 
manifestation of himself to the Apostles, and those disciples 
who were with them. His sudden appearance in their midst, 
the doors of the room being shut fast for fear of the Jews, 
alarmed them with the idea that they saw a spirit, though he 
greeted them with the words, “ Peace be unto you!” But 
he called them to feel his body, and showed them the wounds 
in his hands and feet and side. As they still doubted, he ate 
food before them; and then he opened their minds to see the 
fulfillment of all that had been spoken of him in the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms; and to know their own mission as 
the witnesses of his resurrection, and the preachers of repent- 
. ance and remission of sins in his name to.all nations, beginning 
at Jerusalem. Then by the sign of breathing on them (liter- 
ally suspiration), he indicated the conferring of that gift of 
the Holy Spirit, which was actually to descend upon them 
after his ascension, and for which he bade them to wait at Je- 
rusalem ; and he gave them the authority of remitting and re- 
taining sins.” This “ great commission” was repeated after- 
ward ; but Mark, who mentions only three of our Lord’s ap- 
pearances, and this as the last, refers to this occasion also the 
pages of the power of working miracles.*°’ Such was our 

ord’s last appearance to his disciples on the day of his res- 
urrection. 

§ 2. Sunday, the 24th of Nisan, April 16th.— 

(xi.) Christ's second appearance to the assembled disciples, 
with Thomas—the sixth in all. Facts are sometimes of them- 
selves strong arguments ; and such is our finding the disciples 
again assembled on the first day of the following week, and 
our Lord again appearing in the midst of them. Their mere 
meeting may have been continued from day to day, but our 
Saviour’s blessing this meeting with his presense goes far to 
mark the Lord’s Day as sacred. It was then that the incred- 
ulous Thomas was taught by the evidence of his own senses, 
not only to share his brethren’s faith, but to go beyond them . 


% The nature of this authority is) % Mark xvi. 14-18; Luke xxiv. 
seen in the cases of Ananias and Sap- | 36-49; John xx. 19-23; 1 Cor. xv, 
phira, Simon Magus, and perhaps] 5, ‘‘ then.of the twelve.” St. Matt, 
Elymas the soreerer. does not mention this appearance. 
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by recognizing in the Lord’s resurrection a proof of his di- 
vinity. But Jesus did not grant the proof that Thomas re- 
quired, without pronouncing a higher blessing upon those 
who are content to believe on the testimony of others.” 

§ 3. (xii.) Lhird appearance of Jesus to the Apostles (seven 
of them) by the Lake of Galilee—the seventh in all. The 
Evangelists now cease to specify days. St. Matthew tells us 
that the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, as they had 
been commanded when first the resurrection was announced 
to them ;** but their meeting with Jesus in the mountain he 
had appointed them must have been subsequent to that morn- 
ing by the Lake of Galilee, of which St. John has given us so 
full and touching an account.” Seven of the apostles—Peter, 
Thomas, Nathanael, the sons of Zebedee, and two others who 
are not named, had returned to their avocations as fishermen, 
when Jesus revealed himseli to them in a manner strikingly 
similar to that of their former calling, by the sign of a mirac- 
ulous draught of fishes. The one striking difference, that now 
the net did not break, showed the coming of the time when 
they were to be indeed “fishers of men.” It was then that 
our Lord drew from Peter the avowal of his love, repeated 
thrice as the revocation of his threefold denial, and restored 
him to his place among the disciples by the special commis- 
sion, also thrice repeated, “Feed my sheep!” adding the 
prediction of his‘martyrdom, but rebuking his affectionate cu- 
riosity concerning the fate of John. The saying, “Jf Z will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” is a purely 
hypothetical case, put to repel a curious desire to know what 
he reserved to his own appointment. 

xii. The eighth appearance of Jesus—to the great body of 
his disciples in Galilee. St. Matthew continues the state- 
ment just quoted by saying that the eleven disciples went 
out to a mountain in Galilee, where Jesus had appointed them ; 
and when they saw him they worshiped him, but some doubt- 
ed. Though Matthew mentions only thé eleven, he can 
scarcely mean the last statement to apply to them, after the 
removal of the last remains of their incredulity in the case of 
Thomas. It is evident, from comparing the Gospels, that, in 
several statements which refer to the body of the disciples, 
the eleven are particularly named, because they were specially 
the appointed witnesses of Christ’s resurrection. All that we 
see of their life during this interval confirms the view that the 
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Apostles were inno way separated from the other disciples. At 
the beginning of the last chapter of Matthew, the message, first 
of the angel and then of Christ himself, is to“ the disciples” 
and “his brethren,” not to the Apostles only ; and the Evangel- 
ist clearly records this meeting in Galilee as the fulfillment of 
that message. There is, therefore, no difficulty in identifying 
this interview with the appearance of Jesus to “ above five 
hundred brethren at once,” mentioned by St. Paul, who appeals 
to the fact that some of them were still living when he 
wrote." This number agrees well with that assigned by St. 
Luke to the Church at Jerusalem ;** for as these were one 
hundred and twenty, and as the greater number of our Lord’s 
converts were made in Galilee, five hundred and upward is 
a reasonable number for those of Galilee, with the Apostles, 
and such others as were able to accompany them from Judza. 

This then was the great interview of Jesus with his disci- 
ples, of which he had spoken even before his death,** and to 
which they were summoned from the moment of his resurrec- 
tion. Its scene was Galilee, where Jesus had commenced his 
course of public teaching and where his life had been chiefly 
spent; and as he had opened his public ministry on 4 mountain, 

_by the discourse which set forth the conditions of disciple- 
ship, so he closed it on a mountain, by the commission which 
he based upon his own unlimited authority, “ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: 
and lo, I am with you always unto the end of the world.” “ 
It follows from the above argument that this commission’ 
was given to the disciples, as such, and not to the Apostles 
only ; and this is true also of the promise of miraculous pow- 
ers, and the gift of the Holy Spirit, which are recorded re- 
spectively by Mark and John. 

xiv. Christ's ninth appearance—to James (the Less). Im- 
mediately after mentioning this interview, St. Paul adds the 
words “after that, he was seen of James,” a special notice, 
which agrees well with the importance assigned to James, as 
being, like Peter and John, one of the “pillars” of the 
Church.** This appearance may be referred to Jerusalem, with 
the more probability, as James was not one among the Apos- 
tles at the Lake of Galilee. Nor does it seem unlikely that 
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it was one of several appearances to individual disciples, omit- 
ted by the Evangelists, who have recorded only those needful 
to establish the great facts of Christ’s resurrection, and of his 
commission to the Apostles. 

§ 4. (xv.) Our Lord’s last interview with the Apostles and 
his Ascension—his tenth appearance. The last scene of all 
was reserved for the eyes of the Apostles only, as the specially 
appointed witnesses of Christ’s resurrection and ascension. 
St. Peter lays stress upon the fact that, when God had raised 
Jesus from the dead, “he shewed him, openly, not to all the 
people, but unto witnesses chosen before of God, even to us, 
who did eat and drink with him after he rose from the dead.” *°. 
The superiority of such testimony to any which could have 
been furnished by a more public display of the risen Saviour 
to all the people has been ably demonstrated by Bishop Hors- 
ley.” Neither Matthew nor John relates our Saviour’s ascen- 
sion, though the latter gives, in the Apocalypse, a glowing de- 
scription of his state of glory. Mark simply says that “he 
was received up into heaven and sat on the right hand of 
God.” ** St. Luke describes the whole scene, briefly in his 
Gospel, and fully in the Acts of the Apostles.” 

- The whole time during which Jesus “ shewed himself after 
his passion by many infallible proofs” was forty days,” a 
period which has evidently some mystical signification, being 
the same as the time spent by Moses and by Elijah in Mount 
Horeb, and by Christ himself in the wilderness of temptation, 
and corresponding to the number of years that the people had 
wandered in the Desert. As they passed an appointed interval 
of trial between their baptism to Moses in the Red Sea and 
‘their entrance on the promised land, so our Lord himself was 
subjected to a forty days’ trial of his faith and patience, be- 
tween his baptism and his showing to Israel; and again, after 
his final baptism of suffering a like interval was imterposed 
before he entered into glory, to try the faith of his disciples 
and to work in them full conviction of the great truth they 
had to preach. In what secret retirement he took up his 
abode during these forty days we are not told: all that con- 
cerns us is the time he spent with his disciples, “speaking 
of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” 

At last, on the fortieth day,” the disciples were assembled 


46 Acts x. 40, 41. E SA cts ioe 

47 Sermons on the Resurrection of | © Thursday, the 25th of Jyar, 
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with Jesus at Jerusalem, it would seem by a special appoint- 
ment,” and he commanded them not to depart thence till they 
received the promise of the Father, the baptism with the Holy 
Ghost. After rebuking their desire to know whether the 
time was come for him to restore the kingdom to Israel, he 
promised them power, by that baptism of the Spirit, for the 
work they had to do for his name in Jerusalem, Judxa, and 
Samaria, and to the ends of the earth. 

Either during or after this conversation, he led them out— 
over the very ground he had traversed with them six weeks 
before, when he entered the city to suffer—as far as Bethany, 
on the further slope of the Mount of Olives, and so out of view 
of the city; °°? and there, as with uplifted hands he gave them 
his parting blessing, a cloud interposed between him and 
them, like the chariot and horses of fire that separated Elijah 
from Elisha; and upborne on this aerial car, he was wafted 
from their sigbt through the vault of heaven. This was all 
they saw ; but the inspired Psalmist had long before described 
the unseen glories of Christ’s ascension: 


““The chariots of God are twenty thousand, 
Iiven thousands, even thousands of angels: 
The Lord is among them 
As in Sinai, in the holy place. 

Thou hast ascended on high, 

Thou hast led captivity captive : 

Thou hast received gifts for men; 

Yea, for the rebellious also, that 

Jehovah God might dwell among them.” © 


What those spiritual gifts were and how they were soon dis- 
tributed to the Church is explained by the Apostle Paul.** 
Meanwhile the disciples scarcely recollected that this was 
but what he had himself foretold :—“ What and if ye shall 
see the Son of Man ascend up where he was before?” *” They 
stood gazing up after him as if he had been lost forever, till 
they were awakened from their stupor by the appearance of 
two angels standing by them, and declaring that this same 
Jesus, who was taken from them into heaven, should so come 
in like manner as they had seen him go into heaven.:—words 
which exclude any other than the final advent of our Lord, and 


"2 Acts i. 4: comp.,v. 6. the narrative, which has the same 
53 Acts i. 4-8. sense in Gen. i. 1, and many other 
5% On the site of our Lord’s As-| passages; the proper literal sense of 
cension, see p. 339. the English word. 
“4 This is manifestly all that is ex-| © Ps. Ixvili. 17, 18. 
pressed by the heaven (obpavdc)-of | °° Bph. iv. 8, 9. *T Jolin vi. G2. 
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teach us that he shall then be seen descending from the riven 
sky as plainly and as unexpectedly as he passed into it from 
their eyes. With this agrees his own warning of “ the sign 
of the Son of Man, coming in the clouds of heave en, with power 
and great glory,” ‘and the words of the final Scri ipture prophe- 
cy; “ Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see 
him.” 

Having worshiped their glorified Lord, they returned from 
the Mount of Olives to Jerusalem with great joy ; and, while 
expecting the promised gift of the Holy Spirit, they spent 
their time continually in the Temple, praising and_ blessing 
God.” 

§ 5. We can not more fitly conclude this narrative of our 
Saviour’s life on earth,—in which we have aimed to bring into 
one view the records ‘of the Four Evangelists, with as much 
brevity as was consistent with the omission of no important 
fact,—than by calling attention to the two points insisted on 
by St. John :—first, that we have only a small part of our Lord’s 
sayings and doings in the presence of his disciples, for the 
world itself could hardly have contained the record of the 
whole ; but, finally, that all we do possess has been written with 
this one sole object, “ That we might believe that Jesus Is THE 
Cuurist, THE Son oF Gop, and that, believing, we might have 
LIFE THROUGH HIS NAME.” 
°° John xx. 80, 81; xxi. 25. 


*8 Luke xxiv. 50-53; Acts i. 1-12. 
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far overpass our limits, the care be- 
stowed upon every detail of the sub- 
ject by so eminent a writer demands 
a brief statement of the results at 
which he has arrived. 


MR. LEWIN’S SCHEME OF THE 
CHRONOLOGY OF OUR - 
LORD'S LIFE. 


In the elaborate work of Mr. Lew- 
in, Fasti Sacri, or a Ney to the 
Chronology of the New Testament, a 
chronological scheme is given, dif- 
fering from the views of most previ- 
ous writers, and from the system fol- 
lowed in our work. Without re- 
opening the discussion, which would 





B.C. 6 (about Feb. 22). Birth of John the 
Baptist; the time of Elisabeth’s 
conception being inferred from 
the calculation that the course of 
Abia went out of office on May 22, 


BO. T; 

B.C. 6 (about August 1). Tar Nativity or 
JESUS Gurist; nearly two years 
before the death of Herod (Matt. 
ii. 16). 


Cuav. XII. 


The Census under Sentius Saturni- 
nus, who displaced Varus before 
September 2. b.c. 6. 

April1l. Death: of Herod at Jeri- 
cho. 

Return of the Holy Family from 
Egypt. ; 

Banishment of Archelaus. 

Cyrenius prefect of Syria. 

Completion of the Census of Cyre- 
nius. 

Sues AT THE Passover (April 

th). 

A.D. 28 (about Aug. or Sept.). Preaching of 
John the Baptist, in the jirst 
year of the Sabbatic cycle, in the 
sixth year of which our Lord’s 
Ministry closed. 

A.D. 29 (February). Baptism ofJesus. Age 
33.* ; 


B.C. 4. 


A.D. 6. 
A.D. T, 


(February to March). The Tempta- 
tion. 

A.D. 29-A.D.33. The Duration of Christ's 
Ministry, from Passover to Pass- 
over, four full years, in accord- 
ance with Luke xiii. 7. 

A.D.29. First Passover, ending April 2. 

Opening of our Lord’s Ministry at 
Jerusalem. 
Imprisonment of John. 

A.D. 29 (Autumn). Beginning of Christ's 
Ministry in Galilee. Its duration 
—3 years and 6 months, 

First Cirewit in Galilee, including 
(about October) his rejection at 
Nazareth.t 

A.D. 29 to A.D. 30 (Spring). Second Gali- 
lean Circuit: duration — four or 
five months. 

A.D. 30 (Spring). Third Galilean Circwit. 

April 22. The devteporpHrov caB- 
fPartov, 7. @., the first Sabbath of 
the 2d month (Jyar). 

May 27. The Pentecost, this year on 
a Sabbath. The ‘‘Feast” of John 
Vv. 

Jesus returns to Galilee. 

Sermon on the Mount. 





* Mr. Lewin gives this latitude to the about thirty 
(cet) of Luke iii. 28. 

+ Mr. Lewin’s authority for this date is in the fact 
that Isaiah Ixi. was the appointed lesson of the daily 
service about the Weast of Tabernacles, which in this 
year fell on October 11. 
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Fourth Galilean Circuit. 


(Autumn). Return to Capernaum 
A.D. 31 (about April). Death of John the 
Baptist. 


April 19 (10 of Nisan). 
the Five Thousand. 

April 21, The Discourse of John vi.: 
on the Sabbath before the Passo- 
ver. 
Sept. 20. Feast of Tabernacles 
(John vii. 1). 
Sept. 23 (bout). 
rusalem. 

He withdraws, probably to Betha- 
bara. 

Noy. 28 to Dec. 5, Feast of Dedica- 
tion (John x). 

Jesus returned to Bethabara (John 


Feeding of 


Jesus reaches Je- 


xX.o )., 
A.D. 32 (Beginning). Death and raising of 
Lazarus. 
Jesus retires to Ephraim, and thence 
to Caesarea Philippi. 
Return to Capernaum. 
Money. 5 
Passover, April 13. Beginning of 
our Lord’s last circuit, occupyinga 
year, and terminating at Jerusa- 
lem. 

(Autumn.) The warning to flee out 
of Galilee. : 

(Spring.) The circuit resumed from 
West to East, along the borders 
of Samaria and Galilee, in the di- 
rection of Persea, and so across the 
Jordan. 

Recrosses the Jordan to Jericho. 

Friday, March 27. Arrives at Beth- 
any, six days before the Passover. 

Saturday, March 28. Rest at Betha- 
ny onthe Sabbath evening. Sup- 
per at the house of Simon. 


Tribute 


A.D. 33. 


Palm Sunday, March 29. Jesus en-- 


ters Jerusalem. 

Monday, March 30—Thursday, April 
2. As in our narrative. 

Thursday, April2—Evening. The 
Passover and Lord’s Supper. 

Good Friday, April 3. The Crucifix. 


ion. Jesus expires at 3 p.m. 
Easter Sunday, April 5. The Res- 
urrection. 


Thursday, May 14, The Ascension, 
Sunday, May 24. Day of Pentecost. 


APPENDIX TO BOOK’ IL 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


§ 1. Their genuineness. § 2. Their’ relation to each other. § 3. Theories of their origin. 
§ 4. Probability that they were based on Apostolic preaching. § 5. Inspiration of the 
Evangelists. § 6, Table of the Harmony of the Four Gospels. 


§ 1. Tue name Gospel’ is applied to the four inspired histories of the 
life and teaching of Christ contained in the New Testament. It may be 
fairly said that the genuineness of these four narratives rests upon better 
evidence than that of any other ancient writings. They were all composed 
during the latter half of the first century: those of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark some years before the destruction of Jerusalem; that of St. Luke 
probably about a.p. 64; and that of St. John-toward the close of the cen- 
tury. Before the end of the second century, there is abundant evidence 
that the Four Gospels, as one collection, were generally used and accepted. 

§ 2. On comparing these four books one with another, a peculiar diffi- 
culty claims attention, which has had much to do with the controversy as 
to their genuineness. In the fourth Gospel the narrative coincides with 
that of the other three in a few passages only. Putting aside the account 
of the Passion, there are only three facts which John relates in common 
with the other Evangelists. Two of these are, the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, and the storm on the Sea of Galilee (ch. vi.), which appear to be in- 
troduced in connection with the discourse that arose out of the miracle, re- 
lated by John alone. The third is the anointing of His feet by Mary ; 
and it is worthy of notice that the narrative of John recalls something of 
each of the other three: the actions of the woman are drawn from Luke, 

‘the ointment and its value are described in Mark, and the admonition to 
Judas appears in Matthew; and John combines in his narrative all these 
particulars. While the three present the life of Jesus in Galilee, John fol- 
lows him into Judea; nor should we know, but for him, that our Lord 
had journeyed to Jerusalem at the prescribed feasts. Only one discourse 
of our Lord that was delivered in Galilee, that in the 6th chapter, is record- 
ed by John. The disciple whom Jesus loved had it put into his mind to 
write a Gospel which should more expressly than the others set forth Jesus 
as the Incarnate Word of God: if he also had in-view the beginnings of 
the errors of Cerinthus and others before him at the time, as Irenzeus and 
Jerome assert, the polemical purpose is quite subordinate to the dogmatic. 


1 The following account of the Four Gos- | 2 From god and spell, Ang-Sax. good mes- 
pels is taken, with some omissions, from | sage or news, which is a translation of the 
Archbishop Thompson's article in the Die’. | Greek edayyéAtove 
of the Bible. ‘ 
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Hie does not war against a temporary error, but preaches for all time that 
Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, in order that believing we may have 
life through his name. Now many of the facts omitted by St. John and 
recorded by the rest are such as would have contributed most directly to 
this great design; why then are they omitted? he received explanation 
is the only satisfactory one, namely, that John, writing last, at the close of 
the first century, had seen the other Gospels, and purposely abstained from 
writing anew what they had sufficiently recorded. 

In the other three Gospels there is a great amount of agreement. If we 
suppose the history that they contain to be.divided into sections, in 42 of 
these all the three narratives coincide, 12 more are given by Matthew and 
Mark only, 5 by Mark and Luke only, and 14 by Matthew and Luke. ‘To 
these must be added 5 peculiar to Matthew, 2 to Mark, and 9 to Luke; 
and the enumeration is complete. But this applies only to general coinci- 
dence as to the facts narrated: the amount of verbal coincidence, that is, 
the passages cither verbally the same, or coinciding in the use of 
many of the same words, is much smaller. ‘‘By far the larger portion,” 
says Professor Andrews Norton ((enwineness, i. p. 240, 2d ed.), ‘of 
this verbal agreement is found in the recital of the words, of others, 
and particularly of the words of Jesus. Thus, in Matthew's Gospel, 
the passages verbally coincident with one or both of the other two Gos- 
pels amount to Jess than a sixth part of its contents; and of these about 
seven-eighths occur in the recital of the words of others, and only about 
one-eighth in what, by way of distinction, I may call mere narrative, in 
which the Evangelist, speaking in his own person, was unrestrained in the 
choice of his expressions. In Mark, the proportion of coincident passages 
to the whole contents of the Gospel is about one-sixth, of which not one- 
fifth occurs in the narrative. Luke has still less agreement of expression 
with the other Evangelists. The passagesin which it is found amount only 
to about a tenth part of his Gospel; and but an inconsiderable portion of it 
appears in the narrative—less than a twentieth part. These proportions 
should be further compared with those which the narrative part of each 
Gospel bears to that in which the words of others.are professedly repeated. 
Matthew's narrative occupies about one-fourth of his Gospel, Mark’s about 
one-half, and Luke’s about one-third. It may easily be computed, there- 
fore, that the proportion of verbal coincidence found in the narrative part 
of each Gospel, compared with what exists in the other part, is about in the 
following ratios :.in Matthew as one to somewhat more than two, in Mark 
as one to four, and in Luke as one to ten.” 

Without going minutely into the examination of examples, which would 
be desirable if space permitted, the leading facts connected with the subject 
may be thus summed up:—The verbal and material agreement of the 
three first Evangelists is such as does not occur in any other authors who 
have written independently of one another. The verbal agreement is 
xreater where the spoken words of others are cited than where facts are re- 
corded; and greatest in quotations of the words of our Lord. But in some 
leading events, as in the call of the four first disciples, that of Matthew, 
and the Transfiguration, the agreement eyen in expression is remarkable : 
there are also narratives where there is no verbal harmony in the outset, 
but only in the crisis or emphatic part of the story (Matt, viii. 3=Mark i, 
41=Luke v.13. and Matt. xiv. 19, 20=Mark vi. 41-43 =Luke ix. 16, 17). 
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The narratives of our Lord’s early life, as given by St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, have little in common; while St. Mark does not include that part 
of the history in his plan. The agreement in the narrative portions of the 
Gospels begins with the Baptism of John, and reaches its highest point in 
the account of the Passion of our Lord and the facts that preceded it; so 
that a direct ratio might almost be said to exist between the amount of 
agreement and the nearness of the facts related to the Passion... After this 
event, in the account of his burial and resurrection, the coincidences are 
few. The language of all three is Greek, with Hebrew idioms: the He- 
lraisms are most abundant in St. Mark, and fewest in St. Luke. In quo- 
tations from the Old Testament, the Evangelists, or two of them, some- 
times exhibit a verbal agreement, although they differ from the Hebrew and 
from the Septuagint version (Matt. iii. 3=Mark. i. 3=Luke iii. 4. Matt. 
iv. 10=Luke iy. 8. Matt. xi. 10=Mark i. 2=Luke vii. 27, ete). Except 
as to 24 verses, the Gospel of Mark contains no principal facts which are 
not found in Matthew and Luke, but he often supplies details omitted by 
them, and these are often such as would belong to the graphic account of 
an eye-witness. There are no cases in which Matthew and Luke exactly 
_ harmonize where Mark does not‘also coincide with them. In several 
places the words of Mark have something in common with each of the other 
narratives, so as to form a connecting link between them, where’ their 
words slightly differ. The examples of verbal: agreement between Mark 
and Luke are not so long or so numerous as those between Matthew and 
Luke, and Matthew and Mark; but as to the arrangement of events Mark 
and Luke frequently coincide, where Matthew differs from them. These 
are the leading particulars ; but they are very far from giving a complete 
notion of a phenomenon that is well worthy of that attention and reverent 
study of the sacred text by which alone-it can be fully and fairly appre- 
hended. 

These facts exhibit the three Gospels as three distinct records of the life 
und works of the Redeemer, but with a greater amount of agreement than, 
three wholly independent accounts could be expected to exhibit. The 
agreement would be no difficulty, without the differences; it would only 
mark the one divine source from which they are all derived—the Holy 
Spirit, who spake by the prophets. The difference of form and style, with- 
out the agreement, would offer no difficulty, since there may be a substan- 
tial harmony between accounts that differ greatly in mode of expression, and 
the very difference might be a guarantee of independence.. The harmony 
and the variety, the agreement and the differences, form together the prob- 
Jem with which Biblical critics have occupied themselves for a century and 
a half. 

§ 3. The attempts at a solution are so many, that they can be more easily 
classified than enumerated. The first and most obvious suggestion would 
be that the narrators made use of each other’s work. Accordingly many 
have endeavored to ascertain which Gospel is to te regarded as_the first ; 
which is copied from the first; and which is the last, and copied from the 
other two. - It is remarkable that each of the six possible combinations has 
found advocates; and this of itself proves the uncertainty of the theory. 
When we are told by men of research that the Gospel of St. Mark is plain- 
ly founded upon the other two, and again that the Gospel of St. Mark is 
certainly the primitive Gospel, on which the other two are founded, both. 
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sides relying mainly on facts that lie within the compass of the text, we 
are not disposed to expect much fruit from the discussion. But the theory 
in.its crude form is in itself most improbable; and the wonder is that so 
much time and learning have been devoted to it. It assumes that an 
Evangelist has taken up the work of his predecessor, and without substan- 
tial alteration has made a few changes in form, a few additions ‘and’ re- 
trenchments, and has then allowed the whole to go forth under his name. 
Whatever order of the three is adopted to favor the hypothesis, the omis- 
sion by.the second or third of matter inserted by the first, offers a great 
difficulty ; since it would indicate a tacit opinion that these passages are 
either less useful or of less authority than the rest. The nature of the al- 
terations'is not such as we should expect to find in an age little given to 
literary composition, and in writings so simple and unlearned as these are 
admitted to be. ‘The replacement of a word by a synonym neither more 
nor less apt, the omission of a saying in one place and insertion of it in 
another, the occasional transposition of events; these are not in conformi- 
ty with the habits of a time in which composition was little studied, and 
only practiced as a necessity. \ Besides, such deviations, which in writers 
wholly independent of each other are only.the guarantee of their independ. - 
ence, can not appear in those who copy from each other, without showing a 
certain willfulness—an intention to contradict and alter—that seems quite 
irreconcilable with any view of inspiration. These general objections will 
be found to take a still more cogent shape against any particular form of 
this hypothesis: whether it is attempted to show that the Gospel of St. 
Mark, as the shortest, is also the earliest and primitive Gospel, or that this 
very Gospel bears evident signs of being the latest, 2 compilation from the 
other two; or that the order in the canon of Scripture is also the chrono- 
logical order—and all these views have found defenders at no distant date 
—the theory that each Evangelist only copied from his predecessor offers 
the same general features, a plausible argument from a few facts, which is 
met by insuperable difficulties as soon as the remaining facts are taken in. 
The supposition of a common original, from which the three Gospels 
were drawn, each with more or less modification, would naturally occur to 
those who rejected the notion that the Evangelists had copied from each 
other. A passage of Epiphanius has been often quoted in support of this 
(Heres. 51, 6), but the 2% aire rie xnyij¢ no doubt refers to the inspiring 
Spirit from which all three drew their authority, and not to any earthly 
copy, written or oral, of His divine message. The best notion of that class 
of speculations which would establish a written document as the common 
original of the three Gospels, will be gained perhaps from Bishop Marsh’s 
account of Eichhorn’s hypothesis, and of his own additions to it (Michaelis, 
vol. iii., Part ii.). It appeared to Eichhorn that the portions which are 
common to all the three Gospels were contained in a certain common docu- 
ment, from which they all drew. _ Now Hichhorn tries to show, from an ex. 
act comparison of passages, that ‘the sections, whether great or small, 
which are common to St. Matthew and St. Mark but not to St. Luke, and 
at the same time occupy places in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
which correspond to each other, were additions made in the copies used by 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, but not in the copy used by St. Luke ; and, in 
like manner, that the sections found in the corresponding places of the Gos- 
pels of St. Mark and St. Luke, but not.contained in the Gospel of St. Mate 
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thew, were additions made in the copies used by St. Mark and St. Luke” 
(p. 192). hus Eichhorn considers himself entitled to assume that he can 
reconstruct the original document, and also that there must have been four 
other documents to account for the phenomena of the text. ‘Thus he 
makes— ~ 

- 1. The original document. 

"2. An altered copy which St. Matthew used. 

3. An altered copy which St. Luke used. 

4, A third copy, made from the two preceding, used by St. Mark. 

5. A fourth altered copy, used by St. Matthew and St. Luke in common. 

As there is no external evidence, worth considering, that this original or 
any of its numerous copies ever existed, the value of this elaborate hypothe- 
sis must depend upon its furnishing the only explanation, and that a suffi- 
cient one, of the facts of the text. Bishop Marsh, however, finds it neces- 
sary, in order to complete the account of the text, to raise the number of 
documents to eight, still without producing any external evidence for the 
existence of any of them; and this, on one side, deprives Kichhorn’s theory 
of the merit of completeness, and, on the other, presents a much broader 
surface to the obvious objections. He assumes the existence of— 

1. A Hebrew original. 

‘2. A Greek translation. 

3. A transcript of No. 1, with alterations and additions. 

4. Another, with another set of alterations and additions. 

5. Another, combining both the preceding, used by St. Mark, who also 
used No. 2. 

6. Another, with the alterations and additions of No. 3, and with fur- 
ther additions, used by St. Matthew. 

7. Another, with those of No. 4, and further additions, used by St. Luke, 
who also used No. 2. 

8. A wholly distinct Hebrew document, in which our Lord’s precepts, 
parables, and discourses were recorded, but not in chronological: order ; 
used both by St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

To this it is added, that ‘‘as the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke con- 
tain Greek translations of Hebrew materials, which were incorporated into 
St. Matthew's Hebrew Gospel, the person who translated St. Matthew’s He- 
brew Gospel into Greek frequently derived assistance from the Gospel of 
St. Mark, where he had matter in connection with St. Matthew: and in 
those places, but in those. places only, where St. Mark had no matter in 
connection with St. Matthew, he had frequently recourse to St. Luke's Gos- 
pel” (p. 361). One is hardly surprised after this to learn that Kichhorn 
soon after put forth a revised hypothesis (Jinleitung in das N. T., 1804), in 
which a supposed Greek translation of a supposed Aramaic original took a con- 
spicuous part; nor that Hug was able to point out that even the most liber- 
al assumption of written documents had not provided for one case, that of 
the verbal agreement of St. Mark and St. Luke, to the exclusion of St. 
Matthew ; and which, though it is of rare occurrence, would still require, 
on Eichhorn’s theory, an additional Greek version. 

It will be allowed that this elaborate hypothesis, whether in the form 
given it by Marsh or by Eichhorn, possesses almost every fault that can be 
charged against. an argument of that kind. For every new class of facts, 
a new document must be assumed to have existed; and Hug’s. objection 
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does not really weaken the theory, since the new class of coincidences he men. 
tions only requires a new version of the’ ‘original Gospel,” which can be 
supplied on demand. A theory so prolific in assumptions may still stand, 
if it ean be proved that no other solution is possible; but since this can not 
be shown, then we are reminded of the schoolman’s caution, Entia non sunt 
multiplicanda procter necessitatem. To assume for every new class of facts 
the existence of another complete edition and recension of the original work, 
is quite gratuitous ; the documents might have been as easily supposed to - 
be fragmentary memorials, wrought in by the Evangelists into the web of 
the original Gospel; or the coincidences might be, as Gratz supposes, 
cases where one Gospel has been interpolated by portions of another. ‘Then 
the ‘‘original Gospel” is supposed to have been of such authority as to be 
circulated everywhere: yet. so defective, as to require annotation from any 
hand; so little reverenced, that no hand spared it. If all the Evangelists 
agreed to draw from such a work, it must have been widely, if not universal- 
ly, accepted in the Church; and yet the work has perished without record. 
Not only has this.fate befallen the Aramaic or Hebrew original, but the trans- 
lation and the five or six recensions. But it may well beasked whether the state 
of letters in Palestine at this time was such as to make this constant editing, 
translating, annotating, and enriching of’a history a natural and probable 
process. With the independence of the Jews their literature had declined ; 
from the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, if a writer here and there arose, his 
works became known, if at all, in Greek translations through the Alexandrine 
Jews. That the period of which we are speaking was for the Jews one of 
very little literary activity, is generally admitted ; and if this applies to all 
classes of the people, it would be true of the humble and uneducated class 
from which the first converts came (Acts iv. 13; James ii. 5). Even the 
second law, which grew up after the Captivity, and in which the knowledge 
of the learned class consisted, was handed down by oral tradition, without 
being reduced to writing.. The theory of Hichhorn is only probable amid 
a-people given to literary habits, and ina class of that people in which edu- 
eation was good and literary activity likely to prevail: the conditions here 
ave the very reverse. These are only a few of the objections which may 
be raised, on critical and historical grounds, against the theory of Kichhorn 
and Marsh. 

But it must not be forgotten that this question reaches beyond history and 
criticism, and has ‘a deep theological interest. We are offered here an orig- 
inal Gospel composed by some unknown person; probably not an apostle, 
as Kichhorn admits, in his endeavor to account for the loss of the book. 
This was translated by one equally unknown; and the various persons into 
whose hands the two documents came, all equally unknown, exercised freely 
the power of altering and extending the materials thus provided. Out of 
such unattested materials the three Evangelists composed their Gospels. So 
far as they allowed their materials to bind and guide them, so far their 
worth as independent witnesses is lessened. _ But, according to Eichhorn, 
they all felt bound to admit the whole of the original document, so that it is 
possible to recover it fromthem bya simple process. As to all the passages, 
then, in which this document is employed, it is not the Evangelist, but an 
anonymous predecessor, to whom we are listening—not Matthew the Apos- 
tle, and Mark the companion of Apostles, and Luke the beloved of the Apos- 
tle Paul, who are affording us the strength of their testimony, but one wit- 
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ness, whose name no one, has thought fit to record. If, indeed, all three 
Evangelists confined themselves to this document, this of itself would be a 
guarantee of its fidelity and of the respect in which it was held ; but no one 
seems to have taken it in hand that did not think himself entitled to amend 
it. . Surely serious people would have aright to ask, if the critical objections 
were less decisive, with what view of inspiration such a hypothesis could be 
reconciled. ‘The internal evidence of the truth of the Gospel, in the har- 
monious and self-consistent representation of the person of Jesus, and in the 
promises and precepts which meet the innermost needs of a heart stricken 
with the consciousness of sin, would still remain tous. - But the wholesome 
confidence with which we now rely on the Gospels as pure, true, and genu- 
ine histories of the life of Jesus, composed by four independent witnesses in- 
spired for that work, would be taken away. Even the testimony of the 
writers of the second century to the universal acceptance of these books 
would be invalidated, from their silence and ignorance about the strange cir- 
cumstances which are supposed to have affected their composition. 

Bistriograrny.—The English student. will find in Bp. Marsh’s Trans- 
lution of Michaelis’s Introd. to the N. TY. iii. 2, 1803, an account of Kichhorn’s 
earlier theory and of his own. Veysie’s Examination of Mr. Marsh’s Hy- 
pothesis, 1808, has suggested many of the objections. In Bp. Thirlwall’s 
Translation of Schleiermaeher on St. Luke, 1825, Introduetion, is an account 
of the whole question. Other principal works are, Eichhorn, Kinleitung in 
das N. T. 1804; Gratz, Newer Versuch die Entstehung der drey ersten Evang. 
zu erkléren, 1862; Berthol lt, Histor.-kritische Einleitung in séimmitliche kanon. 
and apok. Schriften des 1. und N. T., 1812-1819; Gieseler, Hisiorisch-hrit- 
ischer Versuch tiber die Entstehunq, etc., der svhriftlichen Evangelien, Leipzig, 
1818; De Wette, Lehrbuch ; Weisse, Mvangelienfrage, 1856 ; and Westcott, 
History of N. T. Canon, London, 1859. 

§ 4. There is another supposition, to account for these facts, of which per- 
haps Gieseler has been the most acute expositor.. It is probable that none 
of the Gospels were written until many years after the day of Pentecost, on 
which the Holy Spirit descended on the assembled disciples. From that 
day commenced at Jerusalem the work of preaching the Gospel and con- 
verting the world. So sedulous were the Apostles in this work that they 
divested themselves of the labor of ministering to the poor, in order that they 
might give themselves ‘‘ continually to prayer and to the minisiry of the 
word” (Acts vi.). Prayer and preaching were the business of their hyes. Now 
their preaching must have been, from the nature of the case, in great part 
historical; it must have been based upon the account of the life and acts of 
Jesus of Nazareth. . They had been the eye-witnesses of a wondrous life, of 
acts and sufferings that had an influence over all the world: many of their 
hearers had never heard of Jesus, many others had received false accounts 
of one whom it suited the Jewish rulers to stigmatize as an impostor. ‘The 
ministry of our Lord went on principally in Galilee ; the first preaching was 
addressed to people in Juda. . There was no written-record to which the 
hearers might be referred for historical details, and therefore the preachers 
must furnish not only inferences from the life of our Lord, but the faets of 
the life itself. The preaching, then, must have been of such a kind as to be 
to the hearers what the reading of lessons from the Gospel is to us. So far 
as the records of apostolic preaching in the Acts of the Apostles go, they con- 
firm this view. Peter at Caesarea, and Paul at Antioch, preach alike the 
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facts of the Redeemer's life and death. There is no improbability in sup. 
posing that in the course of twenty or thirty years’ assiduous teaching with- 
out a written Gospel, the matter of the apostolic preaching should have taken 
a settled form. Not only might the Apostles think it well that their own 
accounts should agree, as in substance so in form; but the teachers whom 
they sent forth, or left behind in the churches they visited, would have to be 
‘prepared for their mission; and, so long as there was no written Gospel to 
put into their hands, it might be desirable that the oral instruction should 
be as far as possible one and the same to all. It is by no means certain 
that the interval between the mission of the Comforter and his work of di- 
recting the writing of the first Gospel was so long as is here supposed ; the 
date of the Hebrew St. Matthew may be earlier. But the argument remains 
the same: the preaching of the Apostles would probably begin to take one 
settled form, if at all, during the first years of their ministry. If it were al- 
lowed us to ask why God in his providence saw fit to defer the gift of a writ- 
ten Gospel to his people, the answer would be, that for the first few years the 
powerful working of the Holy Spirit in the living members of the Church 
supplied the place of those records which, as soon as the brightness of his 
presence began to be all withdrawn, became indispensable in order to prevent 
the coiruption of the Gospel history by false teachers. He was promised as 
one who should *‘ teach them all things, and bring all things to their remem- 
brance, whatsoever”’ the Lord had ‘‘said unto them” (John xiv. 26). And 
more than once his-aid is spoken of as needful, even for the proclamation 
of the facts that relate to Christ (Acts i. 8; 1 Pet. i. 12); and he is de- 
scribed as a witness weth the Apostles, rather than through them, of the things 
which they had seen during the course of a ministry which they had shared 
(John xv. 26, 27; Actsy. 32: compare Acts xv. 28). The personal author- 
ity ofthe Apostles as eye-witnesses of what they preached is not set aside by 
this divine aid: again and again they describe themselves as ‘‘ witnesses” 
to facts (Acts ii. 32, ili. 15, x. 39, etc.) ; and when a vacancy occurs in their 
number through the fall of Judas, it is almost assumed as a thing of course 
that his successor shall be chosen from those ‘* which had companied with 
them all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among them” (Acts 
i. 21). ‘ The teachings of the Holy Spirit consisted, not in whispering to 
them facts which they had not witnessed, but rather in reviving the fading 
remembrance, and throwing out into their true importance events and say- 
ings that had been esteemed too lightly at the time they took place. But 
the Apostles could not have spoken of the Spirit as they did (Acts vy. 82, xv. 
28) unless he were known to be working in and with them and directing 
them, and manifesting that this was the case by unmistakable signs. Here 
is the answer, both to the question why was it not the first care of the Apos- 
tles to prepare a written Gospel, and also to the scruples of those who fear 
that the supposition of an oral Gospel would give a precedent for those views 
‘of tradition which have been the bane of the Christian Church as they were 
of the Jewish. The guidance of the Holy Spirit supplied for a time such 
aid as made a written Gospel unnecessary ; but the Apostles saw the dan- 
gers and errors which a traditional Gospel would be exposed to in the course 
of time; and, while they were still preaching the oral Gospel in the strength 
of the Holy Ghost, they were admonished by the same divine person to pre- 
pare those written récords which were hereafter to be the daily spiritual food 
of all the Church of Christ.? Nor is there any thing unnatural in the sxpe 
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position, that the Apostles intentionally uttered their witness in the same 
order, and even, for the most part, in the same form of words. ‘They would 
thus approach most nearly to the condition in which the Church was to be 
when written books were to be the means cf edification. They quote the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament frequently in their discourses ; and as their 
Jewish education had accustomed them to the use of the words as well as 
the matter of the Bible, they would do no violence to their prejudices in 
assimilating the new records to the old, andin reducing them toa ‘‘ form of 
sound words.” They were all Jews of Palestine, of humble origin, all alike 
chosen, we may suppose, for the loving zeal with which they would observe 
the works of their Master and afterward propagate his name; so that the 
tendeacy to variance, arising from peculiarities of education, taste and char- 
acter, would be reduced to itslowest in such a body. The language of their 
first preaching was the Syro-Chaldaic, which was a poorand scanty language ; 
and though Greek was now widely spread, and was the language even of sey- 
eral places in Palestine (Josephus, Ant. xvii. 11, §4; Bell. Jud. iii. 9, § 1), 
though it prevailed in Antioch, whence the first missions to Greeks and Hel- 
lenists, or Jews who spoke Greek, proceeded (Acts xi. 20, xiii. 1-3), the 
Greek tongue, as used by Jews, partook of the poverty of the speech which 
it replaced ; as, indeed, it is impossible to borrow a whole language without 
borrowing the habits of thought upon which it has built itself. While mod- 
ern taste aims at a variety of expression, and abhorsa repetition of the same 
phrases as monotonous, the simplicity of the men, and their language, and 
their education, and the state of literature, would all lead us to expect that 
the Apostles would have no such feeling. As to this, we have more than 
mere conjecture to rely on. Occasional repetitions occur in the Gospels 
Luke vii. 19, 20, xix. 81, 34), such as a writer in a more copious and cul- 
tivated language would perhaps have sought to avoid. In the Acts, the 
conversion of St. Paul is three times related (Acts ix., Xxii., xxvi.), once 
by the writer and twice by St. Paul himself; and the two-first harmonize 
exactly, except as to a few expressions and as to one more important cir- 
cumstance (ix. 7=xxii. 9)—which, however, admits of an explanation— 
while the third deviates somewhat more in expression, and has one passage 
peculiar to itself. The vision of Cornelius is also three times related 
(Acts x. 3-6, 30-32, xi. 13, 14), where the words of the angel in the two first 
are almost precisely alike, and the rest very similar, while the other is an 
abridged account of the same facts. The vision of Peter is twice related 
(Acts x. 10-16, xi. 5-10), and, except in one or two expressions, the agrec- 
ment is verbally exact. ‘These places from the Acts, which, both as to their 
resemblance and their difference, may be compared to the narratives of the 
Evangelists, show the same tendency to a common form of narrative which, 
according to the present view, may have influenced the preaching of the 


3 The opening words of St. Luke's Gospel, 
*¢ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand 
to set forth in order a declaration of those | 
things which are most surely believed 
among us, even as they delivered them | 
unto. us, which from the beginning were 
eye-witnes:es and ministers of the word,” 
appear to mean that many persons who 
heard the preaching of the Apostles wrote 
down what they heard, in order to pre- 





serve it in a permanent form. 


‘many’? ean not refer to St. Matthew and 
St. Mark only; and if the passage implies 
an intention to supersede the writings 
alluded to, then these two Lvangelists 
can not be included under them. — Partial 
and incomplete reports of the preaching of 
the Apostles, written with a good aim, but 
without authority, are intended ; and, if we 
may argue from St. Luke's sphere of ob- 
servation, they were probably composed by 


The word | Greek converts, 
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Apostles. It is supposed, then, that the preaching of the Apostles, and the 
teaching whereby they prepared others to preach, as they did, would tend 
to assume a common form, more or less fixed; and that the portions of the 
three Gospels which harmonize most exactly owe their agreement, not to 
the fact that they were copied from each other, although it is impossible to 
say that the later writer made no use of the earlier one, nor to the existence 
of any original document now lost to us, but to the fact that the apostolic 
preaching had already clothed itself in a settled or usual form of words, to 
which the writers inclined to conform without feeling bound to do so; and 
the differences which occur, often in the closest proximity to the harmonies, 
arise from the feeling of independence with which cach wrote what he had 
seen and heard, or, in the case of Mark and Luke, what apostolic witnesses 
had told him. The harmonies, as we have seen, begin with the baptism of 
John; that is, with the consecration of the Lord to his Messianic office ; and 
with this event probably the ordinary preaching of the Apostles would begin, 
for its purport was that Jesus is the Messiah, and that as Messiah he suffer- 
ed, died and rose again. ‘They are very frequent as we approach the peri- 
od of the Passion, because the sufferings of the Lord would be much in the 
mouth of every one who preached the Gospel, and all would become familiar 
with the words in which the Apostles described it. But as regards the Res-- 
urrection, which differed from the Passion in that it was a fact which the 
enemies of Christianity felt bound to dispute (Matt. xxviii. 15), it is possible 
that the divergence arose from the intention of each Evangelist to contribute 
something toward the weight of evidence for this centraltruth. Accordingly, 
all the four, even St. Mark (xvi. 14), who oftener throws a new light upon 
old ground than opens ont new, mention distinct acts and appearances of 
the Lord to establish that he was risen indeed. The yerbal agreement is 
greater where the words of others are recorded, and greatest of all where 
they are those of Jesus, because here the apostolic preaching would be espe- 
cially exact; and where the historical fact is the utterance of certain words, 
the duty of the historian is narrowed to a bare record of them. 

That this opinion would explain many of the facts connected with the 
text is certain. Whether, besides conforming to the words and arrange- 
ment of the apostolic preaching, the Evangelists did in any cases make usc 
of each other’s work or not, it would require a more careful investigation 
of details to discuss than space permits. Every reader would probably find 
on examination some places which could best be explained on this supposi- 
tion. Nor does this involve a sacrifice of the independence of the narrator. 
If each of the three drew the substance of his narrative from the one com- 
mon strain of preaching that everywhere prevailed, to have departed en- 
tirely in’ a written account from the common form of words to which 
Christian ears were beginning to be familiar, would not have been independ- 
ence but willfulness. To follow here and there the words and arrangement 
of another written Gospel already current, would not compromise the 
writer’s independent position. Ifthe principal part of the narrative was the 
voice of the whole Church, a few portions might be conformed to another 
writer without altering the character of the testimony. However close may 
be the agreement of the Evangelists, the independent position of each ap- 
pears from the contents of his book, and has been recognized by writers of 
all ages. It will appear that St. Matthew describes the kingdom of 
Messiah, as founded in the Old Testament and fulfilled in Jesus of Naz- 
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areth; that St. Mark, with so little of narrative peculiar to himself, brings 
out, by many minute ‘circumstances a more vivid delineation of our Lord’ s 
completely human life; that St. Luke puts forward the work of Redemp- 
tion as a universal benefit, and shows Jesus not only as the Messiah of the 
chosen people but as the Saviour of the world; that St. John, writing last 
of all, passed over most of what his predecessors had related, in order 
to set forth more fully all that he had heard from the Master who loved 
him, of His relation to the Father, and of the relation of the Holy Spirit 
to bath. The independence of the writers is thus established; and if they . 
seem to have here and there used each other’s account, which it is per haps 
impossible to prove or disprove, such cases will not compromise that claim 
which alone gives value to a plurality of witnesses. 

§ 5. How does this last theory bear upon our belief in the inspiration of 
the Gospels? This momentous question admits of a satisfactory xeply. 
Our blessed Lord, on five different occasions, promised toe the Apostles the 
divine guidance, to teach and enlighten them in their dangers (Matt. x. 
19; Luke xii. 11,12; Mark xiii. 11; and John xiv., xv., xvi.). He bade 
them take no thought about defending themselves before judges ; he prom- 
ised them the Spirit of Truth to guide them into all truth, to teach them 
all things, and bring all things to their remembrance. .That this promiso 
was fully realized to them the history of the Acts sufficiently shows. But 
if the divine assistance was given them in their discourses and preaching, 
it would be rendered equally when they were about to put down in writing 
the same Gospel which they preached ; and, as this would be their greatest 
time of need, the aid would be granted them most surely. | So that, as to St. 
Matthew and St. John, we may say that their Gospels are inspired because _ 
the writers of them were inspired, according to their Master’s promise; for 
it is impossible to suppose that he who put words into their mouths when 
they stood before 2 human tribunal, with no greater fear than that of death 
before them, would withhold his light and truth when the want of them 
would mislead the whole Church of Christ and turn the light that was in it 
into darkness. The case of the other two Evangelists is somewhat differ- 
ent. It has always been held that they were under the guidance of Apos- 
tles in what they wrote—St. Mark under that of St. Peter, and St. Luke 
under that of St. Paul. We are not expressly told indeed that these Evan- 
gelists themselves were persons to whom Chirist’s promises of supernatural 
guidance had been extended, but it certainly was not confined to the twelve 
to whom it was originally made, as the case of St. Paul himself proves, who 
was admitted to all the privileges of an apostle, though, as it were, ‘‘ born 
out of due time ;” and as St. Mark and St. Luke were the. companions of 
apostles—shared their dangers, confronted hostile tribunals, had to teach 
and preach—there is reason to think that they equally enjoyed what they 
equally needed. In Acts xy. 28, the Holy Ghost is spoken of as the com- 
mon guide and light of all the brethren, not of apostles only; nay, to speak 
‘it’reyerently, as one of themselves. So that the Gospels of St. Mark and 
‘St. “Luke appear.to have been admitted into the canon of Scripture as writ- 
ten’ by: ‘inspired men inwfree and close communication with inspired apostles. 
But supposing that the portion of the three first Gospels which is common to 
all has been ‘derived from the preaching of the apostles in general, then it is 
drawn directly from.a source which we know from our Lord himself to have 
been inspired. ‘It’ comes to us from those apostles into whose mouths Christ 
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promised to put the words of his Holy Spirit. It is not from an anonymous 
writing, as Kichhorn thinks—it is not that the three witnesses are really one, 
as Storr and others have suggested in the theory of copying—but that the 
daily preaching of all apostles and teachers has found three independent 
transcribers in the three Evangelists. Now the inspiration of an historical 
writing will consist in its truth, and in its selection: of events. Every 
thing narrated must be substantially and exactly true, and the comparison of 
the Gospels one with another offers us nothing that does not answer to this 
test. There are differences of arrangement of events; here some details 
of a narrative or a discourse are supplied which are wanting there; and if 
the writer had professed to follow a strict chronological order, or had pre- 
tended that his record was not only true but complete, then one inversion 
of order, or one omission of a syllable, would convict him of inaccuracy. 
But if it is plain—if it is all but avowed—that minute chronological data 
are not part of the writer's purpose—if it is also plain that nothing but a 
selection of the facts is intended, or, indeed, possible (John xxi. 25)—then 
the proper test to apply is, whether each gives us a picture of the life and 
ministry of Jesus of Nazareth that is self-consistent and consistent with the 
others, such as would be suitable to the use of those who were to believe on 
his Name—for this is their evident intention. About the answer thera 
should be no doubt. : We have scen that each Gospel has its own features, 
and that the divine element has controlled the human, but not destroyed it. 
But the picture which they conspire to draw is one full of harmony. - The 
Saviour they all describe is the same loving, tender guide of his disciples, 
sympathizing with them in the sorrows and temptations of earthly life, yet 
ever ready to enlighten that life by rays of truth out of the infinite world 
where the Father sits upon his throne. It has been said that St. Matthew 
portrays rather the human side, and St. John the divine; but this holds 
good only in a limited sense. It is in St. John that we read that ‘‘ Jesus 
wept;” and there is nothing, even in the last discourse of Jesus, as reported 
by St. John, that opens a deeper view of his divine nature than the words 
in St. Matthew (xi. 25-30) beginning, ‘‘ I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and hast revealed them unto babes.” — All reveal the same’ divine 
and human Teacher; four copies of the same portrait, perhaps with a dif- 
ference of expression yet still the same,’ are drawn here, and it is a por- 
trait the like of which no one’had ever delineated before, or, indeed, could 
have done, except from having looked on it with observant eyes, and from 
haying had the mind opened by the Holy Spirit to comprehend features of 
such unspeakable radiance. Not only does this highest ‘‘ harmony of the 
Gospels” manifest itself to every pious reader of the Bible, but the lower 
harmony—the agreement of fact and word in all that relates to the ministry 
(f the Lord, in all that would contribute to a true view of his spotless charac- 
ter—exists also, and can not be denied. For example, all tell us alike that 
Jesus was transfigured on the mount; that the shekinah of divine glory 
shone upon his face; that Moses the lawgiver and Elijah the prophet talk- 
ed with him; and that the yoice from heaven bare witness to him. Is it 
any imputation upon the truth of the histories that St. Matthew alone tells 
us that the witnesses fell prostrate to the earth, and that Jesus raised them ? 
or, that St. Luke alone tells us that for a part of the time they were heavy 
with sleep? Again, one Evangelist, in describing our Lord’s temptation, 
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follows the order of the occurrences, another arranges them according ta 
the degrees of temptation, and the third, passing over all particulars, merely 
mentions that our Lord was tempted. Is there any thing here to shake our 
faith in the writers as credible historians? Do we treat other histories in 
this exacting spirit? Is not the very independence of treatment the 
pledge to us that we have really three witnesses to the fact that Jesus was 
tempted like as we are? for if the Evangelists were copyists, nothing would 
have been more easy than to remove such an obvious difference as this. 
The histories are true according to any test that should be applied to a his- 
tory ; and the events that they select—though we could not presume to say 
that they were more important than what are omitted, except from the fact 
of the omission—are at least such as to have given the whole Christian 
Church a clear conception of the Redeemer’s life, so that none has eyer 
complained of insufficient means of knowing him. 

There is a perverted form of the theory we are considering, which pre- 
tends that the facts of the Redeemer’s life remained in the state of an oral 
tradition till the latter part of the second century, and that the Four Gospels © 
were not written till that time. The difference is not of degree, but of 
kind, between the opinion that the Gospels were written during the life- 
time of the Apostles, who were eye-witnesses, and the notion that for nearly 
a century after the oldest of them had passed to his rest the events were 
only preserved in the changeable and insecure form of an oral account. 
But for the latter opinion there is not one spark of historical evidence. 
Heretics of the second century, who would gladly have rejected and exposed 
a new Gospel that made against them, never hint that the Gospels are 
spurious ; and orthodox writers ascribe without contradiction the author- 
ship of the books to those whose name they bear. The theory was invented 
to accord with the assumption that miracles are impossible, but upon no 
evidence whatever; and the argument, when exposed, runs in this vicious 
cirele:—‘‘ There are no miracles, therefore the accounts of them must 
have grown up in the course of a century from popular exaggeration; and 
as the accounts are not contemporaneous, it is not proved that there are 
miracles!” ‘That the Jewish mind in its lowest decay should have inyent- 
ed the character of Jesus of Nazareth, and the sublime system of morality 
contained in his teaching—that four writers should have fixed the popular 
impression in four plain, simple, unadorned narratives, without any out- 
bursts of national prejudice, or any attempt to give a political tone to the 
events they wrote of—would be in itself a miracle harder to believe than 
that Lazarus came out at the Lord’s call from his four-days’ tomb. 
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§ 6. TABLE OF THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


N.B.—In the following Table, where all the references under a given section are printed in 
thick type, as under ** Two Genealogies,” it is to be understood that some special difficulty 
besets the harmony. Where one or more references under a given section are in thin, and 
one or more in thick type, it is to be understood that the former are given as in their proper 
place, and that it is more or less doubtful whether the latter are to be considered as par- 
allel narratives or not. 
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Second Circuit round Galilee . ois ie viii. 1-3 ; 
Parable of the Sower xiii. 1-23 iv. 1-20 - viii, 4-15 : 
os Candle under a ‘Bushel re iv. 21-25 viii. 16-18 E 
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The treasure, the pearl, the net. |xiii, 44-52 ee at ae 
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The good Shepherd . i : s6 x. 1-21 
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BOOK III. 


HISTORY OF THE APOSTLES; OR, THE FOUNDING OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CHURCH IN PALESTINE TO THE DISPERSION OF THE CHRIS- 
TIANS FROM JERUSALEM. A.D. 380-37. 


§ 1. The Acts of the Apostles not a complete apostolic history—Its real pur- 
pose—Break between it and the earliest Ecclesiastical History. § 2. 
he Primitive Church in its two sections, Galilean and Judzan—The 
120 brethren at Jerusalem. § 3. Choice of Matthias to be an Apostle 
in place of Judas. § 4. The Day of Pentecost, or Whitsunday, 6th of 
Sivan, May 27th, a.p. 30—Descent of the Holy Ghost—Gift of the 
Spirit—The Disciples speak with Tongues—Effects on the People—St. 
Peter’s Sermon—The 3000 converts—Practical reformation—State of 
the Primitive Church. § 5. Healing of the Lame Man at the Temple 
—St. Peter’s second discourse—Peter and John before the Sanhedrim 
—Their dismissal—Thanksgivings of the Church and new effusion of 
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the Holy Ghost—Community of goods. § 6. The Sin and Judgment 
of Ananias and Sapphira—Its effect upon the people. § 7. Imprison- 
ment and deliverance of the Apostles—Their boldness before the San- 
hedrim—The counsel of Gamaliel. § 8. Beginning of positive institu- 
tions in the Church—Dissension between the Hellenists and the He- 
_ brews—Appointment of the Seven Deacons—Their zeal for the Gospel. 
§ 9. Success of Stephen in controversy with the Hellenistic Jews—His 
defense before the Sanhedrim—His martyrdom, and Saul’s share in it. 
§ 10. General persecution, and dispersion of the disciples from Jerusa- 
lem—Diffusion of the Gospel—Three steps : Samaria, Ethiopian eunuch, 
Cornelius—Philip at Samaria—Simon Magus and Peter. § 11. The 
Ethiopian eunuch converted and baptized by Philip—Philip fixes his 
abode at Cesarea. § 12. Position of the Christian Church at the death 
of Tipprivs. ; 


§ 1. Sr. Luxe’s “Second Treatise ” or Discourse,’ addressed 
to Theophilus, bears a titlc apt to mislead the reader; a title 
certainly not given to it by its author. It contains no full ac- 
count of the “ Acts of the Apostles.” Most of them are ney- 
er mentioned even by name, after the list given in the first 

. chapter; and the histor of St. Paul is not brought down to . 
his death. Its true subject is the fulfillment of the promise 
of the Father by the descent of the Holy Spirit, and the results 
of that outpouring, in the diffusion of the Gospel among Jews 
and Gentiles. It deals only with the beginning of this great 
theme; and, having shown us the full establishment of Christ’s 
Church, first in the Holy Land, then in those Eastern and 
Grecian provinces of the Roman empire which the Jews were 
wont to regard as representing the whole Gentile world, and 
finally at Rome, it leaves all the future progress of the Gospel 
to be recorded by the Church itself. 

And the point where the sacred history thus breaks off is 
marked by a most striking change in the character of the rec- 
ords. There is a great gulf between the last verses of the 
“ Acts” and the last allusions in the Epistles of St. Paul, and 
the earliest authentic chapters of what is called “ Ecclesiastic- 
al History.” The chasm is only bridged over by traditions: 
of uncertain value, in which even the martyrdom of St. Peter 
and St. Paul is disfigured by childish legends, and worldly 
principles are already seen at work in the kingdom of 
Christ. 

§ 2. In describing the history before us as that of the 
foundation of the Christian Church, we use the word in its 
wider sense. The foundation stone was laid, in Christ’s own 
person, when he was shown to Israel by his baptism; and the 


’ This title is implied in the opening words, in which he refers to his Gos- 
pel as roy rpdroyv Adyor, Acts i. 1. 
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disciples whom he gathered formed a perfect Church when he 
left them, at his ascension, with the commission to go forth 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. Nay, more: this 
Church already exhibited that condition which subsequently - 
led to the greatest difficulties and divisions. In theory, and 

according to the declarations of Christ himself, it formed one 
body, like the congregation of the Jewish people, from which 

it derived both its name and the model of its constitution? 

But that body was already practically divided into parts,— 

the Christians of Judea and of Galilee, besides those of Sa- 

maria, Perzea, and the more distant countries round. The as- 

sumption that all these, who were not absolutely prevented, 
were gathered in waiting at Jerusalem, by the command of 

Jesus, is excluded by a curious proof. We have seen that 

the disciples who met Jesus on the mountain in Galilee were 

five hundred in number; but when Peter first stood up to ad- 

dress the disciples assembled at Jerusalem, “the number of 

the names together were about one hundred and twenty” 

only.” How these were made up, we may infer from what 

we read just before-—that the eleven Apostles, having return- 

ed from the Mount of Olives, assembled in an upper room, 

with the mother and brethren of Jesus and the women who 

had ministered to liim, and there abode in prayer and suppli- 

cation. Their evenings were thus spent; for in the day-time, 

‘they were continually in the Temple, praising and blessing 

God,” doubtless declaring Christ’s resurrection and ascension 

to the people.“ These, then, with the other disciples resident 

in Jerusalem, made up the one hundred and twenty brethren ; 

and at first sight they seem to act as the whole Church, in the 

election of the new Apostle. But a closer consideration will 

perhaps show that this election was conducted by the Apos- 

tles, in the presence and with the sanction of the brethren at 

Jerusalem, rather than as an act of the whole Church. On 

the day of Pentecost, however, when: the Holy Spirit was 

poured out on the disciples, the great body of the believers were 

no doubt present, having come up to keep the feast at Jerusa- 

lem ;° and it was then that they were first seen in public as the 

Church of Christ. 


2 It is not the purpose of this work {lation of the Hebrew word signifying 
to discuss ecclesiastical qnestions; and | ‘‘ congregation ” (Ps. xxii. 22). 
therefore we must abstain from prov-| * Acts i. 15. : 
ing the points assumed in the text:—| ‘* Acts i. 12-14; Luke xxiv. 53. 
that the Christian Church is modeled} 4 This seems to be indicated by the 
on the Jewish Congregation, and that | phrase, ‘‘’‘They were ad/ with one ace 
the word éc«Anoia is simply the trans- | cord in one place.” 
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§ 3. Among the Apostles and disciples, Peter occupies the 
place assigned to him by Christ when he gave him the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. It was his office to open the 
doors of the Church, first to the Jews and then to the Gentiles, 
while his brethren labored equally with him to bring the con- 
verts in. While waiting for the Spirit to qualify them for 
the work, Peter invited them to fill up the vacancy in the 
number of the Apostles caused by the fall of Judas. He lays 
down the first essential qualification for the apostolic office— 
the having been one of the companions of Christ from his 
baptism by John till his ascension—and declares the object 
of the election, “to be a witness with us of his resurrection.” 
Two such men were chosen, either by the Apostles or by the 
disciples, whose choice in either case supplied a testimony to 
their character; but the ultimate decision was referred to 
God himself by the sacred trial of the lot, accompanied by 
prayer. The two were Josxrps, also called Barsabas,° and 
surnamed the Just, and Marruras; and the lot fell upon the 
latter.’ 

§ 4. Ten days after the ascension, the time arrived which 
God had appointed for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on 
the disciples. “The day of Pentecost was fully come;” the 
first and great day of the feast of the full ingathering of the 
harvest.° It was called by the Jews the “ Feast of Weeks,” 
and in Greek Pentecost (the fiftieth day) because it fell on 
the day after the completion of seven wecks from the second, 
or great day, of the feast of unleavened bread. It brought 
to Jerusalem a greater concourse of Jews and proselytes from 
all parts of the world than any other of the three great festi- 
vals. Hence the season was as well chosen for the first proc- 


® The only other record we have of | and in the other two rolls, one with 
Barsabas is the story of Papias, that!the word Apostle, and the other 
he drank a deadly poison unharmed, | blank; and one roll was drawn from 
possibly an invention to complete the} each urn simultaneously. 
fulfillment of Mark xvi. 18. Papias; ° Acts ii. 1. On the Feast of Pen- 
ealls him Judas Barsabas, a name| tecost see O. T. Hist., Appendix to 
which appears in Acts xv. 22 as that) Book III., Section VI. §11. Seven 
of one of the chief disciples. weeks were reckoned from the 16th 

T Actsi. 15-26. For what is known! of Nisan, and the following day, the 
of Matthias, see the supplementary | 6th of Sivan, was the day of Pente- 
account of the Apostles. According; cost. Since in a.p. 30 the 16th of 


to Grotius, the lot was taken by means 
of two urns. (In Proy. xvi. 33, the 
word translated dap probably signifies 
urn). In one they placed two rolls 
of paper, with the names of Joseph 
and Matthias written within them ; 





Nisan fell, as we have seen, on Sat- 
urday the 7th of April, the day of 
Pentecost fell on Sunday, May 27th. 
Hence the festival has been perpet- 
uated in the Christian Church as 


| Whitsunday. 
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lamation of our Lord’s resurrection and ascension, as its occa- 
sion and its rites were symbolical of the first-fruit of the 
spiritual harvest, which were offered to God as the result of 
Peter’s preaching. 

On this day, the disciples, including those who had come! 
up to the feast, were all gathered by common consent ;? when = 
there was heard the sound of a rushing wind, as it were de- 
scending from heaven, and filling the house where they were 
sitting, while lambent flames, shaped like cloven tongues, 
were seen upon all their heads. These signs at once furnished 
to the senses a double evidence of some divine power, and ex- 
actly corresponded to the figurative language chosen by Jesus 
to describe the operations of the Holy Spirit:—a baptism of 
jire—a wind blowing where God wills, whose sound we hear, 
but can not trace its path. That Spirit was given to qualify 
the disciples for their work as witnesses of Christ,as he had 
said, “enduing them with power from on high.” It was to 
work within, “ guiding them into all truth;”” not only ena- 
bling them to remember all that Jesus had said to them,” but 
opening their minds to understand the truths concealed as yet 
under his words.” With spiritual discernment it brought 
spiritual life, all those moral virtues and graces which St. Paul 
calls “ the fruit of the Spirit.” * 

These inward gifts of the Spirit remained to be proved by 
the future course of the disciples; but other external gifis 
were at once made manifest, as a public proof of their endow- 
ment for their work. These were the “ extraordinary gifts 
of the Spirit ;” gifts, that is, miraculous in their nature; and 
like other miraculous works, they were designed partly in- 
deed for their direct use, but still more as the sign of a di- 
vine mission.’ Perhaps the most striking of these gifts, 
and certainly the one best suited to the present occasion, was 
the power of “speaking with tongues,” that is, in foreign lan- 
guages.'° This gift, conferred on illiterate Galileans, at once 
enabled them to address the various strangers assembled at 
the feast, each in his own language, and gave to those so ad- 
dressed a convincing proof that God was with the speakers, 


“* The word 6poOupaddy seems to | discussion upon such gifts by St. Paul, 
imply some impulse bringing. them | in the Epistles to the Romans and the 


together in a state of excited expec- | Corinthians. 
.® The introduction of the word un- 


tation. : 
John xvi. 13. 3! John xiv. 26. | known, which does not ocenr in the 
- ® See especially John vii. 39. N. T., has given some color to the 
13 Gal. y. 22-25; Eph. v. 9. absurd idea that these were tongues 


"1 Cor. xiv. 22. See the whole! unknown to any human language. 
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and to themselves the assurance that they were to preach the. 
Gospel to all nations and kindreds and tongues under heaven. 
How far the gift was permanent in those who received it does 
not appear. The statements of St. Paul prove that it was 
afterward by no means common to the whole body of believ- 

- ers, aS it appears to have been on this day. That it was not 
intended to supersede the use of acquired learning, is proved 
by the choice of Paul himself as the Apostle of the Greeks ; 
and the books of the New Testament bear marks of dialect, 
influenced, to say the least, by the natural powers of the writ- 
ers. 

This gift, bestowed at the moment of the descent of the 
cloven tongues of fire, about the time of the morning sacrifice, 
was immediately used by the Apostles and disciples in utter- 
ing the praises of God. The news soon spread through the 
city, and the multitude flocked together to the scene, confound- © 
ed at hearing these Galileans speak in several languages."® 
The passage furnishes an interesting enumeration of the prov- 
inces, and regions even beyond the Roman empire, in which 
Jews were found. The enumeration is not made at random, 
but follows a regular order from East to. West, beginning 
with the Parthians, Medes and Llamites, beyond the Roman 
Empire, and the Mesopotamians on the frontier; then, cross- 
ing the desert, to Judea (with which we may suppose Syria 
to ~ be included) ; ; next proceeding northward, and circling 
round the peninsula of Asia Minor, we have Cappadocia, - 
Pontus, proconsular Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia ;. whence 
the transition is natural across the Mediterranean, to Hgypt 
and the parts of Libya about Cyrene ; where, reaching the 
Western Provinces, the Mediterranean is recrossed to Rome 
itself, and the strength of the Jewish element in the popula- 
tion of Italy is attested by the phrase, “strangers of Rome, 
Jews and Proselytes ;” and the list is concluded, somewhat 
less regularly, by the ‘Cretes and Arabians. 

An attempt was made to discredit the general: feeling that 
all this had some strange meaning, by- the taunting sugges- 
tion that the men were drunk with new wine. Upon this 
Peter spoke out; and, having repelled the charge by an ap-. 

_peal to the early hour (9 o’clock), a time at which none be- 
gin drinking in the East, he declared that what they saw was 


\ 


© Acts ii. 5-11. The words ‘‘ Are] disciples were already so. far identi- 
not al¢ these which speak, Galileans?” | fied with Galilee in common repute 
~ inight favor the view that the Apos-| as to forbid our taking the Le age too 

tles only were the speakers; but the | literally. : 
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the fulfillment of Joel’s great prophecy concerning the descent 
of the Spirit upon all flesh in the last days; when wonders 
should be shown in heaven and earth, that men might call 
upon the name of Jehovah and be saved. -Then plainly charg- 
ing the people with their wickedness in crucifying Jesus, he de- 
clares his resurrection by the power of God to be the fulfill- 
ment of David’s prophecy of Christ; and, inferring from that 
prophecy the exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God, he 
points to this which they now saw and heard as his first gift 
to men, and asa proof “that God hath made that same Jesus, 
whom ye crucified, both Lord and Christ.” 

The appeal to their consciences was the more striking as, 
besides the rulers resident at Jerusalem, many other Jews, 
who had joined in the scenes enacted at the Passover, were 
now re-assembled at Jerusalem after six weeks’ interval for re- 
flection.. At once the sting of conviction pierced their hearts ;. 
and their cry to Peter and the Apostles, “ Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” was answered by the call to repentance, 
to be signified, as under John, by baptism, but now into the 
name of Christ, that their sins might be remitted and they 
might receive the Holy Ghost. This offer of mercy was fol- 
lowed by the assurance which, stamping upon the Christian 
Church the like family and social character to that which 
marked the community of Israel, extended the blessing to the 
Gentiles also :—“ The promise is unto you and to your chil- 
dren, and to all that are afar off, even-as many as the Lord: 
our God shall call.” Such were the chief points of this first 
apostolic sermon ; but:much more was added, and all was con- 
cluded with exhorting such as would to come out and sepa- 
rate themselves from this perverse generation. All who “ re- 
ceived the word,” that is, who simply professed faith in the 
truth: preached by Peter, were baptized and added to the» 
Church; and the pentecostal first-fruits thus offered to God 
were 3000 souls.” 

Nor was this a passing excitement... The new converts be- 
came faithful disciples, adhering to the teachings of the Apos- 
tles and the fellowship of the Church; observing Christ’s insti- 
tution of breaking bread together, and constant in prayer. 
The four elements included in this summary of the daily life. 
of the primitive Church deserve special notice :—(i.) The 
Apostles’ doctrine included doubtless the whole body of. di- 
vine truth, which was based on the writings of the Old Testa- 


” Acts ii, 14-41. - It must be remembered that a large number of these 
would leave Jerusalem after the feast. 
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ment, viewed in the new light of the Spirit bestowed upon the 
Apostles to lead them into all truth, as well as their own tes- 
timony to the life and death and especially the resurrection of 
the Lord. (ii.) The /’ellowship *—though the word is often 
used in the wider generic sense which is now most familiar to 
us—seems here, as in many other passages, to denote that 
communication of the goods of this life which was needful to 
supply the necessities of the poorer brethren, and the collec- 
tion of which seems thus early to have formed a part of their 
united worship. (iil) The breaking of bread alludes to the 
social custom which sprang up among this small community, 
severed much from the world around, of eating together dai- 
ly, as well as to their use of such opportunities for celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper: while (iv.) the distinct mention of Prayer 
vindicates its place as an act of common Christian worship 
against the specious fallacy that it is a matter solely between 
each man and his God. So great a movement struck awe 
even into those who did not join it; and this feeling was kept 
alive by the miracles which the Apostles wrought. The first 
practical fruit of the new faith was seen in a reform of one of 
the worst faults of the Jewish character—its selfish rapacity 
and oppression of the poor. Forming a closely united com- 
munity,” they regarded their possessions as given for their 
common use, according as the necessities of each required. 
To this so-called community of goods our attention will pres- 
ently be recalled. Meanwhile we behold thé Church in its 
first new-created purity, daily increased by sincere converts, 
and enjoying harmony within and the favor of the people 
without, before the beginning of persecution or declension.” 
§ 5. The healing of a man above forty years old, who had 
been lame from his birth, by Peter and John” at the “Beau- 
tiful” gate of the Temple, in presence of all the people who 
were assembling to evening prayer, gave Peter another cppor- 
tunity of preaching the Saviour, in whose name alone the 
miracle was performed. His discourse was interrupted by 
the priests of the Sadducean party, and the captain of the 
guard of Levites that kept order in the Temple, who seized 
the Apostles, and carried them off to prison. The pretext was, 
no doubt, that they excited a tumult in the Temple, but their 


8 Not ‘‘the Apostles’fellowship,”as| °° Acts ii. 42-47. ~ 
the order inourversion might suggest.| * Acts iii. It is interesting to note 
” The phrase jjoav éwi rd adrd cer-| the continuance of that close con- 
tainly means this, whether or not it} nection between these two Apostles, 
refers specifically to their assembling | which we haye already seen in the 
in one place. Gospels. ( 
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real offense was preaching the resurrection from the dead in 
the name of Jesus. But their arrest did not prevent their 
word being received by no less than 5000 believers.” 

In presence of the Sanhedrim, assembled the next morning 
under Annas and Caiaphas, the high-priests, with their Sad- 
ducean kindred, Peter boldly avowed, for John and himself, 
that the miracle had been performed in the name of Jesus, 
who, though crucified by them, had been raised by God; and 
whose name alone was given under heaven for the salvation 
of men. Then was fulfilled the promise of Christ, when he 
bade the disciples, on being brought before courts and rulers, 
to take no thought what they should say, for he would give 
them a mouth and wisdom which their adversaries should be 
unable to resist. Their freedom of speech, contrasted with 
their want of letters, left the council no doubt that they were 
worthy followers of Jesus; and the presence of the healed 
man forbade their denial of the miracle. So they resolved to 
try half-measures, commanding the Apostles to cease from 
speaking in the name of Jesus. Peter and John plainly re- 
fused the compromise :—“ Whether it be right in the sight of 
God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judgeye. For 
we can not but speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
Still the impression made upon the people by the miracle ren- 
dered it dangerous to attempt severity; and the council let 
the Apostles go, after renewing their threatenings. The as- 
sembled Church received them with a thanksgiving, which 
forms the earliest example of united Christian prayer; and in 
which three things deserve especial notice :—the ‘use of Script- 
ure models, including a direct quotation. from the second 
Psalm; the recital of facts, as well as the language of actual 
supplication; and the exercise, in offering the latter, of that 
freedom of speech for the increase of which they prayed. The 
prayer was answered by another sign of God’s presence, the 
shaking of the place in which they met, as Sinai was shaken 
of old;** it was answered by a new outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. The work of the Apostles was resumed with fresh 
power; and the Church was endued still more manifestly with 
_divine grace and harmony.” 

The poor, who formed the great body of the disciples, were 


® Acts iv. 1-4. That these five;form of expression, cai tyevnOn 6 
thousand included the three thousand | dooce, «. 7. X., not, as in li. 41, 
converts of the day of Pentecost seems | ooceré@noay. 
most ‘probable in itself (compare iii.; ™ Comp. Haggai ii. 7, cte. 

11), and is quite consistent with the PVA CES IV. 
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preserved from want by shari ing the wealth of the rest, accord- 
ing to their necessities. 

‘Not that the first Christians bowed the fantastic and im- 
practicable theory, known in modern times by the name of 
communism, divesting themselves of individual property, 
and throwing all they had and earned into a common stock. 
They had indeed a common fund, which was divided by the 
Apostles among the poor; and those who carried into full ef- 
fect the principle that ¥ nought of the things which he pos- 
sessed was his own” sold their lands and houses, and laid the 
price at the Apostles’ feet. But that this practice was not 
binding upon all is proved by the stress laid on the self-sac- 
rifice of Barnabas,’ and by the express declaration of Pe- 
ter to Ananias, that he might have kept the Jand, if he had 
chosen, or even have used its price after it was sold.” St. 
Luke’s language is indeed universal; *’ but universal state- 
ments are always to be interpreted by more specific informa- 
tion. What was universally accepted was the principle that 
none should want while any of their brethren had the means 
of helping them; but, in carrying out this principle, they used 
that Christian liberty of beneficence which is far more effective 
than an enforced equality of wealth. 

§ 6. And now we come to the second great crime which 
stained the profession of Christianity,—the treason of Judas 
having been the first,—and which called down a judgment 
as signal. As among the followers of Christ on éarth, so in 
the early Church, the love of money was the root of evil; it 
was mingled with love of praise; and falsehood was the means 
of gratifying both. The story of Ananias and Sapphira is too 
familiar to need relation. They seem to have been prompted 
by the desire to share the credit gained by Joses, surnamed 
Barnasas, a Levite of Cyprus, who sold his estate, and gave 
its price to the Apostles. They attempted to gain that praise, 
and yet to secure themselves from want, by keeping back a 
part of the price of their land, and bringing only the rest to 
the Apostles,—an acted lie, had it been left there. But Peter 
was moved by the Spirit to proclaim the deceit; and, so far 
from extenuating it because the lie had not been uttered, he 
passed on all such prevarication the awful sentence, “ Thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” The conduct of Sap- 
phira is distinguished by the effrontery with which, in reply 


5 Acts iv. 36, 37. What we have 46 Acts ‘vy, 4: 
to say of Barnabas is reserved for the 77 Acts ii. 44, 45, iv. 82, 34. 
sequel. 
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to Peter’s question, she uttered the direct lie. The judgment 
that fell on both was analogous to the “cutting off a soul 
from the congregation ” under the old dispensation, and gave, 
thus early in the history of the Church, a terrible warning of 
God’s absolute requirement of sincerity in all his people. It. 
caused. great fear within the Church, and deterred the world- 
ly-minded from joining the disciples. But still the work of con- * 
version went on. The Apostles and their followers assembled 
daily in the portico of the Temple named after Solomon. 
Their miracles were multiplied. The sick were carried on 
beds into the street, that at least Peter’s shadow, as he passed 
by, might fall upon them; and multitudes were brought into 
Jerusalem from the villages, and were all healed.** 

§ 7. And this was all that the Sadducees had gained by 
their warning to Peter and John. Their indignation got the 
better of their policy, and they threw all the Apostles into 
prison, An angel opened the prison doors, and set them free 
during the night ; and when the Sanhedrim assembled in the 
morning, it was to hear that the prison had been found secure 
and guarded, but empty; and that the prisoners were at that 
moment preaching in the Temple. Fear of the people again 
prevented open violence; but the Apostles came at the re- 
quest of the captain of the temple-guard, and were placed be- 
fore the Sanhedrim, whom the high-priest now convened, to- 
gether with the Senate of Elders, that venerable body which 
had preserved its authority as representing the people through 
all the changes of the Jewish state.” In this second assembly, 
therefore, we see no longer only the Sanhedrim, headed by 
the Sadducean rulers, but the chiefs of the whole people tak- 
ing part in persecuting the Apostles. To. the charge that 
they were trying to bring upon the people the blood of Christ 
—that blood which these very men had invoked on their own 
heads—Peter replied with the same boldness as before, but 

with a different result. Stung by his words, they were about 
to vote the death of the Apostles, when they were checked by 
the advice of a Pharisee named GamanieL. This man, re- 
nowned as one of the greatest doctors of the law,* and still 


3 Acts v. 1-16. 

29 Acts vy. 21: 7d ovvédpioy Kat 
Tacay Tv yEpovotay TOY viGy ‘Icpa- 
Hr. 

*® He is identified with the cele- 
brated Jewish doctor Gamailiel,-who 
is known by the title of ‘‘the glory 
of the law,” and was the first to whom 


the title ‘‘Rabban,” ‘our master,” 
was given. ‘This Gamaliel was son 
of Rabbi Simeon, and grandson of 
the celebrated Hillel. He was presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrim under Tibe- 
rius, Caligula, and Claudius, and is 
reported to have died eighteen years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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more as the preceptor of St. Paul,” gave the sage counsel te 
wait and see what would come of the new doctrine, if let alone. 
It was an age of pretenders, such as Theudas and Judas of 
Galilee, who had ended by breaking out into open revolt and 
being destroyed by the power of Rome. Such too would be 
the end of these men, if they were impostors,—an end which 
would save the rulers trouble and danger. But another alter- 
native was possible. The thing might be indeed from God ; 
and if so, to overthrow it would be impossible, to resist it 
would incur the guilt of fighting against God. The emphatic 
clearness with which Gamaliel puts this, as far more than a 
bare possibility, throws a flood of light on the convictions of 
the learned and thinking men among the Pharisees, and helps 
us to form a juster estimate of Saul’s guilt as a persecutor. 
The jealousy between the Sadducees-and Pharisees moved 
the latter for the time to protect the teachers of a resurrec- 
tion ; but they soon surpassed their rivals in the fury of per- 
secution. The advice of Gamaliel was adopted by the Council, 
whose anger needed, however, to be gratified by some punish- 
ment; so they inflicted on the Apostles the scourging permit- 
ted by the law, and let them go, again forbidding them to 
speak in the name of Jesus. Assured by this commencement 
of a share in their Saviour’s suffering and shame, that he 
deemed them worthy to follow him, they continued, as before, 
to teach and preach Jesus Christ, both in the Temple and 
from house to house.” 

§ 8. Thus far we have met with no indications of any insti- 
tutions for the government of the Church. None had been 
prescribed by Jesus; but he had taught his followers those 
principles which would guide them to institutions as they 
were wanted. As yet no such want had been felt: all had 
been supplied by the presence of the Apostles and the un- 
broken harmony of the brethren. But now came in the hu- 
miliating fact, which has ever since cast its shadow over the 
Church, that every development of doctrine and of discipline 
is the fruit of some error or imperfection. Doubtless more 
is gained than lost by the working of this principle; chiefly 
because it leaves all the glory to God, and shamés man’s 
boast of growing perfection. 

There were two sorts of persons in the Church, the Hebrews 
and the //ellenists.* In their widest significance, the words 


He was succeeded in the presidency! “Acts xxii. 3. % Acts vy. 17-42. 
of the Sanhedrim by his son Simeon,| * This word (EAAqyorat, which 
who perished in the siege. our translators distinguish from “EX- 
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Hellenist and Hellenism described that engrafting of Greck 
influence upon anative stock which resulted from Alexander’s 
conquest of Western Asia. The mere use of the Greek lan- 
guage, as it came to prevail in the conquered countries, con. 
verted a true native into a “ Hellenist.” Thus the Jews of 
Palestine came to apply the term to their brethren—thougl. 
of Jewish blood as pure as theirs—who were scattered 
throughout the Gentile world. The use of a distinct name 
was sure to aid the sense of fancied superiority on the part 
of those possessing the Holy Land, the sacred city and the 
Temple; a claim which the Hellenists of course resented. 
These jealousies were carried into the Christian Church, 
which numbered many Hellenist converts as the result of 
Peter’s preaching on the day of Pentecost. The rapid in- 
grease of numbers had made it very difficult for the Aposiles 
to distribute the common fund; and the first sufferers were 
naturally the widows, who, from the position held by women 
in the East, were at once the most needy and the least able 
to press their claims. It is very probable that the Hellenist 
widows, in particular, may have been neglected through being 
‘personally little known. At all events, this feeling rose up 
among the Hellenists; and they complained, not against the 
Apostles, but against the Hebrews, perhaps those who assist- 
ed the Apostles in the daily distribution. Instead of clinging 
to the influence conferred by these “ temporalities,” the Apos- 
tles welcomed the occasion for their relief from the “ service 
of tables,” which hindered their entire devotion to prayer and 
the ministry of the word. They desired the brethren to 
choose from among themselves seven men, at once held in es- 


“AMD. 30287. Appointment of Deacons. 


Anvec by rendering the former Gire-| by peculiar habits, and not by de- 
cians and the latter Greeks) is usedin} scent. Thus the Hellenists, as a 


one other passage of the Acts, where 
Paul, on his first visit to Jerusalem, 
disputed, as Stephen had done, with 
the party whom he perhaps supposed 
most open to his arguments (Acts ix. 
29). ‘* Grecians”’ are also mentioned 


in the A.V., in the account of the! 


foundation of the Church at Antioch 


(Acts xi. 20), where, however, the | 


context seems to require the reading 
“Greeks” (“EdAnvec), which is sup- 
ported by great external evidence, 
as the proper antithesis to ‘‘ Jews” 
in y. 19: the word used in contradis- 
tinction to /lel/enists being Hebrews. 
The name marks a class distinguished 


body, included’ not only the prose- 
lytes of Greek (or foreign) parentage, 
but also those Jews who, by settling 
in foreign countries, had adopted the 
| prevalent form of the current Greek 
civilization, and with it the use of the 
common Greek dialect, to the exclu- 
ision of the Aramaic, which was the 
‘national representative of the ancient 
‘Hebrew. Hellenism was thus a type 
of life, and not an indication of ori- 
gin. Hellenists might be Greeks, 
but when the latter term is used 
| (“EAAnvec, John xii. 20), the point of 
race and not of creed is that which ig 
| foremost in the mind of the writer. 
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teem for their character,** and distinguished for wisdom and 
spiritual gifts, who were ordained to this office by the Apos- 
tles, with prayer and the imposition of hands.** 

Their names were STEPHEN, who is especially mentioned as 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, Philip, Prochorus, Nica- 
nor, Timon, Parmenas and Nicolas. The last was a proselyte 
of Antioch, and the Greek names of the rest favor the idea 
that they were Hellenists, which would give an additional se- 
curity against any further ground for complaint.®* 

There can be no reasonable doubt that these were the first 
Dracons® of the Church, though that name is not used in 
the narrative. Doubtless the title followed the exercise of 
the office; and those who were at first called “the Seven” ** 
received the name of “servants” from the service they per- 
formed.” In the Epistles of Paul, the name has already pass+ 
ed into a distinct official title, and the qualifications which he 
assigns to deacons correspond exactly to the functions of 
“the Seven.” 

This institution gave a fresh impulse to the Gospel. We 
have already seen a Levite (Barnabas) among the converts; 
but now the new religion was embraced by many of the 
priests :—“ The wo:d of God incrersed; and the number of 
the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly; and a great 
company of the priests were obedient to the faith.” It was 
not merely that the Apostles obtained more freedom ; but the 
deacons themselves came forward with a zeal suited to their 
‘eminent position. Chosen for their spiritual gifts, they were 
not likely to confine themselves to duties merely secular. 
Philip, “one of the seven,” is also called “ Philip the Evangel- 
ist ;” and he was doubtless the same who converted the Sa- 
maritans, and received the Ethiopian eunuch into the Church.“ 
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3! Maprupopevouc, witnessed-to. 

8° As a designation to the office, not 
a conferring of the Holy Spirit, for 
that was a previous qualification. 

8 Acts vi. 1-6. 

*" Some still dispute the point, but 
without good reason. 

8 Acts xxi. 8. 

* The facility of the English lan- 
guage, in using a foreign word to dis- 
tinguish a specific sense from the 
generic, often gives to a technical 
term an. appearance of precision 
which it does not possess in the orig- 
inal. This is wellseen if we re-trans- 


/ 





late the generic word by the specific. 
In this case, we should find the moth- 
er of Jesus giving orders to the dea- 
cons at the marriage feast at Cana; 
the Apostle describing himself and 
his fellow-preachers as ‘‘ able deacons 
of the New Covenant ;” and, in clas- 
sical Greek, Hermes the deacon of the 
Olympian deities. 

*® Acts viii. That this was not 
Philip the Apostle is clear from the 
action of the Apostles at Jerusalem, 
in sending Peter and John to give 
the Holy Spirit to the converts at 
Samaria. 
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Still more conspicuous was Stephen for his faith and the pow: 
er of his teaching, and the wonders and miracles he perform- 
ed. His zeal soon earned for him the glory of being the Pro- 
tomartyr of the Christian Church. 

9. The success of Stephen was, for some reason, peculiar- 
ly odious to the Hellenistic Jews, who formed a sort of com- 
bined opposition to him. - These opponents belonged to “the 
synagogue of the Libertines, and Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, 
and of those from Cilicia and Asia.” ** The Cyrenians and 
Alexandrians represented the Jews of Africa, who were very 
numerous in those two capitals. The Asiatics represent those 
of Western Asia in general, and not only of the province; 
and the express mention of the Cilicians prepares us for the 
part taken by Saur or Tarsus. Hitherto the Sadducees had 
taken the lead in resisting Christianity, chiefly from motives 
of policy; and the Pharisees had stood aloof, feeling some 
favor toward the teachers of a resurrection. But now the 
latter party were committed to the conflict by the zeal of the 
Hellenists for the traditions of the law. Worsted in argu- 
ment by Stephen’s wisdom and spiritual power, they suborned 
{as against his Master) false witnesses, who accused him be-~ 

_ fore the Sanhedrim of blasphemy against the Temple and the 
Law, in saying that Jesus of Nazareth should destroy the holy 
place and change the institutions of Moses. The presence 
which Christ had promised to his disciples was shown, be- 
fore Stephen opened his lips, by the very aspect of his counte- 
nance, which seemed to all in the ‘council like that of an 
angel.” 

The defense which he made, on the invitation of the high- ~ 
priest, is one of the most memorable passages of the New 
Testament. It places the truth of Christianity on the basis 
of its relation to the history of the Old Covenant. That his- 
tory is recounted, from the call of Abraham to the mission of 
Moses, to prove that, in the whole process of forming the 
Jewish state and laws, there was a gradually developed cove- 
nant and promise of better things, which was as constantly 
resisted by the unbelief and apostasy of the people. While 
thus laying the ground for retorting upon his accusers the 
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41 ¢¢ Tibertines ” is a Latin word— 
Libertini—that is, ‘‘ freedmen.”’ The 
Libertini here mentioned are proba- 
bly Jews who, having been taken pris- 
oners by Pompey and other Roman 
generals in the Syrian wars, had been 
reduced to slavery, and had afterward 


been emancipated, and returned, per- 
manently or for a time, to the country 
of their fathers. Of the existenee 
of a large body of Jews in this posi- 
tion at Rome we have abundant evi- 
dence. 

® Acts vi. 9-10. 
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charge that it was they and their fathers who haa made void 
the law, he displays in the disobedience of the Israelites te 
Moses a prophetic sign of their own rebellion against the 
prophet whom God raised. up, as he had raised him,” nay, 
whom they had actually resisted in the person of the ” Angel” 
who was with the congregation in the wilderness. 

Then, as bearing upon the other charge of blasphemously 
foretelling the destruction of the Temple, he shows how, 
though they had the tabernacle of witness in the wilderness, 
they had plunged into every form of idolatry, and taken up 
the tabernacle of Moloch; and, passing on to the bringing in 
of the tabernacle by Joshua, and Solomon’s performance of 
his father’s desire to build a house for God, he comes boldly 
to the great point in dispute. Not in his own words, but in 
those used by Solomon himself at the very dedication of the 
Temple, and re-echoed by Isaiah, he declares that the Most 
High Jehovah has a truer and far nobler dwelling than any 
house that man can build him,—the temple of the universe 
which His own hand hath made, and of whose materials man 
can at best frame some small part into a house, which is God’s 
work before it is theirs. The inference from the whole argu- 
ment is that hypocrisy lay at the root of their pretended zeal 
for the Law they had ever broken and the Temple they had 
constantly profaned, while blind to the spiritual sense and use 
of both. Overpowered with holy indignation, the accused 
becomes the accuser, denouncing his judges as the betrayers 
and murderers of the Just One, each one of whose prophets 
_ their fathers had persecuted and slain. The whole argument 

is summed up in ‘the one phrase, “ Ye stiff-necked ”—the epi- 
thet “ye” who, while 
boasting of circumcision, are “ uncircumcised in heart and 
ears, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, 
so do ye.” The whole course of their history is brought to 
this point, that they themselves had never kept the law, which 
they falsely charged him with blaspheming, though they had 
“received it by the dispensation of angels.’ 

Stung to their very hearts, they threw Se all the restraints 
of a judicial court, gnashing ‘their teeth for rage, as they cut 
short his defense. Amid the tumult, Stephen stood gazing 
up to heaven, and saying, with calm rapture, —“ Behold I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on the right 
hand of God;”—not sitting, as is elsewhere said, but as it 





°48-The phraso “a prophet like unto me” (y. 87) misleads the English 
reader. 
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were stepping forward to welcome the first martyr into 
heaven. ‘Their rage now passed all bounds. Stopping their 
ears against his blasphemy, and not staying even to pass sen- 
tence, they rushed upon him as one man, hurried him out ot 
the city, and stoned him to death. His last words were those 
of his Master on the cross, commending his spirit to the Lord 
Jesus himself, as to God, and praying for his murderers, that 
the sin might not be laid to their charge. . “ And when he had 
said this, he fell asleep,” is the language in which the sacred 
writer closes the scene of violence with holy calmness, and 
with the glorious hope of an awakening to eternal life.** The 
zeal and courage of the same class of converts to which 
Stephen himself belonged, the Hellenists and proselytes, who 
are included under the general denomination of “devout 
men,” honored his mangled remains with an amount. of 
funeral state and lamentation expressed. by two words which 
are used only here in the New Testament.*° 

“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
Never was this more true than in the death of Stephen. 
Among the Hellenists of Cilicia, who had provoked the con- 
troversy, was “a young man named Saut,” a Jew of Tarsus, 
_of the tribe of Benjamin, of the purest descent, who had been 
brought up a disciple of the great Rabban Gamaliel. We 
have his own testimony to that blind zeal for the law, which 
led him to take a part in Stephen’s death only second to that 
of the witnesses themselves, by taking charge of their clothes, 
while they cast the first stones, as directed by the law; and 
we haye too his own bitter and repeated confession of that 
great sin. Yet this was the very man raised up by God to 


supply the place of Stephen. 


44 ExouunOn : the word properly de- 
scribes the retiring to rest in one’s 
bed. The same truth is embodied 
in the beautiful name for a place of 
Christian burial, cemetery (couunrnps- 
ov, a sleeping-place), fur which some 
have most perversely substituted the 
heathen Necropolis, as if they wished 
to contradict the words, “ He is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” ‘The martyrdom 
of Stephen is connected with the dis- 
puted question, whether the Sanhe- 
drim had at this time the power of 
inflicting death, The truth seems to 
be that their turbulent spirit was ever 





ready to break through the restraints 
imposed upon them by the Roman | 
R2 


St. Luke suggests this con- 


government, The execution of Ste- 
phen seems to have been a tumultu- 
ous proceeding during a suspension 
of the Roman government, as will 
presently be seen. There was an 
occasion on which Christ himself 
narrowly escaped stoning within the 
precinets of the Temple (John viii. 
59). The scene of the martyrdom 
has been variously fixed by tradition 
at the Damascus gate on the north of 
the city, and at the gate on the east- 
ern wall at the end of the Via Dolo- 
rosa, now called St. Stephen’s Gate. 
49 Acts viii. 2: cuvexdptoay ob 
rov Drégavoy dvdpec evaBetc kal émrot 
hoavro Kom ET OY peyay im adry. 
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nection by the words, “And Saul was consenting to his 
death.” ** — 

The saying of Augustin—“ Si Stephanus non orasset, eccle- 
sia Paulum non haberet”—beautifully expresses the view of 
Stephen’s position as the forerunner of St. Paul. But it is an 
aspect that has been much more forcibly drawn out in mod- 
ern times. Not only was his martyrdom (in all probability) 
the first means of converting St. Paul, in whose conversion 
Stephen’s prayer for his murderers was fulfilled and whose 
conscience always bore the sting of that day’s great crime; 
but in his doctrine also he was the anticipator, as, had he lived, 
he would have been the propagator, of the new phase of 
Christianity, of which St. Paul became the main support. His 
dentinciations of local worship—the stress which he lays upon 
the spiritual side of Jewish history—his freedom in treating 
that history—the very turns of expression that he uses—are 
all Pauline. The discourses and epistles of St. Paul repro- 
duce both the arguments and phraseology which he had heard 
from St. Stephen’s lips; for we can not doubt that Paul was 
present in the Sanhedrim, though he was not qualified to 
vote.” *” 

The martyrdom of Stephen forms an epoch in the early 
history of the Church, the date of which is the more interest- 
ing on account of its bearing upon St. Pauls life. But the nar- 
rative in the Acts supplies us with no chronological data, from 
the day of Pentecost in a.p, 30 down to the famine under 
Claudius and the death of Herod Agrippa I. in a.p. 44. One 
tradition fixes the martyrdom of Stephen as early as a.p. 80; 
but it,is quite incredible that the events of the first seven 
chapters of the Acts should have been crowded into a single 
year; nor could so early a date be reconciled with the few 
certain indications concerning the period of Paul’s conversion. 
That this event followed at no long interval after Stephen’s mar- 
tyrdom seems clear; and various indications concur to place 
it somewhere within the limits of Caligula’s four years’ reign. 
Coming to narrower limits, we shall see presently that the 
srongest arguments and the best modern opinions concur in 
fixing the conversion of St. Paul about a.p. 37. Nor are we 
without some weighty independent evidence to confirm the 


4° Acts viii. 1: separated from their | the perseeution, however, which fol- 
connection by the division of the | lowed the death of Stephen, Saul ap- 
chapters. pears giving his vote as a full mem- 

“7 Acts xvii. 24; Galatians iii. 19;) ber of the Sanhedrim. Acts xxvi. 
Romans ii. 17-29. See Conybeare | 10: dvapoupévwy re adtav karhveyea 
and Howson’s St. Paul, chap. ii. In| Wygov. 
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date thus suggested for the martyrdom of St. Stephen. Such 
acts of violence, in contempt of the Roman prerogative of life 
and death, were usually perpetrated during a vacancy in the 
procuratorship of Judea. An example occurs in the martyr- 
dom of James the Just, in the interval between the death of 
Festus and the arrival of Albinus as his successor (a.p. 62); 
when, just like Stephen and those who suffered after him, 
James and other Christians were condemned by the. Sanhe- 
diim, at the instance of the high-priest Ananus, and stoned to 
death. In the present case, the evidence for an interregnum 
in the procuratorship is all the stronger from the repeated 
exetutions which marked the. persecution that ensued on the 
death of Stephen.** Now we are able to fix the date of such 
an interregnum. It was in the latter part of a.p. 36 that 
Pilate was summoned before Vitellius, the prefect of Syria, 
on the complaint of the Samaritans, against whom he had 
perpetrated his crowning outrage. He was deposed by Vi- 
tellius, and sent to Rome for trial by the emperor ; but, before 
his arrival, Tiberius had died, on the 16th of March a.p. 37. 
Pilate’s departure from Judea must, therefore, be placed just 
at the end of a.p. 86; and no successor arrived for a consid- 
~ erable time. Meanwhile, Vitellius visited Jerusalem, with 
Herod Antipas, at the Passover (March 19th) of a.p. 37; 
when he deposed Joseph Caiaphas, the creature of Pilate, 
from the high-priesthood. Having left the city on his return 
to Antioch, he received orders from Tiberius to aid Herod in 
his war against Aretas. Therefore, retracing his steps to- 
ward Arabia Petrea, Vitellius was again at Jerusalem at 
Pentecost (May 9th). On the arrival of the news of tho 
death of Tiberius, four days after the Feast, Vitellius left 
Jerusalem, abandoning the cause of Herod. Here, then, was 
just one of those opportunities of which Jewish turbulence 
was ever ready to take advantage. Moreover, it was almost 
always at one of the great festivals that these outbreaks took 
place ; and such a season is indicated by the presence of a 
large body of Hellenists at Jerusalem, just as at the great 
Pentecost of Acts ii., and at the Feast when Paul was seized. 
All this points to the Pentecost, May, a.p. 37, as the date of 
Stephen’s martyrdom; but it would also be consistent with 
the general tenor of the argument to infer that the event 
took place either about the Passover of that year, or at the 
Feast of Tabernacles of a.p. 36, when Pilate’s authority was 
tottering and he may have been ready to connive at any act of 


48 Acts xxvi. 10. 
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violence committed by Caiaphas and his party. On the 
latter supposition, the period of anarchy following the dis- 
grace of Pilate would prolong the opportunity for the perse- 
cution conducted by Saul. At all events, these arguments, 
with the mutual confirmation of the dates for the martyrdom 
of Stephen and the conversion of Saul, which evidently fol- 
lowed close upon it, seem clearly to bring both events within 
the compass cf a year, from the autumn of 4.p. 36 to the 
autumn of a.p. 37.*°° 

§ 10. This first triumph of the foes of Christianity gave 
the signal for a general persecution, into which Saul entered 
with the fiercest zeal, committing men and women alike to 
prison, scourging them in the synagogues, and trying to make 
them blaspheme the name of Christ, and giving his vote for 
the death of those on whom the Sanhedrim usurped the pow- 
er of passing capital sentence. The result was a general dis- 
persion of the disciples from Jerusalem, the Apostles, how- 
ever, remaining to watch over the common welfare. This 
movement was the first great cause of the Gospel being car- 
ried beyond the confines of Judsa:—‘ They that were scat- 
tered abroad went in different directions, preaching the 
word.” *® We shall see presently that some “of them went 
through Pheenicia into Syria as far as Antioch, and across to 
the island of Cyprus, confining their ministry at first to the 
Jews, but soon venturing to preach Christ to the Greeks at 
Antioch.” Meanwhile the narrative of St. Luke follows the 
progress of the Gospel in the Holy Land, through the three 
great steps of the conversion of the Samaritans, of the Ethio- 
pian eunuch, and of the Roman centurion, both of whom 
were already proselytes. ‘Thus early are the representatives 
of races alien to the Jews, both at home and in the regions of 
the east, south and west, brought into the Church, while the 
conversion of Saul prepares for the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles. 

The daily ministrations of relief probably ceased with the 
dispersion of the disciples; and Philip, the worthy colleague 
of Stephen, went and preached .Christ in the city of Sama- 
ria,” a work which the Jewish prejudices of most of the dis- 


i* Lewin, Masti Sacri, Introd. chap.] Comp. chap. xiv. § 10: On the 
ix., and s, a. A.p. 87.. The above} Chronology of Paul’s Life. 
argument is in substance that of Mr.| ** Acts vili.4. © Acts xi. 19, 20. 
Lewin, who adopts the date of Pen-} °' Acts viii. 5. The absence of the 
tecost. A.D. 37, without absolutely re-| definite article leaves room for the 
jecting those of Passover a.p. 37, | supposition that this “ city of Sama- 
or Tabernacles (Sept. 24, a.p. 86).! ria” may have been Sychar; but is 
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ciples would have prevented, their undertaking. How far 
our Lord’s own ministry at Sychar (Shechem) had affected 
the Samaritans in general, we can hardly judge, unless per- 
haps from his rejection by one of their villages. But since 
that time, the people of the ,city had been entirely led away 
by the arts of a magician named Srtmon (usually called Si- 
mon Magus), who seems to have given himself out and to 
have been received as the Messiah. But his tricks of sorcery 
could bear no comparison with the simple power of Philip’s 
miracles, casting out unclean spirits, and healing the palsied 
and the lame. The people received his preaching of the 
kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ with joyful 
unanimity, and both men and women were baptized. Simon, 
not the only impostor of his class who has seen gain in the 
profession of godliness—perhaps too, with the ordinary mix- 
ture of self-deception, fancying that he might learn new arts 
from Philip’s superior skill—Simon was himself baptized, 
and remained with Philip, wondering at his miracles.” 
Meanwhile, the tidings reached Jerusalem; and Peter and 
John being sent by the Apostles to Samaria, conferred on the 
converts the gift of the Holy Ghost. This new wonder was 
a fresh stimulus to Simon’s lust of power and gain. He of- 
fered money to the Apostles, as the price of their giving him 
the same power. Peter’s indignant rebuke and exhortation 
to repentance so far affected Simon that he asked the Apos- 
tles to pray for him, that he might escape the sentence they 
had denounced ; but he gave no sign of genuine repentance. 
His later history is obscured by superstitious legends, but 
thus much seems clear—that he continued to mix the profes- 
sion of a spurious Christianity with the practice of his mag- 
ical arts, and that he came to a miserable end.* The two 
Apostles did not return to Jerusalem till they had preached 
throughout the country of the Samaritans.” 

§ 11. Meanwhile Philip was directed by an angel to follow 
the road from Jerusalem to Gaza through the south-western 
desert. There was another traveler before him on the way, 
an Ethiopian eunuch, who held high office at the court of 
Candace, queen of the great Ethiopian monarchy which had 


commonly understood of Samaria it-| °* Vers. 19-24. 3 
self, the Roman Sebaste. 5 On the later history of Simon 
2 Acts viii. 5-13. Magus, see Notes and Illustrations. 


*8 Vers. 14-17. Not, however, by |The memory of his peculiar guilt has 
their own powers but by prayer, ac-| been perpetuated in the word simony, 
companied with the laying on of their|as applied to all traffic in spiritual 
hands. ‘ offices. 59 Acts vill. 25- 
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long flourished to the south of Egypt with its capital at Me 
roé."’” Even in that remote region, a large body of Jews had 
been established under the Eeyptian King Psammetichus, 
and this Ethiopian minister had become a “proselyte.®* He 
had performed the long journey to worship at Jerusalem ; 

and the great events that had occurred there may have influ. 
enced the religious meditations which occupied him as his 
chariot bore him leisurely toward the frontier. For he was 
reading aloud Isaiah’s great prophecy of Christ’s sufferings, 
and wondering what the prophet meant. Atthe impulse of the 
Spirit, Philip ran forward to overtake the chariot, and broke 
in with a question which led the eunuch to ask him to mount 
the chariot; and, as they went along, Philip preached to him 
Christ from the text furnished by the prophet. As he spoke, 
the true light shone into the mind of the pious and docile 
learner; and, when a poo! or spring of water by the roadside 
suggested to him the question, “ What prevents my being 
baptized ?’—Philip complied at once.” The chariot is stop- 
ped. - Both descend from it to the water; and both were re- 
turning to it after the act of baptism was performed, when 
the Spirit caught away Philip from the eyes of the eunuch, 
who went on his way rejoicing. How far he was instrumental 
in spreading the Gospel among his countrymen we know not; 
for our information of the planting of Christianity in Abys- 
sinia and Sennaar (the region about Meroé) dates only from 
the fourth century. But his story is most memorable as a 
leading example of individual conversion and as a lesson not 
to limit God’s methods of working it. Meanwhile Philip 
went on his mission to the cities of the Philistine plain, from 
Azotus (Ashdod) where he was again first. seen, through all 
the maritime region as far as Cesarea. At that city he 
seems to have fixed his abode; for we find him there, eight- 
een or nineteen years later, receiving Paul and his companions ~ 
- into his house, on their final journey to Jerusalem. He was 
still remembered as one “of the Seven,” but was also dis- 
tinguished by the title of “ Evangelist;” and he had four 
daughters endowed with prophetic, gifts." We are not with- 
out some indication of the date of these transactions, The 
eunuch was of course returning from one of the three great 


57 Candace is a title, like Pharaoh. 
Dion Cass. (liv. 5) and other ancient 
authors mention queens of Meroé 
With this name. * 

“8 Some suppose him to be a Jew, 
but St. Luke calls him dnp Aiioy. 


°° The question and answer in ver. 
37 are spurious, the addition of one 
who could not see that the eunuch had 
already shown the spirit of true faith, 

° Acts viii. 16-40. 

1 Acts xxi. 8-10. 
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festivals, and which that was may perhaps be inferred from 
the fact that.the Book of Isaiah furnished the lessons for the 
Feast of Tabernacles. Vf the force of this argument be ad- 
mitted, the conversion of the eunuch will be placed after the 
Feast of Tabernacles in a.p. 37 or 38; according as we as 
sign the earlier or later date to Stephen’s martyrdom. 

§ 12. The same city of Caesarea, the Roman capital of Ju- 
dza, was the scene of the third great step in the spread of 
the Gospel within the Holy Land, the conversion of the cen- 
turion Cornelius. Besides their relative national positions, 
there was still another difference between the two cases :— 
the eunuch seems to have been a “ proselyte of righteousness,” 
fully received into the Jewish Church by circumcision; but 
Cornelius and his friends were uncircumcised,” and so only 
“ proselytes of the gate.” Though their conversion did not 
take place till after that greater event which raised up the 
chosen messenger of the Gospel to the Gentiles, it is mention- 
ed by anticipation here, in connection with that of the out- 
cast Samaritans, and of the more favored Ethiopian proselyte. 

We pause, therefore, at the point at which the preaching 
of the Gospel, begun from Jerusalem according to Christ’s 
command, had embraced all classes of the Jewish name—the 
pure Jews and the despised Samaritans, the representatives 
of the Dispersion, and the circumcised proselyte from the far 
southern region which Christ himself had ealled the ends of 
the earth. Such were the results accomplished about the 
epoch marked by the death of the Emperor Tiberius (4.p. 37,) 
and distinguished also, as we have-already seen, by the: dis- 
grace of Caiaphas and Pilate, the two chief actors in the 
death of Christ. 


CNAcis XH2S exis: 





NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 





SIMON MAGUS. 


Tux history of Simon Magus is a 
remarkable one. According to Jus- 
tin Martyr (Apol. i. 26) he was born 
at Gitton, a village of Samaria, iden- 
tified with the modern Kuryet Jit, 
near Nabulus. He was probably ed- 





ucated at Alexandria, and there be- 
came acquainted with the eclectic 
tenets of the Gnostic school. Either 
then or subsequently he was a pupil 
of Dositheus, who preceded him as a 
teacher of Gnosticism in Samaria, and 
whom he supplanted with the aid of 
Cleobius. He is first introduced to 
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us in the Bible as practicing magical 
arts in a city of Samaria, perhaps 
Sychar (Acts vili. 5: comp. John iy. 
5), and with such success, that he was 
pronounced to be ‘‘ the power of God 
which is called great’? * (Acts viii. 
10). Simon’s history, subsequently 
to his meeting with Peter, is involved 
in difficulties. Early Church histo- 
rians depict him as the pertinacious 
foe of the Apostle Peter, whose move- 
ments he followed for the purpose of 
secking encounters, in which he was 
signally defeated. In his journeys 
he was accompanied by a female 
named Helena, who had previously 
been a prostitute at Tyre, but who 


was now elevated to the position of | 


his évo.at or divine intelligence. 
Ilis first encounter with Peter took 
place at Cxesarea Stratonis (accord- 
ing to the Constitutiones Apostolice, 
vi. 8), whence he followed the Apostle 
to Rome. Eusebius makes no men- 
tion of this first encounter, but repre- 
sents Simon’s journey to Rome as fol- 
lowing immediately after the inter- 
view recorded in Scripture (HZ. £. ii. 
1+); but his chronological statements 
are evidently confused; for in the 
very same chapter he states that the 


*The A. V. omits the word ckadoupnévn, and 
renders the words ‘+ the great power of God." 


But this is to lose the whole point of the des- | _. . * 
| vi. 9); overcome with vexation, he 


ignation. The Samaritans described the an- 
gels as dvvauecs, 7. @., uncreated influences 
proceeding from God. They intended to dis- 
tinguish Simon from such au order of beings 
by adding the words ‘+ which is ealled great,” 
meaning thereby the source of all power: in 
other words, the Supreme Deity. Simon was 
recognized as the incarnation of this power. 
Ile announced himself as in a special sense 
‘some great one” (Acts viii. 9). 

tIn the évvoca, as embodied in Helena’s 
person, we recognize the dualistic element of 
Gnost'cism, derived from the Manichean sys- 
tem. The Gnostics appear to have recog: 
nized the ddévaurs and the évvoca, as the two 
original principles from whose junction all be- 
ings emanated. Simon and Helena were the 
incarnations in which these principles re- 
aided. 


Notes and Illustrations. 
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| meeting between the two at Rome 
took place in the reign of Claudius, 
some ten years after the events in 
Samaria. Justin Martyr, with great- 
er consistency, represents Simon as 
having visited Rome in the reign of 
Claudius, and omits all notice of an 
encounter with Peter. His success 
there was so. great that he was dei- 
fied, and a statue was erected in his 
honor, with the inscription ‘‘ Simoni 
Deo Sancto” (Apol. i. 26, 56). The 
above statements can be reconciled 
only by assuming that Simon made 
two expeditions to Rome, the first in 
the reign of Claudius, the second, in 
which he encountered Peter, in the 
reign of Nero, about the year 68: 
and even this takes for granted the 
disputed fact of St. Peter’s visit to 
Rome. His death is associated with 
the meeting in question: according 
to Hippolytus, the earliest authority 
on the subject, Simon was buried 
alive at his own request, in the confi- 
dent assurance that he would rise 
again on the third day (Adv. Her. 
vi. 20). According to another ac- 
count, he attempted to fly in proof 
of his supernatural power; in answer 
to the prayers of Peter, he fell and 
sustained a fracture of his thigh and 
ankle bones ( Constitut. Apostol. ii. 14, 


committed suicide (Arnob. Adv. Gent. 
ii. 7). Simon is generally pronounced 
by early writers to have been the 
founder of heresy. It is difficult to 
understand how he was guilty of her- 
esy in the proper sense of the term, 
inasmuch as he was not a Christian: 
perhaps it refers to his attempt to com- 
bine Christianity with Gnosticism. 
He is also reported tc have forged 
works professing to emanate from 
| Christ and his disciples. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CHAPTER XIV. 


CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL, A.D. 37-40. 


§1. Subject of the Second Part of the Acts—Its relation. to St. Paul’s 
KEpistles—Outline of St. Paul’s life—His first appearance, as a perse- 
cutor—Review of his life. § 2. Saul’s birthplace and parentage—His 
Roman citizenship. § 3. His trade of tent-making—His education in 
Greek learning at Tarsus, and in Rabbinical lore at Jerusalem. § 4. 
His rigid Pharisaism, and zeal for the law—His persecuting spirit, in 
its relation to the teaching of Gamaliel—Confessions of his own state 
of mind. § 5. His part in the martyrdom of Stephen and the ensuing 
persecution. § 6. The three accounts of St. Paul’s conversion—(i.) The 
light, and Paul’s vision of Jesus—(ii.) The sound, and Paul’s colloquy 
with the Lord—The part of the by-standers in the scene—Its outward 
and inward aspects—(iii.) The return to Damascus, and mission of 
Ananias—Paul restored to sight, and baptized. § 7. His conversion 
an evidence of the truth of Christianity. § 8. His designation to the 
Apostleship—His ministry at Damascus and retreat to Arabia—His es- 
cape from Damascus to Jerusalem (his first visit after his conversion )— 
His reception by the Apostles and the Churech—His relations to Peter. 
§ 9. His vision in the Temple, and full commission to the Gentiles. 
§ 10. The Churches of Judea rest and prosper—Chronology of the 
Acts, and especially of St. Paul’s life—The rest of the Churehes view- 
ed in relation to the state of Judea under CaLicuLa, 
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§ 1. Tux last chapter opened with a remark on the mistake 
of viewing the “ Acts” as a biographical history of the Apos- 
tles. A similar caution may be given against looking upon 
the latter part of the book as a biography of St. Paul. “The 
Apostle of the Gentiles” is the central figure, because the Con- 
version of the Gentiles is the main subject; and for some 
time the Church at Jerusalem is still kept in view. This por- 
tion of the history, however, requires to be illustrated by all 
that we can learn of the Apostle’s life. For this the materials 
are to be found in a comparison of Paul’s Epistles with the 
“ Acts.” Such a comparison was long since developed by 
Paley into a powerful confirmation of the truth of the Gospel 
which Paul preached.* More searching criticism has revealed 
new difficulties; but the more they are discussed, the more 
do they illustrate the soundness of the main argument. That 
argument is the more forcible from the obvious fact, that the 
Epistles were written without any reference to the history ; 
nor does tae canon of the New Testament indicate any at- 
tempt to combine them with it, so as to form what we should 
call in modern phrase the Apostle’s “ Life and Letters.” The 
early traditions of the Church appear to have left almost un- 
touched the space of time for which we possess those sacred 
and abundant sources of knowledge; and they aim only at 
supplying a few particulars in the biography beyond the 
points at which the narrative of the Acts begins and termi- 
nates. 


Conversion of St. Paul. 


While bearing in mind the 


? Since Paley’s Hore Pauline, the 
most important works on the subject 
have been The Life and Letters of St. 
Paul, by Conybeare and Howson, and 
the Life of St. Paul and the Fasti 
Sacri of Mr. Lewin. What amount 
of agreement and discrepancy may 
be observed between the Acts and the 
Epistles is a much disputed question. 
The most adverse and extreme criti- 
cism is represented by Dr. Baur of 
Tiibingen, who finds so much opposi- 
tion between what he holds to be the 
few authentic Pauline Epistles and 
the Acts of the Apostles, that he pro- 
nounces the history to be an interest- 
ed fiction. But his eriticism is the 
very caricature of captiousness. We 
have but to imagine it applied to any 
history and letters of acknowledged 





caution against regarding the 


authenticity, and we feel irresistibly 
how arbitrary and unhistorical it is. 
Putting aside this extreme view, it is 
not to be denied that difficulties are 
to be met with in reconciling com- 
pletely the Acts and the ‘received 
Epistles of St. Paul. What the so- 
lutions of such difficulties may be, 
whether there are any direct contra- 
dictions, how far the apparent differ- 
ences may be due to the purpose of 
the respective writers, by what ar- 
rangement all the facts presented to 
us may best be dovetailed together— 
these are the various questions which 
have given so much occupation to the 
critics and expositors of St. Paul, 
and upon some of which it seems to 
be yet impossible to arrive at a deci- 
sive conclusion, 
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subsequent narrative as a biography of St. Paul, it will gain 
much in interest and clearness, if we first distinctly mark the 
following great epochs of his life: 


I. His First appearance at Jerusalem, as a Perseeutor. 
Il. His Conversion on the way to Damascus. 
Il. His Introduction to the Apostles at Jerusalem, and 
retirement for a time to Tarsus. 
IV. His Labvors at Antioch, and visit to Jerusalem in a.p. 
44, 
V. His First Missionary Journey, in Asia Minor. 
VI. His Visit to Jerusalem about the Gentiles. 
VII. His Second Missionary Journey, and Introduction 
- of the Gospel into Europe. 
VIL. His Third Missionary Journey, and long Stay at 
Ephesus. 
IX. His Seizure at Jerusalem and Imprisonment at Ces- 
area. 
X. His Voyage to Rome, and Lirst Imprisonment. 
XI. His Release, and subsequent labors. 
XII. His Second Imprisonment, and Martyrdom. 


Sav is first introduced to us in connection with the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, and the persecution which ensued thereon. 
‘When the disciples were scattered by this persecution, Saul 
pursued them with a fury which Luke describes by the same 
image that the poets use of the monster Typhoéus, “ breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the 
Lord ;”? or, to use his own words, “ Being exceedingly mad . 
against them, I persecuted them even to strange cities.”* 
Among these cities was old Damascus, which had recently 
been transferred from Herod Antipas to Aretas, the King of 
_ Arabia Petrzea, whose daughter Herod had put away, in order 
to marry his own niece and sister-in-law, Herodias. War had 
broken out between the two princes about their boundaries ; 
and the Jews, who were very numerous at Damascus, es- 
poused the cause of Aretas, and viewed Herod’s defeat as a 
judgment for the death of John. It was therefore natural 
that Aretas should befriend the Jews, so as to give facilities for 
carrying out the jurisdiction which the great Sanhedrim at Je 
rusalem claimed over their countrymen in foreign cities. At 
all events, Saul must have relied on being able to execute the 
commission which he sought and obtained from the high- 


2 Acts ix. 1. 3 Acts xxvi. 11. 
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priests to the synagogues at Damascus, to bring all the disci- 
ples he could find there, men or women, bound, to Jerusalem.* 
About the same time that Philip was plodding alone on the 
desert way from Jerusalem to Gaza, the fiery young Phar- 
isee was riding with his retinue in the opposite direction 
through the Syrian desert.” The unexpected crisis which 
hung over him invites us to cast back a glance upon his for- 
mer life. 

§ 2. “I verily am a Jew, born in Tarsus, of Cilicia (a citizen 
of no mean city), but brought up in this ‘city (Jerusalem) at 
the feet of Gamaliel,” ° “ circumcised the eighth day, of the 
stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, as to the law a Pharisee:”?—such are Paul’s de- 
scriptions of himself, to which the traditions of the Fathers 
scarcely add any trustworthy information. 

We see that he belonged to a Jewish family of “the Dis- 
persion,” but:of the purest Hebrew blood, and preserving the 
record of its descent from the tribe which had already given 
a king to Israel in the person of another Saut, for such was 
the Jewish name that he derived from his parents.° He was 
a “freeborn” citizen of Rome, inheriting from his father 
those privileges which he so often claimed in a spirit that 
serves as a pattern of the value that Christians should set 
upon their political rights. It is a common error to suppose 
that Saul’s father enjoyed the Roman citizenship simply as an 
inhabitant of Tarsus. It is true that the capital of the proy- 
ince of Cilicia, placed on the banks of the Cydnus, in the nar- 
row fertile plain between the Mediterranean and the snowy 
peaks of Taurus, at the conflux of the commerce between Asia 
Minor and the East, well deserved the epithet applied to it by 
its most distinguished son: it was “no mean city ;” but yet it 
neither ranked as a municipiwm nor a colonia ; and its posi- 
tion as a “ free city” (dibera civitas) did not entitle its sons 


to the Roman franchise. It is conjectured, therefore, that 


* Actsix. 1,2. The understanding 
hetweea the Jews of Damascus and 
the Arabian governor is seen in the 
measures which they afterward con- 
certed against St. Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 
32. 

°We may take it for granted, with 
the artists, that the journey was per- 


formed on horseback, though the sa- | 


ered narrative is silent on the point. 
® Acts xxil. 8, xxi. 39. 
7 Philipp. iii. 5 





The story mentioned by Jerome, 
that St. Paui’s parents lived at Gis- 
chala in Galilee, and that, having 
been born there, the infant Saul em- 
igrated with his parents to ‘Tarsus 
upon the taking of that city by the 
Romans, is inconsistent with the fact 
that Gischala was not taken until a 
much later time, and with the Apos- 
tle’s own statement that he was born 
at Tarsus (Acts xxii. 3). 


Tis father also was a Pharisee, Acts xxiii. & 
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this privilege had been conferred upon Saul’s father as the re- 
ward of services rendered during the civil wars; and we have 
many other examples of the enjoyment of: the franchise by 
Jews.” 

§ 3. The traveler observes at the present day the plain of 
Tarsus dotted over with the black tents of goat’s-hair, under 
which the people live while gathering in their harvest. Ci- 
licia was famed of old for the manufacture of this goat’s-hair 
cloth, which was called Cilicium ; and Saul was brought up 
to the occupation of a tent-maker.’® The excellent custom of 
the Jews to teach every youth some trade, whether he had to 
earn his living by it or not, afterward enabled the Apostle— 
when such independence was of vital consequence to his min- 
isterial success—to labor with his own hands, and so to make 
the Gospel without charge to the disciples.* It by no means 
follows that the family were in a necessitous condition; and 
the contrary may be inferred from the liberal education 
which St. Paul received. To that acquisition of the Greek 
language, which the situation and commercial activity of Tar- 
sus made almost a matter of course, he added such an ac- 
quaintance with Hellenic literature, as not only to quote free- 
ly from Greek poets,” but to prove himself familiar with the 
very spirit of Hellenism. These accomplishments, together 
with the influence which the general atmosphere of a high- 
ly-cultivated Greek community must have had upon his sus- 
ceptible nature, formed in no small degree his peculiar 
qualifications for the special part to which he was called 
in the diffusion of Christianity, as the “ Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles.” 

§ 4. But, though Hellenistic, his family were not Hellenizing. 
A “Hebrew of the Hebrews,” he was early sent to Jerusalem, 
to be “ brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, and tanght accord- 
ing to the most perfect manner of the law of the fathers.” ’* 
Here he added to that perfect familiarity with the Septuagint, 


*The names of Junia and Lucius, 
which occur among those of his kin- 
dred (Rom. xvi.), seem to furnish ev- 
idence of his Roman connections ; 
and his own name of Paulus, which 
is commonly assumed to have been 
adopted upon the conversion of Ser- 
gius Paulus, may have been derived 
much earlier from his Roman citizen- 
ship. The Greek names which occur 
in the same list mark the Greck con- 
nections of the Hellenistic Jew. (Sec 





Conybeare and Towson, vol. i. ch. 
ii.) 

0 cenvorrowdc, Acts Xviil. 3. 

1 Acts xx. 84; 1 Cor. iv. 12; 2 
Cor. xi. 9, xii. 18, 14; 1 ‘Thess. ii. 9; 
2 Thess. iii. 8. 

1: Acts xviii. 28; Tit. i. 2. 

8 Especially in the opening of the 
Epistle to the Romans, and in many 
passages of those to the Corinthians. 

4 Acts xxii. 8, where the word 
dvarelpaypévoc implies that he re - 
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which as an Hellenist he had been taught from his childhood, 
a complete knowledge of Hebrew and of the Hebrew Script- 
ures,’® as well as the whole mass of the traditional lore of the 
Pharisaic school. The profound learning which lies at the 
basis of all the reasonings of his Epistles confirms his own ac- 
count of the rapid progress which he made in the Jews’ re- 
ligion above many of his contemporaries.’® But Saul was no 
mere intellectual student. The young Pharisee had already 
acquired among “his own people” a reputation for sanctity 
of life and strict. observance of all the traditions of the sect, 
which he more than maintained at Jerusalem. He could 
afterward confidently appeal to the knowledge of all the Jews, 
that “after the most straitest sect of thcir religion he lived a 
Pharisee ;” " nay, he could boast with a good conscience, that 
he was blameless as touching the righteuosness which is in 
the law.” Paul was no converted profligate; and thus 
far he is an example of that course of divine grace which 
visits with new light and life the cultivated intellect ‘and the 
well-regulated character. But those qualifying words point to 
the greater virtues which he did not possess ; and his frequent 
ironical allusions to “ glorying,” “ boasting,” and “ pleasing 
men,” confess the stigma which Christ had stamped upon the 
Pharisees, who “ received honor one of another,” and “ loved 
the praise of men more than the praise of God.” His own 
sorrowful confession marks his highest reputation among the 
Jews as a state of “ignorance and unbelief” —ignorance of 
the true meaning of the Scriptures in which he was so pro- 
ficient, and unbelief in their spiritual sense." But his dark- 
ness was not that of the cold night of scepticism. The 
same enthusiastic temperament which afterward bore him 
on through the many “perils” ” of his apostolic course, 
broke out in youth as a fierce zeal for the traditions of the 
fathers.” 

When Paul afterward came forward as the great opponent 
of the false interpretation of the law, it was at least impossi- 
ble to charge him with ignorance or indifference upon the 


ceived his edneation chiefly at Jeru-| Cilicia about the affair of Piso and 
salem. The phrase ‘‘at the feet of | the death of Germanicus. 

Gamaliel ” is not merely a figure, for; | Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2. 

the Rabbis occupied an elevated seat, * Gali. 14. 

or dais, among their pupils. Mr. 7 Acts xxvi. 4, 5; following the 
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subject. He had no doubt completed his course of study at 
the feet of Gamaliel, and perhaps returned to Jerusalem after 
an absence of some time at Tarsus, when the first preaching 
of the Apostles, and the disputations of the deacons present- 
ed a special object of attack.” And here it is most interest- 
ing to contrast the solitary appearance of Gamaliel in the 
Acts with the course chosen by St. Paul; the master’s 
counsels of toleration with the persecuting zeal so soon dis- 
played by the pupil. There is room for the supposition that 
the advice which Gamaliel gave, as an opponent of the Sad- 
ducees, concerning the treatment of believers in a resurrec- 
tion, may have been greatly modified when he found the 
Christians arguing against the Pharisaic traditions. But, be 
this as it may, the teaching of the Pharisaic doctor, which 
regarded the students of the law as the “holy people,” and 
declared that “this people who knoweth not the law are 
cursed,” ** did but-produce its natural fruit in the ardent spirit 
of Saul, with his youthful impatience of all compromise. 
How far his zeal was inflamed by that bitterest element, which 
is supplied by conscious doubts and struggles, is a question 
as difficult as it is interesting. From Nicodemus to Gamaliel, 
we may trace among the Pharisees the working of that con- 
viction of the truth of Christ’s Messiahship, which was the 
appropriate fruit of their learning and their doctrines. Je- 
sus constantly deals with them as being willfully blind; and 
St. Paul’s celebrated confession of his own ignorance and un- 
belief is at least capable of the like interpretation. The very 
word unbelief, in such a connection, implies the consideration 
of the great question which Gamaliel had propounded in the 
Sanhedrim, and which could hardly have escaped discussion 
in his school. We can not doubt, therefore, that it was as 
the result of doubtful struggles, if not of suppressed convic- 
tion, that Saul came to “think verily with himself that he 
ought to do many things against the name of Jesus of Naz 
areth.”** Such a state of mind will account for the fury 
which he shared with the other Hellenists who were refuted 
by Stephen; and the deep sense of it breathes through his 


22 Whether Paul was at Jerusalem } manifestly refers to some supernatural 
at the time of our Saviour’s ministry | vision of Christ, probably his “aj - 
and_crucifixion is a question best left | pearance in the way” to Damascus. 
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remorseful allusions to that darkest day of his whole career.* 
Let thosé who maintain that zeal is a virtue, even in a bad 
cause, ponder Paul’s confession that he was the chief of sin- 
ners because he was “a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and 
injurious,” and therefore the most signal example of God’s 
long-suffering ;*° that he was “the least of the apostles, and 
not worthy to be called an apostle, because he persecuted the 
Church of God.” 

5. In the martyrdom of Stephen we must not think of 
Saul as a mere by-stander. Themention of “them of Cilicia” 
seems to assign him a place among the disputants against 
Stephen ;*° but his part in the mur der, only second to that of 
the witnesses whose clothes he took char ge of, is marked by 
the emphatic statement “Saul was consenting to his death.” 
The angelic glory that shone from Stephen’s face, and the di- 
vine truth of his words, failing to subdue the spirit of relig- 
ious hatred now burning in Saul’s breast, must have embit- 
tered and aggravated its rage. He became not simply the 
chief instrument, but the prime mover, in the great persecu- 
tion for which that deed gave the signal ; and it was by his 
activity that the Christians were forced to flee from Jerusa- 
lem. “As for Saul, he made havoc of the Church, entering 
into every house, and haling men and women, committed 
them to prison.”* His own “confession amplifies the histori- 
an’s account, and tells us of the eager malice with which, 
probably as a member of the Sanhedri im, he voted for their © 
death, or helped to inflict minor punishments, such as scourg- 
ing in the sy hagogue, and tried, greatest triumph of all to 
the persecutor’s spite, to compel them to blaspheme the name 
of Christ.’ The Pharisees and Sadducees now evidently 
sank their difference in common hatred against the Chris- 
tians; and the absence of a Roman procurator enabled them 
to usurp the power of life and death. Saul might almost 
have been for the time the governor of Jerusalem. The chief 
priests might have been content with the apparent expulsion 
of the Christians from Jerusalem; but not so Saul,—* Being 
exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them even unto 
foreign cities.” ** It was by his own seeking that he obtained 


2° Actsxxii. 20, °° 1 Tim. i. 13-16. | gades who blasphemed the name of 
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the letters of the high-priest tothe synagogues of Damas- 
cus, to enable him to seize and bring bound to Jerusalem any 
“of the way,” whether men or women.** 

- § 6. But the Divine Ruler had prescribed a very different 
issue, and Saul was arrested on his journey by a miracle which 
converted the persecutor of his Jewish brethren into the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. This event is related in detail three 
times in the Acts, first by the historian in his own person, 
then in the two addresses made by St. Paul at Jerusalem and 
before Agrippa.“ These three narratives are not repetitions 
of one another: there are differences between them which 
some critics choose to consider irreconcilable. Considering 
that the same author is responsible for all the accounts, it 
seems pretty clear that the author himself could not have 
been conscious of any contradictions in the narratives. He 
can scarcely have.had any motive for placing side by side im- 
consistent reports of St. Paul’s conversion; and that he should 
have admitted inconsistencies on such a matter through mere 
carelessness, is hardly credible. Strange that those who are 
so proud of detecting “obvious discrepancies,” can not see 
that they are too obvious to have escaped the notice of the 
writer, whose leaving them as they stand is a decisive proof 
of honesty! In the one place he gives in his own language a 
simple account of the most essential features of the transac- 
tion, viewed merely as an historical event :—the sudden light 
from heaven ; the voice of Jesus speaking with authority to 
his persecutor ; Saul struck to the ground, blinded, overcome ; 
the three days’ suspense; the coming of Ananias as a mes- 
senger of the Lord; and Saul’s baptism.®** In the other two 
passages, he reports speeches which St. Paul made before 
different auditors, bringing forward in each case those points 
which were best fitted to convince the hearers ; points relat- 
ing chiefly to his own consciousness, but in no one respect in- 
consistent with those recorded in the simpler narrative. It 
is to be especially observed that St. Luke, in telling the plair. 
story of Paul’s conversion, refers to what the by-standers wit- 
nessed as a sort of supplement; while St. Paul himself, in 
using the event as an evidence of his divine mission, lays 
more stress on their experience, and weaves it step by step 
into his account. As acritical example of unity in diversity, 


% Acts ix.2. Respecting this ap- | MSS. that the phrase in Acts ix. 5, 
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and for its importance as one of the chief evidezces of the 
truth of Christianity, each step of the narrative must be com- 
pared in the three accounts. — 
(i.) Saul and his company had nearly completed the journey * 
across the vast level east of the Lake of Tiberias—“ the Desert 
_ of Damascus ”—bounded only by the chain of Lebanon faintly 
seen on the far horizon :—“ the. earth in its length and breadth, 
and all the deep universe of sky, is steeped in light and heat ;” 
and the towers of the most ancient city in the world are now 
in full sight, when the brightness of the noonday sun” is sud- 
denly swallowed up in a greater light from heaven, which 
seems to envelop the little band. The fancy that this might 
have been a subjective vision to the internal sense of Saul 
alone is precluded by his own statement in the third of the 
accounts— shining round about me, and them that journeyed 
with me.” ** The light then was a real effulgence visible to 
all, and all were stricken to the earth by its sudden overpow- 
ering splendor. But Saul,.though alone struck blind by the 
light, alone beheld the vision of the Son of God amid the 
light, as he appeared to the Three Children in the fiery fur- 
nace, and to Stephen in the article of death, and afterward to 
John in Patmos—visible only to his spiritual sense. This 
view, though not undisputed, is amply justified, first by the 
contrast in the narrative itself—for the attendants, who re- 
tained their natural vision, saw no man—and next by the ex- 
press declarations of Ananias—“ The Lord Jesus, who appeared 
unto theein the way” *°—“ The God of our fathers hath chos- 
en thee, that thow shouldest . . . see that Just One” **—and 
by those by Paul himself—“ Have not I seen Jesus Christ our 
Lord ?” “—“ Last of all he was seen of me also, as of one 
born out of due time.” ** The last passage seems decisive, 
concluding as it does the list of the visible appearances of 


** The traditional scene of St.Panl’s | men which journeyed with him stood 
conversion is at Aaukaba (the place | speechless ”—where there is evidently 


of the star), six miles S.W. of Da-| 
mascus, on the road from Jerusa-| 
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no emphasis on the attitude—it should 
be observed that these words are not 
parallel to the others in the order of 
the narrative, but come after the con- 
versation, during which, while Paul 
was still prostrate in trance upon the 
earth, the rest would naturally have 
time to recover their feet, and would 
as naturally ‘stand speechless” 
watching for their leader’s recovery, . 
* Acts ix. 17. *! Acts xxii. 14, 
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Christ to his Apostles after his resurrection, by this to the 
last-chosen of their number. 

(ii.) The fight was attended by the sownd so familiar to 
Jewish belief as the “ Bath-Col,” or voice from heaven, audi- 
ble to the attendants probably much in the same way as to the 
Jews on the occasion when some said it thundered.** But 
what they heard as a mere sound was to Saul the distinct 
voice of Him who appeared to him in the light, a remonstrance 
which at once revealed Himself and claimed the obedience of one 
well known to Him—“ Saul! Saul! why persecutest thou me?” 
‘The fuller narrative in St. Paul’s defense before Agrippa adds 
that striking figure, which is not only’a warning of the folly 
of resistance, but implies that conscious effort against convic- 
tion of which we have before spoken—“It is hard for thee 
to kick against the goad.”*° Amid the vague astonishment of 
the answer, we trace the acknowledgment of the appeal from 
heaven, “ Who art thou, Lorp ?”—while the reply fully reveals 
him whom Saul was henceforth to serve with as much zeal as 
that with which he now opposed him: “Iam Jusus of Naza- 
reth, whom thou persecutest.”** To the trembling and aston- 
ishment caused by his being “ apprehended ”—to use his own 
figure—in the very act described by his earthly master as 
“ fichting against God,” was at once added that entire cHange 
of heart and spirit and purpose toward Christ, which has 
caused the transaction to be called ever since, “ the Conversion 
of St. Paul.” Hehad much yet to learn ; but this great change 
was marked, and the key-note of his future life was struck 
by the humble inquiry, “ Lord! what wilt thou have me to 
do?” The answer was left to be given by the appointed hu- 
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crepancy between Acts ix. 7 and xxii. 
9, which could hardly have been en- 
tertained for a moment by any who 
reflected on the double meaning of 
the Greek gwvf for sounds both ar- 
ticulate and inarticulate, is decisively 
answered by the explanatory words 
in the latter passage, ‘‘they heard not 
the voice of him that spake to me.” 
(Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 7-11, where the 
argument is obscured by the double 
rendering of ¢wvh by sound and voice, 
the latter word often bearing in En- 
glish the same double sense.) 
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The vaguer sense suggested to the 
English reader by the word pricks is 
curiously embodied in a medal struck 
on the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
showing the pope, cardinals, and 
Catholic powers seated round a pit, 
full of stakes, on the sharp points of 
which their bare feet are playing, with 
the legend, ‘‘ Durum est contra stum- 
ulos calcitrare.” 
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man agency, after an interval of preparation ; and the super- 
natural scene was closed by the command to Saul to rise up,’’ 
and go into Damascus to wait for his commission# And here 
we have the most interesting example of that unity in diversi- 
ty which marks the three accounts. The narrative of St. Luke 
of course mentions the return to Damascus, and so forth, in 
the historic order; and in St. Paul’s defense to the J ews, im- 
portance is naturally assigned to the miraculous and prophetic 
ministry of Ananias, while the commission to the Gentiles— 
so sure to rouse their indignation—was as naturally deferred 
to the last.“* But, in addressing Agrippa, he passes over the 
transactions at Damascus, in which the king would take no 
interest, to come at once to the essential matter of his com- 
mission, by which he hoped to persuade him to become a 
Christian. In so doing he ascribes to Jesus, not only the 
message afterward brought to him by Ananias, but the revela- 
tion made to him at a later period in the Temple, in words 
which were those of Christ himself. With perfect truthful- 
ness to the spirit of the transaction, he condenses into one 
point. of view revelations which really formed but one. 
What Saul actually heard from Jesus, on the way as he jour- 
neyed, was afterward interpreted into that definite form in 
which he repeated it to Agrippa. 

In all that passed, from the moment when all fell to the 
earth at the outburst of the light from heaven till Saul again 
rose to his feet, his companions had no other part than that of 
silent wonder. “They stood speechless, hearing a voice, but 
seeing no man.” *° As they could not distinguish the articu- 
late voice that conversed with Paul, so neither did they hear 
articulate words proceeding from his lips. It seems therefore 
that he heard and spoke by means of an inward spiritual 
sense.” 


47 The words, ‘* and stand upon thy 
feet,” which occur only in Acts xxvi. 
16, indicate that Saul remained pros- 
trate during the whole conversation. 

48 Acts xxi. 4 Acts ix. 7. 

5° The instantaneous vision of Jesus 
in the flash of light that blinded him 
was followed by that apprehension 


of His presence which would go with | 


areal conyersation. How it was that 
‘Saul ‘‘saw” and ‘‘heard” we are 
quite unable to determine. That the 
light and the sound, or voice, were 
both different from any ordinary phe- 
nomena with which Saul and _ his 


) companions were familiar, is unques- 


tionably implied in the narrative. 
It is also implied that they were 
specially significant to Saul, and not 
tothose withhim. We gather, there- 
fore, that the rewere real outward 
phenomena, through which Saul was 
made inwardly sensible of a Presence 
revealed to him alone. 

Externally there was a flash of 
light. Spiritually, ‘‘the light of the 
gospel of the glory of the Christ, who 
is the image of God,” shone upon 
Saul, and convicted the darkness of 
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(iii.) Saul rose from the ground, and opened his eyes after 
his trance, only to find that “he could not see for the glory 
of that light.”** The guidance by which his comrades led 
him into Damascus was the type of his new spiritual state, 
“taken by the hand” by his Lord. In the street called 
Straight, he became the guest of Judas, perhaps one of the 
chief of the disciples whom he came to persecute. Of the 
communion with his new-found Master, during his three days 
of darkness and fasting, we have only the simple record, “ Be- 
hold he prayeth !”—which shows him in the fit attitude for 
receiving the mission of Ananias, a vision of whose coming 
had consoled his waiting.” The messenger sent to him was a 
convert of his own class, “a devout man according to the 
law,” and one so familiar with all the evil that Paul had done, as 


to be at first incredulous of his conversion. 


and knew not the glory of the Cross. 
Vixternally Saul fell to the ground. 
Spiritually he was prostrated byshame, 
when he knew whom he had been per- 
secuting. Externally sounds issued 
out of heaven. Spiritually the Cru- 
cified said to Saul, with tender re- 
monstrance, ‘‘I am Jesus, why per- 
secutest thou me?” Whether audibly 
to his companions, or audibly to the 
Lord Jesus only, Saul confessed him- 
self in the spirit the servant of Him 
whose name he had hated. He gave 
himself-up, without being able to see 
his way, to the disposal of Him whom 
he now knew to have vindicated His 
claim over him by the very sacrifice 
which formerly he had despised. The 
Pharisee was converted, once for all, 
into a disciple of Jesus the Crucified. 

The only mention in the Epistles 
of St. Paul of the outward phenome- 
na attending his conversion is that in 
1 Cor. xv. 8, ‘Last of all he was 
seen of me also.” But there is one 
important passage in which he speaks 
distinctly of his conversion itself. Dr. 
Baur, with his readiness to find out 
diserepancies, insists that this passage 
represents quite a different process 
from that recorded in the Acts. It 
is manifestly not a repetition of what 
we have been reading and consider- 
ing, but it is in the most perfect har- 
mony with it. 
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He salutes Saul 


Galatians (i. 15, 16)St. Paul has these 
words: ‘“‘ When it pleased God, who 
separated me from my mother’s womb, 
and called me by his grace, to reveal 
his Son in me, that I might preach him 
among the heathen . . . (dzoxahviat 
Toy vidy avrou ty Zuoi).” What words 
could express more exactly than these 
the spiritual experience which occur- 
red to Saul on the way to Damascus? 
The manifestation of Jesus as the 
Son of God is clearly the main point 
in the narrative. This manifesta- 
tion was brought about through a re- 
moval of the veils of prejudice and ig- 
norance which blinded the eyes of 
Saul to a Crucified Deliverer, con- 
quering through sacrifice. And, what- 
ever part the senses may have played 
in the transaction, the essence of it 
in any case must have been Saul’s in- 
ward vision of a spiritual Lord close 
to his spirit, from whom he could not 
escape, whose évery command he was 
henceforth to obey in the spirit. All 
this is summed up in the brief sen- 
tence in which Paul relates his con- 
version to the Galatians: ‘‘ When it 
pleased God, who separated me from 
my mother’s womb, and called me by 
his grace, to reveal his Son tn. me, 
that I might preach him among the 
heathen” (Gal. i. 15, 16). 
5! Acts ix. 8, xxii. 11. 
saeActs ix. 11512: 
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as a brother, and, in the name of that same Lord Jesus who 
had appeared to him by the way, bids him receive his sight. 
The scales, which seemed at once to fall from his eyes, were 
those which had blinded his spiritual even more than his nat- 
ural vision;°* and his own narrative adds the full account of 
the revelation that burst upon him:—“ The same hour I . 
looked up upon him, and he said, The Lord God of our fathers 
hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest know his will, and see 
the Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of his mouth. 
For thou shalt be his witness unto all men of what thou hast 
seen and heard.” ** Every word in this address strikes some 
chord which we hear sounded again and again in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. The new convert is not—as is commonly said— 
converted from Judaism to Christianity: the God of the Jew- 
ish fathers chooses him. He is chosen to know God’s will. 
That will is manifested in the Righteous One. Him Saul sees 
and hears, in order that he may be «@ witness of him to all men. 
The eternal will of the God of Abraham ; that will revealed 
in a Righteous Son of God; the testimony concerning him, a 
Gospel to mankind :—these are the essentially Pauline princi- 
ples which are declared in all the teaching of the Apostle, and 
illustrated in all his actions. The mission of Ananias was 
completed by the baptism of Saul; and not till he had washed 
away his sins, calling on the name of the Lord, did he break 
his three days’ fast, and was strengthened. 

§ 7. That the bigoted persecutor, at the climax of honor 
with his own nation, and in the full career of success, should 
have suddenly cast in his lot with the Christians, and entered 
on the new course of self-sacrificing labor and suffering which 
made up the rest of his life, has often been esteemed of itself 
a complete evidence of the truth of Christianity. The argn- 
ment, which is fully set forth in Lord Lyttelton’s Letter on 
the Conversion of St. Paul, is thus summed up by Paley :— 
“‘ Here then we have a man of liberal attainments, and in other 
points of sound judgment, who addicted his life to the service 
of the Gospel. We see him, in the prosecution of his pur- 
pose, traveling from country to country, enduring every ex- 
tremity of danger, assaulted by the populace, punished by the 
magistrates, scourged, beat, stoned, left for dead; expecting, 
wherever he came, a renewal of the same treatment and the 
same dangers ; yet, when driven from one city, preaching in 


53 Acts ix. 19: comp. John ix. 39- | rative in the defense to the Jews ends 
41. * Acts xxii, 13-15. | at this point, and proceeds to his visit 
*® Acts ix. 18, xxii, 16. The nar-} to Jerusalem, 
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the next; spending his whole time in the employment, sacri- 
ficing to it his pleasures, his ease, his safety ; persisting in this 
course to old age, unaltered by the experience of perverseness, 
ingratitude, prejudice, desertion ; unsubdued by anxiety, want, 
labor, persecutions ; unwearied by long confinement, undis- 
mayed by the prospect of death. Such was Paul. We have 
his letters in our hands; we have also a history purporting to 
be written by one of his fellow-travelers, and appearing, by a 
comparison with these letters, certainly to have been written 
by some person well acquainted with the transactions of his 
life.. From the letters, as well as from the history, we gather 
not only the account which we have stated of him, but that he 
was one out of many who acted and suffered in the same man- 
ner; and that of those who did so, several had been the com- 
panions of Christ’s ministry, the ocular witnesses, or pretend- 
ing to be such, of his miracles and of his resurrection. We 
moreover find this same person referring in his letters to his 
supernatural conversion, the particulars and accompanying cir- 
cumstances of which are related in the history ; and which ac- 
companying circumstances, if all or any of them be true, ren- 
der it impossible to have been a delusion. We also find him 
positively, and in appropriate terms, asserting that he himself 
worked miracles, strictly and properly so called, in support of 
the mission which he executed ; the history, meanwhile, record- 
ing various passages of his ministry which come up to the ex- 
tent of his assertion. The question is, whether falsehood was 
ever attested by evidence like this. Falsehoods, we know, 
have found their way into reports, into tradition, into books ; 
but is an example to be met with of a man voluntarily under- 
taking a life of want and pain, of incessant fatigue, of contin- 
ual peril; submitting to the loss of his home and country, to 
stripes and stoning, to tedious imprisonment, and the constant 
expectation of a violent death, for the sake of carrying about 
a story of what was false, and what, if false, he must have 
known to be so?” 

§ 8. The divine message conveyed by Ananias to the new 
convert clearly involved a designation to the Apostleship, as 
the sight of Jesus by the way and the words addressed to 
Saul proved his choice to the office and supplied its chief ex- 
ternal qualification. The public exercise of his office began 
immediately after his baptism. Received into full fellowship 
with the Christians of. Damascus, he preached Christ in the 
synagogues, that, he is the Son of God; and the more they 
wondered at the great persecutor’s conversion, as contrasted 
with the fell purpose which brought him to the city, the more 
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he increased in strength, “and confounded the Jews which 
dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is very Christ.” °° The 
narrative of St. Luke does not stay to relate how the news 
was. received at Jerusalem; but the disappointed rage of 
Saul’s former friends is proved in his subsequent history. 
From himself too we learn that he made the choice deliberate- 
ly, not to go first to Jerusalem and seek confirmation or ad- 
vice from those who were Apostles before him; but, instead 
of thus “conferring with flesh and blood,” he acted on the 
conviction that “it had pleased God, who separated him from 
his mother’s womb, and called him by his grace, to reveal his 
Son in him, that he might preach him among the heathen.” ” 
Of the time thus spent, before Saul was driven from Da- 
mascus,” we learn further particulars from himself. He de- 
fines the “ many days” of Luke as three years; which may 
mean either three full years or one year with parts of two 
others. Near the beginning (as it would seem) of this peri- 
od, he retired into Arabia; we are not told to what district, 
or for what purpose—perhaps for seclusion, meditation and 
prayer, in opposition-to “conferring with flesh and blood ” 
and then he returned to Damascus. Here a conspiracy was 
formed against him by the Jews, who lay in wait to kill him, 
while the ethnarch under Aretas, the Arabian king, kept 
watch with the garrison to prevent his escape. But the 
Eastern fashion of building houses upon walls enabled 
Paul to escape by the same device used by Rahab at Jericho.” 
Being let down through a window by the wall in a.basket, 
he took his course to Jerusalem.” The motive of this visit, 


58 Acts ix. 19-22. trees,” and used as the Christian buri- 
Gali i. 15,16. *°* Acts ix. 23. |al-ground; but this spot is on the 
©? Gal. i.17,18. Josh. ii. 15. eastern side of the city, whereas St. 


® Actsix. 23-25, 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33. | Paul must have approached from the 
Certain localities in Damascus are south or west. Again it appears to 
shown as the sites of those Scriptural | be certain that ‘four distinct spots 
events which especially interest us in; have been pointed. out at different 
its history. A ‘long wide thorongh- | times” (Stanley, p. 412) as the place 
fare ”’—leading direct from one of the| where the ‘‘great light suddenly 
gates to the castle or palace of the!/shined from heaven” (Acts ix. 3); 
Pasha—is ‘‘called by the guides! so that little confidence can be placed 
‘Straight’ (Acts ix. 11);. but the|in any of them. The point of the 
natives know it among themselves as| walls at which St. Paul was let eee n 
‘the Street of Bazaars’ (Stanley, p. | by a basket (Acts ix.:25; 2 Cor. 
412). The house of Judas is shown, | 83) is also shown; and, as this sees 
but i¢ is not in the street “ Straight” |ity is free from objection, it may he 
(Poeocke, ii. 119). That of Ananias | accepted, if we think that the tradi- 
is also pointed out. The scene of the ; tion, which has been so faithless or 
conversion is confidently said to be|so uncertain-in.other cases, has any 
‘an open green spot, surrounded by | value’ here. 
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as he himself tells us, was to form Peter’s acquaintance, or 
“to enquire of Peter,” whom in the time of persecution he 
had doubtless learned to regard as the chief of the Apostles. 
He probably thought that the time was come for that con- 
cert with the former Apostles, which he had purposely ab- 
stained from seeking as a preliminary qualification for his 
own ministry. And even now he takes pains to have it un- 
derstood that he accepted no formal confirmation of his call 
from the “apostolic college.” He mentions the journey as 
an illustration of his argument that he did not receive the 
Gospel which he preached (that is, the commission to preach 
it) from man ;” and adds the solemn asseveration—“ before 
God, I lie not”—to the statement, “ Other of the Apostles 
saw I none save James the Lord’s brother.” * The great 
body of the disciples viewed the re-appearanece of their for- 
mer persecutor with distrust, and refused to believe that he 
was a disciple, till Barnabas—who, as a Cypriot, seems to 
have had relations with the Hellenist Jews of Tarsus 
brought Saul to the Apostles, and told them how he had seen 
the Lord in the way, and how boldly he had preached Christ at 
Damascus. With equal boldness Saul now began to dispute 
with the Hellenists; and he was only saved from Stephen’s 
fate through being hastily escorted by the brethren to Casa- 
.rea, whence he sailed for Tarsus.°° 

§ 9. He had spent only fifteen days at Jerusalem, as the 
guest of Peter; and it becomes a question of deep interest, 
whether this intercourse of theirs took place before or after 
the time when Peter had opened the kingdom of heayen to 
the Gentiles by the conversion of Cornelius; and how far 
they aided in opening one another’s eyes to the mystery of the 
conversion of the whole world.* For we are so accustomed 
to think of Paul as the Apostle of the Gentiles, as to forget 
that his Jewish prejudices were naturally as strong as those 





6 Acts ix. 26-30. 


© ioropijoat Tlérpoy, Gal. i. 18. 

63 Gal. i. 11, 12. 

*! Gal. i. 19, 20. No critic, in deal- 
ing with any book but the Bible, 
would fail to see that the principle of 
interpreting a general statement by a 
specific one removes all shadow of 
discrepancy between this passage and 
that in Acts ix. 27, where it is said 
that Barnabas introduced Saul-to the 
Apostles, : 

°° Cyprus is within a few hours’ 
sail of Cilicia. 

S 2 
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67 Gal. i. 18. It is the natural, 
though not necessary, interpretation 
that the 15 days with Peter measure 
his whole stay at Jerusalem. - 

%& The emphasis which St. Paul 
lays on his private and cautious com- 
munication to the principal Apostles 
of the Gospel which he had preached 
to the Gentiles, on his subsequent 
visit to Jerusalem 14 vears later, 
scems dpposed to such a \h ory (Gal. 
it. 2). 
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of Peter. Saul had indeed already been designated, in the 
revelation to Ananias, as “a chosen vessel unto God, to bear 
his name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of 
Israel ;” °° but we do not know that, Ananias had given him 
the commission more distinctly than in the general phrase 
“to all men,” and Saul had as yet preached only in the 
Jewish synagogues at Damascus. The visit. to Jerusalem 
was the season appointed for him to receive his full commis- 
sion to the Gentiles, the particulars of which he relates in 
his defense before the Jews.’ As he was praying in the 
Temple, he fell into a trance, and for the second time beheld a 
vision of the Lord, who bade him to make haste and depart 
from Jerusalem, “ for they will not receive thy testimony con- 
cerning me.” His argument in reply, from ‘their former 
knowledge of him as a persecutor, was answered by the repe- 
tition of the command, “ Depart, for I will send thee far 
hence unto the Gentiles.” The revelation is evidently made 
to Saul alone, and that as a novelty and mystery inconsistent 
with the supposition that the Church at Jerusalem had already 
acknowledged the conversion of Cornelius and his Gentile 
friends. It seems to include not only a designation to his 
particular department of apostolic work—so offensive to the 
Jews—but also a distinct recognition of that independence 
of his apostolic calling which might have provoked jealousy. 
even among his Christian brethren. And, just as the bare re- 
cital of those words roused Saul’s infuriated audience to ery, 
“ Away with such a fellow from the earth!” so would the 
consciousness of such a mission probably hurry him away 
out of the reach both of Jews and Judaizing Christians, with- 
out his venturing to communicate it even to Peter. The 
view most consistent, both with the sequence of the narrative 
and with the order in which the Gospel message was devel- 
oped, seems to be that each Apostle was led on independent- _ 
ly, and without concert, to his separate mission to the Gen- 
tiles; the one to open to them the door of the kingdom of 
heayen, the other to go abroad and compel them to come in. 
Nor had the Christians of Judea any but the slightest knowl- 
edge of Saul till, after his flight from Jerusalem, he “ came 
into the regions of Syria and Cilicia; and they heard only, 
that he which persecuted us in times past now preacheth 
the faith which once he destroyed; and they glorified God 
in him.” ? 


69, Acts ix, 15. ° 71 Acts xxii, 17-21. 
MACS XSieaos ® Gal. i. 21-24, . 
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§ 10. The narrative in the Acts distinctly places after this 
visit to Jerusalem that season of outward quiet which forms 
a grateful interval in the history of the early Church :—“ Then 
had the churches rest throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and 
Samaria, and were edified, and, walking in the fear of- the 
Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” ”° 
To appreciate this statement fully, we must here endeavor to 
supply that want ef a distinct chronology which is so much 
felt in the Acts of the Apostles. The amount of industry and 
learning, recently brought to the discussion by Dr. Howson 
and Mr. Lewin, has reduced the controversy within very nar- 
row limits; and the comparative table on page 424 will at once 
show the points of difference between these leading authori- 
ties, and also how satisfactory is their general agreement, 
though arrived at by different trains of argument, concerning 
the leading epochs of Paul’s life. 

It will be observed that the main points of difference—ex- 
clusive of the date of Paul’s birth, and the period after his 
first imprisonment at Rome, which are confessedly very uncer- 
tain—are the following: 

(1.) The First Missionary Journey is placed three years 
earlier, and the Visit te Jerusalem to the Council two years 
earlier by Mr. Lewin than by Dr. Howson. 

(2.) This discrepancy is balanced by the greater extent 
which Mr. Lewin gives to the Second Circuit. 

(3.) The fourth visit to Jerusalem is placed by Mr. Lewin 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, a.p. 53, by Dr. Nowson at Pente- 
cost, A.D. 54. 

(4.) The difference respecting the visit of Gal. ii. rests on a 
different computation of the 3 years and 14 years of Gal. i. 
18, and Gal. i. 1. 

There are but two events in the life of Paul which give us 
sure marks of time. The one is his journey from Antioch to 
Jerusalem with Barnabas, on the occasion of the great famine 
under Claudius, about the time of the death of Herod Agrip- 
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pa I.—an event which-we can fix with certainty to a.p. 44; 


* and the visit itself could not 


™ Acts ix. 81. 

74 Acts xi. 12. Hence this visit 
could not be identical with that which 
Paul mentions (Gal. ii. 1) as having 
been made 14 years after his first 
visit, or his conversion. For eyen if 
the interval be reduced to the mini- 
mum according to the Jewish reck- 

_ 


74 


be later than «a.p. 45. The 


| oning, the first visit would fall at 


least as early as A.D. 33, and the con- 
version (on the same mode of reckon- 
ing) at least as early as a.D. 31. For 
other independent proofs that the two 
visits were different, see Conybeare 
and Howson, Appendix on Chronol- 
ogy of Gal. ii. 
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other date is that of the judgment of St. Paul by Festus; 
who can be proved, almost with certainty, to have succeeded 
Felix as procurator of Juda in a.p. 60—in the autumn. of 
which year, therefore, Paul was sent as a prisoner from Cesa- 
rea to Rome.” From the latter date we can safeiy reckon 
back, through his two years’ imprisonment at Cesarea,”* to 
the Pentecost of A.p. 58, as the date of his last arrival at Je- 
rusalem.”* 

On his way thither, he had sailed from Philippi to Troas aft- 
er the Passover,”* after residing at Corinth for three months, 
that is, in the winter and early spring of a.p. 57 to 58.” 
Thence we trace him back through Macedonia to Ephesus; 2 
leisurely journey, for, as he went over those parts, he gave 
them much exhortation.” It was therefore before the middle 
of a.p. 57 that he was driven by the great tumult from Ephe- 
sus, after he had labored in the city for three -years;* and 
this is confirmed by the known date of the Artemisia, the fes- 
tival at which the riot occurred, which was in May. Again 
we meet the difticulty as to the mode of reckoning; but, as 
Paul had gone over the whole country of Phrygia and Gala- 
tia, strengthening all the disciples,” before he came to Ephe- 
sus, we can hardly date the beginning of this his Zhird Mis- 
sionary Journey later than the autumn of ap. 54. Mr. Lew- 
in places it at the beginning of the year. 

Here again we have an element of uncertainty in the “some 
time” which he had previously spent at Antioch after the con- 
clusion of his second missionary journey.“ But the time of 
the year when he reached Antioch is marked approximately 
by the hasty visit which he first paid to Jerusalem at the 
“Feast.”** It is usually assumed that this Feast, which Paul 
was so anxious to keep at Jerusalem, was the Pentecost, in 
which case the “some days” spent at Antioch after it would 
bring us back to the Pentecost, a.p. 54; for the abrupt transi- 
tion in St. Luke’s narrative, and the incessant activity of St. 
Paul’s labors among the Gentiles, now stimulated by the de- 
sire to make his collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem, 
alike forbid us to suppose that the interval was long. But 


the Passover, which feast therefore 
ended on a Monday, a circumstance 
which did not occur for many years be- 


7 Wiescler, Chron. Syn. pp. 66, 
foll. ; Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii. 
app. ii. 


78 Acts xxiv. 27. 

7 Acts xxi. 15: comp. xx. 16. As 
a striking confirmation of this date, 
Mr. Lewin points out that the Sunday 
on which Paul preached at Troas 


(Acts xx. 7) was the 13th day after! 





fore or after A.D. 58. 
7 Acts xx. 6. 
* Acts xx. 2. 
82 Acts xviii. 23. 
83 Acts xviii. 28. 
8* Acts xviii. 21, 22. 
: 


79 Acts xx. 8. 
Acts xx. 3l 
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Mr. Lewin prefers a still earlier date, and regards “ the Feast” 
as the Feast of Tabernacles of a.p. 53 (September 16th), sup- 
posing that the Apostle wintered at Antioch, and commenced 
his Third Circuit at the very beginning of a.p. 54. Thus the 
two computations agree within six months as to the conclu- 
sion of Paul’s Second and greatest Missionary Journey, of 
which the last year and a half was spent at Corinth, bringing 
us back to a.p. 52, and leaving us to account for the: wide 
range of travel, with all its important incidents, from Antioch 
through Cilicia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Troas, Philippi, Thessaloni- 
ca, Bercea, and Athens—quite enough to fill up not only the 
other part of a.p. 52, and the whole of a.p. 51,°° as Dr. How- 
son supposes, but to bring us back to the earlier date of Mr. 
Lewin (a.p. 49). For the date of St. Paul’s eighteen months’ 
residence at Corinth, during this circuit, we have independent 
evidence in the edict of Claudius banishing the Jews from 
Rome, whereby Aquila and Priscilla were driven to Corinth, 
and in the time of Gallio’s proconsulship of Achaia. The’ 
reader is referred to Mr. Lewin’s /ustt Sacri for the argu- 
ment which deduces from these data the result, that Paul ar- 
rived at Corinth about Feb. a.p.°52, and left that city about 
August A.D. 53, just in time to reach Jerusalem by the Feast 
of Tabernacles. 
__ Before this second journey we have another interval of 
“some days” spent by Paul and Barnabas at Antioch, after 
their return from their important visit to Jerusalem to consult 
the Apostles and elders concerning thejliberties of the Gen- 
tile converts. The foregoing calculations lead us to place 
the date of this epoch, alike in the Apostle’s history and in 
that of the whole Church—the so-called Council of Jerusa- 
lem—either in A.p. 50, or A.D. 48. 

At this point we encounter one of the greatest difficulties. 
Dr. Howson finds in the date of a.p. 50 another starting-point, 
from which to reckon back to the epoch of St. Paul’s conver- 
sion. For of the five visits which are distinctly mentioned in 
the Acts as “having been paid by St. Paul to Jerusalem,” 
this, he contends, is the only one that can answer to that 


2°" Acts xvilij 11) fourth at the conclusion of his second 
8° Acts xv. 86-xviii. *» |missionary journey, Acts xviii. ; and 
*T Acts xv. 35, 36. the fifth when he was seized by the 


8S Namely, the frst after his con-| Jews, Acts xxi. For the arguments 
version, Acts ix.; the second, with|that the third of these was that men- 
Barnabas, after the death of Herod | tioned in Gal. ii., see Conybeare and 
Agrippa I., Acts xi. xii. ; the ¢hird| Howson’s note to chap. v., vol. ii., pp. 
at the ‘*Council,” Acts xv.; the} 244, foll. 
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mentioned in Gal. zi. 1, as having occurred “ fourteen years 
after” the events recorded in G'al. 7. The reckoning may be 
made either from Paul’s conversion, or from his ensuing 
(first) visit to Jerusalem ; and, on the other hand, the fourteen 
years, on the Jewish computation, may have been little more 
than twelve. Taking the average between these two doubts, 
we may reckon back the fourteen years from a.p. 50 to A.D. 
36 or 37, and take this as the most probable epoch of St. Paul’s 
conversion.” It is most interesting to observe how Mr. Lewin 
arrives at almost the same result from a very different point 
of departure. He maintains, for reasons which will be better 
understood at the proper place in the narrative, but the con: 
clusiveness of which is very doubtful, that the visit of Gala- 
tians ii. refers to Paul’s arrival at Jerusalem at the close of 
his Second Circuit, which he places at the Feast of Taberna- 
cles, A.p. 53. He contends further that the “3 years ” of Gal. 
i. 18, and the “14 years” of Gal. ii. 1, are to be computed 
more definitely than is commonly supposed; for that, while 
the phrase used in the former. case (pera én zpia) May mean 
the third year current, the different form of expression in the 
latter (cca dexarecodpwr érov) signifies an interval of fourteen 
years complete ; and that this fourteen years must be computed, 


not from Paul’s conversion, but from the previous visit men- _ 


tioned in Galatians i. 18. Upon these data, reckoning back 
14 years complete from the Feast of Tabernacles of a.p. 53, 
we arrive at the Feast of Tabernacles of a.p. 39, for Paul’s 
first visit to Jerusalem, to see Peter. Thence reckoning back 
to the third year current, we obtain some date in the interval 
between the Feast of Tabernacles, a.p. 36, and the Feast of 
Tabernacles, a.p. 37, as the epoch of St. Paul’s conversion. 


89 On the Jewish mode of reckon- | 


ing, so constantly referred to in this 
discussion, the following remarks are 
of great importance :—‘‘ It must not 
be imagined that the Jews arbitrari- 
ly called the same interval of time 
14, 13, or 12 years; but the denomi- 
nation of the interval depended on 
the time when it began and ended, 
as follows. If it began on September 
Ist, A.D. 88, and ended October Ist, 
A.D. 50, it would be called 14 years, 
though really only 12 years and 1 
month; because it began before the 
Ist of Tisri, and ended after the first 
of Tisri ; and as the Jewish civil year 
began on the Ist of Tisri, the inter- 





val was contained in 14 different civil 
years. On the other hand, if it be- 
gan on October Ist, a.p. 38, and end- 
ed September Ist, a.p. 50, it would 
only be called 12 years, although really 
only two months less than the former 
interval which was called 14 years. 
Hence, as we do not know the month 
of the flight from Damascus, nor of 
the Council of Jerusalem, we are at 
liberty to suppose that the interval 
between them was only a few weeks 
more than 12 years; and therefore 
to suppose the flight in a.p. 38, and 
the Council in a.p. 50.” (Conybeare 


B.) 


and Towson, vol. ii., app. ii. note 
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But more than this: it seems manifest that the conversion 
must be placed not long after the martyrdom of Stephen, and 
yet at a sufficient interval to leave time for the intervening 
persecution. Now we have been led by independent reason- 
ing to fix the martyrdom of Stephen either at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, A.p. 36, or at the Passover or Pentecost of a.p. 
37, which would lead us to the summer of a.p. 87 for the con- 
version. Finally we have the allusion to Saul as “ a young 
man ” (veaviac)’® at the death of Stephen, which must be com- 
pared with his description of himself as “ Paul the Elder” at 
the time when he wrote to Philemon from his prison at Rome 
(A.p. 62) Now we happen to have a distinct definition by 
Philo, the contemporary of St. Paul, of the limits of age which 
the Jews denoted by these phrases ; according to which Paul 
might be about 28 in A.p. 37, and about 53 in A.p. 62, so that 
his birth may be placed approximately in a.p. 9. We are aid- 
ed in fixing the lower limit by the fact that Aretas was not in 
possession of Damascus till a.p. 37. 

The conclusion, that Paul’s conversion took place about the 
beginning, and his flight from Jerusalem about the middle of 
Caligula’s reign of four years (A.p. 37-41), is in perfect agree- 
ment with the occurrence of that interval of rest to all the 
churches which is mentioned as immediately succeeding his 
departure from Jerusalem to Tarsus. This interval of rest 
may be ascribed, not only to the cessation of Saul’s persecu- 
tion, but to the relations of Judzea to the empire under Caligu- 
la. It has already been told how that Cesar’s insane attempt 
to set up his own statue in the sanctuary drove the Jews 
to the verge of a rebellion, which was only averted by his 
death ;* and we can well believe that the agitation of the whole 
people at the impending danger would divert their attention 
from the Christians. Thus the commotions which have shaken 
the world and divided the Church’s enemies against themselves, 
have often given her a shelter and a breathing-space, just as 
she seemed about to succumb to persecution. 

. Youth (ustodcvov) up to 21 years. 
. Youngman (veavioxoc) 28 “* 
. Man (avi) Bie oe A See 


Acts vii. 58. 

*Philem. 9. Ilathoc woeo Bi- 
Tn¢, where ‘‘ Paul the aged” is apt 
to give an exaggerated idea of age, . Elder (xpeaBirnc) ‘6 56 
end would rather correspond to yéopwy. | 7. Old man (yépwy) above 56 “ 
The following is Philo’s division of | (Philo, de Mund. Opi/. 36, quoted by 
the periods of human life, by sevens: | Lewin, Fasti Sacri, a.p. 9, No. 1035). 

1. Child (wadiov) up to 7 years.' Dr. Howson places St. Paul’s birth 
2. Boy (raic) “74° «| about ap. 5or6. * Chap. v. § 6. 
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Lowen Lewin. TABLE oF St. Pavt's Lire. : 
A.D. A.D. 
About 5 or 6 About 11 Birth of Saul at Tarsus, 
36 36 or 8T Martyrdom of St. Stephen. 
oT 8T Conversion of St. Paul. 
39 389 His first visit to Jerusalem, 
(Feast of Taberna- 
cles.) 
39-40 39-40 Rest of the Jewish Churches, 
40 4) Conversion of Cornelius. 
44 45 Barnabas fetches Saul from Tarsus to An- 
tioch. 
44 AL Famine; and death of Ilerod Agrippa I. 
44 or 45 44 : Barnabas and Saul go to Jerusalem with the 
(Before the Passover.)} collection. (Paul's second visit.) 
48-49 45-46 Paul's Iirst Missionary Journey. 
50 48 Paul and Barnabas go up to the Council at 
Jerusalem. 
Paul's third visit.* 
BL 4) Paul's Second Missionary Journey. 
52 52 Paul arrives at Corinth, where he stays 1S 
(February.) months. 
BL 53 Paul arrives at Jerusalem. 
(Pentecost.) (Tubernacles.) His fourth visit.t 
Winters at Antioch (Lewin). 
54 - BL Paul’s Vhird Missionary Journey. | 
(Latter half.) (Beginning.) : 
55 54 He reaches Kphesus, where he stays 3 full 
(May.) years (Lewin), 
55-57 54-5T 
5T 5T Leaves Ephesus for Macedonia. 
(About Pentecost.) 
7-58 5T-5S Winters at Corinth (8 months). 
58 5S Reaches Philippi at the J’assover. 
(March 27.) 
53 53 Reaches Jerusalem at Pentecost. 
(May 1T.) Paul's fifth visit, and arrest in the Temple. 
58-69 58-60 Imprisonment at Czesarea, 
| 60 60 Festus succeeds Felix. . 
(About Midsummer.) 
69 60 Paul sails for Rome. 
(End of August.) 
About Nov. 1 Ifis shipwreck at Malta. 
61 61 Paul reaches Rome. 
(Beginning of March.) 
- ILis first imprisonment (two years). 
C3 63 On his release Paul 
(Spring. ) goes to Macedonia | sails for Jerusalem, 
and Asia Minor| and visits Antioch, 
(C. & H.). Colosse and Ephesus. 
64-66 64 (Lewin.) Paul, after visiting Crete, leaves 
(in Spin ?) Kphesus for Macedonia. 
67-8 64-5 Winters at Nicopolis. 

65 (Lewin.) Visits Dalmatia, and returns 
through Macedonia and Troas to Ephesus, 
where he is arrested and sent to Rome. 

6S 66 Martyrdom of St. Paul at Rome. 
(May or June.) (June 29.) 














* Dr. Howson identifies this visit with that of Galatians 7i., and places the collision with 


Peter at Antioch after it. 


+ Mr. Lewin identifies this visit with that of Galatians it., and places the collision with 


Peter at Antioch after it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE GENTILES RECEIVED INTO THE CHURCH. 


FROM AFTER THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL TO THE DECREE 94 
THE FIRST COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM, INCLUDING TEE FIRST 
MISSIONARY JOURNEY OF PAUL AND BARNABAS. A.D. 40— 
A.D. 48 oR 50. 


§ 1. St. Peter at Lydda and Joppa—Iicaling of Aineas and raising of Dor- 
eas. § 2, Mission of St. Peter to Cornelins—The first Gentile con- 
verts—Nature of this transaction—It is confirmed at Jerusalem. § 3. 
The Gospel preached to the Greeks at Antioch—Mission of Barnabas— 
He seeks out Saul at Tarsus. § 4. Accession of CLauprus—Hrrop 
Acnripra I., King of Judea—He beheads James and imprisons Peter, 
who is delivered by an angel—Death of Herod Agrippal. §5. Paul's 
ministry in Syria and Cilicia—Barnabas and Saul at Antioch—The 
name of CuristrAn—Mission of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem (his 
second visit). § 6. Paul’s rapture and infirmity. § 7. The Church at 
Antioch—Separation of Barnabas and Saul for the mission to the Gen- 
tiles. § 8. Their First Misstonary’ Journey — From Antioch by 
Seleucia to Salamis in Cyprus —They preach in the Jewish Syna- 
gogues — Through Cyprus to Paphos— Judgment on the sorcerer 
Elymas, and conversion of the proconsul Sergius Paulus. § 9. The 
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name of Paut. § 10. The voyage from Cyprus to Perga in Pam- 
phylia—The passage of the Taurus—Desertion of John Mark—His 
subsequent relations to Paul and Peter—Apostleship of Barnabas. 
§ 11. The Apostles at Antioch in Pisidia— Paul's discourse in the 
synagogue—Justificalion by Faith in Christ no merely Pauline doctrine: 
~§ 12. The following Sabbath—Opposition of the Jews—‘“ Lo! we tum 
to the Gentiles” —The Apostles driven from Antioch. § 13. Success 
and persecution at Iconium—Lycaonia—The miracle and discourse at 
Lystra—Derbe. § 14. Return of the Apostles. § 15. Ordination of 
Expers. § 16. Judaizing teachers come to Antioch and require the 
Gentile converts to observe the Law—Mission of Paul and Barnabas, 
with others, to Jerusalem. § 17. This (third) visit probably that of 
Galatians ii. —Paul goes up by revelation—Conferences and compaet 
with the other Apostles, James, Peter and John. §18. Public dis- 
cussion in the Church—Spcech of Peter—Report of Paul and Barna- 
bas—-Advice of James. § 19. Decision of the Assembly—Its signis- 
cance: the emancipation both of Jews and Gentiles, and the univer- 
sality of the Gospel. § 20. Episode of Paul’s subsequent reproof of 
Peter—The Assembly at Jerusalem wrongly called the First Council— 
Return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch, with Judas and Silas—Silas 
remains at Antioch—Christianity at Rome. 


Cuap. XV. 


§ 1. Ir was in the interval of rest described in the preced- 
ing chapter, which we may place in the latter part of Caligu- 
la’s reign, that Peter made what appears to have been an 
Apostolical visitation of all the churches already established.” 
Arriving at Lydda, in the great maritime plain of Sharon,* 
he performed a miracle of healing on a certain Aineas, wha 
had been bedridden with palsy for eight years. Imitating 
the manner of his Master in the command, “ Arise, and make 
thy bed,” he was careful to show the source of ‘the power 
which accompanied his words by saying, “ Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole.” The miracle was followed by the gen- 
eral conversion of the inhabitants of the city of Lydda and 
the plain of Sharon.° 

Nine miles from Lydda, and on the sea-shore, stands Joppa, 
the ancient port of Solomon. Here dwelt a disciple, whose 


1 Acts 1x. 32: duepyopuevoy Cra wav- | of Abi-Butrus (Peter), in memory of 


TwY se, ixkAnoey. 

2This name, the Hebrew Zod is 
still retained by the modern Lidd or 
Liidd, which probably occupies the 
same site. It stands in a part of 
the great maritime plain which an- 
ciently bore the name of Sharon. It 
is 9 miles from Joppa, and is the 
first town on the northernmost of the 
two roads between that place and Je- 
rusalem. The water-course outside 
the town is said still to bear the name 





the Apostle. It is, for a Mahomet- 
an place, busy and prosperous. Bur- 
ied in palms, and with a large well 
close to the entrance, it looks from a 
distance inviting enough, but its in- 
terior is very repulsive on account of 
the extraordinary number of persons, 
old and young, whom one encounters 
at every step, either totally blind, or 
afflicted with loathsome diseases of 
the eyes. 
§ Acts ix. 32-85. 
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name—Tasirna in Aramaic, in Greek Dorcas, that is, gazelle 
—generally associated in the East with the perfection of fe- 
male beauty—has become the type of the greater loveliness 
of that charity with which she clothed the poor by the labor 
of her own hands. Her death was felt so grievous a loss by 
the brethren at Joppa, that they sent messengers to Lydda, 
praying for a visit from St. Peter. His arrival was followcd’ 
by the crowning miracle which proved that the spiritual gifts - 
conferred by Christ upon his Apostles did not stop short of 
power over life and death. And in this case also, Peter pro- 
ceeded after the example given by our Saviour in raising the 
daughter of Jairus.* Putting forth from the chamber, where 
the corpse was already laid out for burial, the mourners whose 
lamentations and display of the garments she had made 
proved at once the reality of her death and the sense of their 
loss, Peter knelt down and prayed. Then, turning to the 
body, he said, “Tabitha, arise!” ‘And she opened her eyes: 
and when she saw Peter, she sat up. And he gave her his 
hand, and litted her up, and when he had called the saints and 
widows, he presented her alive.’ The news spread through 
Joppa; many believed on the Lord; and Peter took up his 
abode for a long time among the converts, in the house of 
his namesake, Simo. a tanner, on the sea-shore.* 

§ 2. Here it was the Apostle’s custom to ascend at noon to 
the house-top, which looked over the western waters, for soli- 
tary prayer; unconsciously blending his devotions with those 
which a Roman soldier at Czsaréa was continually offering, 
that new light might be added to what he had learned as a 
“ proselyte of the gate.” This soldier was Cornelius, a cen- 
turion of the Italian Cohort, “a just man, and one that feared 
God, with all his house, and of good report among all the 
Jewish nation, who gave much alms to the people, and prayed 
to God alway.” To this man’s devotion, and faithfulness to 
the light he had, was vouchsafed a vision of an angel, bidding 
him to send to Joppa for Simon Peter, who should tell him 
what he ought to do. It was no phantasm of a nocturnal 
dream, but an open vision, manifest to his waking sense, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, as he was praying in his house 
at the hour of the evening sacrifice. 


4 Matt. ix. 25; Mark vy. 40-42. tion :—‘‘ Cohors militum Italicorum 
° Acts ix. 36-43. yoluntaria, qu est in Syria.” See 
* This seems to have been a cohort] Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, 
of Italians, probably volunteers, sep-| vol i. p. 143, ed. of 1865; Lewin’s 
arate from the legionaries. Such a| Mast. Sac. s. a. 40. 
cohort is mentioned in an inscrip- 
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His messengers were already approaching Joppa on the 
following day, when Peter also, in his midday retirement upon 
the house-top, was visited in a trance by a vision which taught 
him, through emblems specially adapted to his prejudices as a 
Jew, the hardest lesson for a Jew to learn, “that he should 
not call any man common or unclean,” and which was inter- 
preted by the words, thrice repeated from heaven—“ What 
God hath cleansed, that call not thou common!” The lesson 
was at once enforced by the arrival of the messengers of 
Cornelius and the command of the Spirit to go with them; 
and the journey of a day and a half from Joppa to Czsarea 
gave Peter time to reflect upon this meaning. So, when he 
- found Cornelius waiting with his kinsmen and near friends, 
to hear the divine message from his mouth, he was prepared 
to declare the great principle of the new dispensation :—* Of 
a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons ; but 
in every nation, he that feareth him and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with him.” Then to these GentiILEs he preached 
the Gospel of the life and death of Christ, his resurrection 
and coming again to judgment, and the remission of sins 
through his name to all who believe in him. While Peter 
was in the act of speaking, the believing reception of his 
words by Cornelius and his friends was divinely ratified by 
the immediate effusion of the Holy Spirit, repeating for these 
representatives of the Gentiles the gift bestowed on the 
Jews at Pentecost, and conferring the power of speaking 
with tongues.. The sign was needed to remove the doubts, 
if not of the Apostle himself, of the Judaizing Christians who 
accompanied him; for the existence of that party is already _ 
indicated in the narrative by the phrase, “ they of the circum- 
cision.”* While they were silent with astonishment, Peter 
decided all doubt concerning the full reception of these new 
converts into the Church by the argument, “Can any man 
forbid water that these should not be baptized, which have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as we?” He commanded 
them to be baptized in the name of the Lord, and stayed 
some days among them.* 

This event was the crown and consummation of Peter’s 
ministry. He, who had first preached the resurrection to the 
Jews, baptized the first converts, and confirmed the Samari- 
tans, now, without the advice or co-operation of any of his 
colleagues, under direct communication from heaven, first 


7 Acts x. 45, xi. 2. tice that Peter does not baptize them 
*Acts x. It is well worthy of no-| himself. ; 
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threw down the barrier which separated proselytes of the 
gate from Israelites; first established principles which issued 
in the complete fusion of the Hebrew and Gentile elements in 
the Church. The narrative of this event, which stands alone 
in minute circumstantiality of incidents and accumulation of 
supernatural agency, is twice recorded by St. Luke. The 
chief points to be recorded are, first, the peculiar fitness of 
Cornelius, both as a representative of Roman force and na- 
tionality, and a devout and liberal worshiper, to be a recipient. 
of such privileges; and secondly, the state of the Apostle’s 
own mind. Whatever may have been his hopes or fears 
touching the heathen, the idea had certainly not yet crossed 
him that they could become Christians without first becoming 
Jews. Asa loyal and believing Hebrew, he could not contem- 
plate the removal of Gentile disqualifications, without a dis- 
tinct assurance that those enactments of the Law which con- 
cerned them were abrogated by a divine legislator. The vis- 
ion could not therefore have been the product of a subjective 
impression: it was strictly objective, presented to his mind 
by an external influence. Yet the will of the Apostle was 
not controlled, it was simply enlightened. The intimation in 
the state of trance did not at once overcome his reluctance. 
It was not until his consciousness was fully restored, and he 
had well considered the meaning of the vision, that he learned 
that the distinction of cleanness and uncleanness in outward 
things. belonged to a temporary dispensation. It was no 
mere acquiescence in a positive command, but the develop- 
ment of a spirit full of generous impulses, which found utter- 
ance in the words spoken by Peter on that occasion, both in 
fesence of Cornelius and aiterward at Jerusalem. 

But the Church at Jerusalem were slow to learn the lesson 
involved in the tidings that the Gentiles had also received the 
Word of God. When Peter returned to Jerusalem, he was 
accused by “ those of the circumcision” because he had eaten’ 
with the uncircumcised. But his plain narrative of the whole 
transaction, crowned by the argument that, in the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost, he had recognized that same baptism of 
the Spirit which Christ had promised as the sign of his pres- 
ence with the Apostles themselves, silenced every objection, 
and opened every mouth in praise to God for the great revela- 
sion which marks this epoch in the history of the Church :— 
“ Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto 
life” Thus had the preaching of the Word, which the Apos- 
tles had begun, according to their Lord’s command, from Je- 
rusalem, reached every class within the limits of Judwa; the 
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Jew and the Samaritan; the proselyte from the distant south, 
and the Gentiles from Rome her self; while the Great Apostle 


of the Gentiles had received 


his Aviva commission, which 


he was already beginning to exercise in Syria and Cilicia. 
§ 3. Nor was this all, for Jerusalem was surprised by the 
tidings that the Gospel ‘had reached the Greek capital of the 


East. 


In fact, in the history of the diffusion of Christianity, 


AntTIocH *® occupies a place even more conspicuous than Jeru- 


salem itself. There the first 


Gentile Church was formed ; 


there the name of Christian was first heard ; and thence the 


Gospel was first diffused over 
Roman Empire and carried over into Furope. 


the Eastern Provinces of the 
Its geograph- 


ical position, its political and commercial importance, and the 
presence of a large and powerful Jewish element in its popu- 
lation, were the more obvious characteristics which made it 


fit for such a centre of Gentile Christianity. 


The great wave 


of Gospel diffusion, which had its centre in the blow struck 
at Stephen and the Christians at J erusalem, passed over the 
northern frontier of Palestine, along the Pheenician coast, 
across to Cyprus, and into Syria as far as Antioch. But, 
while the dispersed Christians preached the Gospel every- 


where, it was at first only to the Jews. 


But certain of the Hel- 


lenists among them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, soon grew 
bolder; and, on their arrival at Antioch, they spake to the 


Greeks, preaching the Lord Jesus. 


“ And the hand of the 


Lord was with them, and a great number believed, and turned 


unto the Lord.”’® 


It is probable that these Greeks were in 


the same religious position as Cornelius—proselytes of the 
gate—and their conversion was so nearly simultaneous with 
his, that when the news reached Jerusalem it found the 
Church prepared to act on the lesson taught through Peter. 
Barnabas—who, as at once a Levite and a native of Cyprus, 
as well as by the powers of gentle persuasion that gained him — 
his surname," was a chief link between the Hebrews and the 


* Antioch, founded in B.c. 300 by | 


Seleucus Nicator, and named in hon- 
or of his father, Antiochus, was the 
capital of the Greek kings of Syria, 
and afterward the residence of the 
Roman governors of the province 
which bore the same name. It was 
situated where the chain of Lebanon, 
running northward, and the chain 
of Taurus, running eastward, are 
brought to an abrupt meeting, Here 
the Orontes breaks through the 





mountains; and Antioch was placed. 
at a bend of the river, partly on an 
island, partly on the level which 
forms the left bank, and partly on 
the steep and craggy ascent of Mount 
Silpius, which rose abruptly on the 
south. 
Acts xi. 


19, 20. The reading 


"EMAnvac is now fully accepted, in 


place of ‘EMynorde. 
“ Acts iv. 36: vide mapaxdysewc, 
‘son of exhortation, rather thar of con- 
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Hellenists—besides having the higher qualifications so emphat- 
ically recorded by St. Luke: “He was a good man, and full of 
the Holy Ghost and’ of faith ”—Barnabas was sent to Anti- 
och. The lesson that had been given to Peter needed not rep- 
etition in his case. It was enough for him to see “the grace 
of God,” to exhort the new converts to cleave to the Lord 
with all their heart. His labors were more and more suc- 
cessiul; “much people was added unto the Lord.” Barna- 
bas saw in this movement at Antioch the beginning of a great 
work among the Greeks; and, intent upon finding’ a fit: asso- 
ciate in the new labors before him, he departed to Tarsus to 
seek Saul, whom he had formerly introduced to the Apos- 
tles.”” 

§ 4. Meanwhile the state of rest enjoyed by the Churches 
of Judzea had come to an end. Upon the assassination of Ca- 
ligula, the preetorian cohorts of Rome had raised Ciauptivs to 
the purple; and one of the new emperor’s first acts was to re- 
ward the services of Herop Acriprpa I. with the kingdom of 
Judea” (a.p. 41). We have already described that policy of 
conciliation to the Jews, which led Herod to begin the. first 
regal persecution of the Christians by the beheading of the 
first Apostolic martyr, Jamus, the brother of John, and to fol- 
low up the stroke by the imprisonment of Peter. It was dur- 
ing the Passover, probably in the last year of Herod’s short 
reign’ (a.p. 44), that he placed Peter under the strictest 
guard, intending to gratify the people by his death as soon as 
the feast was over. The night before the day fixed for the 
execution had arrived; and Peter, long since prepared by 
Christ’s prediction for the death which now seemed appoint 
ed for the very season of his Master’s passion, was sleeping 
soundly between two soldiers, bound by two chains, when a 
sudden light filled his cell; an angel roused him, from his 
sleep, and led him through guards and through doors that 
‘opened of their own accord into the street. The angel had 
departed before Peter recovered from the impression that 
all was a vision. THe repaired to the house of Mary, the moth- 
er of Jonn Mark, where many disciples were assembled in 
prayer. Alarmed at first by his knocking at the door, on that 
night of special danger, they could scarcely be convinced by 


solution. Comp. the zagexdds of | We can easily understand that Her- 


AGCESEXIe 235 od had been hitherto fully occupied 
* Acts xi. 22-26. with his measures for consolidating 
3See chap. v. § 7. his power and improving Jerusalem. 


“This seems clear from the se- |The Passover fell this year on April 
quence of the narrative in Acts xii. | Ist. 
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the sound of his own voice, but thought that it was his angel. 
Admitted at length, Peter told them the manner of his deliy- 
erance, and, having sent a special message to James,’* and the 
other brethren , depar ted into some safe retreat. In the morn- 
ing, the prison was found in full security and order, but with 
the. prisoner gone. The king took vengeance on the guards, 
and then departed for Czesarea, to keep that festival at 
which he himself became the signal mark of God’s venge- 
ance." 

§ 5. From the position of this narrative in the ‘Acts, be- 
tween the mission of Paul and Barnabas by the Church of 
Antioch and their return, they would naturally seem to have 
been witnesses of the persecution; but it is doubtful whether 
their visit took place before the death of Herod. We must 
look back to the events that led Paul to pay this his second 
visit to Jerusalem after his conversion. The interval of un- 
certain length, which he spent in Cilicia and Syria, after his 
flight from Jerusalem to Tarsus, is a blank in the story of the 
Acts ; but some commentators refer to this period the chief 
part at least of the perils and sufferings which he recounts to 
the Corinthians, including two Roman and five Jewish scourg- 
ings, and three shipwr ecks.7 At all events , We may safely re- 
gard this as the gréat probationary period of the Apostle’s 


ministry, in which, laboring alone and unaided by man, he 


was specially prepared for the wide field to which he was 
called when Barnabas came to Tarsus to seek his aid for the 
work-at Antioch. The two devoted brethren labored for a 
whole year in the Church at Antioch, “ teaching much people,” 
till the adherents of the new faith grew to such importance as 
to be enrolled among the schools of religious and philosophic 
opinion recognized by the Greeks and Romans. Zhe disci- 
ples were called Cunistians first at Antioch ;** and they soon 


* This is the first direct evidence | this name (a full account of which 
(confirmed by Gal. i. 19) that ‘‘ James | will be found in Conybeare and How- 
the Less” already occupied a sort of | son), all that requires to be said is 
presidency over the Church of Jeru-}that its form (a Latin adjective in 
salem. -anus) shows it to have been invented 
© Acts xii.: comp. chap. v. § 7. | by: the Gentiles as the appellation of 
Mr. Lewin places the death of Herod 'a sect, like Pompeian?, ete. It was 
about May. ;soon adopted by the Christians, who 
179 Cor. xi. 23, foll. Conybeare | had before called themselves disci- 
and Howson, vol. i. pp. 129-183, ii. | ples, brethren, saints, those of the way, 
p. 140. In the Acts we have only | and by similar appellations, which are 
mention of thethird Roman scourging | frequent in the New Testament, while 
(v. 2B) at Philippi, and the stoning! the Jews calledthem Nazarenes. Be- 
(¥. 2 5) at Lystra. sides the passage before us, the name 
® After the discussions respecting’ Christian is used only twice in the 
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gave the first great example of a beneficence peculiarly Chris- 
tian. ; 
It can not but be regarded as a special act of Divine Prov- 
idence, that knit together in “the fellowship of giving and re- 
ceiving” the two branches of the Church, which had thus 
grown up among the Jews and Greeks, and which might have 
been tempted into a rivalry foreshadowing the worldly con- 
flicts of the “Patriarchs” of Jerusalem and Antioch,  Cer- 

tain prophets went down from Jerusalem to Antioch, one of 
whom, named Agabus—who afterward warned Paul of his 
imprisonment °—foretold through the Spirit the approach of a 
great famine. The fulfillment of the prediction 1s placed in 
the Acts “in the days of Claudius Cesar;”” but Josephus 
mentions a great famine which afflicted Judea when Cuspius 
Fadus and Tiberius Alexander were procurators of Judea. 
Now Fadus was the first procurator sent out when Judea 
was again brought under the Roman government after the 
death of Herod / “Agrippa I. It would of course be at the be- 
einning of the famine that the Christians of Antioch, fore- 
warned by the prophet, sent relief to the brethren in Fudea 
by the hands of Barnabas and Saul,” whose visit to Jerusalem 
may therefore be placed in A.p. 45. A confirmatory indica- 
tion of the date is obtained from their taking back with them 
John Mark, the nephew of Barnabas, who may have been 
specially exposed to persecution on account of the assembly 
of the brethren in his mother’s house.” . Nothing more is re- 
corded of this visit in the Acts, and it deserves special notice 
that, if its time be rightly fixed, the recent flight of Peter 
from Jerusalem would prevent any intercourse on this occa- 
sion between him and Paul.” 


N. T., once by Agrippa (Acts xxvi.; writer might use the phrase 7 ofko- 


28), and once by Peter (1 Pet. iv. 16). 
% Acts xxi. 10. ‘The same person 
must be meant in both places; for 


not only the name, but the prophetic | 


office and the residence (‘‘of Judea”) 
are the same in both instances. 
” Acts xi. 27, 28. A difficulty is 


suggested by the statement ‘that 


there should be great dearth throughout 
all the world.” 
true of the reign of Claudius; for, 
though historians give no account of 
any universal famine in his reign, 
they speak of repeated and severe lo- 
cal famines in various countries of 
the empire. Moreove 


But this was literally ; 


5 a. Jewish, 


vpévn for the whole land of Palestine. 
In the particular famine recorded by 
Josephus, some. relief was given to 
the Jews by Helena, Queen of Adia- 
_ bene, a proselyte, who was then at Je- 
rusalem, and who imported corn from , 
Egypt Bod Cyprus (Joseph. Ant. xx. 
2,§ 6; 5, § 2). 

2 Aets. xi. 29, 30. 

*2 Acts xii. 25: comp. ver. 
23'This is one argument against its 

| being the visit mentioned in Gal. ii. 
1. Mr. Lewin, however, argues that, 
as we have evidence that the famine . 
began in Staly as early as A.D. 42 or 
even 41, the first year of Claudius, » 


12. 
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- § 6. But we learn from Paul’s own testimony that there 
was not wanting to him, on this occasion also, one of those su- 
pernatural visits which appear to have marked each one of. 
his sojournings at Jerusalem, and which indicate the care of 
his Divine Master to renew the grace given to him at first, 
and to keep up his sensitive spirit to the pitch of his mighty 
work. That marvelous rapture (probably, like his former 
vision, in the Temple)—in which, whether in or out of the 
body he could not tell, he was caught up into the third heav- 
en, and heard words which no man might utter—is stated in 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, the date of which is 
fixed to a.p. 57, to have occurred “ abowt fourteen years ago,” 
a phrase which justifies our computing by years current, and 
so brings us to a.p. 44 or 45.** And this view is most admi- 
rably suited to the revelation which was thus made to the 
Apostle on the eve of his departure for his first missionary 
tour among the Gentiles. For then it was that he was about 
especially to encounter those “ infirmities, reproaches, necessi- 
ties, persecutions, distresses for Christ’s sake,’ in which he 
most gladly gloried rather than in the honor of the revelation 
itself. Then it was that he was taught, asa needful sequel to 
the revelation, the great lesson of Christian humility and con- 
fidence—“ My grace is sufticient for thee; for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness.” But even Paul’s self-sacrificing 
spirit needed to be taught this lesson by the discipline, not of 
suffering only, but of a humiliating affliction; and, like Job, 
he was given over to the great enemy, to worry though not to 
devour, within the compass of his tether. “Lest I should be 
exalted.above measure through the abundance of the revela- 
tions, there was given to me @ thorn (or rather, stake) in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan, to buffet me, lest I should be 
exalted above measure.” That this was some permanent in- 
firmity (oxdAoW), which troubled and hindered the Apostle 
through his subsequent career, seems plain from his expression 


before whose accession the prophecy 
of Agabus was evidently given, it 
might have been felt in Judea before 
the time named by Josephus as that 
of its severest pressure. He therefore 
places the visit of Paul and Barna- 
bas just before the Passover of a.p. 
44, and supposes them to have been 
at Jerusalem at the time of Peter’s 
arrest and deliverance. 

“289-Cor.?xtit 
of. 4.p, 60, assigned to the Epistle in 





‘The erroneous date | 
heayen” (Acts xiv. 19, 20). 


the margin of the A.Y., has led to 
the fantastic idea that the vision was 
seen by St. Paul in a trance, while he 
lay apparently dead from his stoning 
at Lystra, a supposition which is also 
negatived by his own words, ‘* Wheth- 
er in the body, or out of the body I 
can not tell: God knoweth ;” for the 
bruised body round which the disci- 
ples stood watching, was certainly 
not at that time ‘‘caught up inte 
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of resignation to it, after his thrice-repeated prayer for its re- 
moval had been answered only by an encouragement to sub- 
mission. Nor need we hesitate to draw from the general 
course of God’s providence the conclusion that it was either, 
like physical infirmities in general, a relic of some past sin, or 
that, like Jacob’s lameness, it was a memorial of some great in- 
cident in his history. Connecting it with the statement that 
“his bodily presence was weak and his speech contemptible,” 
in striking contrast to his weighty letters,** some suppose it to 
. have been an impediment in his speech, which would be pecul- 
iarly distressing, nay, injurious, to such a man engaged in 
such a work—a judicial infliction on that tongue which had 
blasphemed Christ and condemned the first Christian martyr. 
A more ingenious conjecture regards the affliction as an in- 
firmity of eye-sight, varying from time to time in severity, the 
relic of the blindness with which Paul was smitten on his way 
to Damascus, and the perpetual memorial, as in the case of 
Jacob, of a conflict with God, from which no man could come 
forth unscathed. It can scarcely be doubted that the affliction 
was the same as that “infirmity of the flesh,” from which 
Paul suffered in his first visit to the Galatians, who, instead of 
despising him for it, were ready to have plucked out their own 
eyes and have given them to him.** But after all, it is best to 
believe that in this, as in other cases, the silence of Scripture 
is intentional; to the end that men of natures more ardent 
than their strength, whose spirit is willing, but whose flesh is 
weak, may learn from Paul’s example to acknowledge and bow 
beneath the hand of God in those impediments, but for which 
they would become boasters; nay, to rejoice, that the glory of 
what they can yet do is not their own but God’s. 


£59 Cor. x. 10. This view seems} comp. iii. 12, vii. 4, and 1 Cor, i. 17, 


difficult to reconcile with that mani- 
fest power, which has caused even 
unbelievers to testify that “ Paul was 
a great orator.”” A man with an 
impediment in his speech would hard- 
ly have been taken for Mercury even 
by the rude Lycaonians; nor would 
he have made ‘so powerful an im- 
pression upon Felix and Festus and 
Agrippa. In fact, the objection of 
the polished Corinthians seems rather 
to refer to Paul's rhetoric than his 
elocution, to his language rather than 
his utterance,—that ‘great plain- 
ness,” or even ‘‘ rudeness of speech,” 


as he presently calls it (2 Cor. xi. 6: | 





ii. 1, 4, 13), which scorned the ‘‘entic- 
ing words of man’s wisdom,” then 
taught in all the schools of rhetoric, 
especially at Corinth, 

20 Gal. iv. 18-15. Mr. Lewin, who 
adopts this view, finds a confirma- 
tion of it in Acts xvii. 15, 19, com- 
pared with 1 Thess. iii. 1; as it would 
be peculiarly distressing to Paul ‘‘to 
be left at Athens alone” while suffer- 
ing from partial blindness. Assuredly 
the Apostle would not have ‘‘gloried 
in this infirmity,” had it been a 
strong sensual temptation, as certain 


Roman Catholics hold, or a prone- 


ness to unbelief, as Luther thought. 
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§ 7. Some time after Barnabas and Saul had returned from 
this mission—in which the latter had a special opportunity of 
gaining confidence with his Jewish brethren before entering 
on his great work among the Gentiles—the signal for that 
work was divinely given.” The same Spirit which had been 
poured on the assembled disciples at Pentecost now spoke to 
the Church at Antioch, commanding the separation of Barna, 
bas and Saul from among anumber of brethren, who are men- 
tioned by name, as if to show both how strong the chief Gen 
tile Church had become in spiritual gifts, and that, if distinc- 
tion in that Church had been the rule of choice, others might 
have been preferred before Saul.* For among the “ proph- 
-ets and teachers” in the Church of Antioch, though Barnabas 
is named first, Saulis placed last. We should forget the 
whole method of the divine work in the nurture of the 
Church, by ascribing to this impulse of the Holy Ghost any 
startling suddenness, or disconnecting it from the thoughts 
that were brooding in the minds of the disciples. The recent 
converts, who had acquired the new name of Christians at An- 
tioch, must often have asked themselves the question, “ What 
is the meaning of this faith of ours, of this baptism, of this in- 
corporation, of this kingdom of the Son of God, for the world ? 
The Gospel is not for Judea alone: here are we called by it 
at Antioch. Is it meant to stop here?” At every point we 
find both circumstances and inward reasonings preparing 
the crisis; and the very attitude of expectation is seen in the 
fact that they were ministering to the Lord and fasting, when 


“7, We have again no specific note | 


of time for the interval between the 
two visits of Barnabas and Paul to 
Jerusalem in A.p. 44 or 45, and A.p. 
48 or 50, which embraces the First 
Missionary Journey, and the two 
residences at Antioch, before and aft- 
er it. As tothe season of the journey, 
Mr. Howson (vol. i. c. 5) argues, with 
much ingenuity, that if the Apostles 
started from Seleucia with the first 
opening of the navigation in early 
spring, and spent about two months 
in Cyprus, they would enter upon 
their upland route from Perga about 
the end of May, when the snow melts 
from the passes of the Taurus, and 
when the natives are accustomed to 
retire for the hot season to the cool 
hollows of the highlands. The sum- 
mer seems a period fall short for all 





the events at Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe, and for the leisurely return to 
the coast, before the passes and the 
navigation were again closed. We 
may therefore include a considerable 
part of the winter in the rest which 
seems to have been made at Derbe, 
and place the return to Syria in the 
following summer; thus assigning to 
the whole journey parts of two years, 
which Conybeare and Howson make 
A.p. 48 and 49. But the special 
preparation which we have just seen 
Paul receiving, and the “long time” 
afterward spent by Paul and Barna- 
bas at Antioch seem in favor of an 
earlier date; and accordingly Mr. 
Lewin agrees with the margin of the 
A.V. in placing the journey in a.p. 
45-46. 
*S Acts sill. 1, 


- 
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the Holy Ghost said, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto I have called them.” The “work” 
could no longer be doubtful to the Church of Antioch; and 
they could not but see the fitness of the choice of Saul, the 
accomplished Hellenist, who had already been designated as 
“a chosen vessel to bear the name of the Lord before the 
Gentiles, and kings, and the people of Israel;”?—and of 
Barnabas, who had been the first. both to recognize the calling 
of Saul and the work of God among themselves. 

All this time, we infer from the form of St. Luke’s lan- 
guage—which can not be accidental—that Saul was subordi- 
nate to Barnabas. Until Saw! becomes Paul, we read of “ Bar- 
nabas and Saul;” °° afterward we have both “ Paul and Barna- 
bas ” and “ Barnabas and Paul.” * In the latter passage, more- 
over, they are jointly called Apostles, a dignity bestowed on 
Barnabas (if not before) by this divine call to a work proper- 
ly apostolic. Just as the mystic number of the twelve at first 
referred to the tribes of Israel, the departure from it by the 
addition of Saul and Barnabas was one sign of the indefinite 
extension of the Gospel. When we look back, from the high- 
er ground of St. Paul’s apostolic activity, to the years that 
passed between his conversion and the first missionary jour- 
ney, we can not observe without reverence the patient humili- 
ty with which Saul waited for his Master’s time. He did not 
say for once only, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
Obedience to Christ was thenceforth his ruling principle. 
Submitting, as he believed, to his Lord’s direction, he was 
content to work for a long time as the subordinate colleague 
of his seniors in the faith. He was thus the better prepared, 
when the call came, to act with the authority which that call 
conferred upon him. He left Antioch, however, still the sec- 
ond to Barnabas. Every thing was done with orderly grayi- 
ty in the sending forth of the two missionaries. Their breth- 
ren, after fasting and prayer, laid their hands on them, and so 
they departed.” 

§ 8. First Missionary Journey of Barnabas and Saul.— 
The two Apostles, with John Mark, the cousin of Barnabas, 
as a sort of subordinate minister,** embarked at Seleucia, the 


*9 Acts xiii. 2. |the ceremony of ordination, which 


* Acts xi. 30, xii. 25, xiii. 2,7. | the Christian Church adopted from 
*t Acts xii. 46, xiv. 14. | the Jewish :—Acts vi. 6; 1 Timothy 


= Acts xiv. 8. In a work which/iv. 14, vy. 22; 2 Timothy i. 6;-Heb. 
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port of Antioch, at the mouth of the Orontes, for Salamis in 
Cyprus. Besides the constant intercourse between the two 
ports, which are only distant a few hours’ sail, and the natu- 
ral desire of Barnabas to begin the work among his own kin- 
dred, we have seen that there were already Christians in the 
island, to whom Antioch itself owed in part the preaching of 
the Gospel; and there were numerous synagogues of Jews. 
We must observe that, in each of these missionary journeys, 
the Apostles, though sent forth specially to the Gentiles, ney- 
er failed first to offer the Gospel to their Jewish brethren. 
For not only was this the order prescribed by the Lord, 
but the most hopeful course of reaching the Gentiles was 
through the proselytes and Hellenistic Jews, though their hard- 
ness of heart ultimately frustrated this hope. Such was the 
order proclaimed by St. Paul in the synagogue at Antioch in 
Pisidia :—“ The Jews at Jerusalem, in their willful ignorance 
of the prophets, have fulfilled them in condemning Christ: to 
you, therefore, children of the stock of Abraham everywhere, 
is the word of this salvation sent.” “It was necessary that 
the Word of God should first have been spoken to you; but, 
seeing that ye also pnt it from you, and judge yourselves un- 
worthy of everlastiug life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” ® 

In this passage, as at every step in the whole journey, we 
see the Apostles’ own estimate of the work to which the Holy 
Ghost had called them—to speak the Word of God ; and ac- 
cordingly they began their ministry at Salamis by preaching 
the Word of. God in the synagogues of the Jews. That 
Word was the same with which Christ himself had begun his. 
public ministry in the synagogue at Nazareth—the fulfillment 
of prophecy in the coming of Jesus Christ to be the Saviour 
of the whole world. Thus they traversed the length of Cyprus, 
from Salamis on the eastern coast to Paphos on the western.” 
The latter city, celebrated throughout Greek history for the 
orgies of Venus, was now the residence of the Roman pro- 
consul—for Cyprus, though at first made one of the Cxsar’s 
provinces, was restored by Augustus to the Senate, and we 
possess a coin of one of its proconsuls of the time of Claudi- 


‘* Acts xiii. 26, 27, 46. 

*® SALAMIS was situated at the EB. 
end of the island, not far from the 
modern Famagousta. Its harbor is 
spoken of by Greek writers as very 
good. Papunos was at the W. end of 
the island, connected by a road with 
Salamis. It was famous for the wor- 
ship of Aphrodité (Venus), who was 





here fabled to have risen from the 
sea.(Hom. Od. viii. 362). Her tem- 
ple was at ‘‘Old Paphos,” now called 
Kuklia, and was connected by a short 
road, often traversed by gay and prof- 
ligate. processions, with the harbor 
and chief town of ‘* New Paphos,” 
which still preserves the name of 
Beffa. 
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us.’ This office was now held by Szrcius Pautus, a man‘of 
intelligence,*’ but, like most of the Roman nobility who at 
that time took any interest in intellectual pursuits, including 
the Emperor Claudius, prone to curiosity about the occult ori- 
ental learning and magic arts, among the pretenders to which 
many Jews were conspicuous. - Such counterfeits of spiritual 
power have always proved an influence most hostile to spirit- 
ual religion; and the Christians had not only to expose the 
cheat, but to clear themselves from the suspicion of trading, 
like the others, upon their. spiritual powers. With such an im- 
postor, a magician named Bar-Jesus or Elymas, the Apostles 
were brought into conflict by the proconsul’s desire to hear 
them. The simple truth for which the better class of Romans 
were yearning made such an impression on his mind, that Ely- 
mas, like Simon Magus at Samaria, became alarmed for his 
profits, and sought to turn away the proconsul from the faith.** 
What sophistry he used the narrative does not record, any 
more than Paul condescended to refute it, when he exposed 
its true source in the indignant rebuke :—‘“ O full of all sub- 
tilty and all mischief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy of 
all righteousness, wilt thou: not cease to-pervert the right 
ways of the Lord?” These words were not Paul’s own, for 
he spoke them filled with the Holy Ghost, and the authority 
of the condemnation was proved by the miracle which sent 
Elymas forth from the presence of the proconsul, blind and 
seeking for any to lead him by the hand. But the eyes of 
Sergius Paulus were opened to receive the spiritual light of 
faith in Christ; and we can not doubt that the example of 
such a convert gave an impulse to the Gospel among the pro- 
vincial Romans.” i ; 

§ 9. The rebuke of Elymas is introduced by the words, 
“Then Saul, who is also Paut,” which naturally give the first 


Sergius Paulus and Hlymas. 


*% Among the indications of St. 
Luke’s classical knowledge, is the ac- 
curacy with which he uses the titles 
of the Roman. provincial governors. 
The proconsuls of the senatorial prov- 
inces, Cyprus, Achaia, and Asia, are 
distinguished by the proper Greek 
word avOdzaroc, (translated deputy in 
the A. V., Acts xiii. 7, xviii, 12, xix. 
38), from the legate of Syria (Luke ii. 
2), and the procurators of Judea, as 
Pilate, Felix, and Festus (Luke iii. 1; 
Acts xxiii. 24, 26, 33, 34, xxiv. 1, 10). 
Perhaps it was because the procura- 
tors virtually represented to the Jews 





the full authority of the emperor, that 
he denotes both them and the Iegate 
by the general term sysuwy (answer- 
ing to the Latin preses and our gov- 
ernor), which he applies even to the 
emperor (Luke iii. 1). Josephus uses 
nyewwy for the prefect of Syria, and 
émitporoe (literally steward) for the 
procurator of Judea. 

87 Acts xili. 7: avdpi ouvero. 

38 Acts xiii. 8, where the definite 
article deserves notice, the (Christian) 
faith. Comp. Acts xiv. 22, xv. 9; 
Rom. iii. 3, iv. 11, ete. 
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impression that the Apostle, or others for him, marked an 
epoch in his ministry so important as the conversion of the 
proconsul by adopting his distinguished convert’s name.  Je- 
rome goes so far as to disparage the surnames which men 
like Africanus won by their deeds of war, in contrast with 
this trophy of Paul’s victory over heathenism. But such 
boasting is not after the Apostle’s own manner ; and the very 
common occurrence of double names, one Hebrew and one 
Greek or Roman, among the Jews of this age—Simon Peter, 
Simeon Niger, Barsabas Justus, John Mark—goes far to justify 
the belief that a Hellenistic Jew of Tarsus, whom we know to 
have been free-born, may have been cailed by both names from 
his infancy. The invariable use in the “ Acts” of Saul up to 
this point, and Paul afterward, and the distinet mention 
which St. Luke himself makes of the transition, is accounted 
for by the desire to mark the turning-point between Saul’s 
activity among his own countrymen and his new labors as the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. He is never afterward mentioned by 
any other name than Paul, whether in the Acts or in his own 
Epistles, and in the allusion to him by St. Peter he is named 
“our beloved brother Paul.” ” 

§ 10. The precedence henceforth assigned to Paul over 
Barnabas is marked by the statement, that “ Paul and his 
company,” setting sail from Paphos, came to Perga in Pam- 
phylia, a city about seven miles up the river Cestrus, which 
falls into the inmost bight of the bay of Attalia.” Small ves- 
sels were constantly trading between this port and Paphos ; 
and Paul’s course was now directed to the region which ad- 
joined the scene of his former labors in Cilicia, and which 
gave the readiest access to the districts beyond the Taurus— 
Pisidia and Lyecaonia—which abounded with Jewish. syna- 
gogues. The passage of that mountain chain, long regarded 
as one of the great lines of demarkation between the Greeco- 
Roman and Oriental worlds,” marks the epoch at which the 
Gospel overpassed the limits of Semitic civilization. . This 
new enterprise was beset with dangers. The highlands of 
Pisidia could only be penetrated by passes, subject to be swept 
by the sudden rise of the mountain torrents, and infested by 


409 Pet. ili. 15. See the full dis-| hill outside the town. There are ex- 
cussion of the question of the names! tensive remains of Perga at a spot 
in Conybeare and Howson, vol. i. | called by the Turks Hski-Kdlesi. 
chap. v. “ For example, it was the boundary 

41 Acts xiii. 13. Perga was cele- | fixed between the Roman and Seleu- 
brated for the worship of Artemis | cid empires after the defeat of Anti- 
(Diana), whose temple stood on a! ochus the Great by the Scipios. 
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the wildest banditti in the world; and the Apostles went for- 
ward through “ perils of rivers and perils of robbers” only to 
plunge into “perils from their kindred, perils from the hea- 
then.” “ The prospect disheartened the youthful spirit of 
John Mark, who, “ departing from them, returned to Jerusa- 
lem.” *“ The ground on which Paul afterward refused to take 
Mark upon the second missionary journey, even at the cost 
of a quarrel with such a friend as Barnabas—because “ he de- 
parted from them from Pamphylia, and went not with them 
to the work ”—proves that he regarded Mark’s desertion as 
at least a case of grievous instability.** But it hardly follows 
that Mark was intent solely upon rest in his home at Jerusa- 
lem. Had mere cowardice been the cause of his withdrawal, 
Barnabas would not so soon have chosen him for another 
journey. His desertion of Paul may have been prompted in 
part by a wish to rejoin Peter and the Apostles engaged in 
preaching in Palestine. There is nothing strange in the char- 
acter of a warm impulsive young man, drawn almost equally 
toward the two great teachers of the faith, Paul and Peter; 
with the latter of whom he is always connected by the testimo- 
ny of ecclesiastical antiquity.” The steadfast kindness of 
Barnabas gave Mark the opportunity of returning to the work 
he had deserted, by taking him as his companion to Cyprus 
after he had separated from Paul; and it is pleasing to find 
him not only restored to Paul’s intimacy during his first im- 
prisonment at Rome, commended to the Church at Colosse,” 
and acknowledged as his fellow-laborer,“ but to hear Paul, 
among his last words, desiring that very aid from Mark which 
he had once rejected :—“'Take Mark and bring him with thee, 
for he is profitable to me for the ministry.” In the interval 
between St. Paul’s first and second imprisonments, Mark seems 
to have’ been brought again, by that journey to the East to 
which Paul alludes as contemplated, into co-operation with 
Peter, with whom we find him at Babylon, and who speaks of 
him affectionately as “my son.” *” Meanwhile his desertion 
must have added to the anxieties under which Paul and Barna- 
bas plunged into the wilds of Pisidia. 

8 11. Their first halting-place was at Anrroci in Pisidia, 


e2 Cor xi. 26. “7 Acts xii. 18. 47 Col. iv. 10. 

ao A cts xv. 37-39. 48 Philem. 24. 

46 We assume, for the present, the} “°2 Tim. iv. 11. _ It is interesting, 
identity of John Mark with the|both in this and the preceding pas- 
Evangelist. Sec the Appendix on | sage, to observe the association of the 
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founded, like the Syrian Antioch, by Seleucus Nicator, and 
named after his father Antiochus; a place scarcely second to 
the other for its importance in the history of Gentile Chris- 
‘ tianity.’ It was here that the first formal declaration was 
made, that the offer of salvation, rejected by the Jews, was 
handed over to the Gentiles; and here too was first proclaim- 
ed the great Pauline doctrine, in which is summed up the 
essence of Christianity as a saving faith. Like their Master 
at Nazareth, the Apostles went into the Jewish synagogue on 
the Sabbath, and sat down. After the usual reading of the 
Law and the Prophets, they were invited to address the con- 
gregation. Then Paul, who from the beginning of this jour 
ney appears in the character of the chief speaker, uttered the 
first of those discourses which, whether in the form of ad- 
dresses or epistles, abounding in surpassing eloquence as well 
as powerful reasoning, have ever since formed the great store 
of Christian theology. Resembling Stephen’s defense before 
the Sanhedrim in its historical basis, it passes lightly over the 
choice of Israel, their deliverance from Egypt, God’s forbear- 
ance with them” for forty years in the wilderness, their set- 
tlement in Canaan, their government by the Judges and by 
Saul,—to come to David, the king of God’s own choice, of 
whose seed He proclaims Jesus, the Saviour raised up by God 
for Israel according to his promise, after John had first 
preached the baptism of repentance. This word of salvation, 
he plainly tells his brethren—children of the race of Abraham 
and all of them that feared God—was sent to them, since the 
people of Jerusalem and their rulers, ignorant of Him and of 
the voices of the prophets read (as they had just now been 
read) in the synagogues every Sabbath, had fulfilled them in 
condemning him. After alluding to the circumstances of 
Christ’s death and burial, in a manner which seems to imply — 
that they were generally known to his hearers, Paul, like Peter 
in the house of Cornelius, utters the great apostolic testimony 
to His resurrection, and cites the evidence of his appearances 
to his Apostles, “ who are his witnesses to the people.” In the 
character of such a witness, Paul proclaims the Gospel prom- 
ised to the fathers, and now fulfilled to their children in the 
raising up of Jesus, the Son of David and of God, of whom it 
had been said, “ Thou shalt not suffer thine Holy One to see 
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corruption,”’—words which could not apply to David, and 
were only true of Christ.” Thus far he has developed those 
historical and prophetical elements of the Gospel which all. 
its first preachers alike proclaimed, and, in preaching “ the 
Sorgweness of sins through-this man,” he did but repeat the 
Gospel message proclaimed by Christ himself, and by Peter 
on the day of Pentecost. But this is not all. For the first 
time does a preacher of the Gospel declare its transcendent 
excellence and adaptation to the great necessity of our fallen 
race, in that it gives an answer to the question, which had so 
long agitated and tormented both Jew and Gentile :—How 
can a man be just with God? 'To give that answer, to prove 
its reasonableness alike from the Jewish and Gentile point of 
view, and to maintain it against all the objections of legal 
righteousness and self-sufficient philosophy—which made the 
doctrine a stumbling-block to the Jew and foolishness to the 
Greek—such was the great function of the converted Phari- 
see. The great motto of his sect was RigurrousNEss—puri- 
ty, integrity, and perfect obedience to God’s holy law—and 
the first great truth uttered by his new Master was—“ Thus 
it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” But how could 
this be when all the world was wrong: sinful and corrupt to 
the very core: lying under the sentence pronounced by God 
himself—‘ There is none righteous: no, not one?” In the 
synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, Paul gave forth the text, of 
which the great arguments of his Epistles are the develop- 
ment :—the doctrine distinctively called Pauline, from its 
great defender, but founded, like all other Christian truth, on 
ancient prophecy,” and common to all sound Christian teach- 
ing—the articulum stantis aut labentis ecclesie—that justifi- 
cation by faith in Christwhich can not be found in the law of 
Moses, much less in any other law of righteousness by man’s 
own strength—“ And from all (sins) from which ye could not 
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correct the mistranslation in a pas- 
sage which is continually quoted as if 
service to one’s own generation were 
something nobler than serving God. 
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Abraham was justified by faith (Rom. 
iv.) and his examples of justifying 
faith under the Old Covenant (Heb. 
xi.). And to these may be added St. 
James’s illustrations of justification 
by works (Jam. ii.). For the argu- 
ments of the two Apostles are antag- 
onistic, not to one another, but to 
the two phases of the self-righteous 
and unfruitful Pharisaic doctrine of 
justification. 
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be justified by the law of Moses, py Him EVERY ONE WHO BE- 
LIEVES IS JUSTIFIED.” ° Well might he who had to proclaim 
a truth so strange to the self-righteousness and worldly wis- 
dom of his hearers, conclude by applying to them the words 
spoken by God through the prophets,—* For I work a work 
in your days, a work which ye shall in no wise believe, though 
aman declare it unto you ;” * while, with a prophetic knowl- 
edge of the course that the Jews in general would take, he 
repeats the warning: “ Behold, ye despisers, and wonder and 
perish.” At first, however, a more promising impression was 
produced. The Jews * as they departed from the synagogue 
—filled, it would seem, with wonder at the novelty of the 
doctrine—asked that these words might be spoken to them 
again, either on the next Sabbath or in the interval; ** and in 
that interval the Apostles found ample occupation in speaking 
to the Jews and religious proselytes who followed them, and 
persuading them to continue in the grace of God. 

12. Such was the fruit of these continued labors, that: on 
the following Sabbath almost all the people of the little town 
flocked to the synagogue to hear the Word of God. But 
when the Jews saw the Gentiles coming to the same source 
of religious light as themselves—nay, more, when they who 
prided themselves on legal righteousness heard sinners of thé 
Gentiles invited to receive through simple faith in Christ a 
justification which the Law could not give, their envy was 
roused, and “ they contradicted the things spoken by Paul, 
contradicting and blaspheming.” This sudden outburst of 
hostility, on the part of those who had been so anxious to hear. 
more of these very truths, reveals the whole spirit of Jewish 
and Judaizing enmity to the Gospel,—proud exclusiveness re- 
volted by the universal offer of the privileges of God’s king- 
dom, self-righteousness humiliated by so different a doctrine 
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of justification. Paul seems at once to have perceived the in- 
veterate character of this hostility, and to have learned the 
full meaning of his call—not only to preach the Gospel both 
to Jews and Gentiles, but to preach to the Gentiles the Gos- 
pel rejected by the Jews. Nor was Barnabas behind his col- 
league in conceiving and acting upon this conviction: indeed, 
the joint mention of the two, whereas Paul alone has been the . 
speaker up to this point, suggests that they were both moved 
by a direct inspiration to that degree of “ boldness,” which 
was needed for Jews addressing Jews to say, “It was neces- 
sary that the Word of God should first have been spoken to 
you; but, seeing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of eternal life, LO, WE TURN TO THE GENTILES,”-— 
a course which they justify by the same prophecy which was 
quoted by the aged Simeon at Christ’s first appearance in the 
Temple.” The announcement caused great joy among the 
Gentiles, “and as many as were ordained to eternal life be- 
lieved: and the word of the Lord was published throughout 
all the region.” °° This success raised the anger of the Jews 
to the highest pitch; and then began the persecution which 
Paul had now to suffer from them at every step. In these 
foreign countries, it is not the Cross or Nazareth that is most 
immediately repulsive to the Jews: it is the wound given to 
Jewish importance in the association of Gentiles with Jews 
as the receivers of the good tidings. If the Gentiles had been 
asked to become Jews, no offense would have been taken. 
The Jewish proselytes, among whom were many women of 
distinction and the chief men of the city, seem to have 
grudged the admission of the Gentiles except by the same 
gate; and they were easily stirred up to drive Paul and Bar- 
nabas out of their bounds. So they, shaking off the dust of 
their feet against them, as Jesus had commanded,” went on 
to Iconium, which was situated at the western limit of Lyca- 
onia. But the persecution which expelled them failed to de- 
stroy the Church which they had planted at Antioch: “and 
the disciples were filled with joy, and with the Holy Ghost.” 
These events at Antioch are evidently related thus fully in the 
Acts as a leading example of the way in which the Gospel was 
rejected by the Jews and received by the Gentiles in many 
other cities, and the discourse of Paul furnishes one type, as 
that at Athens gives another, of his mode of addressing audi- 
ences of various kinds. 

5 Ts. xlii. 6, xlix. G6: comp. Luke | © Matt. x. 14; Mark vi. 11; Luke 
ii. 32. incre : 

© Acts xiii. 44-49. : ®@ Acts xiii, 50-52. 
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§ 13. At Iconrum,” as at Antioch, the Apostles began their 
work by preaching in the synagogue, and gained many con- 
verts both among the Jews and Gentiles. Here too the un- 
believing Jews raised a persecution, but by the new mode of 
stirring up disaffection among the Gentiles. Still the Apos- 
tles held their ground for a long time, and their testimony 
was confirmed by many miracles. At length the whole city 
was divided into two factions; and the hostile Gentiles con- 
spired ‘with their Jewish instigators to raise a riot and stone 
the Apostles. Warned of the plot, they fled to the eastern 
and wilder part of Lycaonia, where there were no Jewish set- 
tlements, and but, little Greek civilization; and they preached 
the Gospel in the cities of Lystra and Derbe.™ 

Here their mission was attested by a miracle, the very coun- 
terpart of the first that had been wrought by Peter and John -: 
at Jerusalem—the cure of a cripple at Lystra."° The simple 
natives ascribed the work to a present deity, and exclaimed, 
in the rude dialect of Lycaonia, “ The gods are come down to 
us in the likeness of men.” Their choice of Barnabas for 
Jove seems to show that “ the Son of Exhortation ” was mark- 
ed by a calm dignity suited to his character, and that Paul 
was—as he himself says—“ in bodily presence weak ;” but, as 
he was the chief speaker, they took him for Hermes (Mercury), 
the interpreter and messenger of the gods. Their attempt to 
offer sacrifice to the Apostles called forth a discourse, which 
may be regarded as a type of those first addressed to mere 
heathens. Ignorant of the Jewish prophecies, and strangers 
to the covenants of promise, they acknowledged that simple 
truth of dependence on a Supreme Being which no race of 
mankind seems altogether to have lost; and the Apostles, 
after earnestly avowing themselves to be but men like them, 
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°8 Tconium, now called Konich, was 
practically the capital of Lycaonia; 
though Xenophon (Anab. i. 2, § 19) 
terms it the most easterly town of 
Phrygia. In the Middle Ages it be- 
came a place of great consequence, 
as the capital of the Seljukian sultans. 
Hence the remains of Saracenic 
architecture, which are conspicuous 
here, and which are described by 
many travelers. 


84 Acts xiv. i. 7. Lystra was in 


the heart of the country, and Derbe } 


farther to the east, not far from the 
chief pass which leads up through 
Taurus, from Cilicia and the coast, 


\to the central table-land. The exact 
site of Derbe is uncertain. Lystra 
is identified with the ruins Bin-bir- 
Kilisseh, at the base of a conical 
mountain of voleanic — structure, 
named the Aaradagh. The current 
legend of Jupiter and Mercury hay- 
jing visited Lycaon in disguise (Ovid. 
| Met. i. 163), helps to account for tho 
identification of the Apostles with 
those deities. 

% Acts xiv. 8,10. The parallel be- 
comes closer if we insert, with Lach- 
mann, the words, ‘‘I say unto thee, 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
(before ‘stand upright on thy fect.” 
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calls upon them to turn from these vanities of idol-worship, 
“unto the living God, which made heaven and earth and the 
sea, and all things that are therein.” In place of those ar- 
guments from Scripture which they had used with the Jews, 
they appeal to his gifts of “rain from heaven, arid fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness,” and all the 
other goodness whereby he left himself not without a witness, 
even while he suffered the nations to walk in their own ways. 
The argument thus briefly stated at Lystra is the same which: 
Paul afterward addressed to the Athenians and which he 
works up in the opening of the Epistle to the Romans as the 
basis of the responsibility of the heathen. We see presently 
that this discourse made converts ; but the people in general 
were disappointed at the repulse of the honors they had offer- 
ed. The easy step from blind worship to rabid persecution 
was soon taken, at the instigation of certain Jews who came 
from Antioch and Iconium. Paul was stoned and dragged 
out of the city for dead ; but, as the new disciples stood round 
him, he revived and returned into the city, whence he and 
Barnabas departed the next day for Derbe, and there they 
gained many disciples.” 

§ 14. This was the furthest point of the present journey; 
and here they seem to have rested for some time after the 
dangers they had so narrowly escaped. But, prepared to face 
those dangers again for the sake of the new converts, they re- 
traced their route through Lystra, Iconium and Antioch, con- 
firming the souls of the disciples, and adding to the exhorta- 
tion to continue in the faith the warning pointed by their own 
experience—“ That we must through much tribulation enter 
into the kingdom of God.” Thus they returned to Perga; 
and then slightly varied their former route by proceeding to 
the port of Attalia, where they embarked for Antioch.” 

§ 15. This return journey through Pisidia and Pamphylia 
is memorable for the first record of the appointment of per- 
manent officers, here called Exprrs, for the teaching and 
guidance, the comfort and government of the churches. We 
have already had an incidental mention of such officers, even 
in the churches of Judea,” which enjoyed the ministry of the 


© Acts xiv. 18-18: comp. xvii. 23-| tion of the equivalent word, which 


31; Rom. i. | we still preserve in its Greek form of 
7 Acts xiv. 19-21. | presbyter, and which _is_ contracted, 
8 Acts xiv. 21-26. through the old French forms prester 


% Acts xi. 80; where we nave; and prestre, into priest. Itis the more 
mention of the edders of the Church | important to remember this etymol- 
of Jerusalem. Elder is the transla-| ogy, as priest is commonly used in 
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Apostles and of the prophets and teachers who had ‘been 
the associates of the Apostles. Much more did the newly- 
planted churches which Paul and Barnabas were leaving to 
themselves—severed from those of Judea and Syria by the 
Taurus and another language—need to have the means of 
edification and order complete within themselves; and so 
they ordained them Exprrs in every church, and commend- 
ed them to the Lord, with the prayer and fasting which form 
a perpetual model for every appointment of Christian min- 
isters.”° 

16. The report of this Wrst Missionary Journey, made 
to the assembled Church of Antioch by Paul and Barnabas, 
furnished a decisive proof that the prophetic intimations, in - 
consequence of which they were sent forth, were fulfilled; and 
that “God had opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles.” 
Paul and Barnabas had already for some time returned to 
their ordinary labors at Antioch,” when the prospects of the 
Gentile converts were imperiled by that Judaizing spirit, to 
which may be traced all the heresies that began to trouble the 
Church even in the Apostolic age. Certain men which came 
down from Judea taught the brethren—* Except ye be cir- 
cumeised after the manner of Moses, ye can not be saved.” 
Paul was supported by Barnabas in that vigorous opposition 
to this attempt to conjure back the genius of Christianity 
within the cast-off shell of Judaism, which is now so familiar 
to us in his Epistles. After no small dissension and dispnta- 
tion, the Church decided that Paul and Barnabas, with other 
brethren, should go up to Jerusalem to the Apostles and Eld- 
ers about this question. As they traveled by land through 
Pheenicia and Samaria, they caused great joy to the brethren 
in those regions by declaring the conversion of the Gentiles ; 
nor were they less cordially received, at least in’ the first 


seenlar literature as\the translation! 7° Acts xiv. 28. 

ot tgpebc. The word presbyterian does| ™' Acts xiv. 27, 28. The ypévoy ob 
not signify that the religious denomi- | éA‘yoy of this passage: is interpreted 
nation described by it have any ex-| by Conybeare and Howson of the 
elusive. possession of presbyters or;year 49-50, by Mr. Lewin’ of the 
elders, but that they have their own! whole year 47, with parts of 46 and 
distinctive views of the position and|48. Mr. Lewin himself remarks that 
finctions of such officers. It shonld|no long interval could have elapsed 


also be observed that the Greck lan- between the return of Paul and Bar- 
guage discriminates, even more care- 


nabas to Antioch and their jour- 
fully than the English, between the 
official use of these terms and the em- 





ployment of words of the same deriva | 
tion-in the sense of age. : 


ney to Jerusalem, inasmuch as they 
proclaimed by the way the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles as recen: intelli- 
gence. : 
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instance, by the Church at Jerusalem, with the Apostles and 
Elders.” - : nate 

§ 17. This brings us into contact with one of the difficulties 
in St. Paul’s history. In the Hpistle to the Galatians™ he 
gives an account of a visit that he paid to Jerusalem, fourteen 
years after that first visit which took place three years from 
his conversion.”* What he tells us of this visit seems incon- 
sistent with any of those recorded in the Acts, save that now 
before us; and, as Paley holds, it is clear that the visit of 
Gal. vi. is either that of Acts av. or that it is not mentioned in 
the Acts at all. From Gal. di. it appears that the visit there 
described was made after Paul’s great success among the 
heathen, and not after the decision of the Church recorded in 
Acts xv.,so that the only time left for the visit is the interval 
during which Luke tells us that Paul and Barnabas abode at 
Antioch a long time with the disciples.* Of course this phrase 
does not exclude a private journey to Jerusalem; but we 
must not supply such an event without positive evidence. 
Nay, more, the occasion named in the Epistle can scarcely 
have arisen so soon, for no cause of the doubt “lest by any 
means he should run or had run in vain” is suggested, except 
through that opposition of the Judaizers which was the im- 
mediate cause of the visit related in Acts xv. _ The objection, 
that no mention is made in the Galatians of the visit mention- 
ed in Acts xi. and xii., disappears at once, when we observe 
that Paul is writing of his communications with the Apostles 
in relation to his ministry among the Gentiles. And this con- 
sideration supplies so strong a proof of the one occasion on 
which alone the visit could have taken place, that the other 
objections are best answered by interweaving the two narra- 
tives.”°_ 

The clear judgment concerning the course they had pur- 
sued, which had made Paul and Barnabas firm in their resist- 
ance to the Judaizers, did not scorn confirmation by the 
judgement of the other Apostles and of the Church.. That 
conscicntious self-searching which kept Paul alive, in the full 
career of his success, to the fear lest after preaching to others 
he might himself be a castaway, led him-now to face the ques- 
tion raised by the Judaizers, whether he had been misguided 
in his recent course or in its purposed resumption. Side by 
side with the resolution of-the Church of Antioch, to seek 


™ Acts xv. 1-4. ™ Gal. ii. 1-10. {paid to Jerusalem at the close of his 
™) Gal. ii. 18. 7 Acts xiv. 28. | Second Circuit, in a.p. 53 or 54, will 
7% The opinion of Mr. Lewin, identi- | be best noticed when we come to that 
fying this journey with thatwhich Paul ; point in the narrative. 
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light from their brethren at Jerusalem, was a divine impulse 
prompting Paul himself to confer with his brother Apostles. 
He “went up by revelation,’ as well as deputed by the 
Church.” | The private conferences which he himself men- 
tions are not only thus perfectly consistent with the public 
proceedings recorded in the Acts, but the narrative of the lat- 
ter leaves room for the former in the interval between the 
first reception of Paul and Barnabas and the beginning of 
the Pharisaic opposition.” Paul-himself says that he commu- 
nicated to them the Gospel which he preached among the 
Gentiles—referring doubtless to the report which Luke men- 
tions as first made by Paul and Barnabas to the whole 
Church "*—and then adds, “but separately to those of reputa- 
tion,” and especially to James, Peter and John. | The result 
of these private conferences is in perfect accordance with the 
public debate and decision related by St. Luke. The reputed 
“pillars”? of the Church “added nothing to Paul”—-no new 
truth for him and his converts to learn, no new law for them 
to observe. As if to bring the chief question to a practical 
issue, Paul and Barnabas had taken with them Titus, who, 
though a Greek, was not required to be circumcised.” The 
Apostles at Jerusalem cordially recognized what God himself 
had made clear, that “ the Gospel of theun circumcision ” had 
been committed to Paul, like “ the Gospel of the circumcision ” 
to Peter, and that the one could show miracles as convincing 
as the other; and they gave Paul and Barnabas the right 
hands of fellowship, as the pledge of the solemn compact, 
that these two should go to the Gentiles and they themselves 
to the Jews: St. Paul adds one point which proves that, amid 
these questions of doctrine and ritual, all the Apostles were 
agreed on the supreme importance of the fruit of practical 
beneficence in Christianity: — “Only they would that we 
should remember the poor; the same which I also was for- 
ward to do,” * 

§ 18. The public discussion of the great question by the 
whole Church was brought on by “ certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees who believed.” * The strong language of Paul im- 
plies that, besides Christians who had not yet overcome their 
Jewish prejudices, some at least of these opponents were Jews 
who had made a false profession, either to find grounds of 


78 Gal. ii. 2. 

7 Acts xv. 4, 5. . 7 Acts xv. 4. 
. ™ Gal. ii. 2: rote doxotor, the same 
phrase which our translators have 
unfortunately rendered differently in 


y. 6, and the recurrence of which in 
v. 9 marks its reference to James, 
Peter and John. 
© Gal. ii, 3. 8! Gal. ii. 6-10. 
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accusation against the Christians or to lead them back by an- 
other route to Judaism.” Joining in the mutual congratula- 
tions of the brethren on the conversion of the Gentiles, they 
yet contended that such converts could only be received into 
the Church through the door of Judaism,—“ It was needful 
to circumcise them, and to command them to keep the law of 
Moses.” * The question thus raised involved the whole issue 
of the adaptation of Christianity to the world—to man as man 
in every state. 

It is to be observed that the Apostles did not exercise the 
power, which they might doubtless have assumed as involved 
in their mission, of legislating on the matter. They came to- 
gether with the Elders: the whole body of the Church® at 
Jerusalem were not only present with one accord, but took 
part in the decision; and it was embodied in a letter drawn 
up in the name of the Apostles, and Elders, and brethren.** 
It was not till after much discussion among those who are not 
named, that Peter stood up to remind the brethren that the 
principle at issue had been already settled by his mission to 
Cornelius, when God gave the same witness of the Holy Ghost 
to the believing Gentiles that he had given to the believing 
Jews. Nay, more, he shows the reason of this in the essential 
character of the new dispensation, that it relates to man’s in- 
ner life; and so “ God, which knoweth the hearts,” passing 
over what was external in the relations of these converts to 
the Mosaic rites, “purified their hearts through faith.” And 
as they believed that salvation came to both Jew and Gentile - 
alike through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, it was a 
mere tempting of God to add a yoke which even those lawful- 
ly subjected to it had never been able to bear.*’ Then, amid 
the silent attention of the whole multitude, Paul and Barnabas 
related the facts to which Peter had appealed, “ declaring what 
miracles and wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles 
by them.” * James, the only other Apostle who is reported 
as speaking, —the Apostle who was most intimately connected 
with the Church of Jerusalem, and who had the greatest 
weight with the Jewish party,—sums up the discussion. 
With incomparable simplicity and wisdom he binds up the 
testimony of recent facts with the testimony of ancient proph- 
ecy, and gives a practical judgment upon the question.” 


Gal. ii. 4: ‘‘Becanse of false, ™ Acts xv. 5. 
brethren unawares brought in, who| % ray ro whijOoc. 
came in privily to spy out our liberty} * Acts xv. 6, 12, 22, 23, 25. 
which we have in Christ Jesus, that} ® Acts xv. 7-11.“ Acts xv. 12. 
they might bring us into bondage.” ® Acts xy. 13-21. 
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§ 19. His judgment was adopted by the Apostles and Eld- 
-ers and brethren. They wrote to the Gentiles in Antioch 

and Syria and Cilicia, disavowing the men who, they say, 
“going out from us, troubled you with words” (or disputa- 
tions), and bearing emphatic testimony to Paul and Barnabas, 
as the “ beloved, who have hazarded their lives for the name oi 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” The judgment which they then pro- 
nounce they declare to be that of the Holy Ghost, as well as 
their own—referring doubtless to some sign vouchsafed to 
the assembly. That judgment was, that no further burden 
should be laid upon the Gentile converts, “except these, 
which must of necessity be borne ”—burdens only to those 
who had been used to the polluting rites of heathenism—- 
“that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and from fornication.” °° The in- 
junction that the Gentiles should abstain from pollutions of 
idols and from fornication explained itself: the abstinence 
from things strangled and from blood is desired as a conces- 
sion to the customs of the Jews who were to be found in every 
city, and for whom it was still right, when they had believed 
in Jesus Christ, to observe the Law. 

By this decision, the Apostles and Church at Jerusalem— 
the natural guardians of whatever it might have been right to 
preserve in the ancient dispensation—gave their solemn and 
final approval to that version of the Gospel which Paul had 
preached by the revelation given to him. The emancipation 
of the Gentile converts from Jewish rites involved far more 
than their personal liberty. It abolished that separation of 
the race of Israel from the other nations, of which circumcis- 
ion was the sign and seal; and, in place of the divine favor of 
which they boasted as the sons of Abraham, acceptance with 
God was offered to Jew and Gentile in common through the 
new spiritual bond of faith in Christ. And, as the speech of 
St. Peter declares, this view of the Gospel was of no less vital 
moment to the Jew than to the Gentile. If the Jewish be- 
lievers were thrown back on the Jewish law, and gave up the 
free and absolute grace of God, the Law became a mere bur- 
den, just as heavy to the Jew as it would be to the Gentile. 
The only hope for the Jew was in a Saviour who must be the 
Saviour of mankind. Thus the decision of the Jewish 
Church agrees with the teaching of St. Paul’s Epistles; and 
the agreement between him and the other Apostles—that he 


” Acts xv. 22-29, These are sometimes called the Apostolic Precepts, as 
a parallel to the Noachie Precepts of Gen. ix. 4-6. 
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should go to the Gentiles, and they to the circumcision—as- 
suredly “did not imply that different versions of the Gospel 
_ were to be preached to the Gentiles and the Jews. And that 
this one doctrine of a common faith in Jesus Christ might 
prove to be the seed of union in a holy life, the richer Gentiles 
were admonished to remember their poorer brethren in Pales- 
tine.’ How ready they were to discharge this duty, had al- 
ready been shown in the former mission of Paul to Jerusa- 
lem; and his Epistles bear witness to his constancy in urg- 
ing its systematic performance. 

§ 20. But questions, which have been once for all settled in 
principle, are ever liable to be reopened in practice, not only 
by the opposition of malcontents, but by the infirmities of 
sincere men; and, besides the life-long contest which Paul 
had to maintain with the Judaizers, there was one memorable 
occasion on which he was compelled to reprove Peter himself 
for his compliance with the Judaizing spirit. On a visit to 
Autioch, which seems to have occurred not long after these 
events, Peter proved his full adoption of the new law of liber- 
ty by eating with the Gentiles, till certain Jewish Christians 
“came from James;” when, for fear of them, he withdrew 
from all such intercourse. The other Jews, to use the strong 
phrase of Paul, “played the hypocrite with him,” and even 
Barnabas was carried away with the rest. St. Paul, regard- 
ing their conduct as an open departure from “walking up- 
rightly according to the truth of the Gospel,” “withstood Pe- 
ter to the face, because he was to be blamed,” and said to him 
before them all, “Tf thou, being a Jew, liv est after the manner 
of the Gentiles and not of the J ews, why compellest thou the 
Gentiles to Judaize ?” * This was no opposition of Pauline 
to Petrine views; it was a faithful rebuke of blamable moral 
weakness. It has been well observed that the argument of 
St. Paul would have lost its force if St. Peter had been really 
of opinion that the law was obligatory on Gentile converts. 
“The point of St. Paul’s rebuke is plainly this—that, in sanc- 
tioning the Jewish feeling which regarded eating with the 
Gentiles as an unclean thing, St. Peter was untrue to his prin- 
ciples, was acting hypocritically and from fear. 98 The result 
shows a magnanimity only to be ascribed to “a double por- 
tion” of the Holy Spirit resting on the Church as well as on 
them. 

And as, happily, no dispute had yet arisen between the 
churches, so there, is no ground for calling the assembly at 


"Gal. ii. 10. Gal. ii. 11-14. " Professor Lightfoot, On the Galatians. 
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Jerusalem the First General Council. It was no meeting of — 
delegates from all the churches, for even those sent from An- 
tioch went rather to consult the sister church, and especially — 
the Apostles, than to represent the views of their own church ; 
and the divine basis on which the decision is placed takes it 
quite out of the category of synodical sentences, which decide, 
without extinguishing, a grave difference of opinion, by the 
mere voice of a majority. If in any sense the First Council of 
the Church, it was the last which had a right to say, “It 
seemed good to the Hoiy Ghost and to us.” 

As a personal confirmation of their letter, the Church of 
Jerusalem sent back, with Paul and Barnabas, Judas Barsa- 
bas and Silas,”* “ chief men among their brethren,” who, be- 
ing prophets, added their exhortations and encouragement to 
the joy and consolation which the letter caused. “When their 
ministry was fulfilled, Judas returned to Jerusalem; but Silas 
continued some time at Antioch, where Paul and Barnabas 
also resumed their labors. To complete this view as the ex- 
tension of the Gospel to the Gentile world, we shall soon see 
that about this time it reached Rome itself. 


* This is the Greek abbreviated form of the Latin name Silvanas. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Thessalonica. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ST. PAUL'S SECOND, OR GREAT MISSIONARY JOURNEY, AND THB 


ENTRANCE OF THE GOSPEL INTO EUROPE. A.D. 49 oR 51-53 
oR 54. 


§ 1. Time and extent of the Second Missionary Journey—Quarrel of Paul 
and Barnabas—Paul accompanied by Silas. § 2. Visit to Syria, Cili- 
cia, and Lycaonia—Timothy at Lystra—His ordination and circum- 
cision—He goes forth with Paul and Silas. § 3. Journey through 
Phrygia and Galatia—IIIness of Paul—His reception by the Galatians 
—The Churches of Galatia. § 4. Preaching in Bithynia and Asia di- 
vinely forbidden—St. Paul at ‘Troas—Vision of the man of Macedonia 
—I.uke joins the apostolic band. § 5. Voyage to Macedonia—Neapo- 
lis—PuHILiprt: its outer market and its Jewish oratory—Conversion of 
Lydia. § 6. The possessed damsel healed by Paul—Paul and Silas 
scourged and imprisoned—Conversion of the jailer—‘‘ Civis Romanus 
sum ”—Release and departure of Paul and Silas—The Church of the 
Philippians. § 7. THessatonica, the Roman capital of Macedonia— 
Paul in the Synagogue— Riot stirred up by the Jews — Departure of 
Paul and Silas—Teaching of St. Paul at Thessalonica. § 8. Bera@a— 
Noble-mindedness of the Jews there—Tumult excited by Jews from 
Thessalonica—Paul leaves Bercea, and sails to ATHENS. § 9. He waits 
for Silas ana 'Timotheus—His emotions at the sight of the city—His 
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disputes with the Jews and Greeks in the Synagogue and the Agora— 
Character of the Athenians—Paul encountered by the Stoics and 
Epicureans. § 10. His Discourse at the Areopagus—Paul’s revelation 


of the Unknown Gop, the Universal Father—Rebuke of idolatry— 


Preaching of repentance and judgment by Him whom God hath raised 
—Interruption of the discourse, and departure of St. Paul—Athenian 
converts. § 11. CorintH: its importance in the history of Paul—The 
old Greck city and the new Roman colony—Its population of Greeks, 
Romans and Jews. § 12. Paul lives at Corinth with Aquila and 
Priscilla, working with his own hands—His reasons for this course. 
§ 13. Paul visits the Synagogue—Arrival of Silas and Timothy: Paul 
‘constrained by the word ”—His plain proclamation of Christ cru- 
cified—Rejected by the Jews, he turns to the Greeks—The Epistles 
to the Thessalonians written from Corinth—Paul’s autograph saluta- 
tion, to prove his letters genuine, and to add emphasis to truth. § 14. 
Gallio proconsul of Achaia—Tumult of the Jews against Paul— 
Gallio’s impartial toleration. ~§ 15. Paul’s vow at Cenchree, before 
‘sailing with Aquila and Priscilla—His voyage to Ephesus, and visit 
to the Synagogue—Aquila and Priscilla remain at Ephesus. § 16. 
Paul lands at Caesarea, and goes up to Jerusalem—Connection of this 
visit with his future work—Contest with Judaizing teachers, and relief 
of Jewish Christians—Paul returns to Antioch: end of his Second Afis- 
sionary Journey—Death of Claudius, and accession of Nero. 


§ 1. The Second Missionary Journey of St. Paul, besides 
its wide extent and long duration, is memorable for the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Europe ; though the Apostle’s 
labors were still confined to that eastern division of the Ro- 
man Empire which was marked by the Adriatic. The jour- 
ney extended over the space of three or four years, of which 
eighteen months were spent at Corinth. ‘ Beginning at Anti- 
och, it embraced Cilicia, Lycaonia, Phrygia, Galatia, Mysia 
and the Troad; and, in Europe, Macedonia, Athens and 
Corinth ; whence Paul crossed the A¢gean to Ephesus, and 
thence sailed to Czesarea, and so, after a hasty visit to Jerusa- 
lem, returned to Antioch.’ Its beginning was “some days ” 
after the so-called Council at Jerusalem, but that the interval 
could not have been very long is proved by the fact that upon 
this journey Paul delivered the decrees to the churches of 
Syria and Cilicia, to whom they were addressed. Dr. How- 
son places the commencement of the circuit in ap. 51, Mr. 
Lewin in a.p. 49, and it ended, according to the latter, in the 
autumn of a.p. 53, according to the former in the summer of 
A.D. 54, 

This great enterprise began with no parade of promises or 
preparation, but in the natural proposal of Paul to Barnabas 

’ Acts xv. 36-xviii. 24. In the latter passage, the usual faulty arrange- 


ment of chapters slurs over the division between the second and third 
journeys. 


* 
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that they should revisit the brethren in all the cities where 
they had preached the Gospel, and inquire after their wel- 
fare.* But it was probably not without some prophetic view 
of the great trials of courage and steadfastness which awaited 
him, that he refused the proposal of Barnabas to take John 
Mark again with them. The plain language of St. Luke 
implies a sharp personal quarrel,’ embittered perhaps on the 
side of Barnabas by the rebuke he had lately shared with 
Peter. But the providence of God overruled human infirmi- 
ties, and the result of the separation of the former comrades 
was that two apostolic missions went forth instead of one. 
Barnabas, with Mark, sailed as before to Cyprus, his native 
island ;* and he is not again mentioned in the Acts. In the 
Epistles, however, Paul not only refers to his old comrade 
with affection and respect,’ but in a later passage he seems 
to imply that Barnabas was still laboring among the Gentiles, 
maintained, like himself, by the work of his own hands.° 
Paul found a new companion in Siras, whom we have seen 
transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch; and it was not long 
before the little band was increased by the most congenial 
fellowship of Trrorny. Hence the laborers in this work are 
described by the Apostle himself by the formula,—* Paul and 
Silvanus and Timotheus.”" Luxs, as is clearly shown by the 
sudden transition of his narrative to the first person and back 
again to the third, joined Paul’s company at Alexandria Troas, 
but was left behind at Philippi, and he does not appear again 
in this journey.® 

§ 2. Commended by the brethren to the grace of God, Paul 
and Silas first visited the churches of Syria and Cilicia; 
probably those which the Apostle had planted soon after his 
conversion.’ The statement that Paul confirmed these church- 
es seems to have a particular reference to the recent Judaist- 
ical controversy ; for “the decrees decided upon by the 
Apostles and Elders at Jerusalem,” which we presently find 
Paul and Silas enjoining upon the brethren in every city that 
they visited, were addressed to the Gentiles in Syria and 
Cilicia.’ And here Silas would be able to discharge the 
same office for which he had first been sent to Antioch, as a 
personal witness to the decision of the Church at Jerusalem. 

Crossing the Taurus by one of the more eastern passes— 


7 Acts-xv: 36. ° rapoévopoc. 7] Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1. 
P SUNCtS=KVeo (Oo: 8 Acts xvi. 10, xvii. 1. 
BGaleienl OF Uo. _| °® Acts xv. 40, 41: comp. Gal. i. 21. 


© 1 Cor. ix. 6. ; 2 Acts xvi. 4: comp. xy. 23. 
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probably the usual route through the Cilician Gates—Paul 
traversed his old ground in Lycaonia, but in the reverse order, 
by Derbe, Lystra and Iconium.’* The general statement, 
that “the churches were established in the faith, and in- 
creased (or abounded) in number daily,” is varied by one 
most interesting episode. At Lystra, Paul found a disciple 
named Timorueus, the offspring of one of those mixed mar- 
riages which had become common in this later period of 
Jewish history. His father was a Greek, that is, of heathen 
origin, and, if a proselyte at all (which is nowhere stated), 
certainly not more than a proselyte of the gate.” His moth- 
er belonged to that class of devout Jewish women who have 
already been mentioned in the account of Paul’s first journey 
through these parts. From the very cursory notice of his 
father, without any mention of his name, it has been inferred 
that Timothy was left in infancy to the sole care of his mother 
Eunice and his grandmother Lois, who taught him from a 
child to know the Holy Scriptures.’* It was from them also 
that the youth derived his first impressions of Christian truth ; 
for St. Paul seems clearly to describe the order in which the 
family embraced it, when he calls to remembrance the un- 
feigned faith “which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, 
and thy mother Eunice; and, I am persuaded, in thee also.” “* 
The absence of any synagogue at Lystra has suggested the 
picture of these devout women going forth to their daily 
worship at some oratory, like that by the river at Philippi,’° 
where, like Lydia, their hearts, prepared by the Jewish Sceript- 
ures, were opened to receive the teaching of Paul when he 
visited the city on his first journey. To the lessons which 
they gave Timothy in the new faith, was added the deep im- 


"1 Acts xvi. 1,2. The visit to Ico-| Lycaonia. From the language of ry. 
nium—which follows almost of neces-/ 3, immediately after the mention of 
sity from the ronte chosen—is clearly | Iconium—where the Jews were nu-, 
implied in v. 2. With regard to/ merous, while there seems to haye 
Timothy’s connection with these} been no synagogue at Lystra—it has 
places, there are various opinions. | been inferred that the circumcision 
‘The seeming vagueness of Acts xvi. |of Timothy took place at Iconium ; 
1 is removed by referring the é«ei to | but the phrase is only indefinite, ‘‘ Be- 
the immediate antecedent Adorpay ; | cause of the Jews in those places.” 
and that this was Timothy’s home is| | ™ Acts xvi. 1, 3. 
confirmed by the mention of Lystra,| 2 Tim. i. 5, iii. 15. 
without Derbe, in v. 2, and in 2 Tim. 49 Tim. i. 5. This is made still 
iii. 11. The reputation which Tim-| clearer if we adopt Lachmann’s read- 
othy enjoyed at Iconium, as well as|ing in 2 Tim. iii. 14, rapa rivwy (for 
Lystra (v. 2), shows the intercourse | rapa rivoc), ‘‘of whom (pl.) thou 
which we might have expected be-! learnedst.” 
tween the newly-planted churches in| .Acts xvi. 13. 
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pression made on the youth’s ardent and sensitive mind by the 
labors and sufferings of the Apostle, who does not hesitate 
thus to appeal to him:—“ But thou hast fully known (lit. 
traced step by step) my doctrine, manner of life, purpose, 
faith, long-suffering, charity, patience, persecutions, afflictions, 
which came unto'me at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra;”* 
and the lesson, that we must through much. tribulation enter 
into the kingdom of Ged, seems to have led Timothy to keer 
down a temperament somewhat prone to youthful lusts by an 
ascetic rigor beyond the power of his weak bodily frame.” 
The sensitive spirit, which was easily moved to tears** and 
shrank from opposition and responsibility,” struck a sympa- 
thetic chord in the heart of Paul, whose tenderness to his 
“ own son in the faith,” mingled with the faithfulness of his 
exhortations, has dictated some of the most touching passages 
in the New Testament. 

These intimate relations date from Paul’s second journey, 
when the Apostle, on arriving at Lystra, “ would have him to 
go forth with him.” During the interval of seven years, 
Timothy had grown up to manhood, and the “ good report,” 
which his character had gained from the brethren at Ieonium 
as well as Lystra, leads us to believe that he had been already 
employed in what was afterward to be the great labor of his 
life as “ the messenger of the churches,” and that it was his 
tried fitness for that office which determined St. Paul’s choice. 
Those who had the deepest insight into character, and who 
spoke with a prophetic utterance, pointed to him,” as others 
had peinted before to Paul and Barnabas,” as specially fit for 
the missionary work in which the Apostle was engaged. 
Personal feeling led St. Paul to the same conclusion, and Tim- 
othy was solemnly set apart—the whole assembly of the Eld- 
ers laying their hands upon him, as did the Apostle himself— 
to do the work and possibly to bear the title of Zvangelist.” 

But, before they went forth to the work, Paul “took and 
circumcised him, because of the Jews which were in those 
quarters: for they all knew that his father was a Greek,” “— 
an act the more remarkable, as Paul was engaged in deliver- 


9 Tim. ii. 10,11. The mention] 171 Tim.v.2, 23. 2 Tim. iv. 4. 
of Antioch and Iconium does not 12}, Tim) iv..12-16, v. 20, 21) v1. 
necessarily imply that Timothy wit-| 11-14; 2 Tim. ii. 1-7. 
nessed Paul's sufferings at, those; 1 Tim.i. 18, iv. 14. 
places. Itis enough to suppose that,| 7! Acts xiii. 2. 
having seen the events at Lystra, he| * Acts xvi. 1-3; 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 
heard with interest of those at the| Tim. i. 6, iv. 5. 
other cities. 3 Acts xvi. 3. 
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ing to the churches the decree made at Jerusalem, where 
Titus had been expressly exempted from circumcision. But 
Titus, so far as we know, was a Greek, without any inter- 
mixture of Jewish blood; while Timothy, as the son of a 
Jewess, would appear to the Jews in the light of a negligent 
Israelite, the seal of whose profession had been disowned from 
his very infancy. That no offense had been felt hitherto, may 
be explained by the predominance of the Gentile element in 
the churches of Lycaonia.™ .But now his wider work would 
bring him into contact with the Jews, and the scandal would 
frustrate all his efforts as an Evangelist.. So, in this case, 
Paul “became unto the Jews as a Jew, that he might gain 
the Jews.” It is assuredly a conspicuous example of simple 
faithfulness in the narrative of the Acts, that St. Luke should 
have recorded the incident without any further explanation to 
guard against the charge of inconsistency. None the less 
did Paul and Silvanus, with their new companion, “ go through 
the cities, enjoining them to keep the decrees ordained by 
the Apostles and Elders at Jerusalem. And so were the 
churches established in the faith, and increased in number 
daily.” ** 

§ 3. At Iconium, or possibly at Antioch, they left the track 
of Paul’s first journey, and—doubtless guided by those divine 
directions which attended each successive stage of their 
progress—they turned northward mto the central region of 
Asia Minor, which is described by the general phrase of 
“Phrygia® and the region of Galatia,” and all that we 
learn further from St. Luke of their course through the penin- 
sula is this :—Being forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach 
the word in Asia (the Roman province), they came into the 
eastern border of Mysia, and endeavored to enter Bithynia ; 
but the Spirit of Jesus did not permit them. So they passed 
through Mysia into the Troad ; and there, at the city of Alex- 
andria Troas, Paul saw the vision which called them over into 
Europe.” 

This brief outline may be in part filled up from St. Paul’s 


*t Acts xiv, 27. 


: lossee. (See below, in the account of 
* Acts xvi. 4, 5. 


| Colosse, chap. xviii. § 16). Politi- 


‘© We know absolutely nothing of 
the labors of the Apostle in Phrygia, 
nor of any of its cities in which 
he founded churches; for Colosse, 
though belonging ethnologically to 
Phrygia, was included in Asia, which 
he was forbidden to enter; nor does 
it seem clear that he ever visited Co- 


cally, Phrygia was comprised in the 
| proconsular province of Asia; Galatia 
was under the government of an im- 
perial propreetor. Y 

"7 Acts xvi. 6-9. Mr. Lewin as- 
signs thé whole year, a.p. 50, to the 
labors of Paul in Phrygia and Gala- 
i tia. 
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Lpistle to the Galatians.. That people were the descendants 
of the great Celtic hordes which, repulsed in their attack on 
Northern Greece in the 3d century x.c., had overflowed the 
bounds of Europe, and occupied the central table-land of Asia 
Minor.* There, adopting the Greek language, and hence 
called Gallogreci, they practiced the enthusiastic Phrygian 
orgies of Cybele, the mother of the Gods, with the natural 
fervor of their impulsive race. Such a people presented a 
most interesting field for the preacher of the Gospel; and it 
appears that an attack of illness, which detained Paul in their 
country, gave him a prolonged opportunity of laboring among 
them.” His infirmity appears to have moved sympathy 
rather than scorn among a people of generous impulses. 
With the extravagance of their race, they welcomed him asan 
angel of God, yea, as Jesus Christ himself; they greeted him 
with those “ blessings” * which flow so freely from the Celtic 
tongue ; and he himself, when compelled to remonstrate with 
_their truly Celtic instability, bears them witness that, “had 
it been possible, ye would have plucked out your own eyes, 
and have given them to me.” ** Nor is the Apostle’s testimo- 
ny less emphatic to the simple character of that Gospel, the 
same amid these pastoral Celts that he afterward made his 
sole message to the refined Corinthians—* Jesus Christ, evi- 
dently set forth, crucified among you”—“ the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” as the only object of which he would 
boast ; * and which proved its power among them by leveling 
every distinction between Jew and Gentile, slave and free- 
man.’ How soon the Judaizers removed them from him that 
called them to the grace of Christ unto another Gospel, which 
was not another, but an invention of those who desired to 





*8 There is no real difference be- 
tween the names of Galli and Galate. 
As the Greek writers called the Celts 
of Gallia Tadarat, so the Latin writ- 
ers called those of Galatia Galli. 
Takarai is the same word as KeArat 
and as Kelt, the generic name of the 
Celtic race; but the people are be- 
lieved to have belonged rather to the 
Cymrie than the Gaelic subdivision 
of the race. 

*® This is the plain grammatical 
sense of dv’ acéveay TH¢ capKog in 
Gal. iv. 13: ‘*Ye know, how through 
infirmity of the flesh I preached the 
Gospel among you at the first.””. But 


some of the best commentators hold 
that, instead of construing Paul’s 
| Hebraistic Greek thus strictly, we 
/should read ‘‘ in infirmity of the flesh.” 
|In either case, the Apostle seems to 
‘refer to a more than ordinary press- 
‘ure of that bodily infirmity, of which 
he speaks elsewhere as detracting 
| from the influence of his personal ad- 
| dress. 

| * yaxapiopoc. It has been sng- 
‘gested that this may refer to their 
‘calling him one of the pawapec Geol. 

| © Gal. iv. 18-15. 

| Gal. iii. 1, vi. 14: comp. 1 Corn 
Spay Noll ees 





83 Galatians ili. 28. 
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trouble the converts and pervert the Gospel of Christ,’ we 
shall see presently. Meanwhile it should be observed that we 
have no mention of any central church founded in any of the 
Galatian cities, not even Ancyra, the capital, being so much as 
named.** The churches of Galatia ** were doubtless scattered 
among the villages of that patriarchal people ; and this isola- 
tion may have exposed them the more readily to the attacks 
of the Judaizing perverters who systematically dogged the 
footsteps of Paul. 

§ 4. Of the reasons for which the Apostolic band were for- 
bidden to enter Bithynia or to preach the Gospel in Asia,” 
the sacred narrative is silent. We might conjecture that the 
time was not yet come for a direct encounter with the power- 
ful governments and corrupt society of those provinces. 
But it is of more profit to observe the fact that their path, 
thus hedged up on the right and the left, was guided to the 
spot, where it was revealed that they had been thus brought 
down to the extremity of Asia in order to carry over the 
Gospel into Europe. Nearly four centuries had passed since 
the Macedonian conqueror crossed the narrow strait of the 
Hellespont to overthrow the great despotism that enthralled 
. Asia, and now, near that plain of Troy on which Alexander 
stayed to indulge the dream of rivaling the fame of his 
ancestor Achilles, at the very city named in the conqueror’s 
honor, St. Paul beheld in vision another “man of Macedo- 


SE Gale its and Roman ages. It was built by 


*% Ancyra (now Angora), famed for 
the discovery of the Monumentum An- | 
cyranwm, inscribed with Augustus’s 
own account of his reign, was the 
meeting-place of all the great roads 
in the north of the peninsula. Its 
importance dates from the imperial 
age. 8 Galiin 2: 

7 Tt is not said that they were for- 
bidden to enter Asia, through which, 
in fact, a part of their route neces- 
sarily lay, for Mysia and the Toad 
were included in proconsular Asia. 
Perhaps, in this passage, the name of 
Asia may be confined to Ionia. 

* The Troas of Acts xvi. and xx., 
2 Cor. 12,-13, and 2 Tim. iv. 13, 
seems clearly to signify a city; and 
the name of Troas simply is applied 
also by other writers to the sea-port 
of Alexandria Troas, the most flour- 





ishing city of the Troad in the Greek 


Antigonus on the W. coast of Mysia, 
opposite Tenedos, and was originally 
named Antigonia Troas ; but Lysima- 
chus changed its name to Alexandria. 
The honor with which the Greeks 
cherished a city built on ground con- 
secrated by the memories of Achilles 
and Alexander, was rivaled by the 
reverence of the Romans for the pre- 
sumed cradle of their race. The citv 
was made a colony, with the Jus ftal- 
icum; and these associations seem to 
have combined with its local position 
to induce both Julius and Augustus 
to meditate the transfer of the seat 
of empire to Alexandria (Suet. Ces. 
79; Hor. Carm. iii. 3,57), When the 
scheme of an oriental capital was 
carried out by Constantine, his first 
choice was Alexandria, and his inten- 
tion is commemorated by the modern 
name of the ruins, Hski-Stamboul 
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nia,” ** uttering the cry of the western world suffering be- 


neath the despotism of sin, and calling to the soldiers of the 
cross, “Come over and help us.” The power which had led 
Europe to the armed conquest of Asia was the first to invite 
conquest from the spiritual force of which Asia had been the 
primeval cradle. Not a doubt could enter the Apostle’s mind 
about the nature of the “help ” he was called to give; and so 
Luxe, speaking now in the first person, as having here joined 
Paul and Timothy and Silas, says, “ Immediately we endeav- 
ored ‘to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the Lord 
had called us to preaeh the Gospel unto them.” *’ It is, per- 
haps, not too arbitrary a conjecture, that the Apostle, having 
recently suffered in health, derived benefit from the medical 
skill of the “ beloved physician.” 

§ 5. The very elements seemed to concur with the Apostle’s 
obedience to the heavenly vision; and the voyage, which ona 
later occasion occupied five days,** was now performed in two, 
the ship keeping a straight course past Tenedos and Imbros 
to the lofty island of Samothracia, and thence on the follow- 
ing day to Neapolis, on the Strymonic Gulf.” From this 
port they followed the great Roman road ( Via EHgnatia), 
over the rocky ridge of Symbolum, the prolongation of Mount 
Pangzus, descending into the plain of Puiipri, memorable 
for the defeat of Brutus and Cassius. To celebrate that event, 
Augustus had founded a Roman colony near the site of the 
more ancient city built by the great Macedonian, probably to 
replace the still older factory established by the Phcenicians 
for the working of the gold mines of Pangzeus and Thasos. 
The Macedonian and Roman city alike formed a frontier post 
against the barbarians of Thrace; and Philippi was now the 
chief city of Eastern Macedonia, though the capital of the 
province was at Thessalonica.” % 

As being more a military than a commercial city, it was not 


(Old Constantinople). The'harbor,| “ Acts xvi. 11. Fov a full discus- 


which is still distinctly traceable, was 
the great port for voyagers between 
Macedonia and Asia Minor. 

59 Tt is impossible to overlook the co- 
incidence of the phrase with the ayyo 
Maxedév of Demosthenes —the en- 
slaver of Greece. (Demosth. Philipp. 
i. p. 43.) 

40 Acts xvi. 9, 10. : 

4T Acts xx.6.. This was the return 
voyage from Philippi (Neapolis) to 
Troas, on his Third Missionary Jour- 
ney. 





sion of the site of Neapolis, which is 
probably the modern Cavalla, see the 
Dict. of the Bible, s. v. 

* Acts xvi. 12. We have here an- 
other example of St. Luke’s accuracy 
as to Roman matters. The ruins of 
Philippi are very extensive, but pre- 
sent no striking feature except two 
gate-ways, which are considered to 
belong to the time of Claudius. 
Traces of an amphitheatre, theatre, 
or stadium—for it does not clearly 
appear which—are visible in the di- 
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likely to have many Jewish residents ; and, instead of a syna- 
gogue, the Jews only possessed an oratory (zpocevyy) outside 
the city, by the side of one of the rivulets which gave the 
place its ancient name of “the Springs.” Such a locality, 
too, would suit the itinerant traders, who came with their 
mules to the market outside the city (for they were not allow- 
ed to pass the walls) to carry to the Thracian clans of Pan- 
geus and Hemus the dyed stuffs which were imported from 
Asia Minor; and to supply their wants an establishment had 
been formed by “a certain woman named Lypta, a seller of 
purple, of the city of Thyatira.” She was a Jewish proselyte,* 
and was wont to resort with other women to the oratory. To 
this humble congregation, Paul and his companions, going out 
of the city on the Sabbath day, made known the Gospel for 
the first time in Europe, with a result equally remarkable for 
the absence of all ostentation:—“The Lord opened the heart 
of Lydia, that she attended unto the things which were spoken 
of Paul.” By her baptism, with her household, Lydia gave 
the first recorded example of that great character which 
Christianity shares with Judaism, as a family religion; and 
she followed it up with the first great example of Christian 
hospitality, constraining the Apostolic band to become her 
guests during their stay in Philippi.** 

§ 6. This quiet beginning was succeeded by an open con- 
flict, which throws a flood of light on the real state of hea- 
thenism at this time. 'The ancient faith in the deities of Olym- 
pus and the Capitol, long all but extinct throughout the Greek 
and Roman world, had given place to a mixture of philo- 
sophic scepticism and credulous superstition ; nor were there 
wanting speculators, who made gain of the desire to pry into 
the future by the arts of divination. These pretensions were 
doubtless generally sheer imposture; but unless we would 
charge back a similar imposture upon Paul himself, we must 
take his solemn adjuration to imply the reality of demoniacal 
possession in the case before us.** But it must be carefully 


rection of the hills on the N.E. side. 
Inscriptions are found both in the 
Latin and Greek languages, but more 
generally in the former. 

44 Acts xvi. 14: o¢Bopévn roy Osdy. 
Lydia seems clearly to be a proper 
name, though Thyatira was in the 
district anciently called Lydia. 

% Acts xvi. 138-15, 40. The pe- 
culiar extension of meaning belonging 
to the Greek oiroc (like the Latin 


familia) leaves a doubt whether those 
baptized with Lydia were her chil- 
dren, slaves, or work-people, or all 
these. : 

48 Acts xvi. 18. Of course the 
same argument applies to St. Luke's 
statement of the consequent fact, ‘‘the 
spirit came out the same hour.” The 
general subject of demoniacal posses- 





sion has already been discussed. See 
(chap. viii. § 12. 
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observed that the question, whether a soul intellectually and 
morally abandoned to disorder was suffered to fall under the 
power of a personal evil spirit, is quite distinct from the 
claims of supernatural knowledge and prophecy of which.the 
possessed were chosen as the agents. Indeed the reality of the 
possession sets in a more striking light the vileness of the im- 
posture which trafficked in the worst evil that could befall hu- 
manity. In short, the Apostle was now encountered at once 
by the malice of the unseen world’ and the cupidity of this. 
Among the seats of ancient superstition, Thrace had been 
conspicuous from time immemorial for the enthusiastic orgies 
of the Bacchic and Orphic worship ; and the Meenads, who 
scattered the limbs of Pentheus over Heemus, and threw the 
head of Orpheus upon the Hebrus with the name of Eurydice 
still trembling on his tongue, had their successors in a race of 
“ sacred slaves,” who served as attendants upon the oracle of 
Dionysus on Mount Pangeus. One of these, perhaps hired 
from the priests, or some other poor wretch possessed with 
a spirit which was supposed to inspire oracles like those 
uttered by the Pythoness at Delphi,** drove a gainful trade 
for her masters in the oracles which she vended, probably to 
the wild natives who frequented the market outside the city 
walls. As Paul and his companions went out to the place of 
prayer, the slave girl followed them with the continued cry— 
“These men are servants of the Most High God, which shew 
unto us the way of salvation.” Some suppose that her cries 
were a scornful mimicry of the proclamation of the Gospel by 
Paul himself. At all events we may be sure that they were 
uttered in the same spirit as that of the devils who confessed 
Christ, and whom he suffered not to speak. Thus also Paul, 
after the scene had been repeated for many days, with his pa- 
tience exhausted *® turned round and proved the truth of her 
confession by bidding the spirit in the name of’ Jesus Christ 
to come out of her: and it came out the same hour.” 
Enraged at the destruction of their “ property,” and sup- 


A.D. 51 (2). 


47 Comp. Ephes. vi. 12: ‘Our 
wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood, ' but against principalities, 
against powers, against the world- 
rulers of the darknegs of this. age, 
against the spirit of wickedness among 
the heavenly beings.” 

Acts xvi. 16: veda TvAwvoe, a 
spirit of python. The mephitic va- 
pors of the cavern, in which the re- 
mains of the monster-serpent (python) 








slain by Apollo rotted (7i0w=to rot), 
were the supposed medium of Del- 
phic inspiration. Pytho was the an- 
cient name of the city and oracle 
in Phocis, which was called Delphi 
from the tribe who became its pos- 
sessors. 

49 Suarrovndeic, ver. 18. 

59 Acts xvi. 16-18. The ézi mo\Ade 
“yuéoac is an indication of the length 
of Paul’s stay at Philippi. 
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ported doubtless by a tumultuons mob of those who were 
wont to receive the oracles, the masters of the slave-girl seized 
Paul and Silas, and dragged them before the local magistrates, 
the dwumviri—or pretors, as the judges of a colonia prefer- 
red to be called—sitting in the forum.” Well aware that they 
had no claim for the loss incurred through the Apostle’s ex- 
orcism, they preferred the charge—to which the responsibility 
of local magistrates was peculiarly sensitive—that these Jews 
raised a tumult in the city, and taught customs unlawful for 
Romans to adopt. The clamor of the multitude stood in place 
of evidence and deliberation; and the alarmed magistrates, 
with a haste probably usual in their dealings with the wild 
frequenters of the outer market, tore off the prisoners’ clothes, 
and ordered them to be beaten with rods.” Then, bleeding 
from a Roman scourging of unusual severity,” they were deliy- 
ered to the jailer with a charge to keep them safe; and the 
brutal officer thrust them into the inner prison, a dungeon of 
which the Tullianum at Rome may give us some idea, adding 
the torture of making their feet fast in the stocks.“ Over 
this “suffering, and shameful treatment,” which Paul after- 
ward recalls as inflicted upon him at Philippi,®* the spirit of 
Christian fortitude arose to cheerfulness. The midnight si- 
lence of the prison, usually disturbed only by groans and 
curses, was this night broken by the loud hymns in which 
Paul and Silas uttered their prayers and praises to God ;°° 
and the prisoners were listening to the sound, when a great 
earthquake shook the very foundations of the prison, all the 
doors suddenly flew open, and all bonds were loosed.” 
Roused from: his sleep, and seeing the open doors, the jail- 
er thought the prisoners had escaped, and drew his sword to 
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no time to plead his citizenship, of 
tive seems to be that the doyorrec 


which the authorities first heard the 


(vy. 19) and the ozparnyot (v. 20) 
were the same officers; the former 
being a gencric term, answering to 
magistrates, and the latter the specific 
title of the pretors (or duumviri). It 
is remarkable that nothing is said of 
Timothy or Luke, though the first 
person has just been used,—‘“ as we 
went to prayer ’—*‘the same followed 
Paul-and ws.” Paul and Silas were 
doubtless regarded as the chief speak- 
ers and actors. 3 

The whole transaction seems ‘to 
have passed so rapidly that Paul had 





next day. 

5) TloAAde re imiBevreg avrote w\n- 
yac, ver. 23. 

** The ZéXov or nervus was a bar of 
wood or iron, to which the feet were 
bound, and which could be converted 
into an aggravated torture, at the will 
of the jailer, by drawing the legs far 
apart. The torment of such a post- 
ure was of course the more intolera- 
ble from the previous scourging. 

°° 1 Thess; ii. 2. 
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ver. 25. 
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Jill himself, when Paul cried to him with a loud voice, “Do 
thyself no harm: for we are all here.” Calling for a light, he 
sprang into the dungeon, and in a state of overwhelming awe 
he fell down at the feet of Paul and Silas, and as soon as he 
had brought them out, put the question, “ Sirs, what must I 
do to be saved?” The trembling eagerness of the inquirer, 
and the nature of the reply, concur with the spiritual instinct 
which has so often since repeated the same words, to prove 
that they were uttered in no sense short of the alarm of an 
awakened sinner for the safety of his soul; and the answer 
has ever since formed the brief but complete summary of the 
Gospel,—* Brtizve in THE Lorp JEsus CHRIST, AND THOU 
SHALT BE SAVED ;”—nor let it be forgotten that this, perhaps 
the most pointed of all the proclamations of the way of salva- 
tion, adds the words which extend the blessing to the family 
of the believer—‘ anp Tuy HOUSE.” Not, however, that this 
simple phrase was to operate like some magic formula, or to 
be accepted as the shibboleth of a faith. It was but the text 
of a fuller exposition of Christian truth, by which both the 
jailer and his family were led to saving faith; for “they 
spake unto him the word of God, and to all those in his house ,” 
and with this agrees the ensuing record of their common 
baptism and their common faith.“ The change that had 
come over the spirit of the jailer was attested by the tender 
care with which he washed the prisoners’ stripes, brought 
them into his own house, and set food before them.” 
Whether the magistrates were terrified by the earthquake, 
or ashamed of their hasty violence, or simply indifferent to 
the injustice by which they had appeased the tumult, they 
thought to end the matter by the order, sent to the prison by 
the lictors, as soon as it was day, “ Let those men go.” With 
joyful haste the jailer told the order to Paul and Silas, and 
bade them go in peace. But the great preacher of righteous- 
ness felt it his duty to vindicate the rights that had been out- 
raged in his person and his companion’s, who seems, like himself, 
to have been a Roman citizen.” Cicero had long since proclaim- 
ed the magic charm of that appeal, Civis Romanus sum, which 
many in the uttermost parts of the earth had found their help 
and their salvation, even among barbarians ;" and the same 
great voice had declared the maxim which has passed into a 


88 © And he was baptized, he and all) ©The argument from the plural 
his straightway ”—‘“ and he rejoiced, | Romans (v. 37, 38) is corroborated by 
believing in God with all his house.” | the Roman name Silvanus. 
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proverb :—“ To bind a Roman citizen is an outrage, to scourge 
him is a crime.” But to this had been added the extremes of 
indignity and injustice :—“ They have beaten us openly, un- 
condemned” —said Paul— being Romans, and have cast us 
into prison, and now do they thrust us out privily? Nay, 
verily ; but let them come themselves and fetch us out.” 
These are not the words of bravado and self-importance ; but, 
the first time that the Apostle came into contact with the 
Roman government, he set the great example of Christian po- 
litical principle, by vindicating the Roman constitution, and 
teaching magistrates their responsibility. They, terrified by 
the message brought back by the lictors—for Claudius watched 
vigilantly over the administration of the provinces—came to 
the prison to entreat Paul and Silas to be satisfied and to de- 
part from the city. 

Having first returned to the house of Lydia, and exhorted 
the brethren, Paul and Silas went on their way through Macedo- 
nia, leaving Luke, and apparently Timothy also, to build up the 
newly-founded church, with the aid doubtless of presbyters, 
and of those Christian women, the original companions of 
Lydia at the oratory, whose labors with him in the Gospel 
Paul records in his Epistle to the church.” In that Epis- 
tle too we have proofs of the tender affection and generous 
feeling which bound together Paul and his Philippian converts, 
from this day to his imprisonment at Rome. Addressed by 
him as “my brethren, dearly beloved, and longed for,” ** the 
cause of thankfulness to God at every remembrance of them," 
they gave practical proofs of their attachment by sending aid 
to him more than once as early as his residence at Thessaloni- 
ca, following him with it when he left Macedonia,® and by 
their continued fellowship in the Gospel and their aid to Paul 
in its defense and confirmation, down to the time of his im- 
prisonment, giving him full confidence that “ He who had he- 
gun the good work in them would perform it to the day of 
Jesus Christ.” °° 

Nor must we omit to notice the manifest order of progres- 
sion in the cases of conversion recorded in this memorable 
chapter of the Acts.’ Timothy, the gentle son of a godly 
mother, is insensibly trained to piety by early instruction in 
the Scriptures. Lydia, the devout proselyte, no sooner hears 
the truth from the lips of Paul, than her heart is opened to 
receive it. The jailer of Philippi, an ignorant and hard- 
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hearted heathen, struck by the terror of sudden conviction, 

utters the agonizing cry, What must I do to be saved? But 

_ all are united at Philippi in the fellowship of one faith and 
baptism. 

-§ 7. Passing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, scenes 
which would recall to the mind of Paul some of the most fa- 
mous events of Grecian history, and crossing the base of 
the Chalcidic peninsula, the Apostle arrived with Silas at 
THESSALONICA, at the head of the Thermaic Gulf. Lying 
directly in their route, as the chief station on the Egnatian 
road, and not only important as the Roman capital of Macedo. 
nia, but as a commercial city second only to Athens and 
Corinth, Thessalonica was further suited to be a centre ot 
Christianity by possessing a synagogue of the Jews, who 
were attracted to it by its trade.” Paul, according to his 
custom, went into the synagogue on three successive Sabbaths, 
and reasoned with the Jews out of the Scriptures ; the sub- 
stance of his argument being the same as that of the Lord 
himself on the way to Emmaus, “that Christ must needs have 
suffered, and risen again from the dead; and that this Jesus, 
whom I preach unto you, is Christ.” His preaching made 
numerous converts among the Greek progelytes, and among 
the women of high station.” This success, as at Antioch in 
Pisidia, roused the envy of the unbelieving Jews, who easily 
raised a tumult among the vagabonds and idlers in the market 
of this great port.” The mob attacked the house of Jason 
(probably a Hellenist, with whom Paul and Silas were stay- 
ing), intending to bring them forth to the vengeance of the 
people; but, not finding them there, they dragged Jason and 
certain brethren before the politarchs, for such was the title 
of the magistrates of Thessalonica, which ranked as a free city 
(libera civitas), but not a colony.”” To the general outcry, 
that Jason had received “these men who have come hither 


°8 See Notes and Illustrations (B). 7 Acts xvii. 2-4, 
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also,” turning the. world upside down ”—and well it needed 
such a restoration of the order which sin had long since in- 
verted—they added the specific charge which so strongly ap- 
pealed to the fears of a Roman magistrate :—“ And all these 
do contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying that there is 
another king, Jesus.” Though sharing in the general agita- 
tion, the magistrates did not, like the pretors of Philippi, 
forget their judicial character. They were content to take 
security of Jason and the rest; and the brethren immediately 
sent away Paul and Silas by night to Berea. The length of 
Paul’s stay at Thessalonica is indicated by the fact already 
noticed, that the Philippians sent twice to relieve his necessi- 
ties. 

The two Epistles to the Thessalonians, which were written 
very soon after the Apostle’s visit, add most important par- 
ticulars of his work in founding that church. He speaks to 
the Thessalonian Christians as being mostly Gentiles ; and 
reminds them that they had turned from idols to serve the 
living and true God and to wait for his Son from heaven, 
whom he raised from the dead, “ Jesus who delivers us from 
the coming wrath.” The Apostle had evidently spoken 
much of the coming and presence of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and of that wrath which was already descending upon the 
Jews.” His message had had a wonderful power among . 
them, because they had known it to be really the word of God 
who also wrought in them; a conviction aided by the zeal 
and disinterestedness and affection with which St. Paul (not- 
withstanding his recent shameful treatment at Philippi) pro- 
claimed his Gospel among them.’* He had purposely wrought 
with his own hands, even night and day, that his disinterest- 
edness might be more apparent ;“° and he exhorted them not 
to be drawn away from patient industry by the hopes of the 
kingdom into which they were called; but to work quietly, 
and to cultivate purity and brotherly love.” Connecting 
these allusions with the preaching in the synagogue, we see 
clearly how the teaching of St. Paul turned upon the person 
of Jesus Christ as the Son of the Living God, prophesied of in 
the Scriptures, suffering and dying, raised up and exalted to 
a kingdom, and about to appear as the giver of light and life, 
to the destruction of his enemies and the saving of those who 
trusted in him. 


“This phrase seems to contain an] “1 Thess, ii. 16, 19, ete. 
allusion to what had passed at Phil-| 7° 1 Thess, ii. 2, 8-18. 
ippi. 7 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8 
WS") “Phess.1.79,n00; mT Thess. iv. 8,951. 
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But the same Epistle proves that, almost immediately after 
his departure, the expectations which he had taught them to 
entertain of the appearing and presence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ had already undergone some corruption. There were 
symptoms in the Thessalonian church of a restlessness which 
speculated on the times and seasons of the future, and found 
present duties flat and unimportant. This evil tendency St. 
Paul seeks to correct, by reviving the first spirit of faith and 
hope and mutual fellowship, and by setting forth the appear- 
ing of Jesus Christ—not indeed as distant, but as the full 
shining of a day of which all believers in Christ were already 
children. But the very language by which he sought to cor- 
rect the error was perversely pleaded in its support, and 
self-constituted interpreters of prophecy did not scruple to 
add forged letters in his name to their pretended revelations 
by the Hdly Spirit. Through these devices, the Thessalo- 
nians had been disturbed by announcements that those con- 
vulsions of the world, which all Christians were taught to 
associate with the coming of Christ, were immediately im- 
pending. This was the occasion of St. Paul’s Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, written, like the /%rst, during his resi- 
dence at Corinth, which throws new light upon his teaching 
while he was in the city. The words, “ Rementber ye not that, 
when I was yet with you, I told you these things,” refer to 
that prediction, so much more explicit than is Paul’s usual 
habit, of the great Apostasy and the revelation of the “ Man 
of Sin,” which must precede “ the day of Jesus Christ.””° 

§ 8. Bera,” whither Paul and Silas retreated from Thessa- 
lonica, appears also to have had a large number of Jews, who 
proved themselves to be of a nobler spirit than those of 
Thessalonica, by that conduct which has made them ever 
since a pattern of honest and earnest religious inquiry, the 
very course which Christ had in vain urged upon his hearers 
at Jerusalem.” Paul and Silas went into their synagogue ; 
and often as the Apostle’s ministry had been thus opened, 
often as he had reasoned out of the Scriptures concerning 
Christ, this is the first time that we find his Jewish hearers 
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calmly testing the truth of his teaching,—* They received the 
word with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so. Therefore”—as the 
natural consequence—‘ many of them believed,” with not.a 
few Greeks, among whom we again find women of distinc- 
tion.” This the Thessalonian Jews no sooner heard, than 
they completed the parallel to those of the Pisidian Antioch 
by pursuing the Apostles to Bercea, and stirring up the peo- 
ple; and a tumult was only avoided by Paul’s departure for 
the coast, probably at Dium, whence he set sail for Athens. 
The haste and secrecy of the movement is seen in his leaving 
behind Silas and Timothy (who had rejoined him either at 
Thessalonica or Bercea), and sending back word to them, by 
the brethren who had escorted him to Athens, to join him 
with all speed.** We can hardly fail to see that the Apostle 
was urged on to the great work now before him by a Provi- 
- dence that overruled his plans; for he tells the Thessalonians 
that once and again, when he desired to revisit them, Satan 
hindered him: but Satan little knew the blow he aimed at his 
own kingdom, when his persecution drove Paul to Athens.™ 

That the Apostle had no deliberate purpose of going to 
Athens seems clear from the statement that the brethren at 
Bercea sent him away to go to the sea ; and then his conduct- 
ors, guided no doubt by circumstances, such as what vessels 
happened to be sailing, brought him to Athens. The dis- 
tinctive divine call which appointed him the Apostle of the 
Gentiles is made all the clearer from the slowness, not to say 
reluctance, with which he is urged'on from Jerusalem to 
Cilicia and Syria, from Asia Minor to Europe, from the Jew- 
ish settlements in Macedonia to Athens and Corinth, as if the 
voice were repeated at every step, “Depart / for I will send 
thee far hence.anto the Gentiles.” Paul was no rash adven- 
turer, rushing forward in his own strength to the conflict with 
Greek philosophy and Roman force. 

§ 9. Even when he found himself at Athens, Paul showed 
no haste to enter upon the work, but waited till he should be 
joined by Silas and Timotheus." There was nothing outward- 
ly to distinguish him from any other Hellenistic Jew, as—to 
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use his own description of his occupation—he “ walked 
through the city, and contemplated the objects of worship,” *° 
with a spirit, taste and knowledge to appreciate those glori- 
ous works of Phidias and his successors, whose mutilated: 
fragments we cherish as the choicest of our art treasures. 
But here, too, what things were gain to him he counted loss 
for Christ. Before we give a moment’s place to the thought 

«that the Apostle disparaged the excellence of art, let us re- 
member that the forms, which to us have lost their profane 
meaning with their pristine beauty, had then that beauty 
prostituted to the most degrading use. The very perfection 
of the art thus perverted would add to the keenness of Paul’s 
indignation at seeing such a city given to idolatry.” He 
could refrain no longer; and so, in addition to his usual dis- 
cussions in the synagogue with the Jews and proselytes, he 
began to discourse every day in the Agora (the market-place) 
with all who frequented that public resort, like Socrates on 
the same spot five-centuries before. 'The mutations which had 
brought down the city of Pericles from her political and mar- 
tial glory had made no essential change in the character of the 
Athenian people. They were still the lively, keen-witted, im- 
pressible Demus, using the leisure of ancient freemen, to 
whom work was 2 degradation, in the open-air life of the 
Agora, lounging there in body, but in mind restlessly active 
and eager after every novelty: “For all the Athenians and 
strangers which were there spent their time in nothing else, 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” * 

Here at length the utmost efforts of the highest human in- 
tellect, in search of that philosophy in the light of which man 
was to live and to die, were placed in direct contrast with the 
truths revealed by God to the chosen people. The Apostle 
proclaimed Jesus and the Resurrection as the means of confer- 
ring that spiritual life which the philosophers had given up in 
despair, taking refuge in the two great theories of the Porch 
and the Garden,—the triumph over the accidents of life by a 
proud independence, or the fruition of its blessings by using 
them before they perish. The philosophers of both schools 
encountered Paul with a mixture of curiosity and contempt. 
The Epicurean, teaching himself to seek for tranquil enjoy- 
ment as the chief object. of life, heard of Onx claiming to be 
the Lord of men, who had shown them the glory of dying to 
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self, and had promised to those who fought the good fight 
bravely a nobler bliss than the comforts of life could yield. 
The Stoze, cultivating a stern and isolated moral independence, 
heard of Onze whose own righteousness was proved by sub- 
mission to the Father in heaven, and who had promised. to 
give his righteousness to those who trusted not in themselves 
but in him. To all, the announcement of a Person was much 
stranger than the publishing of any theories would have beens 
They would not concede to such a teacher the rank of a phi- 
losopher ; but, while some despised him as a mere babbler (a 
sower of words), others confounded him with the introducers 
of foreign superstitions and strange deities.” The fact that 
the first count in the indictment of Socrates was his not believ- 
ing in the gods in whom the city believed, and introducing 
other new deities, has offered a coincidence too inviting to be 
neglected; and it has been supposed by some that St. Paul 
was arraigned on a similar charge before the court of Areopa- 
gus. But the narrative of St. Luke does not give any indica- 
tion of a judicial process; and it seems clear that “ they took 
him and brought him to the Hill of Ares” with the simple 
object expressed in their own words, “ We wish to learn what 
these things mean.” *' The result of Paul’s contemptuous re- 
ception by the philosophers was that, instead of wasting his 
time in fruitless discussions with them in the Agora, he obtain- 
ed a public audience of the people for the Gospel message. 

§ 10. No locality of St. Paul’s ministry is more deeply inter- 
esting or better known than this. The Agora of Athens lay 
in the deep valley enclosed between the Hill of the Muses (M/w- 
seum) on the south, and the Pnyx, Areopagus and Acropolis, 
which curve round it on the north. The Areopagus directly 
overhangs the north side of the Agora; anda flight of sixteen 
steps, cut in the rock, leads up to the south-eastern summit of 
the rock, where the most venerable court held its sessions in 
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the open air. At the head of the staircase is a rock-hewn 
bench, forming three sides of a quadrangle; with two raised 
blocks,—the one ,on the eastern, the other on the western 
side,—the stations probably of the accuser and the accused. 
We may imagine the Apostle led up these steps and placed 
on one of the stones, whence, as from a pulpit, he might ad- 
dress the philosophers and distinguished persons who occu- 
pied the benchesof the Areopagites, and the multitude on the 
- steps and in the valley.” Here, directly opposite to the great 
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1. Pnyx Ecclesia. 2. Theseum. 3. Theatre of Dionysus. 4. Odeum of Pericles. 
5. Temple of the Olympian Joye. 


gate-way (Propylcea) of the Acropolis, and the western front 
of the Parthenon,—at a time, be it remembered, when the 
Panathenaic procession was still wont to carry up to the Vir- 
gin goddess her mystic robe, while the thousand altars of the 
city smoked daily with the offerings of all the world,—a Jew 
for the first time taught the people of Athens, and the foreign- 
ers who flocked to the University of the World, what their 
own religion testified of the trae God—though darkened and 
dishonored by idolatry—and thence led them up to the full 
knowledge of Him whom they ignorantly worshiped. 


” For further details, both of the locality and the court, sec the Dict, 
of the Bible, s. y. Arcopagus. The court still existed at this time. 
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This “ Sermon at Athens ”—as it is commonly called—pre- 
sents a new type of the Apostle’s discourses, and an example 
of the fittest mode of approaching the minds and hearts of 
heathens in every age. Addressing an audience of cultivated 
Greeks, he no more insulted them by saying at the outset— 
“Ye are too superstitious,” than he belied their conscience 
and philosophy by declaring them utterly ignorant of God. 
His real exordium was, “ Athenians, I observe you to be in all 
things eminently religious.” As an example of that tendency, 
which formed one chief spring of Hellenic vigor, to trace in 
every thing the hand of God, he singles out, from all those 
temples and shrines which he had been contemplating for sev- 
eral days,** an altar which bore the inscription TO GOD UN- 
KNOWN.” Whether set up in a spirit like that of the ec- 
clesiastical calendar, with its supplemental day for “All Saints,” 
or whether connected with the esoteric worship of the myster- 
ies, or whether -meant to expiate some calamity for which 
all the known gods had been propitiated in vain, as tradition 
says of one of these altars (for we know from eye-witnesses 
that there were several of them at Athens), the inscrip- 
tion confessed a truth to which Greek poetry and philosophy, 
nay, the whole voice of heathenism, bears continual witness. 
Beneath the veil of polytheism, we always find scme idea of a 
God who is above all the deities of the Pantheon, from whom 
gods, men, and nature alike derive their being. The Apostle, 
therefore, had the fullest right to use that inscription as the 


vor), and subsequently inscribed ayy. 
@em. Neander’s-view is based on a 
passage of Diog. Laertius, who, in his 
Life of Epimenides, says that in the 
time of a plague, when they knew not 
what god to propitiate in order to 
avert it, he caused black and white 
sheep to be let loose from the Areopa- 
gus, and, wherever they lay down, to 
be offered to the respective divinities 
(7@ poonkovTs Baw), O0ev, adds Di- 
ogenes, éri kat viv éorw eipeiy Kara 
rove Onpove tov ’AD. Bwpod¢e avwr- 
épouc. On which Neander remarks, 
that on this or similar occasions al- 
tars might be dedicated to an Un- 
known God, since they knew not what 


Sra ceBacpara bpov, Acts xvii. | 
23. ‘ 
*Ayvwotm Bap. ‘ The” is sup- 
plied .by our translators, and the 
phrase, viewed as a title, admits of 
this sense, as well as of the indefinite 
article an, i. e., some unknown God. 
The verbal adjective, moreover, } 
though often bearing the meaning 
given in our version, signifies literally 
Onknowable. Perhaps the spirit of | 
the inscription may be given in the 
paraphrase: ‘‘To a Deity, who can 
not be recognized under the names or 
attributes of any of our gods.” 

® Paus. i. 4; Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 
vi. 3, whe cites these altars as an in- 


stance of the prudence of paying re- 
spect to all deities. As to the origin 
of these altars, Eichhorn suggests that 





they may have been built before the 
art of writing was known (Gayot avor- 


god was offended and required to be 
propitiated. » But the story has a sus- 
picious air of belonging to the class 
of inventions on the sole basis of the 
fact to be accounted for. 
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foreshadowing of the truths he had now to proclaim— 
“ Whom therefore ye worship without knowing, Hur declare 
J unto you.” The simple grandeur of this revelation stood in 
marked contrast to the vain speculations of the philosophers, 
and re-echoed the primal truth set forth “in the beginning ” 
of both covenants :—“ Gon, that made the world, and all things 
that are therein”—“the Lord of heaven and earth ”—“ ue 
giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; and hath made 
of one blood all nations of-men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth :”—-while, in harmony with the key-note of the whole 
discourse, he appeals to their own poets, who had already 
borne witness to this truth, “For wr ARE ALSO HIS OFF- 
SPRING.” °° 

Nothing, however, could be more alien to the Apostle’s argu- 
ment than the inference that it mattered not how men wor- 
shiped this 

“Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime adored,” 

and that every form of service under every name was 


equally 
acceptable, whether : 


“* By saint, by savage; or by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” 


From the universal fatherhood of God Paul deduces the folly 
of idolatry, as a degradation of that nature which man derives 
from God. If we are his offspring, made in his likeness, surely 
“we ought not to think that the Godhead (70 Ociov) is like 
unto gold, or silver, or stone, on which a form is stamped by 
man’s art and imagination.” °’ As for his dwelling-place, Paul 
dared to repeat the same truth,as he stood facing the Parthe- 
non, which Solomon had proclaimed when he dedicated the 
Temple, that the Creator of the world, the Lord of heaven and 
earth, “ dwelleth not in temples made with hands, neither is he 
served by men’s hands as though he (the giver of all) needed 
any thing to be added to him.” ** This ignorant worship be- 
longs to the dispensation of his forbearance, during which the 


and Creator. Perhaps the most 
striking is an anonymous verse quoted 


% Acts xvii. 28: Tov yap cai yévoc 
éouéy. The particular quotation is 


from Aratus, the celebrated astro- 
nomical poet of Soli in Cilicia, and 
therefore the countryman of St. Paul; 
but the whole mythical poetry of the 
Greeks, from. Homer and Hesiod 
downward, is full of passages which 
represent God (generally in the per- 


son of Jove) as the universal Father - 





by Plutarch (De Defect. Orac. c. 48, 
p. 436): 

Lebo aoyn, Zeve péicoa, Atoc 

TavTa TEAOVTAL. 

7 vapdypare réxune Kai évOupnOnoe- 
we av9ou7Tou. 

8° Or, ‘had any further need of'any 
one,” mpocdsdpende Tog. | 


oO tk 
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vague efforts of the heathen world—* feeling after God, if 
haply they might find him, though he is not far from any one 
of us, for in him we live, and move, and have our being ”— 
taught them the same lesson of their helplessness that the Law 
was designed to teach the Jews. But now the time of that 
forbearance is accomplished, and Paul amid the temples of 
Athens repeats to all the world the cry of the Baptist in the 
wilderness of Judeea—“ God commandeth all men everywhere 
to.repent.” To enforce repentance, he declares that a day is 
appointed by God for the judgment of the world in righteous- 
ness—an idea not strange to Greek mythology; and thus he 
leads up their minds to the very essence of his message,— 
that this judgment would be administered by a MAN whom 
God had set apart, giving to all men a pledge that he had done - 
so, by raising him from the dead.” 

But here the patience of his audience failed. With his 
wonted consummate prudence, Paul has not yet named the 
name against which rumors from the East had already preju- 
diced his hearers, —the Galilean peasant, who was, forsooth, to 
be exalted above Socrates and Plato, Zeno and Epicurus— 
Christ crucified, folly to the Greeks. But the mention of a 
resurrection was enough to provoke the scorn of the philoso- 
phers; and all revolted from the claim of personal allegiance 
to a man appointed to exercise the authority of the one God 
in the judg 
bate in which the Athenians of all ages were adepts—others 
thought they had had enough of the subject for the time, and 
promised Paul another audience, which he never seems to have 
had, and so he departed from among them. The intellectual 
capital of the world was not marked for distinction in the 
annals of Christianity. No Epistle or visit records any fur- 
ther intercourse of Paul with Athens. But even here a few 
converts were gained ; some of them, as elsewhere, among the 
most intelligent men and the women of distinction; classes 
represented by Dionysius the Areopagite,° and*a woman 
named Damaris. These believers, if few in number, were 





Tt is well worth observing that}an eminent Athenian, and probably 
Paul here opens the character of | known by this title in the Church. 
Christ as a Judge before speaking of | Eusebius makes him, on the authority 
him as a Saviour; the very same or-| of Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, to 
der which the Lord himself pursued | have been first bishop of Athens, 
in his first discourse to the unbeliev-| where tradition places his martyr- 
ing Jews, John v. dom. Some spurious writings are 

0 Arovicwoc 6 “Apsomayitnc. The} extant under his name. 
article scems to imply that he was. 
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firmly attached to the Apostle." The narrative leaves it un- 
certain how long Paul stayed at Athens, and whether some per- 
secution or danger did not cause him to depart without wait- 
ing for Silas and’ Timothy, who rejoined him at Corinth.’” 

§ 11. Corintn, which now ranked as the Roman capital of 
Greece, is conspicuous not only in Europe, but above every 
other city in the world—Jerusalem and Antioch scarely ex- 
cepted—in connection withthe history and teaching and writ- 
ings of St. Paul: It claims this distinction as the residence of 
the Apostle during his most critical contests, both with Jews 
and Greeks, in defense of the very essence of the Gospel ;-as 
the place whence he wrote his first apostolic letters—the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians; as the Church to which he ad- 
dressed those other two Epistles, which not only contain the 
fullest directions on matters of Christian faith and practice— 
the order of the Church, and the principles regulating her 
spiritual gifts and her Christian liberality, her ministry and 
her sacraments, the supreme law of Christian love, and the 
clearest statement of the doctrine of the resurrection,—but 
which reiterate, in terms unequaled in human language for 
simplicity and force, the one great central truth of the whole 
Gospel—JxEsus Curist AND HIM CRUCIFIED. 

There is, moreover, no scene of St. Paul’s labors of which 
the local features are more clearly marked by allusions both 
in the Acts and the Epistles; and the course of the city’s his- 
tory will help to explain its choice to be the first chief home 
of Western Christianity. This ancient seat of the olian, 
and afterward of the Dorian race, stood just within that Zsth- 


A.D. 52. 


01 Acts xvii. 3£: kod\AnDévrec adr | Thess. iii. 2-does not exclude the sup- * 


émiarEevoay. 

12 Acts xviii. 1,5. In 1 Thess. iii. 
2, Paul, writing of his being hindered 
from visiting the Thessalonians, says, 
‘“‘ Wherefore, when we could no long- 
er forbear, we thought it good to be 
left at Athens alone, and sent Timothe- 
us... . to establish you,” ete. ; and 
in yer. 6 he refers to the return of 
Timothy from this mission; and his 
report would naturally give occasion 
for the writing of this Epistle from 
Corinth. It has been inferred that 
Timothy joined Paul at Athens, and 
was sent’ back thence upon this mis- 
sion, from which he returned again 
and rejoined Paul at Corinth. The 
absence of any mention of Silas in 1 


V 





position that he also may have come 
to Paul at Athens, and been sent on 
some:similar mission, perhaps to Phi- 
lippi ;.and that thus Paul was /eft alone 
at Athens. All this is confirmed by 
the message to join him with all speed. 
Nor need it be supposed, from Acts 
xyiii. 5, that both returned together to 
him at Corinth. They may have ar- 
rived about the sametime. (See Dr. 
Howson’s note to chap. xi. vol. i. pp. 
438-9, 4th:ed.) Dr. Wordsworth in- 
fers, from.2 Cor. ix.:11 and Acts 
XViil. 5, that Timothy brought contri- 
butions to the support of the Apostle 
from the Macedonian churches, and 
thus released him from his continuous 
labor as a tent-maker. | 
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aus or neck of land, the name of which has been transferred 
to every narrow passage between two seas; and this position 
enabled it to shut the only land route into the Peloponnesus, 
and to send forth its ships on both the seas which wash the 
eastern and western shores of Greece. Its command of the 
Isthmus was rendered perfect by that vast citadel of rock, the 
_ Acrocorinthus, which rises abruptly to a height of 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the summit of which is so large 
as to have contained the original city, the Ephyra of Homer. 
The prospect from this eminence is one of the most celebrated 
in the world, embracing a panoramic view of the mountains of 
the Morea and the Corinthian Gulf, with the ranges that skirt 
its opposite shore, terminating in the snowy heights of Parnas- 
sus; while on the east, beyond the Saronic Gulf, dotted with 
its islands, the hills of Attica and the Acropolis of Athens are 
distinetly visible at a distance of 45 miles. Immediately be- 
low the Acrocorinthus, to the north, was the city of Corinth. 
on a table-land descending in terraces to the low plain which 
lies between Cenchree and Lechzeum, the two harbors on the 
Saronic and Corinthian gulfs.’’* The eastern port invited the 
civilizing commerce of the Pheenicians, and from the western 
issued those earliest of Greek colonies, which the Corinthians 
founded on the Ionian Gulf, such as Ambracia, Coreyra 
(Corfu), and Apollonia; while Potidzea and other cities attest 
her colonizing energy in the Atgean. The first trireme, or 
model Greek man-of-war, was said to have been built at Cor- 
inth, and the first naval battle on record was. fought between: 
her fleet and that of her own colony of Coreyra (about B.c. 664). 
The mythic fame of the AXolid race of Sisyphus was eclipsed in 
historic times by the tyrants Cypselus and Periander, under 
whom Corinth, enriched by commerce, became one of the earli- 
est seats of Grecian art. As an aristocratic republic, Corinth 
yielded only to Sparta the supremacy of the Dorian confeder- 


™ Among the localities of Corinth, | the Apostle, all the foot-racers run, 


our special attention is demanded by 
the Poseidonium, or sanctuary of Nep- 
tune, the scene of those Jsthmian 
Games from which St. Paul borrows 
some of the most striking imagery of 
his Epistles, and especially of those to } 
the Corinthians. - It stood at a short | 
distance N.E. of Corinth, on a plat- 
form above a ravine, along the edge 
ot which ran the fortifications of the 
Isthmus, here at its narrowest width. 





To.the south of the temple may still 


be seen the ‘‘ stadium,” in which, says | 


but one receives the prize (1 Cor. ix. 
24); and to the east those of the 
theatre, the probable scene - of . the 
pugilistic contest, the image of his 
own earnest fight with evil (ver. 26); 
and the coast is still fringed with 
the small green pine-trees that fur- 
nished for the victors that ‘‘ corrupt- 
ible crown,” the symbol of the ‘ in- 
corruptible” promised to the Chris- 
tian athlete who keeps his body un- 
der and brings it into subjection 
(ver. 25). 
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acy, and was often able to force on her hesitating leader—as, 
for example, into the Peloponnesian war. The Macedonian 
usurpers, after crushing the opposition of Athens, Thebes, 
and Sparta, treated Corinth, in whose citadel they placed a 
garrison, as the capital of Greece; and when Aratus had ex- 
pelled the Macedonian garrison, the city became the head of 
the Achzan League (8.c. 243). In this character she drew 
down, by an insult to the embassadors of Rome, that terrible 
destruction which Cicero describes as the extinction of the 
“ Light of Greece” (B.c. 146). Excepting the temples and the 
buildings on the Acrocorinthus, the city lay in ruins for a cen- 
tury, tillit was rebuilt by Julius Cesar in n.c. 46, and the new 
Colonia Julia Corinthus was made the capital of the Roman 
province of Achaia and the residence of the proconsul. Rap- 
idly recovering its ancient wealth, as a place of great commer- 
cial and manufacturing enterprise, it regained also. its infamous 
celebrity as the most dissolute. of Greek cities, and a chief seat 
of the worship of Aphrodite; while at the same time it was 
second only to Athens in intellectual, activity. 

. Besides the native Greeks, the great number of Romans, as 
might have been expected in a colony so recently sent forth, 
is attested by the Latin names in the Epistle to the Romans, 
which St. Paul wrote from Corinth, during his second visit. 
The many Jewish residents, whom we always find in the Greek 
commercial cities, are indicated both by the narrative in the 
Acts, and by the Judaizing factions constantly referred to in 
the Epistles. Here then were gathered together all the ele- 
_ ments on which the Apostle could most desire to act ; and all 
of them in a state of vital activity, which formed a striking 
contrast to the “ strenuous idleness ” of Athens amid her old 
intellectual traditions. It was in places of living activity that 
St. Paul-labored longest and most effectually, as formerly at 
Antioch, now at Corinth, and afterward at Ephesus. , 

§ 12. While at Corinth,as before at Athens, Paul was wait- 
ing for the arrival of Silas and Timotheus, he gained unexpect- 
ed fellow-laborers in Aquima, a Jew of Pontus, and his wife 
Priscitta, who had lately arrived from, Italy, in consequence 
of the edict of Claudius, expelling all Jews from Rome.’” 


Tt is noteworthy that Aquila, | Claud. 25: “ Judeos, impulsore Chres- 
the Greek translator of the O. T., was | to assiduo tumultuantes, Roma ex- 
also a native of Pontus; but it seems | pulit;”’—language which seems to 
only a coincidence that Aquila was a| imply that Christianity had already 
fumily name of the Gens Pontiu at | reached Rome, and excited the alarm 
Rome. — of an emperor peculiarly hostile to 

5 Acts xviii, 2. Comp. Suet. | ‘foreign superstitions.” Whether 
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Finding them already established at Corinth in the same 
handicraft as his own—the making of Cilician or hair-cloth 
tents—Paul took up his abode and wrought with them, and 
we may imagine his converse during the hours of labor with 
these who soon became, to use his own affectionate phrase, 
“his helpers in Christ Jesus.” °° Having thus lived together 
during the eighteen months of Paul’s stay at Corinth, they 
shared his voyage to Ephesus.’*’ Here they remained (while 
Paul went on to Jerusalem and Antioch) and instructed 
Apollos in the truth. Besides this intimate converse both 
with Paul and with Apollos, Aquila and Priscilla have the 
high distinction of affording a home to Christian churches in 
their house at Ephesus, and again at Rome when they were 
able to return thither. To crown. their eminence, they 
earned the thanks, not of Paul only, but of all the churches of 
the Gentiles, by incurring the risk of martyrdom to save his 


lite; we know not upon what occasion; perhaps it was at 


109 


Ephesus. 


The labors of the Apostle at his craft of tent-making, with 
Aquila and Priscilla, are the most interesting if we admit the 


Aquila and Priscilla were already 
Christians, or whether they were con- 
verted by St. Paul, is a question still 
in dispute, and which scarcely seems 
capable of solution. The argument 
that Aquila is not ealled padnrie¢ 
(like Timothy in Acts xvi. 1) is too 
minute to be decisive. We have here 
an independent evidence of the date 
of Paul’s arrival at Corinth. Edicts 
of this nature, for the expulsion of 
any class of foreigners from Rome, 
were almost always prompted by some 
disturbance in their native country. 
Now stich an outbreak took place at 
Jerusalem, at the Feast of Taberna- 
cles, A.D. 51, and Jed to the recall of 
Ventidius Cumanus, and the appoint- 
ment of Felix as his successor. Al- 
lowing for the time required for the 
news to reach Rome, we may place the 
edict of Claudius at the beginning of 
A.D. 52, and the arrival of Aquila and 
Priscilla at Corinth about a month 
or six weeks later. If, then, Paul 
reached Corinth about February, a.p. 
52, his departure (after 18 months) 
would fall about August, A.D. 53 ;.and 
this inference is confirmed by his re- 





lations, near the close of that period, 
with Gallio, whosé arrival as pro- 
consul of Achaia may be placed, as 
Mr. Yuewin has shown, about midsum- 
mer, A.D. 53. — (Fasti Sacri, Introd. 
ch. viii. pp. 62-64.) 

Acts xviii, 2, 3 
XVi. 3. 

7 Acts xvili. 24, 

Tn the First Lpistle ta theCorinth- 
dans, written from Ephesus during St. 
Paul's third journey (A.D. 56 or 57), 
he sends a salutation from Aquila 
and Priscilla, ‘‘ with the chureh that 
is in their house” (1 Cor. xvi. 19); 
and in that to the Romans, written 
from Corinth (a.p. 57 or 58), he 
greets Aquila and Priscilla, and “ like- 
wise the church that is in their house ” 
(Rome. xv. 3-5). In this passage, as 
well as in the last greeting sent to 
them, probably at Ephesus (2 Tim. 
iv. 19), the name of the wife is Pris- 
ca. ‘There is a vagne tradition that 
they suffered martyrdom by behead- 
ing. 

2 Rom. xvi. 4: ofrwee omtp Tie 
Wuxi pov toy éaurey tpayndov baie 
Onkay. 


comp. Rom. 
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supposition that this was the period of pressing want,’® from 
which he was relieved by the arrival of “ the brethren ” (Silas 
and Timotheus) from Macedonia with contributions, especial- 
ly those of the Philippians.** This seasonable contribution 
aided him in his resolve to keep himself from being burden- 
some to the converts whom he was now about to gather from 
the Gentiles. It was not the proud assertion of personal inde- 
pendence that dictated this course; but reasons peculiar to 
his position among the corrupt Greeks of Corinth and Achaia. 
Nowhere does he insist so forcibly, as in writing to this very 
church, on the law that “no man goeth a warfare on his own 
charges ”—that “the ox that treadeth out the corn must not 
be muzzled”—that “so hath the Lord ordained, that they 
which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” ’” He 
tells them plainly that his refraining from using this power was 
the only disadvantage they had in comparison with other 
churches ;*"° nay, with his fondness for bold expressions, he 
says, “I spoiled other churches, taking wages of them for my 
ministry among you.’* It is in no spirit of sarcastic irony that 
he pleads—“ forgive me this wrong ”—for he calls God to wit- 
ness that no want of love to them dictated this course, the 
motive for which he plainly adds:—“For what I do, I also 
will do, that I may eut off occasion from them that desire 
occasion [and challenge them to this proof|—wherein they 
boast, let them be found likeus.” "* He foresaw that, among 
the innumerable pretenders who, in that rich and frivolous 
provinee, made a gain of religion, there would soon arise some 
to abuse the Christian name; those whom he afterward 
branded as “false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming 
themselves into the Apostles of Christ,” even as Satan, whose 
ministers they were, transformed himself into an angel of 
light. These men even boasted of the contributions they 
exacted, as a proof of their superiority to the ee who 
would receive none.’ But he was content to suffer this ap- 
parent humiliation, and ‘to take this for his sole reward— 
“That, when I preach the Gospel, I may make the Gospel of 
Christ without charge, that I abuse not my power in the 


"9 Cor. xi. 9: darepnDeic, Loréon- | donia”—the Philippians (and_ they 
pa, literally, being at the last re-jalone) ‘‘communicated with him as 
souree. concerning giving and recciving” 

11'This view of Dr. Howson (Sé.| (Phil. iv. 15). 

Paul, vol. i. ch. xi.) receives yaa TUT Gorix: 1-14: 
confirmation from the fact that, from| *“% 2 Cor. xii. 13. 
the very first of St. Paul’s labors in | 42 Cor. xi. 8. 
Greeee—‘‘in the beginning of the | EO OT ai ed Bl 2 | 
Gospel, when I departed from Mace-, '* 2 Cor. xi. 21. 





é 
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Gospel.”’’’ “Nevertheless, we have not used this power; 


but suffer all things, lest we should hinder the Gospel of 
Christ."* He resolved not to bring upon the Gospel the scorn 
of the selfish and quick-witted Greeks, not to sacrifice one 
iota of the witness which they were compelled to bear to his 
asseveration—“ I seek not yours but you ” *°—* As the truth 
of Christ is in me,’ so vehemently does he asseverate,—no 
man shall stop me of this boasting in all the region of Achaia.’ 

§ 13. With such resolves, from his very first arrival at 
Corinth, did Paul work daily with Aquila and Priscilla. But, 
when the rest of the Sabbath came round, he went into the 
synagogue, according to his custom, and labored to persuade 
both the Jews and the Greeks who happened to be present.” 
Some weeks passed thus, till the arrival of Silas and Timothy 
from Macedonia not only gave a new impulse to the Apostle, 
but marked a crisis in his career. Our abiding sense of the 
devotedness of St. Paul makes it hard to realize that he also 
was subject to fits of energy and depression, the latter being 
connected (it would. seem) with that bodily infirmity, the 
“thorn in the flesh,” which buffeted him as a messenger of 
Satan. He tells the Corinthians that “he was with them in 
weakness, and fear, and much trembling ;”’” and his adver- 
saries were able, after his departure, to strike at his influence 
with the taunt :—“ His letters are weighty and powerful; but 
his bodily presence is weak, and his speech contemptible.” “* 
But this constraint, in whatever it consisted, was now swal- 
lowed up in that “constraint of the word” *—that over- 
whelming pressure of heart and conscience, binding his whole 
nature to his work amid all his infirmities, which St. Luke 
expresses by the very word used by the Lord himself—“TI 
have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished,” **—which Paul himself describes in 
the most powerful language ever used by man to utter human 
motives :—“ For the love of Christ constraineth us ;° because 
we thus judge, that, if One died for all, then were all dead ; 
and that he died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which died for 
them, and rose again.” This overwhelming sense that “ Christ 
is all and in all,” this full meaning of the Gospel of Christ’s 


eT Cor ixs1s: ™ Acts xviii. 5: cvvetyero rp Moyo 
ue OL Cor. ix, Ue. seems clearly the true reading, not r@ 
"92 Cor. xii, 14. TVEVPLATE. 

120°9 (Worx. 10: ™ Luke xii. 50: rac cvrixouartwe 
1 Acts xviii. 4. - | ov TEeoOH. 


™1 Cor. i.8. ™2Cor.x.10.. | ™2Cor. v. 14,15: cuveyer typde. 
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death and resurrection, seems to have come upon Paul’s mind 
almost with the force of a new revelation, in the light of which 
he formed the resolution:—“I determined not to know any 
thing among you, save Jesus CHRIST AND HIM CRUCIFIED.” 7 
It had an equal influence on the manner as on the matter of 
his preaching. Paul knew that “Christ had sent him to 
preach the Gospel, not with wisdom of words, lest the evoss 
of Christ should be made of none effect.” All the arts of 
rhetoric and philosophic argument, the “ excellency of speech 
and wisdom,” the “enticing words of man’s wisdom,” were 
abjured by the very Apostle who was qualified to use them 
on the very field that invited and provoked their display, in 
order to give place to the “manifestation of spirit and of 
power,” to prove that the simplicity of preaching was God’s 
instrument for saving them that believe, and to assure the 
converts that “ their faith was not in the wisdom of man, but 
in the power of God.” Great as was the temptation to grati- 
fy “the Jews who asked for a sign, and the Greeks who 
sought after wisdom,” Paul now saw that any such concession 
would mar the whole simplicity of the Gospel, and he summed 
up the message of Christ’s heralds in these words :—“ But wre 
PREACH CHRIST CRUCIFIED, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are 
ealled, both Jews and Greeks, Curist THE POWER OF Gop, 
AND THE WISDOM OF Gop.” *”* 

“ Wr”—the Apostles and Evangelists then—the ministers 
of the Gospel in every age—but, at Corinth in particular, Paul 
and the two associates whose aid he thus owns:—“ The Son 
of God, even Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by us, 
by me and Silvanus and Timotheus, was in him yea and in 
him Amen, unto the glory of God by us.” **° The sense of 
having their help seems to have given that impulse which 
caused Paul to testify first to the Jews Jesus the Christ.'*° 
His new plainness provoked the same animosity as at every 
former step; and when, like those at Antioch in Pisidia, they 
opposed themselves and blasphemed, Paul shook his raiment, 
and said to them, in the words of their own prophet, “ Your 
blood be upon your own heads! Pure from it, I will hence- 
‘forth go to the Gentiles.” ** - From that day he forsook the 
synagogue, his first act of open separation from Judaism, but 
continued to meet his own flock close by, in the house of a 


iE Con oe. There is no reason to belsxve that 
BSL "Cor., 1-28, 24, ii, 5. Paul transferred his abode from the 
1299 Cor. i. 20. 3 Actsxviii. 5. | house-of Aquila and Priscilla to that 
81 Rzek, xxxiii. 4; Acts xviii. 6.7. : of Justus. 
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proselyte named Justus. He was followed by Crispus, the 
chief ruler of the synagogue, whose baptism, with his whole 
house, by the Apostle himself, formed an exception to Paul’s 
usual practice, for “ Christ ”—he says—“ sent me not to bap- 
tize, but to preach the Gospel.” *** The like exception was 
made in favor of Gaius, whose name stands recorded in 
Scripture as a great example of Christian hospitality ; ** as 
well as for the household of Stephanas, afterward described 
as “ the first-fruits of Achaia, who had devoted themselves to 
the ministry of the saints.” ** 

The news of this division among the Jews, and of the 
Apostle’s turning to the Gentiles, spread through the city ; 
and many of the Corinthians believed and were baptized, 
probably by Silvanus and Timotheus. That this movement 
roused anew the extreme fury of the Jews, may be inferred 
from Paul’s referring to their opposition with vehement in- 
dignation in his /’irst Epistle to the Thessalonians, which 
was written from Corinth soon after the arrival of Silvanus 
and Timotheus :—“ Who both killed the Lord Jesus and their 
own prophets, and have persecuted us; and they please not 
God, and are contrary to all men: forbidding us to speak to 
the Gentiles that they might be saved, to fill up their’ sins 
alway ; for the wrath is come upon them to the uttermost.” *° 
It was at this crisis that the Apostle was favored with another 
of those supernatural visions, which from the very day of his 
conversion had directed and cheered his course. The Lorn, 
whom he had seen in the way to Damascus, now spoke to him 
in the night, and said to him, “ Be not afraid, but speak, and 
hold not thy peace: for I am with thee, and no man shall set 
on thee to hurt thee: for Z have much people in this city.” 
Thus encouraged, he remained in Corinth, teaching the word 
of God, for a year and six months. During this time he kept 
up his intercourse with the churches of Macedonia; and the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians was sent not long after 
the First, chiefly to correct the misapprehensions which some 
had founded upon the first, respecting the speedy approach of 
“the day of the Lord,” Christ’s second advent.'* 
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132-1 Cor. i. 14-17. first-fruits of the Jewish converts, and 


133 Rom. xvi, 23. 

14] Cor. xvi. 15-17. From the 
application of the same phrase, ‘ the 
first-fruits of Achaia unto Christ,” to 
Epexnetus, Dr. Howson infers that 
[Epenetus was probably of the house- 
hold of Stephanas. May not Ste- 
phanas and his house have been the 





Epeenetus of the Gentiles? It de- 
serves notice how large a number of 
the Corinthian Christians are men- 
tioned by name in St. Paul’s Epistles. 

8 1 Thess. ii. 15, 16. 

© Concerning the teaching of these 
Epistles, which has already been re- 
ferred to in connection with the 
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These are the earliest of St. Paul’s Epistles which have 
come down to us; though the salutation at the close of the 
Second Epistle seems to imply that the Apostle was already 
in habitual correspondence with the churches he had_plant- 
ed.” That salutation, moreover, supplies a fact of the greatest 
importance in connection with St. Paul’s Epistles:—* The 
salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in 
every Ipistle: so I write.” The habit of employing an 
amanuensis is so frequent that we need not speculate whether 
St. Paul adopted it on account of his “infirmity in the flesh.” 
He used his own hand, partly to give that attestation to the 
genuineness of his Epistles which we find already not to have 
been superfluous, **’ partly to convey that sense of personal re- 
gard which we associate with a great man’s autograph; and 
sometimes he adds to the salutation in his own hand state- 
ments to which he desires thus to give the greatest emphasis. 
We ean scareely doubt that the magnificent doxology which 
follows the salutation in the Epistle to the Romans was of 
this kind ;*** and Paul has given us an example beyond all 
doubt in the close of the Lpisile to the Galatians. After dic- 
tating his unusually severe rebukes of the Judaizing teachers 
who had beguiled the unstable Gauls, he takes the pen into 
his own hand ; but, before he adds the salutation, he uses it to 
record the final condemnation of their hollow motives, and the 
final assertion of that doctrine of the cross, to which this very 


Church of Thessalonica, see further 
in the Dict. of the Bible, art. 6‘ TuEs- 
SALONIANS, EpisTLes To.” 

187 The two Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians alone belong to the present 
Missionary Journey. The Epistles 
to the Galatians, Romans, and Co- 
rinthians, were written during the 
next journey. Those to Philemon, 
the Colossians, the Ephesians, and 
the Philippians, belong to the captiv- 
ity at Rome. With regard to the 
Pastoral Epistles, there are consider- 
able difficulties, which require to be 
discussed separately. Since the pub- 
lication of Paley’s Hore Pauline, im- 
portant’ attempts have been made to 
estimate the Epistles of St. Paul more 
broadly, by considering them in their 
mutual order and relations,-and in 
their bearing upon the question of the 
development of the writer’s teaching. 
Such attempts must lead to a better 
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understanding of the Epistles them- 
selves, and to a finer appreciation. of 
the. Apostle’s nature and work. It is 
notorious that the order of the Epis- 
tles in the New Testament is not their 
real or chronological order. The 
mere placing of them in their true 
sequence throws considerable light 
upon the history; and, happily, the 
time of the composition of the more 
important Epistles ean be stated with 
sufficient certainty. 

188 2 ‘Thess. iti, 17: comp. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 213: Col. iv. 18. Rom. xvi. 22 
gives incidentally another example, 
in the mention of the name of the 
amanuensis :—“ I, ‘Tertius, who wrote 
this Epistle.” 

18999 Thess. ii. 2. And _ the ‘saluta- 
tion itself follows immediately upon 
an emphatic claim of obedience to 
his word by this Epistle (iii. 14). 

40 Rom. xvii. 25-27. 
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form of reiteration adds new emphasis. Nay, more—and it 
is deeply interesting that such a personal trait of the Apostle 
has been preserved to us—he appeals to the large, bold hand- 
writing, so characteristic of his fervid temperament, as a proof 
of the emphasis with which he wrote:—“ See in what large 
letters I have written to you with mine own hand!”?" It 
was in those large characters that he traced the words, “ God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ”—“ In Christ. Jesus neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.” ** 
Two ‘general remarks relating to St. Paul’s Letters may find 
a place here. (1.) There is no reason to assume that the ex- 
tant letters are all that the Apostle wrote. On the contrary, 
there is a strong presumption, and some slight positive evi- 
dence, that he wrote many which have not been preserved. 
(2.) We must be on our guard against concluding too much, 
from the contents and style of any Epistle, as to the fixed 
bent of the Apostle’s whole mind at the time when it was 
written. We must remember that the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians were written while St. Paul was deeply absorbed in 
the peculiar circumstances of the Corinthian Church; and that 
the Epistles to the Corinthians were written between those to 
the Galatians and the Romans. These facts are sufficient to 
remind us of the versatility of the Apostle’s mind ;—to show 
us how thoroughly the feelings and ideas suggested to him by 
the circumstances upon which he was dwelling had the power 
to mould his utterances. 
§ 14. At Corinth, as afterward at Ephesus, the residence of 
. Paul gave occasion to one of those early outbreaks against Chris- 
tianity at great seats of Greek civilization and Roman -power, 
which portended future persecution. But the time had not 
yet. come when the Gentiles surpassed the hostility of the 
Jews; and the present danger was averted by the wise and 
fair, if somewhat contemptuous, toleration of a philosophic 
-governor. Gatio,"** the proconsul of Achaia under Claudius, 


Ml Gal. vi. lL: Were aydtcore bpiv{ ™* Gal. vi. 11-18. 


ypappacw éypava 7H tug xept. ‘The 
sense is altogether last in the A.V. 
We ean hardly fail to see, by way of 
contrast, an affecting allusion to the 
constraint under which he wrote, with 
his arm bound to that of the soldier 
who kept him, in the salutation to the 
Colossians (iv. 18):—‘‘ The saluta- 
tion by the hand of me Paul. Re- 
member my bonds,” 





“8 Tis full name, Junius Annieus 
Gallio, was derived from his adoption 
into the family of the rhetorician Lu- 
cius Junius Gallio. Gallio appears 
to have resigned the government of 
Achaia on account of the climate not 
agreeing with his health (Seneca, Ep, 
civ.) ; and we know that he was again 
at Rome in a.p. 54. The character 
of him which his brother gives is in 
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was the brother of the great Seneca, and, like him, imbued 
with learning from his infancy. When, therefore, the Jews 
brought Paul before his tribunal, on the charge of persuading 
men to worship God contrary to the law, Gallio stopped the 
case, just as Paul was opening his mouth to defend himself, 
declaring that he would be a judge of actual crimes, but not 
of doctrine, and names, and of their law. Natural indignation 
at this light treatment of the sacred ame has blinded many 
Christians to the excellence of Gallio’s conduct as a magistrate, 
administering the traditional tolerant policy of Rome. But 
the “careless Gallio” stands in as honorable contrast to the 
Philippian duumvirs, as Festus does to the venal brother of 
Pallas. Even when he suffered the Corinthian spectators— 
whether they were favorable to St. Paul, or actuated only by 
anger against the Jews—to seize on Sosthenes, the ruler of 
the synagogue, and to beat him before the tribunal, Gallio’s calm. 
indifference may have saved Corinth from one of those fright- 
ful tumults between Greeks and Jews which desolated such 
cities as Alexandria and Cesarea.*“* The result of the tumult 
seems to have been favorable to the influence of Paul, who re- 


A.D. 53. 


mained a good while at Corinth before he took his leave of 


the brethren and sailed for Syria. 


accordance with that which we might 
infer from the narrative in the Acts: 
Nemo mortalium mihi tam dulcis est, 
quam hic omnibus: and again, Gal- 
lionem fratrem meum, quem nemo non 
parum amat, etiam qui amare plus non 
potest. And Statius says, Hoc plus 
quam Senecam dedisse mundo, aut dul- 
cem generasse Gallionem. We is said 
to have been put to death by Nero, 
‘‘as well as his brother Seneca, but 
not at the same time ”’ (Winer); but 
there is apparently no authority for 
this.. Tacitus describes him (Ann. 
xv. 73) as fratris morte pavidum, et 
pro sua incolumitate supplicem ; and 
Jerome, in the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
says that he committed suicide ‘in 
A.D. 65. Of Sencca’s works, the De 
Iva is dedicated to Gallio. 

™ Acts xviii. 12-17. Some com- 
mentators give a different color to 
the whole transaction, supposing Sos- 
thenes to be a Christian; but the 
language of St. Luke seems clearly 
to imply that Sosthenes was, at this 
time at least, a prime mover of the 
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Jewish tumult in his character of 
‘* chief ruler of the synagogue ” (apyr- 
svvaywyoc), in which office he may 
haye succeeded Crispus. If he is the 
same person mentioned as ‘‘Sosthe- 
nes our brother” (1 Cor. i. 1), he may 
have been converted ata later period, 
and have accompanied Paul to Ephe- 
sus, whence the Kpistle was written.- 
But the name was too common for 
much stress to be laid on the coinci- 
dence. 5 

™® Acts xviii. 18: mpocpetvac 1té- 
pac tkavac. Mr. Lewin argues that 
the shaving of Panl’s head at Cen- 
chrese was a ceremony marking the- 
termination of the vow, which we may 
suppose to have been made at the 
time of the Jews’ assault upon him ; 
and as a vow could not be made for 
less than a month, we may assume 
that the assault was made soon after 
Gallio’s arrival, presuming on the un- 
tried temper of the new proconsnul, 
say in July, and that St. Paul’s de- 
parture was in Angust, in time to 
reach Jerusalem for the Feast of 
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§ 15. The Apostle was accompanied by Aquila and Priscilla 
on his departure from Cenchrez, the eastern harbor of Corinth, 
which lay on the Saronic Gulf. 46 But before they sailed, a 
ceremony was performed which has given rise to much con- 
troversy. The impression on the reader’s mind is that Paul 
himself shaved his head at Cenchresx, because he had a vow; 
but eminent commentators hold the view, which is at least 
equally consistent with the grammatical order of the passage, 
that the eeremony was performed by Aquila.*’ In either case 
we see the Apostle—as on a subsequent occasion ***—sanction- 
ing if not practicing customs which proved that he was in no 
eager haste to cut himself off from conformity with his Jew- 
ish brethren in things indifferent. The question, whether his 
conduct in these two cases furnishes an example to Christians 
in support of the practice of vows, is too much a matter of 
casuistry to be discussed here. 

The Apostle’s destination was Jerusalem; but the kph in 
which he sailed followed the most common route across the 
Aigean from Corinth to Ephesus. “ These were the capitals 
of the two flourishing and peaceful provinces of Achaia and 
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Tabernacles, A.p. 58. Astothe other|the West. Cenchres was 70 stadia 


view, which regards this Feast as the 
Pentecost of a.p. 54, there is nothing 
in the narrative that forbids our giv- 
ing a wider extent both to the period 
between Gallio’s arrival and the tu- 
mult, and to the suépac twavae after 
the latter event; but we may well be- 
lieve that Paul would not presume 
long on the protection of the procon- 
sul against a new outbreak. <As to 
the time required for the voyage, Mr. 
Lewin observes that in-a.p..58 Paul 
sailed from Philippi at the close of 
the Passover, and reached Jerusalem 
before Pentecost, having consumed 
44 days on his way. But as he now 
sailed from Corinth direct for. Jeru- 
salem, the space between the begin- 
ning of August and September. 16 
(the Feast of Tabernacles this year) 
would be sufficient. 

M“6The town, of which the insig- 
nificant ruins retain the ancient name 
in the form of Aikr?, was a place of 
considerable importance, being the 
emporium for the trade of Corinth 
with the East, as Lechzum, on the 


Corinthian Gulf, was with Italy and! 





(between 8 and 9 miles) from Corinth, 
by a road the: sides of which were 
lined with tombs and a grove of cy- 
presses. At the time of St. Paul’s 
Third Missionary Journey, Cenchree 
had a church, the deaconess of which, 

Pheebe, is named in the Epistle to the 
Romans (xvi. 1). 

MT Acts xviii. 18. The latter view, 
held by Grotius, has been defended 
by Dr. Howson (vol. ii. c..xii.), whose 
arguments are replied to by Dean 
Alford (N. T. in @oc.). Vows were 
often taken, in form akin to that of 
the Nazarite, but of temporary obli- 
gation. Not the least hint is given 
as to the object of the present vow; 
unless we connect it with Paul’s haste 
to reach Jerusalem in time for the 
approaching feast (ver. 21); for 
Josephus mentions a vow which in- 
cluded the cutting off the hair, and 
the beginning of an abstinence from 
wine 30 days before offering a sacri- 
fice. For the discussion of the sub- 
ject, see Dict. of the Bible, art. Naz- 
ARITE, Vol. ii. p. 472.. 

MS Acts xxi. 24. 
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Asia, and the two great mercantile towns on the opposite sides 
of the sea. If resemblances,may be suggested between the 
ocean and the Mediterranean, and between ancient and mod- 
ern times, we may say that the relation of these cities of the 
Eastern and Western Greeks to each other was like that of 
New York and Liverpool. Even the time taken up by the 
voyage constitutes a point of resemblance. Cicero says that, 
on his eastward passage, which was considered a long one, he 
spent fifteen days, and that his return was accomplished in 
thirteen.” **° Either the ship was bound further for Syria, or 
Paul found another vessel on the point of sailing, so that he 
only made a few days’ stay at the city to which we shall 
presently return as a chief place of his abode. But in this 
short interval, and doubtless on the Sabbath, he went into the 
synagogue, and reasoned with the Jews. They gave an ear- 
nest of that readiness which they soon after showed to hear 
the Word, by entreating Paul to remain some time with them ; 
but, bent as he was on keeping the approaching feast at Jeru- 
salem, he bade them farewell, with the promise, soon so am- 
ply redeemed, “I will return again unto you, if God will.” 
It was no small consolation for his departure, that Aquila and 
Priscilla remained behind, apparently at Paul’s express de- 
sire.’ Their house became the home of the infant church of 
Ephesus, and themselves the instructors of Apollos. 

§ 16. Meanwhile, Paul pursued his voyage to Czesarea ; and, 
landing there, went up to Jerusalem, as he had proposed. 
That this visit was but hasty, seems indicated by the brevity 
of the record :—“ And when he had landed at Cesarea, and 
gone up and saluted the church, he went down to Antioch.” ** 
But the Apostle’s eagerness to pay the visit may assure us of 
its great importance, which we can understand in the light of 
his past and approaching career. His salutation to the Jew- 
ish Christians, assembled at the feast, would include a full 
account of the reception of the Gospel by the Gentiles in Ro- 
man colonies and Greek capitals ; and the report, while glad- 
dening the sincere believers, and confirming their faith in the 
full salvation of the Gentiles, would provoke new suspicion 
and hostility from the Judaizers. Foreseeing, we may feel 
sure, his great coming conflict with these “false brethren un- 
awares crept in,” he would attach more importance than ever 
to a full understanding and hearty loving union with James 
and the true Christians at Jerusalem. And, while they learn- 


180 Acts xviii. 19: kaketvouc KaréX- 


49 Conybeare and Howson, vol. i. | 
| wey avTOv. 91 Acts xviii. 22. 
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ed to appreciate his work, what he saw upon this visit would 
quicken his desire to cement that union by the means on which 
he ever insists, “ the fellowship of giving and receiving,” and 
to fulfill the old injunction with which his brother Apostles 
had sent him forth to the Gentiles :—“ Only they would that 
we should remember the poor, the same which I also was for- 
ward to do.”’** For Judza was now being ground down to 
those extremities which soon provoked the. great rebellion ; 
and Felix, who had arrived as the successor of Ventidius 
Cumanus about midsummer, A.p. 53 had entered on his course 
of sérvile despotism and rapacity.* 

From this visit the Apostle went forth to oppose every art 
by which the Judaizers tried to rob the Gentiles of their 
Christian liberty, but to insist no less earnestly on the duty of 
the Gentile converts to contribute of their wealth to their 
suffering Jewish brethren. The contributions made by Mace- 
donid and Achaia for the poor of the saints in Jerusalem be- 
comes a prominent object of his labors. He represents it as a 
debt due from the former to the latter: “ For if the Gentiles 
have been made partakers of their spiritual things, their duty 
is also to minister to them in carnal things.” And it was on 
the very service of carrying these contributions to Jerusalem, 
at the Pentecost four years later, that no remonstrances could 
deter him from risking his liberty and life." | 

The eagerness of the Apostle, on the latter occasion, to be 
at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, raises a presumption 
that this too was the “ feast” which he was now so eager to 
keep at Jerusalem. (The Pentecost of a.p.54 fell on May 
31.) This festival, rather than the Passover, had now ac- 
quired the distinctive appellation of “the feast.” It was that 
to which the greatest number of the Jews went up, after the 
full ingathering of the harvest ; and at which, therefore, Paul 
would find the largest gathering of the brethren at Jerusalem. 
This view is supported by arguments derived from the season 
during which navigation was suspended, and the length of the 
voyage from Ephesus to Cesarea."* On this view it would be 
in the early summer of A.p. 54 that Paul returned to Antioch, 





ee iGaleal. 10; |from his Third Missionary Journey 

188 See chap. v., pp. 120, 121. (Acts xxi. 1-3). Dr. Howson ob- 

4 Rom. xy. 25-27; 1 Cor. xvi. 1, | serves that only very favorable weather 
2; 2 Cor. viii. 1, ix. 2, 12; Acts xix. | would enable Paul to accomplish his 
21, xx. 3, 16, xxi. 4, 10-17. purpose, and finds in the brevity of 

> Wiescler, pp. 48-50. ‘The course | the visit to Jerusalem a hint that it 
of a similar voyage is more particu-| was not reached in time for the 
larly described on St. Paul's return | feast. 
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for the last time, having completed his Second Missionary 
Journey. This epoch in the Apostle’s life coincides nearly 
with one equally marked in civil history. It was on the 12th 
of October, a.p. 54, that the Emperor Claudius was murdered 
by his infamous consort Agrippina, and succeeded by the young 
Nero, a-name equally hateful in the annals of the Church and 
of the world. 

Mr. Lewin, however, arguing chiefly from the general tenor 
of the chronological data which have been noticed in the 
course of the narrative,—and especially from those affectipg 
Paul’s stay at Corinth,—holds this feast to have been the 
Feast of Tabernacles of a.p. 53, which fell on Sept. 16. The 
distinctive name of “the Feast” was certainly applied not 
only to the Pentecost, but also to the Feast of Tabernacles ; 
which, falling at the conclusion of all the agricultural labors of 
the year, seems to have been as much frequented by the native 
Jews, the class whom Paul would be especially anxious to 
meet on this occasion. This hypothesis, moreover, by allow- 
ing us to place the commencement of Paul’s Third Circuit at 
the very beginning of a.p. 54, seems to agree best with the 
dates of the Apostle’s three years’ residence at Ephesus. 
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—to establish the unity of the Jew- 
ish and Gentile churches by exhib- 
iting the harmony between the Apos- 
tles at Jerusalem and the Apostles 
to the Gentiles. This great purpose 
would be a worthy object of that 


(A.) THE VISIT OF GALA- 
TLANS II. 


Tuis is the best place to examine 
the opinion maintained by Mr. Lewin, 
that the visit of Acts xviii, and not 


the mission to Jerusalem on the con-| 


troversy about the circumcision of the 
Gentiles (Acts xv.), was the visit 
which Paul paid to Jerusalem four- 
teen years after that which ensued 
upon his conversion (Galatians ii. 1). 
Besides the chronological argument 
from the mode of computing the four- 
teen years and the preceding three 
years, Mr. Lewin relies on the object 
which, as above shown, this visit had 
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“revelation” by which Paul tells us 
that he went up, and in which Mr. 
Lewin finds the motive of the asser- 
tion, ‘‘Z must by all means keep this 
feast that cometh at Jerusalem” 
(Acts xviii. 21). 

But these arguments seem by no 
means conclusive. After what was 
said above of the interview be- 
tween Paul and Barnabas and the 
other Apostles, it seems only neces- 
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sary to observe, in one word, how the 
whole tone of the Apostle implies an 
earlier stave of his ministry (Gal. ii.). 
Is it possible that after the great sct- 
tlement agreed to at Jerusalem had 
been confirmed by his successes in 
Galatia, Macedonia and Greece, he 
could have felt it necessary to ‘‘ com- 
municate the Gospel privately to them 
of reputation,” or have felt any rem- 
nant of doubt, ‘‘lest that by any 
ni®ans lie should run or had run in 
vain ?’’—nay, is not the very idea of 
such privacy at this period of his 
career manifestly absurd? In truth, 
it seems easy to draw a clear and 
most important distinction between 
the Apostle’s relation to the church 
at Jerusalem at these two periods of 
his career. On the former occasion 
he was beset by the new. doubts 
raised by the Judaizers; and he had 
to bear the responsibility of the cause 
entrusted to him by the church of 
Antioch: ‘* Without were fighting, 
and within were fears.”” But on the 
second journey he had gone forth as 
the bearer, of the great decision made 
at Jerusalem, and he returned laden 
with fruits which that decision had 
aided him to reap in Macedonia and 
Greece, where the enforcement of the 
Mosaic Law would have been a fatal 
obstacle to success. Then his own 
mind needed a final confirmation in 
the principles, of Christian liberty. 
which he had adopted in dealing 
witn the Gentiles; now, all that. re- 
mained was to confirm the Jewish 
Christians in the same principles. 
All this shows the motive of his anx- 
iety to revisit Jerusalem, but is quite 
inconsistent with the tone of Gala- 
tians ti. 

The strongest and weakest: points 
of Mr, Lewin’s argument remain to 
be noticed. He connects the collec- 
tion for the poor saints at Jerusalem 
with the injunction laid by the Apos- 
tles at Jerusalem upon Paul and 
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Barnabas, ‘‘ that weshould remember 
the poor ” (Galatians. ii. 11). Now it 
must be admitted that the Third Cir- 
cuit is the earliest occasion on which 
we trace those systematic collections 
which so fully carried out this prin- 
ciple. But does it follow that the 
principle itself was only agreed upon 
at this time; nay, that it had not 
been acted upon before? The an- 
swer is at hand in the Apostle’s com- 
ment, ‘‘ The same which I also was 
forward todo.”’. It was the principle 
of his whole career, and not of one 
staze of that career only. It had 
been anticipated by the church at 
Antioch in the relief sent to Jerusa- 
lem during the famine, and it now 
becomes more prominent than ever, 
because, from. the. causes. already 
mentioned, the wants of the Jewish 
Christians become now more than 
ever pressing. But, moreover, this 
injunction was laid by the Apostles 
at Jerusalem upon Paul and Barna- 
bas; Paul had gone up by revelation 
to Jerusalem with Barnabas, taking 
Titus with them ; and it was to Paul 
and Barnabas, that the Apostles gaye 
the right hand of fellowship, that they 
should go to the Gentiles. Where is 
one word or hint of Barnabas being 
with Paul on this occasion ?—or 'Ti- 
tus, of whose companionship with 
Paul on the third journey we haye 
distinct mention, but who never ap- 
pears upon the second? Mr. Lew- 
in’s suggestion, that Paul might 
have. taken up Barnabas on the yoy- 
age, at Cyprus, or that Barnabas may 
have joined him by appointment at 
Cesarea, needs. no refutation, as it 
has. no basis in known facts. But 
we venture to affirm that it was im- 
possible for Barnabas and Titus to 
have. been at Jerusalem with Paul 
at the close of the second missionary 
journey, and under the circumstances 
described in Galatians ii.. For how 
could there be any question of ‘‘ come 


* 
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pelling Titus, being a Greek, to be 
circumcised,” years after the Apostles 
and elders and brethren at Jerusalem 
had decreed that the Gentiles need 
not be subjected to the rite? And 
as to Barnabas (to suspend for a mo- 
ment the fatal objection from the 
want of any positive evidence of his 
presence), at the time when, being at 
Jerusalem with Paul, he conferred 
with the other Apostles concerning 
their work, the result of that confer- 
ence was that Paul and Barnabas 
should go to the heathen. Accord- 
ingly, after the former visit we find 
Paul proposing to make such a joint 
visit to the churches—a plan which 
was only altered by the unhappy 
difference about John Mark. Sure- 
ly, had the agreement referred to in 
Galatians ii. been made at a time 
subsequent to this quarrel, Paul and 
Barnabas would have hastened to act 
upon it with the added motive of per- 
fecting their reconciliation in a new 
series of joint labors; and Barna- 
bas would have been Paul’s com- 
panion in his third missionary jour- 
ney. 

For these reasons we adhere to the 
view that the visit recorded in Gala- 
tions ii. must be identified, by inter- 
nal evidence, with that of Acts xv. ; 
and we have seen how the interval 
of fourteen years may be reconciled 
with the supposition that this visit 
took place in a.p. 50. 


(B.) THESSALONICA. 


The original name of this city was 
Therma; and that part of the Mace- 
donian shore on which it was situa- 
ted retained through the Roman pe- 
riod the designation of the Thermaic 
Gulf. The history of the city under 
its earlier name was of no great note. 
It rose into importance with the de- 
eay of Greek nationality. Cassander 
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the son.of Antipater rebuilt and en- 
larged it, and named it after his wife 
Thessaloniea, the sister of Alexander 
the Great. The name ever since, 
under various slight modifications, 
has been continuous, and the city it- 
self has never ceased to be eminent. 
Saloniki is-still the most important 
town of European Turkey, next after 
Constantinople. Under the Romans, 
when Macedonia was divided into 
four governments, Thessalonica was 
made the capital of the second; after- 
ward, when the whole was consoli- 
dated into one province, this city 
became practically the metropolis. 
Strabo in the first century speaks of 
Thessalonica as the most populous 
city in Macedonia. It was the chicf 
station on the great Roman Road, call- 
ed the Via Kgnatia, which connected 
Rome with the whole region ta the 
north of the Adgean Sea. Placed as 
it was on this great Road, and in 
connection with other important Ro- 
man ways, Thessalonica was an in- 
valuable centre for the spread of the 
Gospel. In fact it was nearly, if not 
quite, on a level with Corinth and 
Ephesus in its share of the commerce 
of the Levant. The circumstance 
noted in Acts xvii. 1, that here was 
the synagogue of the Jews in this 
part of Macedonia, had evidently 
much to do with the Apostle’s plans, 
and also doubtless with his success. 
Trade would inevitably bring Jews 
to Thessalonica: and it is remarka- 
ble that, ever since, they have had 
a prominent place in the annals of 
the city. There is an arch of the 
early Imperial times, called the Var- 
ddr gate, which spans the main street 
of the city, at its western extremity. 
At its eastern extremity is another 
Roman arch of later date, and proba- 
bly commemorating some victory of 
Constantine. The main street, which 
both these arches cross, and which 
intersects the city from east to west, 
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is undoubtedly the line of the Via) mental in the conversion of the Sla- 
Ignatia, | vonians and Bulgarians. Thus it. _ 
During several centuries this city received the designation of ‘‘the Or- — 
was the bulwark, not simply of the thodox City ;” and its struggles are 9» 
later Greek Empire, but of Oriental very prominent in the writings of the 
Christendom, and was largely instru- | Byzantine historians. 
. ’ 
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Ruins of the Theatre at Ephesus. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ST. PAUL’S THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY ; HIS ARREST AT JERU- 


SALEM, AND IMPRISONMENT AT CH@SAREA. A.D. 54 TO A.D. 
60. 


§ 1. Extent and duration of Paul’s Third Circuit—His constant conflict with 


the Judaizers. § 2. Paul in Galatia—The Judaizing teachers—The 
Epistle to the Galatians written from Ephesus. §.8. The Church of 
Ephesus—Avo.tos and the ‘Twelve Disciples, who knew only the bap- 
tism of John—Apollos at Corinth—Paul’s arrival at Ephesus. § 4. 
He preaches in the Synagogue, and is rejected by the Jews—Preaches 
in the School of Tyrannus—Spread of the Gospel through proconsular 
Asia—The special miracles of St. Paul, and his conflict with the magic- 
al arts. § 5. Defeat of the Jewish exorcists—Burning of the Books. 
§ 6. Paul prepares to leave Ephesus—Mission of Timothy and Erastus 
to Macedonia and Achaia—Change in the Apostle’s plan owing to 
news from Corinth—State of the Corinthian Church. § 7. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians—Internal evidence of its Date and Place. 
§ 8. Question of a former Epistle and of an intermediate visit to Cor- 
inth. § 9. Contents and spirit of the Epistle. § 10. Sequel of St. 
Paul’s stay at Ephesus—The Riot raised by Demetrius. § 11. Paul 
sets out for Macedonia—His labors at Alexandria Troas—Disappoint- 
ment in not finding Titus there—He proceeds to Philippi and meets 
Titus. § 12. Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corinthians—Its relation to 
the missions of Timothy and Titus—Question of an intermediate Epis- 
ile. § 13. Character and Contents of the Epistle—Questions about 
the particular offender and the opposition to St, Paul’s authority— 
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The peculiar spirit of the Epistle. § 14. The Apostle’s labors in Mac- 
edonia and Illyrieum-—His arrival at Corinth—The Epistle to the Ro- 
mans—Paul’s views toward the West, now that his work in the East 
was done. § 15. Relation of the Epistle to the constitution of the Ro- 
man Church—Its mixed Jewish and Gentile character—The strong 
Greck element—Paul’s personal relations to the Chureh—Spirit and 
Contents of the Epistle. . § 16. Paul's journey from Corinth through 
Macedonia — Voyage from Philippi after the Passover— A week at 
Troas, and a farewell Sunday—Death and restoration of Eutychus. 
§ 17. Voyage to Miletus—Discourse to the Ephesian Klders. § 18. 
From Miletus te Patara, and thence to Phenicia—A week at Tyre, 
and another Sanday farewell. § 19. From ‘l'yre to Czsarea—Philip 
the Deaeon and his daughters—Prophecy of Agabus—Journey to Je- 
rusalem. § 20. Paul’s reception by the Churches—Dangers from the 


Judaizers—Their calumnies—Paul joins four Nazarites in their yow— 


Is assaulted in the Temple, and rescued by the tribune Lysias—His 
defenses to the people and before the Sanhedrim— Plot against his 
life—He is sent to Casarea.' § 21. His defense before Felix, and two 
years’ imprisonment at Cxsarea—lelix superseded by Festus. 





§ 1. Ir was—according to the different views explained in 
the preceding chapter—either in the beginning, or toward the 
autumn, of A.p. 54, that Paul, after another considerable stay 
at Antioch,’ started again upon his old track, and “ went over 
all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, confirming 
the disciples,” and also giving directions for the collection on 
behalf of the poor saints at Jerusalem.” This Third Circuit 
included a residence of no less than three years at Ephesus ; 
a journey through Macedonia, and probably as far as Illyricum, 
which brought the Apostle to Corinth, where he spent the 
three winter months of a.p. 57-58. To disconcert a Jewish 
plot against his life, he returned through Macedonia and em- 
barked at Philippi after the close of the Passover, and re- 
joined the companions who sailed direct from Corinth at 
Alexandria Troas. Thence he pursued his voyage, the course 
of which we are able to trace day by day, along the coast of 
Tonia, Caria, and Lycia, and across the Pamphylian and Cili- 
cian seas, to Tyre, Ptolemais (Acre), and Czsarea, whence he 
went up by land to Jerusalem, to the Feast of Pentecost, and 
was there arrested in the Temple. The duration of the whole 
circuit was (according to the two dates of its commencement) 
either a little more, or a little less, than four years. The 
companions with whom the Apostle started on this journey 
are not mentioned. It seems probable that Silas remained at 
Jerusalem, whence he had originally been sent as one of the 
bearers of the apostolic edict; and we next find him as the 
associate of St. Peter, and the bearer of his Epistle to the 
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churches, of Asia Minor.* The Acts and Epistles contain 
abundant proofs that Timothy was with Paul during part of 
the circuit. Titus, though not mentioned in the Acts, appears 
in the 2d Hpistle to the Corinthians as the Apostle’s minis- 
ter; and, to pass over less known names, Luke, who appears 
to have joined him at Philippi, furnishes the testimony of an 
eye-witness to the rest of the Apostle’s career, down to both 
his imprisonments at Rome. 

The whole proceedings and writings of the Apostle during 
this journey have the closest relation to that most important 
question with which his recent visit to Jerusalem was proba- 
bly conneeted:—What was to be the relation of the new 
kingdom of Christ to the law and covenant of the Jews ? 
Such a church as that of Corinth, with its affiliated communi- 
ties, composed chiefly of Gentile members, appeared likely to 
~ overshadow by its importance the mother Church in Judea. 
The jealousy of the more Judaical believers, not extinguished 
by the decision of the council at Jerusalem, began now to ~ 
show itself everywhere in the form of an active and intriguing 
party-spirit. This disastrous movement could not indeed 
alienate the heart of St. Paul from the Law or the calling or 
the people of his fathers—his antagonism is never directed 
against these; but it drew him into the great conflict of the 
next period of his life, and must have been a sore trial to the 
intense loyalty of his nature. To vindicate the freedom, as 
regarded the Jewish law, of believers in Christ, but to do 
this for the very sake of maintaining the unity of the Church, 
was to be the earnest labor of the Apostle for some years. 
In thus laboring he was carrying,out completely the princi- 
ples laid down by the elder Apostles at Jerusalem ; and may 
we not believe that, in deep sorrow at appearing, even, to 
disparage the Law and the covenant, he was the more anxious 
to prove his fellowship in spirit with the Church in Judza, by 
“remembering the poor,” as “ James, Cephas and John ” had 
desired that he would?* The prominence given, during the 
journeys upon which we are now entering, to the collection to 
be made among his churches for the benefit of the poor at 
Jerusalem, seems to indicate such an anxiety. The great 
Epistles which belong to this period, those to the Galatians, 
Corinthians and Romans, show how the “ Judaizing” ques- 
tion exercised at this time the Apostle’s mind. 


$1 Peter v. 12. . It is, however, doubted whether the ‘ Silvanus, a faith- 
fal brother,” of this passage, is the same person as the Silas or Silvanus of 
the Acts and Pauline Epistles. (Sce chap. xix. § 17.) * Gal. ii. 10. 
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§ 2. His sharp conflict with the Judaizers began in the 
churches of Galatia, which now showed a lamentable change 
from the spirit with which they had received the Apostle on 
his first visit.° Their fickle minds had evidently been capti- 
vated by the description given by the Judaizers of the priv-. 
ileges of the sons of Abraham, till they even “desired to be 
under the law.” When Paul found it needful to speak plain- 
ly of the bondage into which they were thus bringing them- 
selves, their former impulsive love was turned to resentment, 
and he “became their enemy because he told them the 
truth.”° His stay among them was probably brief, as he had - 
to redeem his promise to the Ephesians; and, when the re- 
straint of his presence was removed, the Judaizing teachers. 
no longer dissembled their personal hostility to the Apostle. 
Like the same class of enemies at Corinth, they assailed his 
apostolic authority, and represented him as having derived — 
his commission from the older Apostles, whose views (those 
of Peter and James for example) they probably insinuated 
that he opposed. Such was the occasion of his writing, most 
probably from Ephesus (a.p. 55)," that short but pregnant 
| Lipistle to the Galatians, which contains the plainest possible 
statement of the leading doctrines of the.Gospel, with a refu- 
tation of the Judaizing heresy, equally conspicuous for inge- 
nuity and force of argument, for indignation against the false 
teachers, and compassionate love for the deluded disciples 
who were wronging themselves and him. He reealls to 
their minds the Gospel which he had preached among them, 
and asserts in solemn and even awful language its absolute 
truth.’ He declares that he had received it directly from 
Jesus Christ the Lord, and that his position toward the other 
Apostles had always been that, not of a pupil, but of an inde- 
pendent fellow-laborer. He sets before them Jesus the Cruci- 
fied, the Son of God, as the fulfillment of the promise made to 
the fathers, and as the pledge and giver of freedom to men. 
He declares that in him, and by the power of the Spirit of 
sonship sent down through him, men have inherited the rights 
of adult sons of God; that the condition represented by the 
Law was the inferior and preparatory stage of boyhood. He 
then most earnestly and tenderly impresses upon the Galatians 
the responsibilities of their fellowship with Christ the Cruci- 
fied, urging them to fruitfulness in all the graces of their 


° Gal. i. 6, iv. 11-20. pine subject of much controversy. 
° Gal. iv. 16. Wore éxOpo¢ tudyv | Some refer it to.the Apostle’s stay at 
yéyova GAnOebwy bpiv. | Corinth. j : d 


7 The date of the Epistle has been! * Gal. i. 8 9. 
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spiritual calling, and especially to brotherly consideration and 
unity. ; 

The date of the H/pistle to the Galatians can be fixed with 
tolerable certainty by internal evidence. That it was written 
after Paul’s second visit, is proved by his allusion to the 
first; ° but that the interval was not long, may be inferred 
from his mention of the speed with which their declension had 
followed on his departure: *° and these indications are con- 
firmed by an allusion to the collection which the Apostle had 
been making for the poor saints of Judea among the Galatian 
churches."* Mr. Lewin even finds an allusion to the very 
year, in the remonstrance against the observance of days, and 
weeks, and months and years ;” as the Sabbatic year began on 
the Ist of Nisan in a.p. 55. At all events it seems most 
probable that the Epistle was written during Paul’s residence 
at Ephesus. 

§ 3. Epnesus may be regarded as the central object of this 
third journey of the Apostle through Asia Minor. The city 
‘well deserved the importance which the Apostle evidently at- 
tached to the redemption of the promise he had made during 
his former hasty visit. What Antioch was for the region of 
Syria and Cilicia, what Corinth was for Greece, what Rome 
was—we may add—for Italy and the West, that Ephesus 
was for the important province called Asta. Indeed, with ref- 
erence to the spread of the Church Catholic, Ephesus occupied 
the central position of all. This was the meeting-place of 
Jew, of Greek, of Roman and of Oriental. Accordingly, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles was to stay a long time here, that he 
might found a strong Church, which should be a kind of 
mother-church to Christian communities in the neighboring 
cities of Asia. 

In the interval between the visits of Paul, a new religious 
movement had been going on at Ephesus, under the impulse 
of one whose name, after being made at first the watchword 
of a rival party, has been handed down by the Apostle himself 
in close connection with his own. “A certain Jew named 
Apottos, born at Alexandria, an eloquent man, and mighty in 
the Scriptures, came to Ephesus. This man was instructed in 
the way of the Lord ; and, being fervent in the spirit, he spake 
and taught diligently the things of the Lord, knowing only the 


® Gal. iv. 13. 7d mpdrepor. in Galatia those systematic collec- 
aMNGalen Os) ive 18's" Ve 7. : tions on the first day of the week, 
"Gal. ii. 9: compare 1 Cor. xvi.| which he enjoins upon the Corinthi- 
1. We learn from this passage | ans. 
that Paul had already instituted |” Gal. iv. 10. 
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baptism of John,” His bold utterances in the synagogue 


attracted the notice of Aquila and Priscilla, who “received 
him ”—probably into the Christian society meeting in their 
house—“ and expounded unto him the way of God more per- 
fectly.” This instruction was doubtless in the way of confer- 
ence, for we do not read of Aquila and Priscilla acting as pub- 
lic teachers. After spending some time at Ephesus, Apollos, 
being desirous of passing into Achaia, carried with him letters 
from the brethren at Ephesus to the Corinthian Church. On 
his arrival at Corinth, “he helped them much which had be- 
lieved through grace; for he mightily convinced the Jews, 
and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was 
Christ.” ** His eloquence, acquired probably from the teach- 
ing of the Alexandrian schools, seems to have presented to 
some of the Corinthian converts those captivating qualities 
which they missed in the “ plain speech” of Paul; and Apol- 
los was raised, by no choice of his own, into the position of a 
party leader, with results which we have presently to notice. 
Meanwhile, the influence of the work which he had begun 
at_ Ephesus, before his association with Aquila and: Priscilla, 
survived his departure. Apollos had already reached Corinth, 
when “ Paul, having passed through the upper coasts, came to 
Ephesus.” ** Here he found twelve men, who, like Apollos, are 
called disciples; but who, on being asked by the Apostle 
whether they had received the Holy Ghost when they believed, 
confessed their ignorance that there was any Holy Ghost. 
“Unto what then were: ye baptized?” asked Paul; and they 
said, “ Unto John’s baptism.” . Then, in the language of the: 
Baptist himself, Paul explained to them that John’s : baptism 
of repentance was but introductory to faith in Him who should 
come after him, Christ Jesus. Upon this the men were bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the imposition of 
Paul’s hands they received the Holy Ghost, and spake with 
tongues, and prophesied.” *° 

In this narrative, it must be carefully observed that “ the 
baptism of John,’ which alone Apollos knew, and which he 
began by teaching at Ephesus, was aform of Christian belief, 
quite distinct: from a certain anti-Christian heresy which 


B Acts xvili. 24, 25. “Azo\Nwe is} scem to be the highlands about the 
an abbreviated form of ’AzoA\wr10¢ ; | sources of the Hermus and Mzander, 
and the Codex Bezw has the latter | the border-land between Phrygia and 
form, or (for the reading is indistinct) | proconsular Asia, at which the Apos- 
perhaps “A7roANddwpoc. tle was forbidden to enter Asia on his 

4 Acts xviii. 25-28. Second Circuit. 
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sprang up at an early period in the history of the Church, 
maintaining that John the Baptist was the Messiah. The 
question of the precise relation of the form of belief held by 
Apollos and the others to the full profession of Christianity 
has been much disputed; but little more light can be thrown 
upon it than that derived from Paul’s mode of dealing with 
the twelve disciples. Weare led to suppose that a knowledge 
of the baptism of John and of the ministry of Jesus had 
spread widely, and had been received with favor by some of 
those who knew the Scriptures most thoroughly, before the 
message concerning the exaltation of Jesus and the descent of 
the Holy Ghost had been received. An account of the great 
events that had occurred in Palestine seems to have been 
* spread abroad by Jews who, having visited the country before 
the effusion of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, had — 
received only the baptism of John, and had a very imperfect 
idea of the relation of his mission to that of Christ. The be- 
lief of Apollos and the twelve brethren concerning the charac- 
_ ter and. work of Jesus seems to have been wanting in recog- 
_ nition of the full lordship of Jesus and of the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 

§ 4. After this incident, Paul entered on his public ministry 
at Ephesus according to his usual plan, and with the usual re- 
sult. For three months he spoke boldly in the synagogue, 
“ disputing and persuading the things concerning the kingdom 
of God.” Of that same congregation who had been so eager 
for his return, some indeed received his testimony, but others 

‘were only hardened and disobedient, till they went on to speak 
evil “of that way” before the people... Thereupon Paul, as at 
Corinth, withdrew entirely from the synagogue, taking with 
him the disciples as a separate congregation, which met in the 
school of a certain Tyrannus (doubtless a professional lecturer 
on rhetoric and philosophy), where he discoursed daily for two: 
full years. That long period gave an opportunity for all the 
people of Asia to hear the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews 
and Greeks. ‘The phrase used by St. Luke seems to imply the 
diffusion of the Gospel through the province by the Apostle’s 
personal ministry in tours undertaken from Ephesus as ‘his 
head-quarters. For it must be observed, that the narrative 
furnishes no account of Paul’s occupations during the two 
years of his Ephesian ministry ; save those touching allusions 
of his own ata later time, to his serving the Lord with all hu- 
mility of mind, amid sorrows and trials from the plots of the 
Jews,—to his teaching from house to house, as well as-public- 
ly,—to his not ceasing to warn every man night and day with 
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tears.'’ Instead of such details, the writer of the Acts seems 
to have been intent on exhibiting Ephesus—the capital of the 
civilization, idolatry and corruption of the richest province 
of the Roman empire—as the scene of a signal conflict be- 
~ tween the kingdom of Satan and the kingdom of light. 

For Paul’s teaching was confirmed by “special miracles ”— 
miracles of no ordinary nature, so that from his body were 
brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the dis- 
eases departed from them, and the evil spirits went out of 
them.” ** This most striking mode of conveying healing pow- 
er by the mere contact, of an object seemed peculiarly to chal- 
lenge comparison with the many forms of magic and incanta- 
tion that were rife at Ephesus. “It is evident that the arts of 
sorcery and magic—all those arts which betoken belief in the 
presence of a spirit, but not of a Holy Spirit—were flourishing 
here in great luxuriance.” ** It was to be clearly shown that 
Paul’s miracles were wrought by no such arts, but by the heal- 
ing power of the Lord Jesus himself. 

§ 5. The Jews were the first to challenge a decisive contest, 
in the spirit of their countrymen, who had confessed the 
source of their own exorcisms when they accused our Saviour 
of casting out devils by Beelzebub the prince of the devils. 
Every province was infested with itinerant Jewish magicians, 
like Simon Magus and Elymas. - Seeing probably, like Simon, 
a new form of charm in the name of Jesus, certain of these 
“vagabond Jews, exorcists,” attempted to use it upon those 
possessed with evil spirits, saying, “ We adjure you by Jesus, | 
whom Paul preacheth.” - In one case, the experiment led to a 
result as decisive as it was unexpected. The seven sons of a 
Jewish chief priest, named Sceva, engaged in such an exor- 
cism ; and we can fancy the parade of gestures and mutterings 
with which they “mopped and mowed” around the patient ; 
when suddenly the evil spirit found a voice to repeat the con- 
fessions which the powers of darkness had so often made of 
Jesus and of Paul himself, and cried out, “ Jesws I know (ac- 
knowledge), and Paw? I know; but who are ye?” As the ery 
was uttered, the possessed man attacked his exorcists and 
overpowered them, so that they fled out of the house naked 


17 Acts xx. 19, 20, 31. the rest of the Apostles; and a similar 
18 Acts xix. 8-18, Cuvdpetc ov rac | likeness has been observed in Paul’s 
toxoveac. The fact that Paul per-| conferring the Holy Ghost upon the 
formed miracles of the same extraor- | twelve disciples to the work of Peter 
dinary character as those of Peter at | and John at Samaria. 
Jerusalem (Acts v. 15) has a mani-| ™” Maurice, Unity of the New Testa« 
fest bearing upon his equality with | ment, p. 515. 
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and wounded, exposing their shameful failure to the public 
gaze.” - 


The affair became known to all the Greeks and Jews who 
dwelt at Ephesus ; and this signal proof of the Apostle’s com- 
mand,.in the name of Jesus, over the world of spirits, caused 
fear to fall upon all men, and the name of the Lord Jesus was 
magnified. A new practical effect was produced even among 
those who had already believed ; and many who seem to have 
been slow to abandon magic arts, now confessed and showed 
their deeds.“ To confession they added sacrifice, bringing 
forth piles of those books containing the formule of magic, 
which derived their very name from the city,” and formed 
most valuable articles of merchandise, to be publicly burned. 
The total value of the books thus destroyed was computed at 
50,000 denarii, or about 17707. The evangelist, who records 
this great blow to magic as a decisive triumph of Christian 
truth,” might. well have been astounded, if he had seen such 
arts revived in Christian countries, and tampered with; if not 
believed in, by Christian men. 

§ 6. It was shortly after this affair that Paul, having now 
spent two years and a quarter at Ephesus, began to make ar- 
rangements for his further journey into Greece. St. Luke tells 
that “ Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed through 
Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have 
been there, I must also see Rome. So he sent into Macedonia 
two of them that ministered unto him, Timotheus and Eras- 

“tus; but he himself stayed in Asia for a season.” ** The natu- 
ral inference would be that Paul intended to pursue his for- 
mer route through Macedonia to Corinth, and that the mission 
of Timothy and Erastus was to prepare the Macedonian and 
Achaian Churches for his visit,” and especially to get ready 
the contribution for the poor saints at Jerusalem, according to 
the plan which the Apostle had appointed for the churches of 
Galatia :—* Upon the first day of the week, let every one of 


2 Acts xix. 20. ‘So mightily 
grew the word of the Lord, and pre- 
vailed.” 


Acts xix. 13-16. (The words 
Karakupievoac avr @y toxuoe kat abrov 
evidently imply a severe struggle. 


rac mpatec avTwy, that is, those 
evil practices, the nature of which ap- 
pears from the context, not their 
every-day life. 

“’Egecia yodupara. These are 
said to have been for the most part 
sentences copied from the inscriptions 
on various parts of the idol, and sold 
at an immense price as charms. 





** Acts xix. 21, 22. It is important 
to observe how definitely the visit to 
Rome formed a part of the Apostle’s 
plan, as we also learn from the Epis- 
tle to the Romans. 

251 Cor. iv. 17. The intention that 
Timothy should go on from Mace- 
donia to Corinth is also referred to in 
1 Cor. xvi. 10. 
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you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that there 
be no gatherings whenI come.” ** But to the Church of Cor- 
inth the mission of Timothy had a further object :—“ to bring 
you into remembrance of my ways which be in Christ.”. We 
shall soon see how needful it was thus to recall to the remem- 
brance of the Corinthians those apostolic lessons and examples, 
the impression of which had been well-nigh effaced by party 
spirit and moral corruption. 

It is plain that the order of this journey is quite of second- 
ary importance, and that St. Luke’s “ Macedonia and Achaia” 
may quite as well mean “ Achaia and Macedonia,” if this or- 
der be required by other evidence. . Such evidence we seem 
to have in the words of St. Paul himself; for, in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, written, as we shall presently sec, 
from Macedonia in the course of this journey, he describes 
his plan.as follows. After expressing his earnest hope, con- 
firmed anew from what had occurred meanwhile, that they 
would continue to acknowledge to the very end the truths 
that he had preached and written to them, he adds :—“ And, 
in this confidence, I was minded to come unto you before, 
that ye might have a second benefit, and to pass by you into 
Macedonia, and to come again out of Macedonia unto you, and 
of you to be brought on my way toward Judea.” *’ Here we 
have the plan of a journey with the same general object as 
that described in the Acts, embracing both Achaia and Mace- 
donia, only inthe opposite order, and ending by a return to 
Jerusalem, in order, as we afterward learn, to carry thither 
the contributions of the Gentile churches. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that the two passages refer to the same 
journey, and the variation in the order presents no real diffi- 
culty.” But, though unimportant as a matter of criticism, 
this variation is of deep interest in connection with the Apos- 
tle’s career, and with his relations to the church of Corinth. 
The strong asseverations which follow the passage just quoted, 
that there was no fickleness, no Yea, yea! and Way, nay! in 
these his plans, any more than in his doctrine—in language 
that might seem extravagant in relation to the question of 
making a journey at one time rather than another—lead up to 
the very cogent motives that caused the Apostle to change 


81 Covisxyin Lad, its ultimate form, without encumber- 

21-2 Cor. 1. 15, 16. ing his narrative with an account of 

* It is perfectly in keeping with the | the intermediate intentions, or feeling 
practice of the best historians, that St. | it necessary to explain that Timothy 
Luke, writing after the event, should | and Erastus were sent forward before 
have described the Apostle’s plan in’ the change of plan. 
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his plan :—“ Moreover, I call God as a witness to my soul, 
that to spare you I came not as yet unto Corinth: .... But 
I determined this with myself, that I would not come again 
to you in sorrow :’—and then he says how, amid the former 
sorrow thus referred to, he had written his First Epistle, “not 
to grieve.them, but that they might know the abundance of 
his love for them.” ” 

That First Epistle explains the source of all this sorrow, 
and the influence it had on the Apostle’s change of plan. 
Certain brethren, who came to Ephesus from Corinth, and 
whom, with true Christian honor, he mentions by name, had 
brought him afflicting news concerning the Corinthian church : 
“Tt hath been declared unto you my brethren, by those of the 
house of Chloé, that there are contentions among you.” 
Nor was this the worst. The church had been disgraced by 
scandalous immorality, without any censure upon the offend- 
er, and, among other grave disorders in worship, the Lord’s 
Supper had been profaned into a riotous feast. Now comes 
out the character of Paul. A man of his fearless plain-speak- 
ing zeal might perhaps have been expected to hasten to Cor- 
inth, and combat with the evil in person. But he takes 
counsel of a kindlier wisdom. To spare them, he delays his 
visit to Corinth, and determines to make his journey by way 
of Macedonia first; then to stay awhile at Corinth, and 
probably to winter there, and to be brought on by them on 
his further journey. Meanwhile he resolved to stay at 
Ephesus till Pentecost, to improve his growing success— a 
great and effectual door is opened unto me ”—and to combat 
the “many adversaries,” of whom we shall soon hear more. 
in case Timothy, who had already been sent into Macedonia, 
apparently with directions to wait for Paul at Corinth, should 
arrive there, he is commended to their regard, in terms which 
imply a fear of insult from the Anti-Pauline party, and they 
are bidden to send him forth in peace, that he might return to 
Paul.* 


299 Cor.i. 12-ii. 10. 

SeeC ors 111082: 

321 Cor. xvi. i-11. There is a 
distinct intimation of Paul's change 
of route in the words Makedoviay yap 
duépyopa (ver. 5). Comparing vv. 3 
and 6, it seems doubtful whether the 
Apostle now adhered to his purpose 
of returning to Jerusalem, or whether 
he intended to send the collection by 
messengers from Corinth; while he 
himself went forward on his contem- 


{plated journey to Rome. 





We shall 
see presently how it happened that 
he returned after all through Mace- 
donia. The absence of Timothy from 
Ephesus when the Epistle was written 
is indicated also by the omission of 
his name from the superseription. It 
appears from 1 Cor. iv. 17 (especially 
the words ‘‘ for this cause”’) that, even 
at the time of Timothy’s departure, 
the Apostle had heard enough of 
what was going on at Corinth to make 
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§ 7. While thus arranging his plans so as to give his disci- 
ples at Corinth a space for repentance before his arrival, he 
stimulated them to that repentance, and gave directions for 
that reformation of their disorders which would prepare for 
his coming to them in joy and peace, by writing the letter 
from which the above particulars have been gathered, the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. Its contents give decisive 
indications of its date and place: it -was written after Paul’s 
second visit to Galatia ;* after the mission of Timothy, and 
Erastus ; * and after the change in the Apostle’s plans. St. 
Paul alludes to his being still in Asia, and at Ephesus, whence 
he was contemplating his departure at the ensuing Pente- 
cost; ** circumstances which fix the date to the spring of his 
last year’s residence at Ephesus (a.p. 57). The suggestion, 
that the date may be more exactly fixed to the season of the 
Passover by the allusion to that feast, is both ingenious and 
reasonable.*° The Epistle was no doubt sent, as the sub- 
scription states,°* by the hands of Stephanas, Fortunatus and 
Achaicus, who had lately come from Corinth, as we shall 
presently see, and who are especially commended to the hon- 
orable regard of the Church.’ The supposition that they 
were accompanied by Titus seems to be negatived by the ab- 
sence of any mention in the First Epistle of that mission of 
his on which so much stress is laid in the second,** and which 
evidently took place shortly after the dispatch of the First 


him feel the necessity of reminding | figuratively in the passage, ‘Tf, after 


them of ‘‘ his ways in Christ ;” unless 
we may suppose that this was a 
further injunction written to Timothy 
in Macedonia. On the other hand, 
Mr. Lewin conjectures that, when 
Paul changed his plan, he sent to re- 
call Timothy, whose arrival at Corinth 
seems to be referred to doubtfully in 
chap. xvi. 10; but we must not lay 


too much stress on the contingent]. 


sense of édy dé. 

2 1 Comixvi. 1s 

81 Corie 72x. 10; 

1 Cor. xvi. 8, 19. Ephesus is 
named as the place whence the Epis- 
tle was written both in Vatican MS. 
and the Coptic Version. 

1 Cor. y.6-8. The Passover fell 
this year on April-Ist. The infer- 
ence that the Epistle was written aft- 
er the tumult excited by Demetrins— 
from the idea that it is alluded to 





the manner of man (card éOpw7or, 
secunduin hominem, ‘as 2 man may 
do’), I fought with beasts at Ephe- 
sus” (1 Cor. xv. 32)—is at least donbt- 
ful. The contrary inference may be 
drawn from the absence of any ciearer- 
allusion, compared with the distinet 
mention in the 2d Epistle of ‘‘ our 
troubles which eame to us in Asia, 
. -insomuch that we despaired even 
of life ” (2 Cor. i. 8), and coupled with 
the fact that St. Paul left Ephesus di- 
rectly after the tumult (Acts xx. 1). 

*° It must be remembered that these 
subscriptions to the Epistles are no 
part of the original documents, and 
only express opinions of various de- 
grees of probability. Some of them, 
however, have the authority of high 
antiquity, 

eT i@orcxvinl7, 18: 

* 2 Cor. xii. 18, 
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Kpistle, and while Paul was still at Ephesus; as he expected 
—though his anxiety caused him to expect it too soon—to 
meet Titus at Troas on his return from Corinth.” The allu- 
sion to the presence of Apollos is not only important as anoth- 
er mark of time, but as an indication of his complete concord 
with Paul in the reproofs addressed to the Corinthians for 
making parties in the name of the Apostle and himself. It 
would seem that Paul wished him to go to Corinth with the 
bearers of the Epistle and enforce its admonitions, but that - 
Apollos, with wise delicacy, preferred to postpone his visit, 
lest his presence should rather inflame the dissensions :—“ As 
touching our brother Apollos, I greatly desired him to come 
unto you with the brethren: but his will was not at all to 
come at this time; but he will come when he shall have a 
convenient time.” *° 

§ 8. Such were the circumstances under which St. Paul 
wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians. But besides the 
oceasion furnished by the information received from those of 
the house of Chloé, we learn that the Epistle was written in 
reply to a letter of inquiry from the Corinthians themselves 
upon certain questions of great importance ;** which letter 
was brought to Ephesus by Stephanas and Fortunatus and 
Achaicus, the same brethren who carried back the Apostle’s 
answer.” But further, it is now generally supposed that the 
Epistle contains allusions to a visit, not mentioned in the Acts, 
whieh Paul paid to Corinth, during the first half of his stay 
at Ephesus, and to a letter which he wrote to the Church soon 
after this visit, and before that which is now called the First 
Epistle. The ingenuity of these conjectures has caused them 
to be perhaps too hastily received. The hypothesis of a 
former Epistle, which is not now extant, rests on the slight 
evidence of a single allusion.” The arguments for the sup- 


2 Cor. it: 12, 13. |a fornicator, or covetous, or an idola- 
8 (OOS He Ao an WR |ter, etc.;”—where the repetition of 
ee Cors vile I. | the same word, éypawa, is concealed 
“1 Cor. xvi. 17, 18: comp. ver. 12. ;in the A.V. by the contrasted tenses 
1 Cor. v.9: fypaba ipiv iv ry) I wrote and I have written. There 
imusrodg, «.7.V., “LT wrote to you in the may certainly be a contrast between 
letter (not, as the A.V. has ‘it, in @;a general direction, which had been 
letter] not to keep company with for- | given in a former letter and misun- 
nicators ; yet not altogether with the | derstood, and its plainer repetition 
fornicators of this world, or with the | now in consequence of the gross sin 
covetons or extortioners or idolaters— | which had arisen. But on the other 
for then must ye needs go out_of the | hand, the well-known use of the Aor- 
world :—but now I wrote to you[yvuri| ist as a Present Indefinite (which it 
dé typaa dpiv] not to keep company, | clearly is in ver. 11) allows us to take 
if any man that is called a brother be | the passage as an emphatic reitera- 
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posed visit to Corinth are derived entirely from the use in 
certain passages of the phrases, the third time, again, and so 
forth ; but, so long ss they are not proved incapable (as Paley 
has shown) of another interpretation, they can not be held 


conclusive in the absence of direct historic evidence.** 


But, 


at all events, the decision of this doubtful question is of little 
consequence compared with the ample evidence, furnished by 
the Epistle itself, of the sleepless vigilance and untiring affec- 
tion with which Paul kept up communication with the Church 
at Corinth, amid all his troubles and conflicts at Ephesus,—a 


tion, rather than as a contrast (like 
the very similar reiteration in 1 John 
ii, 12-14): ‘‘T write to you in my let- 
ter,” ete.; only do not misunderstand 
me, ‘*‘for now J write to you,” ete. 
The fact that the occasion of the in- 
junction has just been alluded to as 
new matter (1 Cor. v. 1) is a strong 
argument against any former letter 
in reference to it; and, moreover, the 
hypothesis that the Apostle, on his 
supposed visit to Corinth, had pro- 
nounced a judgment on this matter, 
which he now emphatically repeats, 
seems to be negatived by ver. 3: ‘‘I 
verily, as absent in body but present in 
spirit, have judged already, as though 
T were present, concerning him that 
hath so done this deed ;”—referring 
to the judgment of excommunication 
which he goes on to pronounce. 

“2 Cor. xii. 14, rpiroy rovro Eroi- 
pac éxw edOsiv mpdc vac, and xiii. 1, 
TptToy TovTO éoXopat TpdG bpac. Itis 
enough to say that the rpiroy here re- 
fers to an intention, and not neces- 
sarily to a visit. 2 Cor. xii 21, 2) 
madw Odvra pe rarewdoy 6 O8dc: 
here certainly the natural sense is 
‘lest on my coming again (é. ¢., for 
the second, not the third time) God 
should humble me,” rather than 
*¢ God should humble me again ;” and 
this may serve to explain 2 Cor. ii. 1, 
ixoiva py wadviv Ory TEd¢e Dac 
iOciy, where the év Avy seems to be 
inserted between the wad and 2AOeiv 
for thesake of emphasis. ‘The whole 
spirit of the context and of the Epis- 
tle seems to be, not that he feared 
haying to pay them a second sorrow- 


ful visit, but that, after having had so 
much joy when first he preached the 
Gospel among them, he would not 
expose them and himself to pain and 
humiliation on his return. 2 Cor. 
xill, 2, mposionxa kai mpodéyw, we 
mapwy ro debrEpoyv, kai arwr, viv, 
furnishes an argument for the theory, 
by taking wapwy and ary as paral- 
lel respectively to rpoeionea and zpo- 
éyw. But it is admitted, that the 
latter clause may mean “as if T were 
present a second time, though now 
absent,” and assuredly the most nat- 
ural reference of the mposionka is to 
the decisive judgment pronouneed in 
the First Epistle on the offender. The 
A.V.makes the case plainer by join- 
ing ro dedrepoyv with apodréyw, and 
aroy with the following word ypadu, 
which, however, is wanting in the 
best MSS. Here again, if we look at 
the spirit of the parallel passages in 
the Epistle, the allusion appears to be 
to the severity which the Apostle 
hoped to be spared using when he 
should come, rather than -to that 
which he had used on a former visit 
(2 Cor. x. 1, 2, 10, 11; xiii. 10). On 
the other hand, the Apostle’s allusions 
to personal opposition and contempt 
of his bodily presence certainly seem 
better explained by some humilia- 
tion received in a personal visit, than 
by any thing that happened during 
his first preaching at Corinth.  Pa- 
ley regards 2 Cor. i. 15 as decisive 
against the supposed visit; but the 
“second benefit’? may refer to the 
double visit which Paul at first con- 





templated. 
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striking instance of “that which came upon him daily, the 
care of all the churches.” 

§ 9. This varied and highly characteristic letter, addressed 
not to any party, but to the whole body of the large Judeo- 
Gentile church of Corinth,’ was called forth first, as we have 
seen, by the information the Apostle had received from mem- 
bers of the household of Chloé that there were divisions in 
the Church; that parties had been formed which took the 
names of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas, and of Christ :*°—sec- 
ondly, by the moral and social irregularities that had begun to 
prevail, of which the most conspicuous and scandalous exam- 
ple was that a believer had taken his father’s wife, without 
being publicly condemned by the Church ;*’ to which we must 
add one doctrinal error, of those who said “ that there was no 
resurrection of the dead ;” “thirdly, by the inquiries that 
had been specially addressed to St. Paul by the Church of 
Corinth on several matters relating to Christian practice. It 
is probable that the teaching of Apollos the Alexandrian, 
which had been characteristic and highly successful,** had 
been the first occasion of the divisions in the Church. We 
may take it for granted that his adherents did not form them- 
selves into a party until he had left Corinth, and therefore that 
he had been some time with St. Paul at Ephesus. But after 
he had gone, the special Alexandrian features of his teaching 
were remembered by those who had delighted to hear him. 
Their Grecian intellect was captivated by his broader and 
more spiritual interpretation of the Jewish Scriptures. The 
connection which he taught them to perceive between the 
revelation made to Hebrew rulers and prophets and the wis- 
dom by which other nations, and especially their own, had 
been enlightened, dwelt in their minds. That which especial- 
ly occupied the Apollos school must have been a philosophy 
of the Scriptures. It was the tendency of this party which 
seemed to the Apostle particularly dangerous among the 
Greeks. He hardly seems to refer specially in his letter to 
the other parties, but we can scarcely doubt that in what he 
says about “ the wisdom which the Greeks sought” *° he is re- 
ferring not only to the general tendency of the Greek mind, 
but to that tendency as it had been caught and influenced by 
the teaching of Apollos. It gives him an occasion of deliver. 
ing his most characteristic testimony. He recognizes wisdom, 
but it is the wisdom of God; and that wisdom was not only 


4 Acts xviii. 4, 8, 10.—** 1 Cor. i. 11, 12.—*7 1 Cor. y. 1, vi. 7, xi. 17-22, 
xiv. 33-40,—*” 1 Cor, xv. 12.—* Acts xviii. 27, 28.—* 1 Cor, i. 22. , 
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a Yogia or a Adyoc, through which God had always spoken to all 
men; it had been perfectly manifested in Jesus the Crucified. 
Christ crucified was both the Power of God and the Wisdom 
of God. To receive him required a spiritual discernment un- 
like the wisdom of the great men of the world; a discernment 
given by the Holy Spirit of God, and manifesting itself in 
sympathy with Christ’s humiliation and love. 

The contents of this Epistle are extremely varied, and al- 
most preclude a more specific analysis than we here subjoin. 
The Apostle opens with his usual salutation, and with an ex- 
pression of thankfulness for their general state of Christian 
progress.” He then at once passes on to the lamentable di- 
visions there were among them, and incidentally justifies his 
own conduct and mode of preaching,” concluding with a no- 
tice of the mission of Timothy, and of an intended authorita- 
tive visit on his own part.**. ‘The Apostle next deals with the 
case of incest that had taken place among them, and had pro- 
voked no censure,” noticing, as he passes, some previous re- 
marks he had made upon not keeping company with fornica- 
tors.°°. He then comments on their evil practice of litigation 
before heathen tribunals,” and again reverts to the plague- 
spot in Corinthian life, fornication and uncleanness.** | The 
last subject naturally paves the way for his answers to their 
inquiries about marriage,” and about the celibacy of virgins 
and widows.” The Apostle next makes a transition to the 
subject of the lawfulness of cating things sacrificed to idols, 
and Christian freedom generally,” which leads, not unnatural- 
ly, to a digression on the manner in which he waived his 
Apostolic privileges, and performed his Apostolic duties.” 
He then reverts to and concludes the subject of the use of 
things offered to idols,” and passes onward to reprove his 
converts for their behavior in the assemblies of the Church, 
both in respect to women prophesying and praying with un- 
covered heads,” and also their great irregularities in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper.” Then follow full and minute 
instructions on the exercise of spiritual gifts, in which is in- 
cluded the noble panegyric of charity,” and further a defense 
of the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, about which 
doubts and difficulties appear to have arisen in this unhappily 
divided Church. The Epistle closes with some directions 


11 Cor. i. 1-9.—* Chaps. i. 10, iv. 16.—*° Chap. iv. 17-21.—* Chap. v. 
1-8.—* Chap. v. 9-13.—* Chap. vi. 1-8.—®*? Chap. vi. 9-20.—* Chap. vii. 
1-24.—® Chap. vii. 25-40,— Chap. viii.—™ Chap. ix.—” Chaps. x.-xi.1. 
—" Chap. xi. 2-16.—" Chap. xi, 17-34.—® Chaps, xii.-xiv.—®* Chap. xiii. 
—*7 Chap. xv. 
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concerning the contributions for the saints at J erusalem,” 
brief notices of his own intended movements,” commendation 
to them of Timothy and others,” greetings from the churches,” 
and an autograph salutation and benediction.” 

We must not omit to observe how loyally the Apostle rep- 
resents Jesus Christ, the Crucified, as the Lord of men, the 
Head of the body with many members, the Centre of Unity, 
the Bond of men to the Father. We should mark at the same 
time how invariably he connects the Power of the Spirit with 
the Name of the Lord Jesus. He meets all the evils of the 
Corinthian Church, the intellectual pride, the party spirit, the 
loose morality, the disregard of decency and order, the false 
belief about the Resurrection, by recalling their thoughts to 
the Person of Christ and to the Spirit of God as the Breath 
of a common life to the whole body. We obscrve also here, 
more than elsewhere, the tact, universally recognized and ad- 
mired, with which the Apostle discusses the practical prob- 
lems brought before him. The various questions relating to 
marriage,” the difficulty about meats offered to idols,” the 
behavior proper for women,”* the use of the gifts of prophe- 
sying and speaking with tongues,” are made examples of a 
treatment which may be applied to all such questions. We 
see them all discussed with reference to first principles; the 
object, in every practical conclusion, being to guard and assert 
some permanent principle. We sce St. Paul no less a lover 
of order and subordination than of freedom. We sce him 
claiming for himself, and prescribing to others, great variety 
of conduct in varying circumstances, but under the strict ob- 
ligation of being always true to Christ, and always seeking 
the highest good of men. Such a character, so steadfast in 
motive and aim, so versatile in action, it would be difficult in- 
deed to find elsewhere in history. 

What St. Paul here tells us of his own doings and move- 
ments refers chiefly to the nature of his preaching at Cor- 
inth ; *’ to the hardships and dangers of the apostolic life ;” to 
his cherished custom of working for his own living ;” to the 
direct revelations he had received ; * and to his present plans.” 
He bids the Corinthians raise a collection for the Church at 
Jerusalem by laying by something on the first day of the week, 
as he had directed the churches in Galatia to do. He says 
that he shall tarry at Ephesus till Pentecost, and then set out 


®* Chap. xvi. 1-4.—® Chap. xvi. 5-9.— Chap. xvi. 10-18.—7 Chap. Xvi. 
19-20.—" Chap. xvi. 21-24.—"* Chap. vii—"™ Chaps viil., hae Chaps. 
xii,, xiv.—7° Chap. xiv.—?? Chaps. i., ii —7® Chap. iv. 9-13 -7 Chap. ix. 
—" Chaps. xi. 23, xv. 8.—*! Chap. xvi- 
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on a journey toward Corinth through Macedonia, so as per- 
haps to spend the winter with them. He expresses his joy at 
the coming of Stephanas and his companions, and commends 
them to the respect of the Church. 

§ 10. Having dispatched this Epistle, he stayed on at Ephe- 
sus, where “a great door and effectual was opened to him, 
and there were many adversaries;” and he would neither 
hastily withdraw from the work, nor leave the new disciples 
to face their enemies alone. The Pentecost, after which he 
proposed to set out, was evidently not far off when he wrote ; 
and his stay was shortened by the tumult which arose, as St. 
Luke tells us, “at the same time.” We may fairly interpret 
this indefinite note of time by the circumstance that the Hphe- 
sia, or great annual festival of Artemis (Diana), the patron 
deity of Ephesus, fell in the month of Artemisius. (May).* 
At that festival the rude wooden statue of the goddéss,*” fa- 





Greek Imperial Coin of Ephesus and Smyrna allied. 


bled to have fallen down from heaven, was exhibited to the 
holiday-keeping multitude in the splended Ionic temple, which 
was one of the wonders of the world; and games were cele- 
brated, with dramatic entertainments, in honor of the goddess. 
Tf, in the decay of pagan faith, there wanted the fervid relig- 
ious exaltation of a Jewish festival, there were still ample 
materials in the idle and excitable Greek populace to be stir- 
red up to tumult by the interested persons who lived by their 
religion. These found a leader in Demetrius, one of the many 
silversmiths who pursued a most gainful trade in making 
those portable ee of the shrine of the goddess, which were 
set up in houses and carried about on journeys, for which a 
special demand would naturally be expected among the coun- 
try people who came to the festival. The success of the Gospel 
threatened the loss of custom, and so “ there arose no small stir 
about that way.” The “great and effectual door” had proved so 


® Acts xix. 23. b The accompanying coin will give 
8 Boeckh, Conn. Inscr., No. 2954; | some notion of the image, which was 
Lewin, s.a. 5% grotesque and archaic in character. 
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inviting that, according to the testimony of the leader of the 
“many adversaries,” “not only at Ephesus, but almost 
throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much people, saying that they be no gods which are made 
with hands.” We have seen Claudius himself lamenting the 
-growing neglect of the hereditary rites of the gods; but the 
imperial concern for the national worship was mingled at 
Ephesus with more homely motives, which are avowed with 
amusing frankness —“So that not only this our craft is in 
danger to be set at nought ; but also that the temple of the 
great goddess Diana should be despised, and her magnificence 
should be destroyed, whom all Asia and the world worship- 
eth.” The manufacturer, calling together his workmen, with 
the artificers of like occupation,” addressed to them the argu- 
ment—irresistible to those who held that gain was godliness— 
“Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our wealth.” Their 
rage broke out in the cry, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians !” 
and the tumult soon spread to all the city. Eager, it would 
seem, to vent their wrath on Paul, but not finding him, they 
seized his traveling companions, Gaius and Aristarchus of 
Macedonia, and rushed with one accord into the theatre.” 
Paul desired to face the danger in his own person; but the 
remonstrances of the disciples were supported by some of the 
magistrates called Asiarchs,* who were his friends, and who 
sent to entreat him “that he would not adventure himself 
into the theatre.” Meanwhile the mob gathered there were 
in utter confusion: * and the words of Luke present a graphic 
picture of a populace rushing to a meeting under a sudden 
and vague impulse :—“ Some raised one cry and some anoth- 
er: .. . and the more part knew not wherefore they were 
come together.” The Jews, taught by the experience of Al- 
exandria, Czesarea, and other cities, to believe themselves in 


_ ™ Tt is an interesting comment on 
these passages to find ‘* Alexander 
the coppersmith ” among the oppo- 
nents of St. Paul at Ephesus at a 
later period (2 Tim. iv. 14). 

*% We have already seen, in the 
ease of Alexandria, that the theatre 
was the scene of the tumultuous meet- 
ings at which cruel indignities were 
inflicted on the Jews (chap. v. § 6). 

*° These “Aocapyai were the presi- 
dents, ten in number, of the games 
then celebrating, the expenses of 
which they bore. Scveral names of 
men who held the office are stili to 





be read on coins and inscriptions. 
They were elected annually, subject 
to the approval of the proconsul, and 
were invested with a kind of sacerdo- 
tal character. The office was sought 
even by men of consular rank. . There 
were similar presidents of the games 
in the other provinces of Asia Minor, 
the Galatarchs, Bithyniarchs, Lyci- 
archs, ete. 

57 Tt must not be supposed, from the 
phrase yy yap 2) exxAnoia ovyKexupévn, 
that there was even the pretense of 
its being an ecclesia, or regular as- 
sembly. 
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the greatest danger, put forward a certain Alexander ;*” 
whether to plead their cause, or, as Calvin supposes, that, be- 
ing a Christian convert, he might be made a sort of scape- 
goat. By the gesture of the hand usual with speakers in the 
assemblies, Alexander asked for a hearing; but the word no 
sooner went round that he was a Jew, than the rallying-cry 
was raised again, and for two whole hours the people shouted, 
“ Great is Diana, of the Ephesians.” The riot would proba- 
bly have passed into a massacre like those of Alexandria; but 
Ephesus was fortunate in her chief magistrate, whom Luke, 
with his wonted accuracy, calls the scribe or clerk.** This of- 
ficer, after appeasing the multitude, addressed them in a speech 
of admirable policy. He reminded them that this violent zeal 
was superfluous, since,it was a fact universally known, and be- 
yond all gainsaying, that the city of the Ephesians was the 
“devotee” ® of the great Artemis, and of the image that fell 
down from Jove. It was likewise useless for any practical 
object. The men against whom it was aimed were neither 
guilty of sacrilege, nor of blasphemy against the goddess.” Tf 


*™h See note 84, p. 519. _ | Senate and Ecclesia; saw money de- 

* Toappareic, t. ¢., the Keeper of posited in the temple; and letters to 
the Records, ver. 35. The inscrip-| the state were addressed to him. 
tions show that this was the actual, * Newkdpoc, an epithet constantly 
titleofthe chief magistrate of Ephesus, | found on the coins of Ephesus, as well 
and mention by name several of those as of other Asiatic cities. | It means 
who bore it. He kept the archives; | temple-swecper ; and was originally 
read public documents before the used as an expression of humility. 





Greek Imp rial Copper Coin (“ medallion”) of Laodicea of Phrygia, with the epithet NLO- 
KOPQN; Commodus ; with name of Asiarch. 


Oby.: Bust of Emperor. Rev.: Figure in triumphal quadriga of lions. 


* A striking testimony to the wise moderation of Paul in his contest with 
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Demetrius and the workmen with him had any charge to bring 
against any one, the courts were sitting at that very time, and 
the proconsuls were ready to hear them.” As for any other 
matters. that required discussion, they could be settled i in the 
next assembly duly summoned on the regular day.*? This al- 
lusion to the degree in which the people still enjoyed their 
own internal government as a “free city,” °° was enforced by 
a significant hint of the imperial displeasure :—“ For we are 
in danger to be called in question for’ this day’ s uproar, there 
being no cause whereby we may give an account of this con- 
course.” With these words, he dismissed the assembly.” 

§ 11. After the cessation "of the tumult, in which, for the 
first time, we see the spirit, no longer of J ewish but of heath- 
en hostility, breaking out in full fury against the Gospel, 
Paul set out for Macedonia. His journey already fixed for 
Pentecost (May 28), would naturally be somewhat hastened 
by the riot ; but that he made no precipitate flight is shown 
by his calling the brethren together and embracing them, be- 
fore his departure.** St. Luke briefly records his passage 
through Macedonia, exhorting the disciples in many a dis- 
course; °° and his arrival in Greece, where he abode three 
months (Noy. to Feb. a.p. 57-8).°" Important light is thrown 
upon the interval by the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which was written upon the journey. Pursuing the usual 
route along the coast, probably by sea, Paul reached ‘Troas, 
the port of departure for Europe, bent on his evangelic work, 
and found a door opened to him of the Lord. But his own 
peace of mind was broken by the disappointment of not find- 
ing Titus, whom he had expected to meet him there with the 


idolatry. The word tizooctdove is 
that which the A.V. strangely trans- 
lates ‘‘robbers of churches.” 

1 Aydpaor dyovrat kai avOdraroi 
elo. 
towns, fora or conventus, at which the 
proconsul held his courtin turn. The 
word ayv0trarot, which, in the case 
of the supreme governor of the prov- 
ince, can not be explained as an in- 
definite plural, affords another indica- 
tion of St. Luke’s accuracy. In a.p, 
54, Junius Silvanus, the proconsul of 
Asia, was poisoned by P. Celer and 
IIelius, the two imperial procurators, 
at the instance (it was said) of Nero 
or of Agrippina. The. murderers 
seem to have assumed the proconsular 


government fer a period which just | 


Kphesus was one of the assize | 





corresponds to Paul’s residence at 
Ephesus ; for at-the end of this year, 
A.D. 57, we find Celer at Rome ac- 
cused by the Asiaties of maladminis- 
tration. (Lewin, s. a. 57.) 

2°Ry ry tvvoum éxcdyota. 

8 Wphesus, under the Romans, was 
a libera civitas, with its popular as- 
sembly (Ojpoc, ékcAnoia, vy. 30, 33, 
39), its senate (yepovcia or [obdn, 
mentioned by Strabo and Josephus), 
and its own magistrates, the ypappa- 
reve already mentioned, being the 
chief. 

Acts xix, 23-41... Actsixx.J? 

% Acts xx. 2: mapakadéoac avrove 
Ady wTOANP. © Tle was. probably ac- 
companied ‘by Tychicus and Trophi- 
mus. STONGS Sx, SO. 
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tidings of the reception of his First Epistle.°* That his suc- 
cess at Troas was mingled with fresh outbreaks of heathen 
opposition, may be inferred from that solemn passage in 
which, while thanking God that the Gospel preached by him 
was nowhere without effect, he records, with overwhelming 
emotion, its two opposite results :—“ Now thanks be to God, 
which always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and maketh 
manifest the savor of his knowledge by us in every place. 
For we are unto God a sweet savor of Christ, in them that 
are saved, and in them that perish: to the one we are the sa- 
vor of death unto death; and to the other the savor of life 
unto life. And who is sufficient for these things ?”** These 
are the words of an Apostle seeing many of those whom he 
was laboring to save reject the counsel of God again them- 
selves; but that many received it, is seen by the state in 
which he found the Church of Troas on his return.’ 

These complicated anxieties still distracted the Apostle 
when he landed, as before, at Neapolis, and crossed the mount- 
ains to Philippi:—‘ When we were come into Macedonia, 
our flesh had.no rest, but we were troubled on every side: 
without were fightings, within were fears.”’* This was the 
time chosen by “God that comforteth those that are cast 
down” to comfort the Apostle by the arrival of Titus, and 
still more by the news he brought from Corinth.” There 
can be little doubt that the meeting took place at Philippi; 
and here also, if not before, Paul was rejoined by Timothy, 
whether he had made that place the head-quarters of his 
work, with Erastus, in Macedonia, or whether he also had 
reached it on his return from Corinth.’” 


* 2 Cor. ii. 12,13. The inference] lowed the usual route, we may be 


that his restlessness of mind hindered 
his work at Troas does not seem borne 
out by the passage. On the contrary, 
he appears to fall back upon the mo- 
mentous issues of his work for conso- 
lation under his personal disappoint- 
ment; and this view suggested that 
almost awfully solemn description of 
the trust committed to the minister 
of Christ, which comes in between his 
allusions to his stay at Troas and his 
arrival in Macedonia (2 Cor. ii. 14, 
vii. 4). 
9 2 Cor. ii. 14-16. 
100 Acts xx. 7-11, see § 16. 





1 2 Cor. vii. 5. Besides the pri- 
ma facie probability that Paul fol-! 


sure that, in traveling through Mace- 
donia, he would not pass by Philippi, 
both for many other reasons, and be- 
cause the liberality of that Church, 
proved from the very beginning, 
would be of the utmost consequence 
to the collection he was now making. 
Both the Epistles to the Corinthians 
contain repeated allusions to arrange- 
ments made in Macedonia for that 
collection. In 2 Cor. xi. 9, Macedonia 
is clearly used as equivalent to Philip- 
pi, just as we have seen Asia used for 
Ephesus. 

#022 Cor. vii6, 7. 

8 2 Cor. ii. 1. The conjunction 
of Timothy with Paul in the super. 
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§ 12. These circumstances concur with all the internal evi. 
dence, to mark both the time and place of St. Paul’s Second 
Lipistle to the Corinthians. It was written after the troubles 
that had befallen the Apostle in Asia; after his preaching 
and disappointment at Troas, his arrival in Macedonia, and 
the consolation received there by his meeting with Titus ; 
while he was engaged in making the collection for the poor 
at Jerusalem ; ‘°° and in immediate anticipation of a renewed 
visit, whether it were his second or third, to Corinth"* One 
specific date is furnished by the mention of his rapture four- 
teen years before; but, as this is the sole allusion to that 
event, we can only say that the fourteen years carries us back 
to one of the epochs at which we know that St. Paul was at 
Jerusalem, on the mission from Antioch with Barnabas in a.p. 
44 or 45,77 

The Epistle was written under the impulse of deep and 
complex emotions, which we have the Apostle’s own authori- 
ty for tracing to the news brought to him by’ Titus. But 
here a most interesting question is opened by various points 
of internal evidence, concerning the several missions of 'Timo- 
thy and Titus to Corinth, and their combined influence in ex- 
citing the feelings under which the Apostle wrote. We have 
already seen that Timothy had been sent into Macedonia, with 
the express intention that he should proceed to Corinth, there 
to discharge the mission of recalling the wavering Church 
to the Apostle’s “ways in Christ.”’°* On the view that 
Timothy fulfilled this part of his mission,’ it is supposed that 
the intelligence which he brought upon his return—that a 
certain faction in the Corinthian Church had now gone the 
length of openly questioning Paul’s authority —made the 
Apostle feel the necessity of at once dispatching to the con- 
tentious Church one of his immediate followers, with instruc- 
tions to support and strengthen the effect of the First Epistle, 


scription of the Epistle is, of course, a 
decisive proof of ‘Timothy's presence 
at Philippi, whenee it was written. 

D2 Conrad. Soo 

2502 Core te 1213, Vil.b; Villa 1; 1.1. 

106 2 Cor. i. 15, xii. 14, xiii, 1. 

01 2 Cor. xii.; Acts xi. 30. 

8 Acts xix. 21; 1 Cor. iv. 17. 

™ Besides the conjecture, noticed 
above, that, on the change in the 
Apostle’s plans, Timothy was recalled 
from Macedonia, it is urged that, if 
his mission to Corinth had been ful- 





filled, Paul would hardly have passed 
it over in silence while mentioning 
the mission of Titus and another 
brother (2 Cor. xii. 17, 18). But the 
reply seems satisfactory, that, as Tim- 
othy was associated with Paul in the 
writing of the Epistle, any allusion 
to him in the third person would have 
been inappropriate ; while Timothy’s 
share in the Epistle would haye a pe- 
culiar force if he had recently heen 
giving the like admonitions to the 
Church in his own person. 
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and to bring back the most recent tidings of the spirit that 
was prevailing at, Corinth: and hence the mission of Titus, 
accompanied by another brother, whom some suppose to have 
‘been Luke.’’ It has been further conjectured, that the Apos- 
tle, provoked by the open attack upon his authority, made 
Titus the bearer of another Letter (supplementary, so to 
speak, to the First Epistle), containing the sharpest rebukes, 
wsing the authority which had been denied, and threatening 
to enforce it speedily by his personal presence. This, it is 
supposed, was the letter written “out of much affliction and 
anguish of heart, with many tears,” *” and in a tone so severe 
that the Apostle at first repented having written it, though he 
repented no longer when he found that the sorrow it had 
caused the disciples for a time was “a godly sorrow, working 
repentance unto salvation not to be repented of.”*” But 
there seems quite enough severity in the First Epistle to 
have moved the disciples to such feelings, and so to have 
caused the Apostle these alternations of regret and satisfaction. 
After the distinct intimation of his intention of following up 
that letter by his personal presence,’’* another letter in the 
same tone would have looked like the weakness of repeating 
threats in place of action. Sound criticism forbids the as- 
sumption of unrecorded facts and non-extant documents, till 
every other explanation fails; and we may justly suspect the 
conjectures, however ingenious, which result in there having 
been four epistles to the Corinthians instead of two. All, 
therefore, that we can affirm with certainty is, that Paul, while 
still in Asia, and probably some little time after the writing 
of the First Epistle, sent Titus on a mission to Corinth, the 
result of which, awaited with the utmost anxiety, and received 
by the Apostle in Macedonia, roused those mingled and pas- 
sionate emotions, under which—in conjunetion with Timothy, 
who had rejoined him at some uncertain period, whether from 
Corinth or not—he wrote the Second Epistle to the Corinth- 
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Cor. xii. 18. The graphie| then, he accompanied Titus, the latter 
narrative of the tumult at Ephesus, so! could not have left till after the tu- 
manifestly that of an eye-witness, ac-| mult, and the interval before Paul’s 
cords with the very brief notice in) arrival at Troas must have been longer 
the Acts of the journey through Mac. | than is usually supposed.- It is also 
edonia, in pointing to the conclusion | clear that, if Timothy’s return was 
that Luke left St. Paul after the tu-|the cause of the mission of Titus, he 


mult, probably for Corinth, whence 
he accompanied Paul on his return 
(Acts xx. 1-6, where the ws of ver. 5 
distinetly places the writer among 
Paul’s immediate companions). If, 


must have rejoined Paul in Asia, as 
| Paul expected the return of Titus at 
Troas. m2 Cor. ii, 3, 4. 
11229 Cor. vii. 8-12. 
US] Cor. iv. 18-21. 
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ians. It was sent by the hands of Titus, who showed a spon- 
taneous readiness to accept the Apostle’s proposal that he 
should return to Corinth, and finish the collection, which he 
had begun on his former visit with a success that had caused 
him great joy, and had justified the boast which the Apostle 
had made of the liberality of the Corinthians.* Tites was 
accompanied by two brethren, not mentioned indeed by name, 
but recommended to the Church in very emphatic terms as 
among the most eminent and faithful of Paul’s companions.’'® 

§ 13. This Epistle reveals to us what manner of man St. 
Paul was when the fountains of his heart were stirred to their 
inmost depths. How the agitation which expresses itself in 
every sentence of this letter was excited,is one of the most 
interesting questions we have to consider. Every reader may 
perceive that, on passing from the First Epistle to the Second, 
the scene is almost entirely changed. In the rst, the faults 
and difficulties of the Corinthian Church are before us. The 
Apostle writes of these, with spirit indeed and emotion, 
as he always does, but without passion or disturbance. He 
calmly asserts his own authority over the Church, and threat- 
ens to deal severely with offenders. In the Second, he writes 
as one whose personal relations with those whom he address- 
es have undergone a most painful shock. The acute pain 
given by former tidings—the comfort yielded by the account 
which Titus brought—the vexation of a sensitive mind at the 
necessity of self-assertion—contend together for utterance. 
What had occasioned this excitement ? 

The solution of this question must be sought in the con- 
tents of the Epistle itself. They are very varied; but may 
be arranged generally under the three following heads :—I1st, 
The Apostle’s account of the character of his spiritual labors, 
accompanied with notices of his affectionate feelings toward 
his converts;"® 2d, Directions about the collections;’” 3d, 
Defense of his own Apostolical character.’"* A close analysis 
is scarcely compatible with our limits, as in no one ‘of the 
Apostle’s epistles are the changes more rapid and frequent. 
Now he thanks God for their general state;”* now he 


™ The importance attached to this {this and the previous mission of Ti- 
part of the mission of Titus and-his| tus (xii. 18); and indeed it is not 
companions is seen in 2 Cor. ix. 3, 5. | easy, in some of the very similar ex- 

N 9 Cor. viii. 16-24. It is usually | pressions, to distinguish which refer 
supposed that these two brethren were | to each visit. a 
Luke (ver. 18) and Trophimus (ver. 46 Chaps. i-vii. "7 Chaps.viii., ix, 
19). In the marginal references to| | Chaps. x.-xilii. 10. 
the A.V. a confusion is made between) 7” Chap. i. 3, foll. 
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glances to his purposed visit ; *”° 


directions in the first letter ;*”’ again he returns to his own 
plans,” pleads his own Apostolic dignity,’ dwells long upon 
the spirit and nature of his own labors,’** his own hopes,’”* and 
his own sufferings,” returning again to more specific declara- 
tions of his love toward his children in the faith,’’ and a yet 
further declaration of his views and feelings with regard to 
them.’”* Then again, in the matter of the alms, he stirs up 
their liberality by alluding to the conduct of the churches of 
Macedonia,” their spiritual progress,'” the example of Christ,” 
and passes on to speak more fully of the present mission of 
Titus and his associates,’ and to reiterate his exhortations 
to liberality.’*® In the third portion he passes into language 
of severity and reproof; he gravely warns those who presume 
to hold lightly his Apostolical authority ;*** he puts strongly 
forward his Apostolical dignity; *** he illustrates his forbear- 
ance ;*** he makes honest boast of his labors; **’ he declares 
the revelations vouchsafed to him; *** he again returns to the 
nature of his dealings with his converts,” and concludes with 
grave and reiterated warning,” brief greetings, and a doxol- 
ogy. 141 

Amid this variety of matter, there is one point which 
forms a sort of key-note to all the rest: the allusions to some 
particular offender, whose sin, connived at by the Church, had 
called forth those rebukes, which were followed by the Apos- 
tle’s double anxiety, on the one hand, lest he should have writ- 
ten too severely, and on the other, that his remonstrances 
might bring back the Church to harmony with himself. This 
was the chief cause of the agitation with which he awaited 
the return of Titus, and of the emotions ‘of joy and thankful- 
ness caused by his arrival. For the tidings brought by Titus 
were mainly favorable. The better part of the Church were 
returning to their spiritual allegiance to their founder ; and 
the old spirit of love and reverence toward St. Paul had been 
re-awakened."” The offender had been censured by his breth- 
ren, and had made submission; and the Apostle, adding his 
full forgiveness, declares the punishment to have been sufli-, 
cient, and asks the Church to comfort the penitent.* The 


now he alludes to the special 
121 


*” Chap. i. 15, foll—™ Chap. ii. 3, foll.—™ Chap, ii. 12, foll.—™ Chap. 
iii. 1, foll.—”* Chap. iv. 1, foll. _—" Chap. v. 1,-foll. Chap. vi. 1, foll.— 
ger * Chap.vi 11, foll—*”® Chap .Vii.-—”° Chap. viii. 1, foll.—!® Ver. 7. Ver, 

—™ Ver. 18, foll.—*8 Chae. ix.'a fol =—2 Chap. x Poel Be —* Chap. xi. 
5s Bfoll: 18 Ver, 8, foll.—7*7 Ver. 23, foll.—** Chap. xii. 1, foll.—* Ver. 12, 
fol. =~ Chap. xiii. 1, foll. —™" Vers, 11-14,—"2 Cor, i. 13, 14,:vit. 9; 15. 
#2. Chap- ils d=L1. 
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common inference, naturally drawn from a comparison of the 
two Epistles, is that these expressions relate to the incestuous 
person, concerning whose case the Apostle had so sharply cen- 
sured the negligence of the Church.** Upon this view the 
other portions of the Epistle, in which the Apostle so vehe- 
mently vindicates his own authority, refer to the other and 
less grateful side of the intelligence brought by Titus, namely, 
that a certain faction in the Church still showed a spirit of - 
opposition, which had even grown into more direct personal 
hostility to the Apostle. But recent critics, viewing the mat- 
ter in connection with the supposed intermediate epistle, and 
with the mission of Timothy as well as Titus, believe the of- 
fender to have been the prime mover of the anti-Pauline party. 
Thus much seems clear,—that there were two distinct move- 
ments of opposition in the Corinthian Church: that already 
referred to as the Alexandrian, arising out of the preaching 
of Apollos; and the Jewish, the partisans of which took the 
name of Cephas (Peter) for their watch-word.”* The latter 
faction seems to have greatly strengthened by the arrival of - 
some person or persons, who came with letters of commenda- 
tion from the Judzan Church, and who openly questioned the 
commission of him whom they proclaimed to be a self-consti- 
tuted Apostle.’ As the spirit of opposition and detraction 
grew strong, it is supposed that the tongue of some member 
of the Church (more probably a Corinthian than the stranger 
or strangers) was loosed. He scoffed at St. Paul’s courage 
and constancy, pointing to his delay in coming to Corinth, and 
making light of his threats.” He demanded proofs of his 
Apostleship.*** He derided the weakness of his personal 
presence, and the simplicity of his speech.” He even threw 
out insinuations touching the personal honesty and self-devo- 
tion of St. Paul.” When some such attack was made openly 
upon the Apostle, the Church had not immediately called the 
offender to account; the better spirit of the believers being 
cowed, apparently, by the confidence and assumed authority 


M1 Cor. v. 
451 Cor. i. 12. The very word 


tions which we can only glance ar. 
There is no direct authority in the N. 


Cephas, which is the Chaldee form of 
Peter’s name, and which only occurs 
elsewhere in the Gospel of John and 
the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 18, ii. 
9, 10,14), sufficiently proves the di- 
rectly Jewish origin of this: faction. 
Whether Peter himself had visited 
Corinth, is one of the disputed ques- 





T. for such a fact; but ecclesiastical 
tradition makes Peter a joint founder 
of the church at Corinth, as of those 
of Antioch and Rome. 

46 9 Cor. iii. 1, xi. 4, 12-15. 

BT Oorsei 1728. 

BeOnCor xi lt 12. 

meta Core x7 10; 


seen or@or tel 2, xii- 175 1S. 
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of the assailants of St. Paul. Such was the state of things 
which is supposed to have been reported to the Apostle, and 
which led to the mission of Titus, whose intelligence of the ~ 
rebuke of the offender and the return of the better part of the 
Churcli to its allegiance caused the Apostle to write the Sec- 
ond Epistle, to smooth the way for his coming to the Church 
in restored harmony; and while Titus, with the two brethren, 
carried it to Corinth, Paul himself remained to complete his 
work in Macedonia. 

In support of this view it is argued, that the usual inter- 
pretation of 2 Cor. ii. 5-11, as referring to the incestuous per- 
son of 1 Cor. v., does not account so satisfactorily for the 
whole tone of the Epistle, and for the particular expressions 
relating to the offender; nor does it find places so consistent- 
ly for the missions of Timothy and Titus. Moreover, the lan- 
guage of 2 Cor. il. 5-10 is quite natural upon the supposition 
that the Apostle had been the object of a personal attack; 
while it seems unlikely that Paul would have treated the sin 
of the man who took his father’s wife as an offense against 
himself, nor that he would have chosen to speak of it as a 
wrong done to another**—supposed to be the father. But 
these arguments seem hardly sufficient to counteract the first 
impression which the Epistle leaves upon a reader, that the 
Corinthians had removed the great source of trouble which 
had weighed upon the Apostle’s mind, by repenting of their 
moral delinquencies and expelling the chief offender from 
their society, but that the conflict respecting Paul’s Apostle- 
ship had grown to new dimensions, which called forth new 
assertions of his authority, made with an earnestness hardly 
intelligible on the supposition that it was his opponent who 
had been punished. The language of the Apostle on this 
point seems to refer to new matter which had arisen, not only 
since the divisions rebuked in the First Epistle, but since any 
other Letter that Paul may be supposed to have written be- 
fore the Second. Such is, in brief, the state of this controver- 
sy. What remains as certain is, that the harmony between 
the Apostle and the Corinthians had been sufficiently restored 
to excite the hope that he might come to them in love and joy ; 
but that there was still much even in regard to morality, as 


1 Aducia, 2 Cor. vii. 12: “he that | held, wholly or in part, by Bleck, 
suffered wrong” is, upon this view, |Credner, Olshausen, De Wette, and 
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well as party-spirit, to cause fears of a grievous disappoint- 
ment,—to avert which he sends before him this Second Epis- 
tle.’ “Therefore”—he says—“I write these things, being 
absent, lest being present I should use sharpness, according to 
the power which the Lord hath given to me to edification, and 
not to destruction.” *** Whichever view we take of the cir- 
cumstances, the highly-wrought personal sensitiveness, the ebb 
and flow of emotion, so peculiarly characteristic of this Epis- 
tle, are as intelligible as they are noble and beautiful. Paul’s 
protestations relating to his Apostolic work, and his solemn 
appeals to God and Christ, are in place; and we enter into 
his feelings as he asserts his own sincerity and the openness 
of the truth which he taught in the Gospel.’ We see. what 
sustained him in his self-assertion; he knew that he did not 
preach himself, but Christ Jesus the Lord. His own weak- 
ness became an argument to him, which he can use to others 
also, of the power of God working in him. . Knowing his own 
fellowship with Christ, and that this fellowship was the right 
of other men too, he would be persuasive or severe, as the 
cause of Christ and the good of men might require.’ If he 
was appearing to set himself up against the churches in Ju- 
deea, he-was the more anxious that the collection which he 
was making for the benefit of those churches should prove his 
sympathy with them by its largeness. Again he would recur 
to the maintenance of his own authority, as an Apostle of 
Christ, against those who impeached it. He would. make it 
understood that spiritual views, spiritual powers, were real ; 
that if he knew. no man after the flesh, and did not war after 
the flesh, he was not the less able for the building up of the 
Church.’ He would ask them to excuse his anxious jealousy, 
his folly and excitement, while he gloried in the practical 
proofs of his Apostolic commission, and in the infirmities 
which made the power of God more manifest; and he would 
plead with them earnestly that they would give him no occa. 
sion to find fault or to correct them.’*’ 

§ 14. The remaining part of the interval between Paul’s de- 
parture from Ephesus in May and his arrival at Corinth for 
the winter—an interval which he would naturally prolong, to 


‘give time for the Epistle to do its work—affords time, not 


only for his finishing the collection in Macedonia, but for that 


. advance westward toward the shores of the Adriatic which 


he mentions in words that seem to contain an emphatic allu- 
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sion to the completion (at least in outline) of the evangeliza- 
tion of the castern division of the empire, preparatory to a 

movement upon Rome itself :—“So that from Jerusalem, and - 
in a circuit as far as Lilyricwm, I have fulfilled the Gospel of 
Christ.” '* This view agrees well with Luke’s brief notice of 
Paul’s visit to Macedonia:—‘* When he had gone through 
those parts, and had given them much exhortation, he came 
into Greece, and there abode three months.” This passage, 
in which. it is remarkable that even the name of Corinth is 
not mentioned, looks almost as if left to be filled up from the 
Apostle’s letters. Among the many allusions to Corinth as 
the object of this journey, there is one in which he declares 
the distinct intention of wintering there ;** and, as we shall 
presently see, the time of his departure makes it clear that his 
three months’ abode at Corinth extended from about the end 
of November, A.p. 57, to about the end of February, a.p. 58. 
Those three months might well have been fully occupied with 
the final settlement of the questions, and correction of the dis- 
orders, which fill so large a space in the two Epistles to the 
Church, and in visits to the other churches of the province of 
Achaia. But, amid these labors, the Apostle found time for 
the composition of that wonderfnl work, which has ever since 
formed the chief foundation of Christian theology. The blank 
left in the narrative of St. Luke is filled up by that colossal 
monument of the inspired genius of St. Paul, the Epistle to the 
Romans. The internal evidences, both of place and date, are 
not only perfectly distinct, but they show why the Epistle 
was written at this juncture.” Paul writes as the guest of 
Gaius, whom we know as one of the most conspicuous mem- 
bers of the Corinthian Church.” He sends salutations from 
Erastus, the chamberlain of the city,’ from Timotheus his 
fellow-laborer, and from Sosipater, whom we presently find 
accompanying him on his voyage from Greece to Asia.’ 


Rom. xv. 19. It should be re- 
membered that the division between 
the East and West, from the time of 
Octavian and Antony to that of Dio- 


that the Epistle was written from 
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cletian, was made at the Adriatic. 
Hlyricum was now already used ‘in 
the extended sense which included 
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*! The commendation to the Ro- 
man Church of ‘‘ Phoebe, a servant 
(or deaconess, Sidkovor) of the church 
at Cenchrex,” by no means implies 





tion would naturally be close between 
the churches of Cenchtee and Cor- 
inth; and it may be observed, in 
passing, as an interesting fact, that 
the Christians of the port should have 
formed a community distinet from 
those of the city. 
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He mentions the completion, not only in Macedonia, but also 
in Achaia, of the collection, which he was then on the point 
of carrying to the poor saints at Jerusalem.’” 
This sacred mission of charity was now the only remaining 
hindrance to the gratification of a desire which he had cher- 
ished for many years, but which his labors in the East had 
hitherto postponed, to visit the Church of Rome, and even to 
extend his western mission as far as Spain.’** We have con- 
templated the Apostle on the track of Alexander: we now see 
him yearning, but in how much nobler a spirit, for the con- 
quest of new worlds. His great work of breaking up new 
ground, of planting the Churches, which his successors, like 
Apollos, were to water, was now done in the Greek division 
of the Roman world. “But now having no more place in 
these regions,” is a striking description of a completed work, 
as coming from one who, in every word as well as deed, lived 
in all good conscience toward God. May we not also regard 
them as a lesson when to leave to God the issues of a work, 
begun in faith and diligence, but far too vast to be finished in 
all its details? Nor must we overlook the prominence which 
the Apostle assigns to one character of his work: “Yea! so 
have I strived to preach the Gospel, not where Christ was 
named, lest I should build upon another man’s foundation: 
but as it is written, to whom he was not spoken of, they shall 
see; and they that haye not heard shall understand.”’** This 
he held to be an essential feature of that mission on which he 
was sent to the Gentiles, “ ministering as a priest in the Gos- 
pel of God,” that the offering up of the Gentiles might be ac- 
ceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost ;”?” and, while 
he does not hesitate to declare that “he had something to 
boast of through Jesus Christ in the things pertaining to God,” 
as to the fruits of his past labors, the same rule was to be his 
guide for the future. It is very striking that, ardent and long- 
cherished as was his desire to see his Christian brethren at 
Rome, he speaks of its approaching fulfillment as but a pass- 
ing visit, on his way to break up virgin soil for the good seed 
in Spain.’* And accordingly (as also in the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews) the powerful arguments and earnest exhortations 
of the Epistle are marked by a tone different from that in 
which he addresses his own converts, as if they were the sub- 
stitute for a more direct ministration of the Word. 

The providence of God had appointed that Paul should do 
a greater and more permanent work at Rome, as the result of 
movements which form an affecting contrast to those which 
he thus shadows forth. The very errand of mercy to Jerusa- 
lem, which he regards as but a temporary delay of his inroad 
upon the West, was the cause of his being sent as a prisoner 
to the capital, where his two years’ enforced residence provided ° 
for the work he had to do both among Jews and Gentiles. 
Nor does he write without a presentiment of this result, which 
‘was soon to ripen into a prophetic certainty. He entreats 
the Roman Christians, by their common Lord Jesus Christ 
and by the love of the Spirit, to wrestle together with him‘? 
in their prayers to God on his behalf, “ 7hat I may be deliv- 
ered from the unbelievers in Judea, and that my service for 
Jerusalem may be acceptable to the saints; that I may come 
unto you with joy by the will of God, and may with you be 
refreshed.” *”° 

§ 15. The Epistle itself throws a clear light upon the pecul- 
jar motives, added to the general interest attaching to the 
capital of the world, which led the Apostle so ardently to 
cherish the desire, “I must also see Rome.” The twofold as- 
pect. of his life, as the converted Jew and the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, as the Christian missionary ever invading new prov- 
inces of heathendom, and the Hebrew of the Hebrews yearning 
for the salvation of Israel, would move him to deep sympathy 
with the Church of Rome; nor could his honest pride in his 
Roman franchise fail to be another motive to labor for the 
spiritual freedom of his fellow-citizens.. Regarding Rome 
solely from the classical point of view, we might be surprised 
—as many doubtless have felt surprise—at the perpetual ap- 
peal .to Jewish feelings and associations, and the perpetual 
contest with Jewish prejudices, which runs through the whole 
Epistle. But the readers of Horace and Juvenal are aware 
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how strong was the Jewish element in Roman society. We 
have already had occasion to notice the early propagation of 
Christianity among the Roman Jews; and we shall soon see 
Paul, on his first arrival at the ‘city, addressing himself as 
specially to them and meeting with the same obstinate un- 
belief, save from the few, as when he preached in the Eastern 
synagogues. Moreover, as if to anticipate the great usurpa- 
tion of the later Romish Church, this Christian society owed 
its foundation neither to St. Peter nor to any other Apostle, 
_ but appears, so to speak, as the spontaneous development of 
the Christian faith, introduced probably by the Jews who 
went up to the great Pentecost.’ It was natural that such a 
community should have within it a peculiar element of Juda- 
ism, needing the correction which the Apostle supplies in the 
wonderful arguments of the Epistle, and exciting the ardent 
interest on behalf of Israel which is no less conspicuous 
throughout it. But it is equally clear that there was a strong, 
and perhaps even more numerous Gentile element in the 
Church; an element, however, which seems to have been 
rather Greek than Roman. It may have been that foreigners 
resident in the capital had a tendency to gravitate toward 
one another, and that the Greeks, more familiar with the 
“peculiar people,” did not regard them with the same aver- 
sion as the Romans did: but, whatever the explanation, noth- 
ing is more certain than the apparent paradox, that the 
Church of Rome was Greek rather than Latin. A curious in- 
dication of the relative proportion, both of Jews to Gentiles, 
and of Greeks to Romans, in the Church, is furnished by the 
long list of names in the salutation at the end of the Epistle.’”° 
These names belong, for the most part, to the middle and low- 
er grades of society. Many of them are found in the colwm- 
baria of the freedmen and slaves of the early Roman empe- 
rors. It was among the less wealthy merchants and trades- 
men, among the petty officers of the army, among the slaves 
and freedmen of the imperial palace, “ those that are of Czesar’s 
household ” ’**— whether Jews or Greeks—that the Gospel 
would first find a footing. The intimate personal element in 
some of the salutations at once attests the presence of Hellen- 
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ist Jews, and adds another motive for St. Paul’s deep interest 
in the Roman Church :—“ Salute Andronicus and Junia, my 
kinsmen, and my fellow-prisoners, who are of note among the 
Apostles, who also were in Christ before me ;”—a graceful 
and affecting recognition of Christian pr ecedence..” Among 
Paul’s personal friends at Rome were now numbered Aquila 
and Priscilla, whose claims on the Apostle’s affection and the 
gratitude of all the Church were enhanced by some special 
danger that they had incurred for his sake (the cause, perhaps, 
of their having left Ephesus again for Rome),’* and whose - 
house, as at Ephesus, was the place of meeting of a Christian 
society, which Paul recognizes as a church.” We can not 
doubt that many conv erts, made by Paul himself and the oth- 
_er ministers. of the Gospel throughout the empire, were con- 
tinually converging to Rome, and adding to the vigor of the 
Church, which had by this time gained such distinction that 
“their faith was spoken of‘throughout the whole world.” **° 
This composition of the Church, and these personal relations 
of the Apostle to it, account for the peculiar tone which dis- 
tinguishes the Epistle to the Romans. While earnestly pray- 
ing that he might at length have a prosperous journey to come 
to them, as he had often proposed, that he might have some 
fruit among them, as among the other Gentiles— for, as the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, he was debtor both to the Greeks and 
the barbarians, to the wise and unwise, and was ready, to his 
utmost ability, to preach the Gospel at Rome also—he sup- 
plies the lack of his personal presence, and prepares for his 
coming by @ grand manifesto of the Gospel as the one salva- 
tion for all the classes that were gathered in the composite 
toman Church. “Tam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ; 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” *" That 
Gospel was invariably the announcement of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God, the Lord of men, who was made man, died, and 
was raised again, and whom his heralds present to the faith 
and obedience of mankind. Such a ejpvypa might be variously 
commended to different hearers. In speaking to the Roman 
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Church, St. Paul represents the chief value of it as consisting 
in the fact, that through it the righteousness of God, as a 
righteousness not for God only, but also for men, was reveal- 
ed. It is natural to ask what led him to choose and dwell 
upon this aspect of his proclamation of Jesus Christ. The 
following answers suggest themselves:—(1.) As he looked 
upon the condition of the Gentile world, with that coup d’ceil 
which the writing of a letter to the Roman Church was 
likely to suggest, he was struck by the awful wickedness, the 
utter. dissolution of moral ties, which has made that age infa- - 
mous. His own terrible summary” is well known to be con- 
firmed by other contemporary evidence. The profligacy which 
we shudder to read of was constantly under St. Paul’s eye. 
Along with the evil, he saw also the beginnings of God’s 
judgment upon it. He saw the miseries and disasters, begun 
and impending, which proved that God in heaven would not 
tolerate the unrighteousness of men. (2.) As he looked upon 
the condition of the Jewish people, he saw them claiming an 
exclusive righteousness, which, however, had manifestly no 
power to preserve them from being really unrighteous.  (3.) 
Might not the thought also occur to him, as a Roman citizen, © 
that the empire, which was now falling to pieces through un- 
“righteousness, had been built up by righteousness, by that 
love of order and that acknowledgment of rights which were 
the great endowment of the Reman people? Whether we 
_ lay any stress upon this or not, it seems clear that to one con- 
templating the world from St. Paul’s point of view, no thought 
would be so naturally suggested as that of the need of the 
true Righteousness for the two divisions of mankind. How 
heexpounds the truth, that God’s own righteousness was shown 
in Jesus Christ to be avighteousness which men might trust in— _ 
sinners though they were—and by trusting in it submit to it, 
and so receive it as to show forth the fruits of it in their own 
‘lives; how he declares the union of men with Christ as sub- 
sisting in the Divine idea and as realized by the power, of the 
Spirit,—may be seen in the Epistle itself. The remarkable 
exposition contained in ch. ix. x., xi., illustrates the personal 
character of St. Paul, ‘by showing the intense love for his na- 
ition which he retained through all his struggles with unbe- 
lieving Jews and Judaizing Christians, and by what hopes he 
reconciled himself to the thought of their unbelief and their 
punishment. Having spoken of this subject, he goes on to. 
exhibit in practical counsels the same love of Christian unity, 
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moderation, and gentleness, the same respect for social order, 
the same tenderness for weak consciences, and the same ex- 
pectation of the Lord’s coming, and confidence in the future, 
which appear more or less strongly in_all his letters. 

§ 16. The Epistle was sent by the hands of Phebe to 
Rome, on the eve of St. Paul’s departure for Jerusalem, which 
may be fixed about the end of February, as he was at Philip- 
pi at the Passover (March 27, a.p. 58). He was on the point 
of starting by sea for Syria, when the discovery of a Jewish 
plot to waylay him caused him to take the overland route by 
way of Macedonia.“ But his traveling companions from the 
various places he had visited—associated with him, probably, 
in the mission of carrying the contributions of their respect- 
ive churches—went on by sea to Troas, doubtless carrying 
the money with them.’ The resumption of the first person 
in the Acés indicates that Luke was the immediate companion 
of St. Paul; and the details of the voyage are given with such 
precision that we can fix the daily dates with high proba- 
bility.'’® 

The narrative of the Apostle’s voyage begins from Philippi, 
whence Paul sailed “after the days of unleavened bread,” that 
is, on the day following the eighth day of the feast (Tuesday, 
April 4th), and he reached Troas in five days (Saturday, - 
April 8th)."*° He had remained there a full seven days, when, 
on the return of the first day of the week (Sunday, April 16th), 
the disciples came together to break bread, and Paul preached 
to them, ready to depart on the morrow. Here we have one 
of the incidental notices—more valuable than any formal state- 
ment, because they show how regularly the custom was estab- 
lished—of those meetings of the Christians on the Lord’s Day 
for social converse and divine worship, which Pliny mentions 
as their only known institution.’ Unable, for the most part, 
to withdraw from the service of tieir masters during the day, 
they met cither—as Pliny tells us—before day-light, or, as on 
this occasion at Troas, after sunset. The congregation, like 
that of the first disciples at Jerusalem, met in an upper cham- 

-ber, where Paul—for the time was not come when utterances 
out of the abundance of the heart were measured by the min- 
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ute—continued his discourse till midnight, and was only then 
interrupted by an accident. A youth named Eutychus, who 
was sitting in the window, overpowered with drowsiness 
through the heat of the many lamps, fell down from the third 
story and was taken up dead. The miracle by which Paul re- 
stored him to life resembled in form those performed by EHli- 
jah and Elisha,’** while it again illustrated the compassionate 
saying of our Lord,—* The spirit indeed is willing, but t'¢ 
flesh 1s weak.” Returning to the upper chamber, witho..« 
waiting till the youth’s friends had the comfort of seeing lis 
full recovery (ver. 12), Paul broke bread and ate with the dis- 
ciples, and having talked with them till the break of day, dc- 
parted.’” ; : 

§ 17. To gain time for this protracted farewell, Paul had 
sent his companions before him to the ship, and, while they 
doubled the promontory of Lectum, he took the shorter rouie 
by land to join them at Assos, whence they crosssed to Mit, - 
lene (Monday, April 7th). Avoiding the windings of the 
coast, they sailed from Lesbos to Chios on the Tuesday, ail 
on the next day to Samos, whence crossing over to the main- 
land, they stayed at the promontory of Trogyllium, and reach: 
2d Miletus on Thursday, April 20th. Here they stopped, 
while Paul sent for the elders of the Church of Ephesus; for 
his direct course had carried him across the bay at the bot- 
tom of which that city lies; as the staying any time among 
his converts in Asia would have risked his purposed arrive] 
at Jerusalem by the day of Pentecost.’*” The distance le- 
tween Ephesus and Miletus being about forty miles, the inter- 


. val from the Thursday to the Sunday would give time for the 
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arrival of the elders, with whom Paul held solemn converse, 
as on the Sunday before at Troas (Sunday, April 23d). Ifis 
farewell discourse to them is one of his representative add- 
dresses. It may be ranked with the Epistles, and throws the 
same kind of light upon St. Paul’s apostolical relations to the 
churches. Like several of the Epistles, it is in great part an 


‘appeal to their memories of him and of his work. He revers 


to his labors in “serving the Lord” among them, and to the 
dangers he incurred from the plots of the Jews, and asserts 
emphatically the wreserve with which he had taught them. 
He tells them that he was receiving inspired warnings, as he 
advanced from city to city, of the bonds and afflictions await- 
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ing him at Jerusalem. It is interesting to observe that the 
Apostle felt it to be his duty to press on in spite of these 
warnings. Having formed his plan on good grounds and in 
the sight of God, he did not see in dangers which might even 
touch his life, however clearly set before him, reasons for 
changing it. Other arguments might move him from 2a fixed 
purpose—not danger. His one guiding principle was, to dis- 
charge the ministry which he had received of the Lord Je- 
sus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of God. Speaking to 
his present audience as to those whom he was seemg for the 
last time, he proceeds to exhort them with unusual earnest- 
ness and tenderness, and expresses in conclusion that anxiety 
as to practical industry and liberality which has been in- 
creasingly occupying his mind. His warnings of false teach- 
ers and heresies —“ the grievous wolves who would enter in 
among them,” and “the men of themselves that would arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after them” 
—anticipate the evils that we find rife at Ephesus, in the 
Epistles to Timothy and the Apocalypse. Finally, “he kneel- 
ed down and prayed with them all: and they all wept sore, 
and fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed him, sorrowing most of 
all for the words which he spake, that they should see his face 
no more, And they accompanied him to the ship.” 

§ 18. From this most affecting leave-taking the Apostle 
hastened on his voyage by the most direct course. Embark- 
ing immediately on the close of his address, he sailed straight 
to the island of Cos (Monday, April 24th), thence to Rhodes 
(Tuesday), and thence to Patara in Lycia (Wednesday), 


where, finding another ship bound direct for Pheenicia, he , 


went on board (Thursday, April 27th), and, sighting Cyprus 
on the left hand, arrived at Tyre, where the ship was to un- 
_load. The ordinary course of such a voyage would bring the 
Apostle to that ancient city on Sunday (April 30th); and an- 
other Lord’s Day was cheered by a welcome from certain dis- 
ciples, of whose existence in the city he seems not to have 


been’ aware, With them he spent a whole week, in tho — 


course of which the prophetic gifts poured out upon these 
Tyrian Christians were used to warn Paul against going on 


to Jerusalem." How, in that one week, the Apostle gained 
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the affection of these new-found brethren, was proved by the 
concourse in which, with their wives and children, they 
brought him and his company out of the city to the sea-shore, 
where all kneeled down together and prayed before the voy- 
agers went on board. : 
28 19. Supposing that, as at Troas and Miletus, Paul spent 
the Lord’s Day with the Tyrian Christians, his voyage to Ptol- 
emais (Acre) would occupy the Monday, and his one day’s 
stay there with the brethren, the Tuesday (May 9). On the 
following day Paul and his company proceeded, apparently 
by land, to Caesarea, and took up their abode with “Philip 
the Evangelist, one of the Seven,” a description which doubt- 
less refers to those who are usually called Deacons.’ The 
four virgin daughters of Philip prophesied, probably repeat- 
ing former warnings, which were now most plainly uttered by 
Agabus, whom we have already seen predicting the famine 
in the reign of Claudius.’** This prophet came down from 
Jerusalem to Czesarea, apparently for the express purpose of 
staying Paul’s course. Imitating the symbolic methods oi 
the ancient prophets, he bound his own hands and feet with 
Paul’s girdle, declaring, in the name of the Spirit, that the 
Jews at Jerusalem would even thus bind the owner of that 
girdle, and deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles. Upon 
hearing this, even St. Paul’s own companions joined in the en- 
treaties of the brethren of Czesarea, that he would not go up 
to Jerusalem. The Evangelist, who tells us of this final ap- 
peal in which he himself joined, thus records its issue:— 
“Then Paul answered, What mean ye to weep and to break 
mine heart? For I am ready, not to be bound only, but also 
to die at Jerusalem for the name ot the Lord Jesus. And 
when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, The will 
of the Lerd be done.” '** So, after a stay of several days at 
Cesarea, they packed up their little baggage, and went up, 
doubtless on foot, by the usual road to Jerusalem,’*® accom- 


with the prophetic knowledge of Paul’s 
coming dangers, would naturally add 
their own entreaties that he would 
avoid the danger. The fuller narra- 
tive of the similar scene at Caesarea 
(vy. 10-14) puts the matter in its true 
light. 
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panied by an aged disciple of Cyprus, name Mnason, who had 
offered them a lodging in the crowded city. 

§ 20. This fifth visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem since his con- 
version is the last of which we have any certain record. The 
state of the city, thronged with the excited multitudes who 
had come up to the Feast of Pentecost, might well recall to 
him, not only the warnings that had encountered him at every 
step, but the deed of blood in which he himself, twenty-five 
years before, had played the part for which he never ceased 
to feel remorse.’ He was welcomed with joy by the brethren, 
and on the following day (Thursday, May 18th) he had an 
interview with James and all the elders of the Church, to 
whom “he declared particularly what things God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry.” *’ . Among those things, 
besides the spiritual fruits which he had raised, the temporal 
fruits of charity which he had gathered in return for his poor 
Jewish brethren would naturally find a place, and we may as- 
sume that Paul and his delegated companions handed over 
the contributions from the respective churches. But St. 
Luke passes over this incident, to relate the events that led to 
the Apostle’s apprehension; and, indeed, concern for his char- 
acter and safety seems to have been the thought uppermost 
in the minds of the brethren. For the great crisis had now 
come in the relations between the spirit of Judaism and the 
Apostle of the Gentiles; nor was it only from the unconverted 
Jews that the danger threatened. The Jewish Christians, 
whether resident at Jerusalem or present at the feast, now 
amounted to “ many thousands,” but their understanding of 
the Gospel had not kept pace with their numbers: they were 
“all zealous of the law.” To them, and to the unconverted 
Jews, Paul was known as one who had taught with pre-emi- 
. nent boldness that a way into God’s favor was opened to the 
Gentiles, and that this way did not lie through the door of 
the Jewish Law. He had founded numerous and important 
communities, composed of Jews and Gentiles together, which 
stood simply on the name of Jesus Christ apart from cireum- 
cision and the observance of the Law. He had thus roused 
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against himself the bitter enmity of that unfathomable Jewish 
pride, which was almost as strong in some of those who had 
professed the faith of Jesus as in their unconverted brethren. 
This enmity had for years been vexing both body and soul of 
the Apostle. He had no rest from its persecutions; and his 
joy in proclaiming the free grace of God to the world was 
mixed with a constant sorrow that in so doing he was held to. 
be disloyal to the calling of his fathers. He had now come 
to Jerusalem “ready- to die for the name of the Lord Jesus,” 
but he had come expressly to: prove himself a faithful Jew, 
and this purpose emerges at every point of the history. His 
brethren at Jerusalem now suggest to him a mode of accom- 
plishing this object. While glorifying God for the work 
which had been done among the Gentiles, they do not conceal 
from Paul that the calumnies against him have gained belief 
among the Jewish Christians. The specific charge was, not 
simply that he kept Gentile believers free from the yoke of 
the Law—for this was in accordance with the decision of the 
Jewish Church itself—but that “he taught all the Jews 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that they ought 
not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after the 
customs.” To refute this charge, there was a practical op- 
portunity. 

Four men connected with the Church had bound them- 
selves, as we have seen Paul himself doing, by a temporary 
Nazarite vow, and their purification upon the completion of 
the vow was at hand. This ceremony involved a considera- 
ble expense for the offerings to be presented in the Tem- 
ple;*** andit was a meritorious act to provide these offer-. 
ings for the poorer Nazarites. St. Paul was requested to put 
himself under the vow with the other four, and to supply the 
cost of the offerings. He at once accepted the proposal, and 
on the next day, having performed some ceremony which im- 
plied the adoption of the vow, he went: into the Temple, an- 
nouncing that the due offerings of each Nazarite were about 
to be presented, and the period of the vow terminated,” a 
process which would occupy seven days (Friday, May 19). 

The week was almost accomplished, when certain Jews 
from Asia, probably some of Paul’s old antagonists at Ephe- 
sus, recognized him in the Temple. They had already seen 
with him in the city Trophimus, an Ephesian Greek, whom 
they chose to think that Paul had brought into the Temple. 
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So they roused a tumult among the people, and set upon Paul 
with the cry :—“ Men of Israel help! This is the man that 
teacheth all men everywhere against the people, and the law, 
and this place: and further, brought Greeks also into the 
temple, and hath polluted this holy place!” The whole city 
was raised: the people rushed together to the T mple, and, 
unwilling to defile it with blood, dragged Paul out from the 
court of the women into the outer court, the doors being im- 
mediately shut by the Levitical guard of the Temple.’ The 
Apostle’s career would have been ended by a process more 
summary than that of Stephen, had not the alarming tidings 
been carried to the tribune in command of the Roman co- 
hort” stationed in the fort Antonia, that all Jerusalem was 
in an uproar. Calling out a body of soldiers and centurions, 
he ran down into the Temple court, and at his appearance 
Paul’s assailants stayed their blows. Having bound Paul 
with two chains, which fastened cach of his arms to a soldier, 
and being unable to learn from the people’s confused cries 
who he was and what he had done, he ordered him to be ear- 
ried into the fort; but, on reaching the stairs, such a rush 
was made by the disappointed mob after their victim, that 
Paul had to be borne in the soldier’s arms.*” 

This whole scene, and the vigorous measures of the trib- 
une, will be better understood in their connection with the 
existing state of Juda. The energetic but cruel government 
of Felix had goaded the disaffected Jews to desperation. In 
the preceding year (A.p. 57), the high-priest Jonathan had 
been murdered in the Temple; an act followed by the or- 
ganization of the bands of terrorists called Sicarij or Assas- 
sins. Next after this murder, Josephus relates the appear- 
ance of an Egyptian impostor, who led out 4000 of these As- 
sassins into the Desert,’”* and, returning at the head of 30,000 
men, whom he had deluded into the belief that he was the 
Messiah, and that he would restore the kingdom to Judah, he 
encamped on the Mount of Olives, threatening to overpower 
the Roman garrison, and promising that the walls of Jerusa- 
lem should fall down. He was attacked by Felix, and his 
followers dispersed or slain, the Egyptian himself escaping.” 
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The idea now occurred to Lysias that Paul was this Egyp- 
tian, and great was his surprise when his prisoner, just as 
they reached the entrance to the castle, addressed him in 
Greek, asking leave to speak with him. Paul removed his 
suspicion by telling him who he was:—“I am a Jew of Tar- 
sus, in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city ; and, I beseech thee, 
suffer me to speak unto the people.” The permission was 
granted, and Paul, standing on the stairs, and having with a 
sign of his hand gained the silent attention of the people, be- 
gan to address them: “Men, brethren, and fathers, hear ye 
my defense now made unto you.” As soon as they heard 
that he spoke in Hebrew, that is, in the then current Aramaic 
dialect of Palestine, the silence became the more profound, 
and Paul had at length the opportunity, to gain which was 
one motive of his pressing on to Jerusalem, of addressing the 
angry Jews in his own justification.” His defense consists 
of a simple historical statement of the events of his own life, 
as a Jew,—born indeed at Tarsus, yet “ brought up in this 
city at the feet of Gamaliel, taught according to the perfect 
manner of the law of the fathers, and zealous toward God, as 
ye all are this day.”** How he had proved that zeal as a 
persecutor of the Christians, the high-priest and all the eld- 
ers could bear him witness. He had been manifestly arrest- 
ed in that course by the vision of Jesus of Nazareth, on the 
way to Damascus. We have already compared this with the 
other narratives of his conversion; but here we should ob- 
serve how the present purpose of the Apostle explains what 
is special in this address. The great point is, that his course 
was changed by a direct operation upon his spirit from with- 
out, and not by the gradual influence of other minds upon 
his. Incidentally, we may see a reason for the admission that 
his companions “heard not the voice of him that spake to 
me” in the fact that some of them, not: believing in Jesus 
with their former leader, may have been living at Jerusalem, 
and possibly present among the audience. Hence, too, he 
mentions that Ananias, who interpreted the will of the Lord 
to him more fully at Damascus, was a devout man according 
to the Law, having a good report of all the Jews which dwelt 
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there, and that he made his communication in the name of 
Jehovah, the God of Israel. In the same spirit, he proceeds 
to relate that the next great revelation, that by which he re- 
ceived his full commission, was made to him as he was pray- 
ing in the Temple, which he was falsely charged with pro- 
faning. There it was that, while he would gladly have/’pro- 
longed his ministry at Jerusalem, he received the divine 
warning to make haste and depart, for they would not re- 
ecive his testimony. He repeats to his hearers the argument 
which he had pleaded with the Lord himself—their knowl- 
edge of his persecution of the Christians and his consent to 
Stephen’s death—as a reason why his testimony should be 
impressive at Jerusalem above all other places: but only to 
receive now the confirmation of the answer given to him then. 
The Lord had said, “ Depart, for I will send thee far hence 
unto the Gentiles ;”’—and no sooner had he reached this 
point, than the storm of animosity burst forth anew. “They 
gave him audience unto this word :” — they could bear the 
name of the Nazarene, though they despised it; but the 
thought of that free declaration of God’s grace to: the Gen- 
tiles, of which Paul was known to be the herald, stung them 
to fury: they lifted up their voices, and said—‘“ Away with 
such a fellow from the earth: for it is not fit that he should 
live!” . Their cries were accompanied with frantic gestures ; 
they cast off their clothes, as if to stone Paul, and threw dust 
into the air;* and the tribune, ignorant of the language in 
which Paul had spoken, could only suppose that he had given 
some strong ground for such indignant fury. To learn what 
this was, he brought him into the castle, and commanded 
him to be examined by scourging. The soldiers were already 
binding him with thongs to the post, when Paul calmly ask- 
ed the centurion in command, “ Is it lawful for you to scourge 
©’ man that is a Roman and uncondemned?” The warning 
was forthwith carried by the centurion to the tribune, who, 
hastening to learn the truth-from Paul, was more and more 
surprised to hear that the prisoner, on whom he’ had already 
inflicted the indignity of chains, was free-born, while he him- 
self—doubtless as an imperial freedman, had ee obtained 
the franchise for a large sum.” 

Having now learned that the question at issue regarded 
the Jewish religion, the tribune summoned the chief priests 
and Sanhedrim to meet on the following soles when, having 
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loosed Paul from his bonds, he placed him before them. We 
need not suppose that this was a regular legal proceeding. 
If, on the one hand, the commandant of the garrison had no 
power to convoke the Sanhedrim, on the other hand, he would 
not give up a Roman citizen to their judgment. . As it was, 
the affair ended in confusion, and with no semblance of a ju- 
dicial termination. St. Paul appears to have been put upon 
his defense; and, with the peculiar habit, mentioned else- 
where also, of looking steadily when about to speak,” he be- 
gan to say— Men and brethren, I have lived in all good con- 
science ”—or, to give the full force of the original,” “I have 
lived a conscientiously loyal life unto God, until this day,’— 
when a scene was enacted which is most interesting in a 
historical as well as a personal point of view. pees 
ANANIAS, who presided over the Sanhedrim as high-priest, 
had been appointed to that office by Herod, king of Chalcis, 
in A.pD. 48. In a.p. 52 he was sent to Rome by the prefect 
Ummidius Quadratus, to answer before Claudius on a charge 
of oppression brought against him by the Samaritans.*” The 
result is doubtful; but the best solution seems to be that 
Ananias was not formally deposed, but as, during his suspen- 
sion, Jonathan had been appointed in his place, the latter had 
continued to exercise the office till his murder by the Sicarii 
in A.p.57, when Ananias resumed his functions. The high- 
priest’s character for violence and lawlessness*” suggests 
that a guilty conscience assumed the guise of zeal against 
blasphemy, when he at once interrupted Paul by ordering the 
by-standers to smite him on the mouth. ‘God shall smite 
thee, thou whited: wall!” exclaimed the Apostle; “for sit- 
test thou to judge me after the law, and commandest me to 
be smitten contrary to the law?”*”* The by-standers, who 
seem to have hesitated to execute the high-priest’s hasty 
order, now remonstrated with the Apostle, “Revilest thou 
God’s high-priest ?” The apology of Paul, while proving his 
respect for the Law and its dignitaries, and his readiness to 
“vender honor to whom honor was due, and custom to whom 
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custom,” has suggested the dilemma, How could he have 
been ignorant of the person and office of Ananias, who had 
been so long high-priest, and who was now conspicuous by 
his place and dress ? how, if ignorant, could he have uttered 
a prophecy which was soon so strikingly fulfilled? An ex- 
planation, both natural in itself and agreeable to the grammar 
of the Greek text is, that Paul said, “I wist not, brethren, 
that i¢ was the high-priest [who spoke]: for it is written, 
Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people :”’—that, 
with his attention absorbed in his own thoughts, and also, it 
_ may*be, from that defective sight, which some regard as his 
“thorn in the flesh,” he heard the command, without noticing 
the quarter from which it came, and uttered a rebuke equally 
applicable to any member of that synod of judges who was 
guilty of such injustice. His indignation itself has been ob- 
jected to on moral grounds, and even St. Jerome draws an 
unfavorable contrast between the vehemence of the Apostle 
and the meekness of his Master. But that Master has set the 
example of a righteous indignation in denouncing these very 
rulers; and his own Gomparison of them to “ whited sepul- 
chres ” suggested the Apostle’s image of a wall whose fresh- 
whitened surface concealed the rottenness which was totter- 
ing to its fall. On each of the many such hypocrites who sat 
before him, the Apostle might well denounce the doom, “ God 
shall smite thee ;” and there is no difficulty in regarding the 
special fitness of his words to Ananias—who was deposed, 
by Felix and afterward murdered by the Sicarii—as one of 
the innumerable examples of unconscious prophecy. 

It would seem that the high-priest’s violence provoked re- 
monstrances in the Sanhedrim itself; for so can we best cx 
plain the division which Paul perceived between the Saddu 
cees and Pharisees. Seeing all chance of a fair hearing gone, 
he used this opportunity in a way for which he has again been 
censured on moral grounds. Those who are so keen to detect 
a disingenuous artifice, in the division which Paul’s profession 
of faith stirred up, might have given him credit for consider- 
ing the result of his open identification with the Pharisees, 
which assuredly brought him no permanent advantage. This 
is an argumentum ad hominem; but the true solution is to 
be found in the spirit of Paul’s whole conduct during his visit 
to Jerusalem. He had not come thither to escape out of the 
way of danger; but, at the risk of bonds and death, to recon- 
cile the sincere Jews, if possible, to the Gospel as the fulfill- 
ment of the Law. He desired to prove himself a faithful Is. . 
raelite by his very testimony to Him whom God had raised 
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from the dead. Both these objects might naturally be pro- 
moted by an appeal to the nobler professions of the Pharisees, 
whose creed, as distinguished from that of the Sadducees, was 
still, as it had ever been, his own. Of that creed, faith in the 
risen Lord was the true fulfillment. “He wished to lead his 
brother Pharisees into a deeper and more living apprehension 
of their own faith; and seeing now the hopelessness of gain- 
ing over the Sadducees, he made a last appeal to the party of 
which there remained any hope. In the same honest spirit in 
which, on the previous day, he had declared his zeal for the 
Law, as a point of contact with his zealous countrymen, he 
now proclaimed his faith in the resurrection as the common 
ground on which he invited the Pharisees to join him; and 
those who object to the first clause of his speech should re- 
member that its true force lies in the last clause :—“ Men and 
brethren, I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee: of the hope 
and resurrection of the dead I am called in question.” ** This 
view is fully confirmed by Paul’s own allusion to the present 
scene in his defense before Felix, when he appealed to the 
Jews themselves to say whether they had found any offense 
in him as he stood before the Sanhedrim, “ except for this one 
voice, which I cried standing among them, Touching the res- 
urrection of the dead I am ealled in question by you this 
day.”** This is no apology for haste in uttering that ery, 
but the deliberate repetition of what he knew to be the true 
ground of the charge against him, just as he again told the 
Jews at Rome, “For the hope of Israel 1 am bound with this 
chain.” 7° . 

Paul’s profession of faith caused dissension in the council, 
the Scribes of the Pharisees’ party going so far as not only 
to declare him guiltless, but to renew the former suggestion 
of Gamaliel,—< What if a spirit or an angel hath spoken to 
him?” The tumult grew, till the tribune, fearing lest 
Paul should be torn asunder by them, sent the soldiers down 
to bring him back to the castle by force. In the night, after 
this agitating day, the Apostle was comforted by another 
vision of the Lord, who stood by him and said, “ Be of good 
cheer, Paul: for as thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so 
must thou bear witness also at Rome.””” So, then, he was 
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to be guided by that unerring Hand, though by a path he 
had. not proposed, to the goal he had so much desired; and 


_ we can understand the calmness which this assurance gave 


him amid the trials, imprisonment and shipwreck of the next 
two years. ; 
His enemies, meanwhile, alarmed doubtless at the indecis- 
ion of the Sanhedrim, resolved to end his course then and 
there.”* The day had no sooner dawned than more than 
forty Jews bound themselves under a great curse, that they 
would eat nothing till they had slain Paul; and, going to the 
chief priests and elders, they desired them to ask the tribune 
to brmg Paul again before the Sanhedrim on the morrow, 
when they would fall upon him and kill him. The plot be- 
came known to Paul’s sister’s son, who obtained admission to 
the castle to see his uncle, and, by his direction, informed the 
tribune of it privately. The latter having charged the young 
man to keep his secret, took instant measures to send Paul 
away by night under a sufficient guard. The morning saw 
him safe at Antipatris, beyond all danger of an ambush: so 
the legionaries returned to Jerusalem, and the cavalry alone 
brought him the same day to Cxesarea. With him a letter 
was sent from the tribune to the procurator Felix, explaining 
the case, informing him that the prisoner was a Roman citi- 
zen, and guiltless of any thing deserving death or bonds, and 
promising that Paul’s accusers should follow him to Czsa- 
rea.” From this letter we learn that the tribune was called 
Claudius Lysias, a name worthy to rank, for the fairness, en- 
ergy and prudence of his dealings with St. Paul, among those 
soldiers who have made their profession honorable in the 
pages of the New Testament. 
Antonius (who is also called Claudius) Felix, was an impe- 
rial freedman like Lysias; but, as we have already seen, a 
man of avery different character; and the mean vices, which 
he joined to his cruelty and arrogance, may be clearly seen 
in the few graphic touches in which Luke relates the procu- 
rator’s treatment of the Apostle. For the present, he was 
content to ask Paul of what province he was; and, being an- 
swered, of Cilicia, he promised him a hearing as soon as his 
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accusers should arrive. Meanwhile, he ordered the prisoner 
to be kept—chained probably to a soldier—in the govern- 
ment-house, which had been the palace (pratoriwm) of Herod 
the Great.?” 

§ 21. St. Paul was henceforth, to the end of the period em- 
‘braced in the Acts, in Roman custody. This custody was in 
fact a protection to him, without which he would have fallen 
a victim to the animosity of the Jews. He seems to have 
been treated throughout with humanity and consideration. 
His own attitude toward Roman magistrates was invariably 
that of a respectful but independent citizen; and while’ his 
franchise secured him from open injustice, his character and 
conduct could not fail to win him the good-will of those into 
whose hands he came.. Even Felix, convinced of the justice © 
of the cause, and influenced by his Jewish wife Drusilla, 
treated him with consideration; but he showed at once his 
arbitrary character and that “ servile ingeniwm” with which 
Tacitus has branded him, by keeping Paul a prisoner im the 
hope of obtaining a byibs for his release.» Five days after 
Paul’s arrival at Caesarea, and just twelve since he had reach- 
ed Jerusalem,” Ananias ‘and the elders came down to Czsa- 
rea, with a certain orator named Tertullus.” There is searce- 
ly a more striking contrast in the records of oratory than 
that between the fulsome harangue of this hired advocate and 
the manly simplicity of St. Paul’s defense. After addressmg 
the governor with flattery which Ielix must have felt to be 
bitter satire, Tertullus changes his tone to rank abuse when 
he comes to speak of Paul, showing exactly the light in 
which he was regarded by the fanatical Jews. He is a pesti- 
‘lent fellow (roc); he stirs up divisions among the Jews 
throughout the world; he is a ringleader of the sect (or here- 
sy, Bea). of the Nazarenes: his last offense had been an 
attempt to profane the Temple: and the orator complains — 
that, when they would have judged him according to their 
law, the tribune Lysias had taken him violently out of their 
hands, commanding his accusers to appear before Felix, who 
might now examine them, and learn the charges they pre- 
ferred.?° When the assenting clamor of the Jews had 
ceased, and the governor had beckoned to Paul to speak, he 


29 Acts xxiii. 31-35. | 222\Ve have scen the custom of em- 

1 Acts xxiv. 1, 11: Tuesday, May| ploying such professional advocates 
30th, according to Mr. Lewin.’ The| before the Roman tribunals, in ‘the 
second passage confirms Panl’s ar-| pleadings of Nicolaus Damaséerins 
rival at Jerusalem just before the| on behalf of WWerod and Archelaus. 
Leniecost. 22s NCtS ANd. 
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expressed his pleasure in making his defense before one who 
had been “ for many years a judge unto this nation.”** It 
was only twelve days since he had come up to Jerusalem to 
worship ; and with that simple object all his conduct there 
had been consistent. “They neither found me in the Temple 
disputing with any man, neither raising up the people, neither 
in the synagogues, nor in the city: neither can they prove 
the things whereof they now accuse me.” He admits and 
glories in the charge of being a leader of what they called 
the Nazarene sect; for so he best preserved the religion of 
his nation :—* This I confess unto thee, after the way which 
they call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers :”—and 
he again appeals to that hope, which cvcn they allowed, of a 
resurrection of the dead. Because of this hope, he once 
more protests, he exercised himself to haye always a con- 
science void of offense toward God and man. Acting upon 
such motives he had returned to Jerusalem, after an absence 
of several years,2° bringing alms and offerings to his nation. - 
He had not even entered the Temple without being first puri- 
fied, and there was no multitude nor tumult about him when 
the Jews of Asia found him there. They were absent, who 
ought to have been there if they had any charge to make; 
but to the Jewish rulers, who were present, he boldly appeals 
whether his sole offense was not that profession of faith in 
the resurrection which he had made before the council. 
Felix saw the truth of Paul’s case the more clearly as he 
had acquired a pretty exact knowledge of Christianity, which 
had gained its first Gentile converts among the troops sta- 
tioned at Cesarea.”** Unwilling, however, to offend the Jews , 
by at once setting the Apostle free, he made an excuse for — 
postponing the hearing till the arrival of the tribune Lysias, 
committing Paul to the custody of a centurion, with orders 
to grant him ev ery indulgence and the society of his friends. 
Among those friends, besides Luke and Aristar chus, and the. 
family of Philip the deacon, may have been Cornelius, the 
centurion, whom Peter had received into the Church, as the 
first Gentile convert, in that very garrison in which Paul was 


24 Acts xxiy. 10. Felix had been! Jewish causes, to which Paul ap- 
appointed in a.p. 52; and the six. peals. 
years’, interval might well be de-) ? Acts xxiv. 17: 00 ér@p 0& wAeud- 
scribed as é« wo\\@y érHy, in compar-| vw». It was four years, or four and 
ison with the ordinary duration of a half, since his last visit in a.p. 53 
the procuratorship. At all events | or 54, 
the period was long enough to have | 6 Acts xxiv. 22: axptBéarepor 
given Festus that familiarity with | ewe ra zepe THe OOov: comp. Acts x. 
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now in a centurion’s custody. It seems to have been to grat- 
ify the curiosity of his Jewish wife Drusilla, the daughter of 
Herod Agrippa. L, that, on his return to Ceesarea after an ab- 
_ sence, Felix again sent for Paul, to hear him concerning the 
=", faith-in Christ. But the Apostle, who could at the proper 
time discourse with the most powerful arguments concerning 
Christian doctrine, now saw before him only the vrolent and 
unjust governor, with the paramour whom he had seduced 
from her husband Azizus, king of Emesa; and he reasoned 
o* righteousness, temperance and judgment to come. A li- 
centious Roman officer, with a brother able to protect him at 
the imperial court, was not the man to be easily alarmed ; but 
a more mighty force even than his dread of Ceesar assailed his 
conscience; and he only retained the self-destructive power 
of warding off repentance by delay. “Felix trembied, and 
answered, Go thy way for this time; when I have a conven- 
ient season, I will call for thee.” It is a trite comment, that 
the convenient season never came; but the truth was worse 
than this. Felix often sent for Paul, and communed with him 
during the two years of his detention, but with no higher ob- 
ject than the sordid hope of being bribed to free him. 

In the following year, the city of Caesarea, where Paul was 
thus kept a prisoner, was the scene of one of the frequent and 
frightful tumults between the Jews and the Syrian Greeks, 
A.D. 59. Felix was denounced to the emperor for either or- 
dering or conniving at a massacre of the Jews, and he was re- 
called tosanswer for his conduct at the same time that Domi- 
tius Corbulo succeeded Ummidius Quadratus as prefect of Syr- 
ia. This was two full years after the beginning of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment in May, a.p. 58, and Porctus Festus, who ac- 
» companied Corbulo as procurator cf Judea, would reach his 

destination about July, a.p. 60.%" How the arrival of the new 
governor obtained for Paul the hearing which Felix had so 
long postponed, and how the Apostle’s appeal to Cesar led to 
his i imprisonment at Rome, will be related in the next chapter. 


7 This, as we have already had occasion to observe, is one of the best as- 
certained dates in the life of St. Paul; since it is clear that Festus held the 
government for two years, and that Albinus succeeded him in a.p. 62. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. : 


ST. PAUL’S FIRST IMPRISONMENT AT ROME. FROM IlIS ITEARING 
BEFORE FESTUS TO IIS RELEASE—A.D. 60-68. 


§ 1. Results of St. Paul’s Imprisonment at Casarea—Arrival of Porcrus: 
Festus as Procurator — Paul's first hearing — He appeals to’ Cesar. 
§ 2. Arrival of Agrippa and Bernice—Paul’s Defense before Agrippa— 
Decision to send him to Rome. § 8. The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Pauwl—Minute truthfulness of the narrative, as tested by recent investi- 
gations. § 4. Routes of maritime traffic—Paul’s embarkation under 
the charge of Juliuns—His companions, Aristarchus and TuKe—The 
voyage commenced toward autumn. _§ 5. Intended course of the ship— 
Cesarea to Sidaon—Adverse winds—Voyage to M/yra—Transference to 
the ship of Alexandria. § 6. From Cnidus into the open sea, then wn- 
der the lee of Crete—Iair Havens—The season of navigation past—Un- 
heeded warning of St. Panl—Attempt to run for Port Phenix.  § 7. 
The ship caught in a typhoon (J2uroclydon) — Clauda — Preparations 
against the storm—Undergirding—TVhe Syrtes—The ship drifts on the 
starboard tack—Her conrse and rate. § 8. The fortnight’s drift in 
Adria—St. Paul’s vision in the night—Promise of escape. § 9. Signs 
of land—Anchoring during the night—Paul’s last cncouragement— 
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The dawn of day. § 10. Position of the ship in St. Puul’s Bay, Malta— 
Running her on shore—The shipwreck and escape—St. Paul’s former , 
shipwrecks—His use of nautical images. § 11. The island of Mrrira 
(Malta): its people, and its primate Publius—-Reception and miracles 
of St. Paul—He spends here the three winter months. § 12. Voyage 
from Malta, in the ‘‘Castor and Pollux,” to Syracuse, Rhegium and 
Puteoli Journey by land to Rome—The Christians meet Paul at Appit 
Forum and the Three Taverns. _§ 13. Paul delivered to the Pretorian 
* prefect, Burrus—His condition as a prisoner in the Pretorium—His 
two conferences with the Jews—-Their rejection of the Gospel, terminat- 
ing the first stage in the history of its foundation—Prophecy of their 
- future restoration in the Epistle to the Romans—Paul preaches to the 
Gentiles—Conclusion of the Acts. § 14. St. Paul’s two years’ impris- 
onment at Rome—Causes for the delay of his trial—His labors and 
i converts—Progress of the Gospel at Rome—His companions during his 
- _ imprisonment: Luke, Aristarchus, Epaphras, Timothy, Mark, Demas, 
~ and Tychicns. §.15.. Four Epistles written by St. Paul from Rome— 
Colossians, Philemon, and Jephesians, at the same time, and somewhat 
earlier than Philippians. § 16. The Church at Cotossa, and the £:pis- 
tle to the Colossians—Corruptions from Judaism, angel-worship, and 
asceticism—The supreme headship of Christ. § 17. Onesimus and 
PuitemMon—Paul’s Kpistle to Philemon—His teaching concerning slay- 
ery. § 18..LPhe Lpistle to the Ephesians—Points in common with Colos- 
sians—Its special and sublime teaching. § 19. The Wpistle to the Phi- 
lippians — Paul’s prospects at this time: his danger, resignation, and 
hope—Changes at Rome: Burrus, Seneca, Poppaesa—Probable acquittal 
and release of the Apostle—Theory of a single imprisonment disproved. 
§ 20. The Epistle to the Hebrews written at the close of Paul’s first im- 
prisonment—lInternal proofs of Pauline authorship— Allusions to the 
persecution by Ananus in Judaa—The martyrdom of St. James—Indi- 
cations of time and place, and of the writer’s conditions and intentions 
—The writer is contemplating a visit to Jerusalem. 


1. Tue whole career of the Apostle Paul is an illustration 

of that special providence of which he himself was assured by 

‘a series of divine revelations. Many an outburst of indigna- 
tion has been provoked by the sordid injustice which kept 
him in prison for two years; many a sigh of regret upon 
reading the sentence, “This man might have been set at lib- 
erty, if he had not appealed to Cesar.” * But, as Paul’s 
transference to Rome as a prisoner “fell out for the further- 
ance of the Gospel” at the very centre of Roman power,’ so 
his detention in Roman custody at Czsarea proved his pro- 
tection not only from the murderous plots of the Jews, but 
from the bloody conflict between them and the Syrian Grecks 
in the very city where he was confined (a.p. 59). Nor is this 
the only reason that can be discovered for an interruption of 
two whole years in the last part of the Apostle’s life. “As 
Paul might need the repose of preparation in Arabia, before 


1 Acts xxvi. 32. 2 Phil. 1. 12-14. 
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he entered on his career, so his prison at Ceesarea might be 
consecrated to the calm meditation, the less interrupted 
prayer, which resulted in a deeper experience and knowledge 
of the power of the Gospel. Nor need we assume that his 
active exertions for others were entirely suspended. ‘The 
care of all the churches’ might still be resting on him; many 
messages, and even letters, of which we know nothing, may 
have been sent from Cesarea to brethren at a distance. And 
a plausible conjecture fixes this period and place for the 
writing of Luke’s Gospel under the superintendence of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles.” ° : 

At length the great Corbulo succeeded Ummidius Quadra- 
tus as prefect of Syria; and Felix, having been sent to Rome 
to answer the complaints of the Jews and Samaritans, was 
succeeded by Porcius Frstus, whose arrival may be placed 
about the midsummer of a.p. 60." The procurator gave an 
earnest of his honest vigor by going up from Cesarea to 
Jerusalem three days after his arrival.° A new governor,- 
anxious to gain favor with his subjects, was naturally assailed 
with petitions; and so Festus was now met by the chief 
priests and elders with urgent informations and demands for 
judgment against Paul. They entreated as a favor that Fes- 
tus would send for him to Jerusalem, while they had laid an 
ambush to kill him on the way. Festus, without seeing 
through their plot, defeated it by keeping to his duty as 
a magistrate:—“It is not the manner of the Romans to de- 
liver any man to die, before that he which is accused have the 
accusers face to face, and have license to answer for himself 
concerning the crime laid against him.”’ So he told them 
that Paul should be kept at Czesarea, whither he ordered the 
accusers to accompany him.*® He returned thither after ten 
days, and on the next day Paul was placed before the tribu- 
nal. The charges brought against him by the Jews from 
Jerusalem were many and grevious according to their law; 
but they were unable to prove them; and Paul was content 
to protest his innocence, “ Neither against the law of the Jews, 
neither against the temple, nor yet against Cesar, have I of- 
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3 Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii. p. 
354. Some have even supposed that 
the Epistles of ‘‘ Paul the prisoner ”— 
those to the Kphesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon —were written from 
Cesarea ; but internal evidence clear- 
ly refers them to Rome. 

*To remedy the abuse of newly- 
appointed prefects lingering at Rome, 





an imperial edict had ordered them 
to set out before the 15th of April. 
A procurator generally accompanied 
his prefect, and the voyage to Syria 
occupied about three months (Lewin, 
TAS): ° Acts xxv. 1. 

° Acts xxv. 2,15. iveddvicay... 
airobpevor kar abrov Oikny. 

T Acts xxv. 16, - * ‘Acts xxv. 5. 
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fended any thing at all.’° The governor, fresh from Rome, 
and ignorant apparently of the interest which Christianity 
had excited even there, was surprised to hear nothing of the 
charges he had expected; but that, as he contemptuously tells 
Agrippa, they had certain questions against him of their own 
superstition, and of one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul 
affirmed to be alive—an incidental’ proof of what we have 
seen before, that the controversy between Paul and his ac- 
cusers turned upon the resurrection.” 

This theological complexion of the case gave Festus an ex- 
cuse for the proposal, which he really made in order to grati- 
fy the Jews, when he asked Paul whether he would go to 
Jerusalem and there be judged before him of these matters. 
Enough: had transpired already of the murderous plots of the 
Jews to put the Apostle on his guard; and he had in his 
power a certain means of averting the danger of the govern- 
or’s compliance—the Cesarem appello—which was the ulti- 
mate safeguard of the Roman citizen. We can not but sup- 
pose that a sudden inspiration opened his eyes to the path by 
which he might be carried to the long-desired goal of his 
hopes at Rome. Once more, as at Philippi and in the An- 
tonia, he asserts his rights with a dignified composure, which 
rebuked the judge’s “vacillation and reminded him of his 
limited power :—“ I stand at Cesar’s judgment-seat, where I 
ought to be judged: to the Jews have I done no wrong, as 
thow very well knowest. For if I be an offender, or have 
committed any thing worthy of death, Z refuse not to die: 
but if there be none of these things whoreot they accuse me, 
I APPEAL unTO Cx. 


no man may deliver me unto them. 
These two bold words, uttered by a Roman citizen, 
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SAR. 
° Acts xxv. 6-8. ° . 
Acts xxv. 18, 19. From St. 


Paul’s own 
his appeal (Acts xxviii. 18, 19) we 
may gather that his defense, and 
especially his vindication of the resur- 
rection, called forth a 


-threatened—as in the case of Jesus 
before Pilate—to overbear the ecx- 
pressed intention of the procurator to 
let him go (ver. 18). ‘* But when the 
Jews spake against it, I was con- 
strained to appeal unto Cesar.’ 

"Kaicapa éxucadovpat, the ae 
equivalent for the Latin formula, 
C.esarem appello, the mere utterance 


n account of the motives of 


clamorous | 
demonstration from the Jews, which | 





of which, without any written process, 
made the appeal complete. The right 
of appeal (provocatio) in criminal 
cases from the sentence of a magis- 
trate to the judgment of the whole 
body of his fellow-citizens was the 
privilege of every Roman, from the 
earliest period in the history of the 
state. Its remote origin is concealed 
under the beautiful legend of the ap- 
peal of the surviving Horatius from 
the sentence of death passed on him 
by King Tullus for his sister’s murder 
(Liy. 1. 26); and its formal enact- 
ment, under the Republic, was the 
chief of the iaws by which P. Valeri- 
us gained the surname of Poplicola 
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were a spell which a far less worthy magistrate would not 
have dared to resist; and Festus, after consulting with his 
assessors, had only to declare—‘Thou hast appealed unto 
Cesar. Unto Cesar shalt thou go.” It is hardly clear 
whether these abrupt words indicate the procurator’s annoy- 
ance at having the decision taken out of his hands, in which 
he probably desired to do justice in the end, or his satisfac- 
tion at getting rid of a case difficult in itself, and likely to em 
broil him with the Jews at the very outset of his goyern- 
ment.” 

§ 2. The case before the procurator was now at an end; 
and it only remained to send the prisoner to Rome. While 
waiting for an opportunity, Festus had to draw up an ac- 
count of the charge on which Paul was sent for trial; and it 
was no easy matter to place a mere question of Jewish “ su- 
perstition”’? before Nero in a satisfactory form. He was in 
this difficulty, when Agrippa and his sister Bernice arrived at 
Ozesarea to congratulate the new governor. Several days were 
spent in ceremony and festivity before Festus mentioned the 
case of Paul to Agrippa, who, being informed by the goy- 
ernor of all that had passed, expressed a desire to hear the 
man. On the following day, Agrippa and Bernice took their 
seats on the tribunal beside Festus, with that royal pomp to 
which Luke refers as an eye-witness, surrounded by the mili- 
tary tribunes and the chief men of the city ; and Paul, bound 
by a chain to his warder, was set before them. Not with- - 
holding his judgment that the prisoner had done nothing 
worthy of death, Festus explained the motive for this renew- 
ed hearing, namely, to avail himself of the* advice of the king 
and the council as to what precise charge he ought to lay be- 
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(B.c. 508). Like the British Magna 
Charta, it was confirmed on several 
occasions, the most important being 
its re-enactment by M. Valerius, aft- 
er the right had been taken away by 
the Decemvirs (B.c. 449). There was, 
however, a distinction between this 
provocatio ad populum, which implied 
a previous sentence, and the appellatio, 
by which a citizen invoked the power 
of a magistrate, and especially the aid 
of a tribune (the tribunicium auxilium) 
to protect him from a wrong, whether 
inflicted, or only threatened. But, 
as the emperors united in themselves 
the ancient privileges of the people 





unicia potestas), the two kinds of ap- 
peal were naturally confounded ; and 
there is nothing surprising in Paul’s 
appeal before Festus had given jndg- 
ment. In relation, also, to Fes- 
tus’s proposal that the case should 
be transferred to Jerusalem, Paul 
may perhaps be regarded as ap- 
pealing from the mixed authority 
of the Jewish and Roman courts to 
the pure Roman law at its fountain- 
head. 

1 Acts xxv. 9-12, 20, 21.° The 
narrative of St. Luke (in verses 1-12) 
should be carefully compared with 
Festus’s own account of the matter 


and the powers of the tribunes (frib- | to Agrippa in verses 14-22. 
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fore Augustus :—“ Wherefore I have brought him forth before 
you, and especially before thee, O king Agrippa, that, after 
examination had, I might have somewhat to write. For it 
seemeth to me unreasonable to send a prisoner, and not with- 
al to signify the crimes laid against him.”** Such was the 
occasion given to the Apostle to “bear the name of Jesus be- 
fore Gentiles and before kings;” and to this audience, com- 
posed of all that was most august both of the Jews and Ro- 
mans at Czesarea, he pronounced the most memorable and 
impressive of his great apologies for Christian truth, and for 
his own mission as the Apostle to the Gentiles, a point on 
which he‘now fitly lays especial stress, while vindicating also 
his consistency as a faithful Jew. 

In this discourse,“ we have the second explanation from St. 
Paul himself of the manner in which he had been led, through 
his: conversion, to serve the Lord Jesus instead of persecut- 
ing his disciples, and the third narrative of the Conversion 
itself. Speaking to Agrippa as to one thoroughly versed 
in the customs and questions prevailing among the Jews, 
Paul appeals to the well-known Jewish and even Pharisaical 
strictness of his youth and early manhood. He reminds the 
king of the great hope which continually sustained the wor- 
ship of the Jewish nation,—the hope of a deliverer, prom- 
ised by God himself, who should be a conqueror of death. 
He had been led to see that this promise was fulfilled in 
Jesus of Nazareth; he proclaimed his resurrection to be the 
pledge of a new and immortal life. What was there in this 
of disloyalty to the traditions of his fathers? Did his 
countrymen disbelieve in this Jesus as the Messiah? So had 
he once disbelieved in him, and had thought it his duty to be 
earnest in hostility against his name. But his eyes had been 
opened: he would tell how and when. ‘The story of the Con- 
version is modified in this address as we might fairly expect it 
to be. We have seen that there is no absolute contradiction 
between the statements of this and the other narratives. The 
main points,—the light, the prostration, the voice from 
heaven, the instructions from Jesus,—are found in all three. 
But in this account, the words “I am Jesus whom thou per- 
secutest”” are followed by a fuller explanation, as if then 
spoken by the Lord, of what the work of the Apostle was to 
be. The other accounts defer this explanation to a subsequent 
occasion. But when we consider how fully the mysterious 
communication made at the moment of the Conversion f2- 





BieActscmxy, leslie 4 Acts xxvi. 
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cluded what was afterward conveyed, through Ananias and 
in other ways, to the mind of Paul, and how needless it was 
for Paul, in his present address before Agrippa, to mark the 
stages by which the whole lesson was taught, it seems merely 
captious to base upon the method of this account a charge of 
disagreement between the different parts of the history. 
They bear, on the contrary, a striking mark of genuineness in 
the degree in which they approach contradiction without 
reaching it. It is most natural that a story told on different 
oceasions should be told differently ; and if m such a case we 
find no contradiction as to the facts, we gain all the firmer 
impression of the substantial truth of the story. The particu- 
lars added to the former accounts by the present narrative 
are, that the words of Jesus were spoken in Hebrew, and that 
the first question to Saul was followed by the saying, “It is 
hard for thee to kick against the goads.” (This saying is 
omitted by the best authorities in the 9th chapter.) The 
language of the commission, which St. Paul says he received 
from Jesus, deserves close study, and will be found to bear a 
striking resemblance to a passage in Colossians.** The ideas 
of light, redemption, forgiveness, inheritance and faith in 
Christ, belong ch:..acteristically to the Gospel which Paul 
preached among the Gentiles. Not less striking is it te 
observe the older terms in which he describes to Agrippa his 
obedience to the heavenly vision. He had made it his busi- 
ness, he says, to proclaim to all men “ that they should repent 
and turn to God, and do works meet for repentance :”—words 
such as John the Baptist uttered, but not less truly Pan- 
line.“® - And he finally reiterates that the testimony on ac- 
count of which the Jews sought to kill him was in exact 
agreement with Moses and the prophets. They had tanght 
men to expect that the Christ should suffer, and that he 
should be the first that should rise from the dead, and should 
show light unto the people and to the Gentiles. Of such a 
Messiah Paul was the servant and preacher.” 

At this point Festus began to apprehend what seemed to 


13-Col. i. 12-14. 

™® Compare. Paul’s language at 
Athens, p. 479. 

16 «« There never was any that un- 
derstood the Old Testament so well 
as St. Paul, except John the Baptist, 
and John the Divine. . . . .Oh, he 
dearly loved Moses and Jsaiah, for 
they, together with King David, were 
the chief prophets. ‘The words and 





things of St. Paul are taken out of 
Moses and the prophets.” (Luther’s 
Table Talk, cecexxviii., English 
Translation.) Another striking re- 
mark of Luther’s may be added here: 
‘“Whoso reads Paul may, with a 
safe conscience, build upon his 
words ; for my part, I nevcr read 
more serious writings.” (Table Tall, 
XNUi.) 
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him a manifest absurdity. He interrupted the Apostle dis- 
courteously, but with a compliment contained in his loud re- 
monstrance. “ ‘Thou art’ mad, Paul; thy much learning is 
turning thee mad.” The phrase ra rodA& ypdppara may possi- 
bly have been suggested by the allusion to Moses and the 
-prophets; but it probably refers to the books with which St. 
Paul had been supplied, and.which he was known to study, 
during his imprisonment. As a biographical hint, this phrase 
is not to be overlooked. “Iam not mad,” replied Paul, 
“most noble Festus: they are words of truth and soberness 
which I am uttering.” Then, with an appeal of mingled dig- 
nity and solicitude, he turns to the king. He was sure the 
king understood him. “King Agrippa, believest thou the 
prophets? I know that thou believest.” The answer of 
Agrippa can hardly have been the serious and encouraging 
remark of our English version. Literally rendered, it appears 
to be, You are briefly persuading me to become a Christian ; 
and it is generally supposed to have been spoken ironically. “I 
would to God,” is Paul’s earnest answer, “ that whether by a 
brief process or by a long one, not only thou but all who hear 
me to-day might become such as I am, with the exception of 
these bonds :” he was wearing a chain upon the hand he 
held up in addressing them. With this prayer, it appears the 
conference ended. Festus and the king, with their companions, 
consulted together, and came to the conclusion that the accused 
was guilty of nothing that deserved death or imprisonment. 
And Agrippa’s final answer to the inquiry of Festus was, 
“This man might have been set at liberty, if he had not 
appealed unto Cesar.” 

§ 3. At each step in the record of the Acts, we have found 
some fresh occasion to admire the exact knowledge and truth- 
fulness of the writer, as confirmed by every incidental allusion 
that he has occasion to make. Indeed, if the life of St. Paul 
is of itself a sufficient moral evidence of the trath of Chris- 
tianity, the narrative of his labors by St. Luke is a critical evi- 
dence no less conclusive. And as the former has been summed 
up in the narrow issue of Paul’s conversion, so we might even 
be content to stake the latter on the story of his voyage and 
‘shipwreck.’* It is just where a landsman makes the most ri- 
diculous exposure of his ignorance, that the historian has ven- 
tured on details as minute as those of a Marryat or a Cooper, 


7 Acts xxvi. 28, 29. The precise subject of much discussion, The 
meaning of the éy ddiyw of Agrip- | best MSS. have éy peyad instead of 
pa, and the answering kai éy éNiyw | iy TOW. f 
kai sy mop of Paul, has been the | #® Acts XXVil. 
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but with the addition of other allusions to matters of fact, as 
to places, seasons, winds, and currents; without, in either 
case, exposing one single flaw to the keenest professional 
criticism. Of this there can be but one explanation: that, 
being an eye-witness of all the incidents, and an observer as 
intelligent as he was honest, he simply recorded in plain 
words what he saw and heard. Nor can we doubt that the 
Spirit, under whose guidance he wrote, led him to place these 
minute details upon the record, expressly to afford a test of 
that record itself; and we have reason for devout thankful- 
ness that the test has been most thoroughly applied, and most 
satisfactorily borne, in our own time.” The result of this in, 
vestigation has been that several errors in the received version 
have been corrected, that the course of the voyage has been 
laid down to a very minute degree with great certainty, and 
that the account in the Acts is shown to have been written by 
an accurate eye-witness, not himself a professional seaman, but 
well acquainted with nautical matters. 

§ 4. The Roman empire had no packet service, nor were 
ships of war usually employed for the transport of prisoners 
from the provinces to Rome. But for such a purpose, as 
well as for ordinary passengers, ample opportunities were 
furnished by the great lines of commercial traffic over the seas 
which had been long since effectually cleared of pirates. 
There were the main lines, of which the most important, in 
the East, was that of the vessels that carried the corn of 
Egypt from Alexandria to Italy, and particularly to the port 
of Puteoli; and it was in two such ships that Paul made the 
chief portions of his voyage.” Then there was the coasting, 
trade, which (in the Levant) was chiefly conducted by the 


“The investigation of St. Paul’s| chapter of Conybeare and Howson’s 


voyage and shipwreck, from this point 
of view, has been made independent- 
ly by two writers, whose labors com- 
bine the practical knowledge of the 
seaman with the judgment of the non- 
professional critic, availing himself 
of all the results of nautical and hy- 
drographical science. (1.) The late 
Admiral Sir Cartes Penrose en- 
trusted his MSS. on the subject to! Dr. 
Howson; (2.) ALEXANDER SmirH, 
Esq., of Jordanhill, has discussed 
every point with the most minute and 
masterly criticism in his Woyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul (1848), 

esides revising the twenty-third 


St. Paul, which contains a com- 
plete summary of the whole matter, 
Mr. Lewin has examined the chrono- 
logical details with his usual care, and 
his dates are given in the text as the 
best approach to certainty that can 
be attainable in such calculations. 

* Dr. Howson ‘cites examples of the 
use of such merchant vessels even by 
imperial personages. It was in mer- 
chant ships that Vespasian sailed from 
Alexandria to Rhodes, and thence to 
Greece, and that Titus afterward 
sailed from Alexandria, touching at 





Rhegium and Puteoli, like Paul in 
i his yoyage from Malta. 
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Greeks of Asia Minor, of whose vessels we have already seen 
Paul making use. It was in such a ship, belonging to Ad- 
ramyttium,” that he now set sail, with other prisoners, under 
the care of Julius, a centurion of the Augustan cohort, whose 
conduct in the sequel entitles him to a place among the mil- 
itary worthies of the New Testament.” The number of the 
prisoners appears to have been considerable; and, from the 
then state of Judea, we may infer that there were among 
them leaders of the Sicarii,and other fierce fanatics, who 
would be no friendly company for Paul. But he was cheer- 
ed by the society of “the beloved physician,” and of the 
Thessalonian Aristarchus, his constant fellow-traveler, who 
had accompanied him from Macedonia, and now became his 
fellow-prisoner at Rome,”* That the voyage was commenced 
about the end of summer, in order to reach Italy before win- 


A.D. 60. The Voyage to Rome. 


ter, is evident from the subsequent mention of the Great 


Fast.** 


*1 Adramyttium, or Atramyttium, 
Was a sca-port in the province of 
Asia, situated in the district ancient- 
ly called Aolis and also Mysia. (See 
Acts xvi. 7.) Adramyttium gave 
and still gives its name to a deep 
gulf on this coast, opposite to the 
opening of which is the island of 
Lesbos. St. Paul was never at Ad- 
ramyttium, except perhaps during his 
second missionary journey, on his way 
from Galatia to Troas (Acts xvi.), 
and it has no Biblical interest, except 
as illustrating his voyage from Czsa- 
rea in the ship belonging to this 
place (Acts xxvii. 2). The reason is 
given in what follows, viz., that the 
centurion and his prisoners would 
thus be brought to the coasts of Asia, 
and therefore some distance on their 
way toward Rome, to places where 
some other ship bound for the west 
would probably be found. Ships of 
Adramyttium must have been fre- 
quent on this coast, for it was a place 
of considerable traffic. It lay on the 
great Roman road between Assos, 
Troas, and the Hellespont on one 
side, and Pergamus, Ephesus, and 
Miletus on the other, and was con- 
nected by similar roads with the in- 
terior of the country. According to 





ment of the Lydians in the time of 
Croesus: it was afterward an Athe- 
nian colony: under the kingdom of 
Pergamus, it became a sea-port of 
some consequence; and in the time 
of St. Paul Pliny mentions it as a 
Roman assize-town. The modern 
Adramyti is a poor village, but it is 
still a place of some trade and ship- 
building. 

® Acts xxvii. 1. The ‘* Augustan 
cohort’? was probably a detachment 
of the Preetorian Guards attached to 
the person of the governor of Czsa- 
rea. Julius is supposed to have been 
the same as Julius Priscus, who rose 
from the rank of centurion to that of 
Pretorian Prefect (Tac. Hist. ii. 92, 
iv. 11). 

23 Acts xix. 29, xx. 4; Philem. 24; 
Col. iv. 10. It seems clear that Ar- 
istarchus was involved in the same 
charge with Paul; but whether this 
was so with Luke is concealed by 
that habitual reticence with which he 
forbears to claim any share in the 
Apostle’s labors and sufferings. His 
modesty has had its reward in the 
testimony of Paul, and in the holy 
fame of the writer of the Gospel and 
of the Acts. 

24 The following is Mr. Lewin’s cal- 


tradition, Adramyttium was a settle-| culation :—Festus arrives about mid- 


Yo 


~ 
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§ 5. The ship, in which Julius embarked with his prisoner, 
intended to touch at several places on the coast of proconsu- 
lar Asia, on the way to her own port of Adramyttium ; ** but 
an opportunity might offer, even sooner, of finding some ves- 
sel bound direct for Italy, at one of the Lycian ports (Patara 
or Myra) or at Cnidus, where the lines of traffic met. 
Launching from Ceesarea, they touched on the following day 
at Sidon, where, by the kindness of Julius, who doubtless al- 
ready saw the difference between Paul and his other prisoners, 
he was permitted to visit his friends and received their affec- 
tionate care.”* Here the delays of the voyage began with 
contrary winds,—doubtless the W. and N.W. winds which 
prevail during the late summer, directly in the teeth of their 
proper course for Patara or Cnidus, past the south of Cyprus. 
So they sailed under the lee of that island, and through the 
seas of Cilicia and Pamphylia; where, beside the lands winds 
moderated by the shelter of the chain of Taurus, they would 
have the aid of the current which sets N.W. and W. past the 
eastern point of Cyprus and along the south coast of Asia 
Minor into the Agean. Thus they reached the port of 
Myra in Lycia, where they fell into the great line of the 
Kgyptian corn-trade, and found a corn-ship of Alexandria 


bound for Italy ; and to this vessel Julius transferred his pris- 
oners."" 


summer, June 24. Goes to Jernsa- 
Jem after 3 days, say 2 for the jour- 
ney; stays there more than 10 days | 
‘say 14 with the return) ; hears Paul 
(1 day); the interval before A grippa’s 
visit (say 10 days) and the ‘‘several | 
days” of festivity (say 7 days); the 
hearing before Agrippa (1 day); the 
preparations for the’ voyage 20 days: 
in all 58 days, bringing us to August 
21st for the sailing from Ceesarea. 
Of course the dates are only meant } 
to be approximate. 


* Myra, with its fine harbor at An- 
driace, on the same meridian as Alex- 
andria, seems to have been a usnal 
rendezvous for ships bound from 
Egypt to Italy, when the winds were 
contrary, A captainin the merchant 
service informed Dr. Howson that za 
caming from Alexandria in August, 
he has stood to the north toward 
Asia Minor for the sake of the cur- 
rent, and that this is a very common 
course. Mr. Lewin supposes that 
| Julius had intended to keep in the 


* Acts xxvii, 2. pédNovrec wAEty 
rove Kara THv’Aciay rérobc avhyOn- 
pev, where the first person may indi- 
cate the usual identification of the 
passenger with his vessel rather than 
the intended route of Julius and 
Paul. 

*© Acts xxvii. 3; émpedelac ruyeiv. 
The distance from Caesarea to Sidon 
is 67 miles. Paul may have visited 
the city during his early labors in Syr- 
ia and Cilicia. 


Adramyttian ship, and that the un- 
expected presence of the Alexandrian 
ship at Myra caused him ‘most un- 
luckily to change his plan,” and to 
adopt the direct course, with the risks 
of a late season, in preference to the 
safer route by the Augean and across 
the Isthmus, From the uumher of 
passengers on board this ship of Alex- 
andria, and making allowance for her 
not being a transport, but a mer- 
Pechantman heavily Jaden, Admiral 
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6. The voyage was very slow as far as Cnidus, at the 
S.W. headland of Caria,?* where “ they lost the advantages of 
a favoring current, a weather-shore, and smooth water, and 
encountered the full force of the adverse wind as they open- 
ed the Aigsan.” They made Cnidus with difficulty, and, 
finding it impossible to pursue their direct course for Cythera 
(off the southern point of Peloponnesus) against the N.W. 
wind, they ran down to the southward, and, doubling Sal- 
mone, the eastern headland of Crete, they beat up with diffi- 
culty under the lee of the island, as far as the fine harbor, 
near Laszea, which still bears its ancient name of the Fair 
~ Havens.” Beyond this the coast runs out to the south in the 
headland of Cape Matala, on doubling which they would 
have met the full force of the N.W. wind over an open sea 
and on a lee shore ; so that they were altogether wind-bound, 
and remained here a long time. 

Meanwhile the navigation had grown dangerous, for it was 
past the season of the “Great Jewish Fast (the Day of Atone- 
ment), which fell this year exactly at the autumnal equinox 
(Sept. 23d), the limit fixed by ancient writers to sea voyages. 
Paul now interposed the first of his warnings, in terms which 
imply that he spoke under divine guidance, as well as with 
much former experience of “ perils in the sea:” * “ Sirs, I per- 
ceive that this voyage will be with hurt and much damage, 
not only of the lading and ship, but also of our lives.” But 
the centurion, with whom the decision rested, preferred the 
judgment of the owner and the master of the ship.” Fair 


Penrose calculates her burden at up- 
ward of 500 tons. 

28 Cnidus is mentioned in 1 Macc. 
xv. 23, as one of the Greek citics 
which contained Jewish residents in 
the second century before the Chris- 
tian era. It was a city of great con- 
sequence, situated at the extreme 
S.W. of the peninsula of Asia Minor, 
on @ promontory now called Cape 
Crio, which projects. between the 
islands of Cos and Rhodes (see Acts 
xxi. 1). Cape Crio is in fact an 
island, so jcined by an. artificial 
causeway to the mainland as to form 
two harbors, one on the N., the other 
on the §.. The latter was the larger, 
and its moles were noble construc- 
tions. All the remains of Cnidus 
show that it must have been a city of 
great magnificence. 


*° Acts xxvii. 7,8. Katoi Aipevec, 
now Acuedvec Kadotc. The ruins of 
Lasza, still bearing the same name, 
were discovered by a yachting party 
in 1856. Mr. Lewin calculates the 
voyage from Sidon to Cnidus at not 
less than a month, and thence to 
Fair Havens about a week, bringing 
us to about the 26th of September. 

9 2 Cors xi-/ 26: 

1 <<'That St. Panl was allowed to 
give advice at all implies that he was 
already held in a consideration very 
unusual for a prisoner in the custody 
of soldiers.” .(Howson.) That slavery 
to the letter which finds a contradic- 
tion between the Aposile’s first warn- 
ing and the ultimate saving of every 
soul on board, is best answered by 
reference to the passage, ‘* God hath 
) given thee all them that sail with thee” 





* 
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Havens was incommodious to winter in, and the majority ad- 
vised attempting to run for Pheenix, a harbor sheltered alike 
from the N.W. and S.W. winds, and. described by modern 
sailors as the only secure harbor, in all winds, on the south 
coast of Crete.” 

§ 7. It was about the 18th of October when the mariners 
were tempted out of Fair Havens by a soft south wind, which 
would enable them to double C. Matala (only 5 miles dis- 
tant), and then to make a fair run of 35 miles to Port Phe- 
nix. They had already weathered the cape, and were keep- 
ing close under the land,” when, without a moment’s warn- 
ing, an E.N.E. wind came sweeping down the gullies of - 
Mount Ida, “ descending from the lofty hills in heavy squalls 
and eddies” with all the fury of a typhoon. The sailors, ac- 
customed to those seas, recognized their dreaded enemy by 
its well-known name uroclydon. Unable to bear up into 
the wind,* they could only let the ship scud before the gale.** 


(ver. 24). Their lives were really; point of view; and the harbor, viewed 
forfeit to the commander’s rashness, | f7om the sea toward the land which en- 
but they were given back to the closes it, would look toward the S.W. 
Apostle’s prayers. ‘and N.W. Or, as Mr. Smith sug- 
32 Phoenix is called Phenice by our | gests, kara may mean down the direc- 
translators, who perhaps meant the | tion of the winds blowing from those 
word to be pronounced Phénice, in| quarters. (See the argument more 
two syllables, as distinguished from | fully stated by Dr. Howson, with the 
Phenicé Gi.e., Pheenicia, Acts xi. 19).| chart and soundings of Lutro, St. 
The name is doubtless derived from | Pawd, c. xxiii.) 
the Greek word for the palm-tree, 8 Acts xvii. 18. docov mapeAéyov- 
which was indigenous in Crete. The | To 17» Kp#rnv, where the Vulgate has 
positions assigned by Ptolemy and | strangely (and quite wrongly) trans- 
Pliny, the preservation of the name | formed the comparative adverb into 
Phinika in the neighborhood, and the | a proper name, cwm sustulissent de As- 
proximity of Clauda, concur with | son, legebant Cretam. 
other evidence to identify the harbor | “ dvrog@adpeiv, literally into the 
with Lutro, where, contrary to the | wind’s eye. 
former opinion that there was nosafe|  ** Acts xxvii.14, 15. Mer’ ov oat 
anchorage on the south coast of Crete, | dé Gare Kar’ aitie (se. Kpyrnc) 
the survey of 1852 found excellent |dveyoc tTudwvekdc¢, 6 Kadovpevoc 
soundings, combined with a perfect| Ev poxAbdwov (Vulg. Euroaguilo, 
shelter from the whole compass of the |i. e., north-easter, a Latin name 
westerly winds. ‘This fact concurs} which the Greek sailors not under- 
with the very purpose of the mariners, | standing might easily convert the end- 
to prove that the words (Aérovra | ing into KAidwv, a billow; and some 
Klooking, not lying as in the A.V.)/of the best MSS. have EbpaxbAwy). 
cata AiBa kat Kata Xo@pov can not! That car avr7¢ means “down from 
possibly mean exposed to the S.W. | the land of Crete,” and not ‘ against 
and N.W. winds. ‘This description | it” (i. e., the ship, A.V. and Smith), 
is not that of St. Luke himself, who |is a grammatical necessity, and Ad- 
never entered the harbor, but that of | miral Penrose (as quoted in the text) 
the sailors, who snoke from their own | saw this meaning even without refer. 
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In this course they were carried under the lee of a small 
island named Clauda, about 20 miles from the coast of 
Crete. Under its shelter they got the boat on board, al- 
ways a difficult matter in a gale,*” and especially when it was 
doubtless full of water. This could only be done at all by 
bringing the ship’s head round to the wind, a fact of which 
the importance will presently appear. The next preparation 
is one of the most interesting points in the whole narrative; 
“they used helps, wndergiding the ship.” The ancient ships 
were peculiarly liable to loosen their frame-work and start 
their planks, not only from the imperfections of their build, 
but from the strain upon the hull caused by the single mast 
with its large square-sail. Hence the frequent foundering at 
sea, of which we have other cases in the shipwreck of Jonah, 
and in that of Josephus on his way to Rome four years later, 
which forms a striking parallel to the voyage of St. Paul.** 
As a precaution against this danger, ships were provided 
with cables or chains, which could be passed round the hull 
at right angles (not, as some have supposed, from stem to 
stern), as “helps” to its strength, the ends being secured on 
deck; and this was the process described as “ undergirding 


ence to the Greek. The whole ac-| duration of the gale (‘‘ the fourteenth 
count of the sudden burst and long| night,” ver. 27), the overclouded 
continuance of the typhoon is won-/ state of the sky (‘‘neither sun nor 
derfully confirmed by modern voy-| stars appearing,” ver. 20), and even 
agers. Captain Spratt, R.N., after| the heavy rain which concluded the 
leaving Fair Havens with a light! storm (rév derov, xxviii. 2) could easi- 
southerly wind, fell in with ‘‘a strong | ly be matched with parallel instances 
northerly breeze, blowing direct from}in modern times (Smith, Voyage and 
Mount Ida.” Next, the wind is de-| Shipwreck, pp. 97, 144; Conybeare 
scribed as being like a typhoon or| and Howson, vol. ii. pp. 401, 412). 
whirlwind (rupwrxde, A.V. ‘‘tempest-| °° The position of Clauda is nearly 
uous”); and the same authority} due west of C. AMatala, and nearly 
speaks of such gales in the Levant as} due south of Pheenix. 

being generally ‘‘accompanied by| * Acts xxvii. 16: loyboapyev mepi- 
terrific gusts and squalls from those! Kateic yevéobar tiH¢ oKadyc, tv dpav- 
high mountains.” It is also observa-| tec, ete. ‘These words seem to im- 
ble that the change of wind is exact-| ply that the passengers helped. The 
ly what might have been expected ; | sailors, in their confidence of a short 
for Captain J. Stewart, R.N., ob-| and smooth run to Phoenix, had left 
serves, in his remarks on the Archi-| the boat to tow astern. It is worth 
pelago, that “it is always safe to an-| while observing that this large Alex- 
chor under the lee of an island with | andrian corn-ship, with 276 souls on 
2 northerly wind, as it dies away} board, scems to have had only one 
gradually, but it would be extremely | boat. 

dangerous with southerly winds, as} * Virgil, himself a voyager, assigns 
they almost invariably shift to a vi-| this cause for the loss of the fleet of 
olent northerly wind” (Purdy’s Sail-| Aineas, ‘‘ Laxis laterum compagibus 


ing Directory, pt.ii.p.61). The long | omnes” (in. i. 122). 
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the ship.” *® Another motive for this precaution was the risk 
that, in that narrow part of the Mediterranean, the ship 
should be driven across to the Libyan coast, and fall upon 
the quicksands of the Great Syrtis,“* where the undergirding 
would delay her going to pieces. 

To keep the vessel from this dangerous course, and to 
make her more steady, they “lowered the gear, and so were 
driven.” ** This can not mean that the ship scudded before 
the wind; for that course would have driven her right on the 
Syrtis, if she had not first been swamped by the sea breaking 
over her stern; but that she lay to under a storm-sail with 
her starboard (or right) side to the wind, the very position 


in which she had been brought up to the wind to take the. 


8% Acts xxvii. 17: Bon0etac} Lucan, Phars. ix. 431). It is most 
éEyporvto, VroCwvvbyTec T) TAvi-| to our purpose here, however, to re- 
ov. The process is in the English | fer to Apollonius Rhodius, who was 
navy called frapping, and many in-| familiar with all the notions of the 
stances could be given where it has; Alexandrian sailors. In the 9th 
been found necessary in modern ex-| book of his Argonautica, 1232-1237, 
perience. Ptolemy’s great ship car- | he supplies illustrations of the passage 
yied twelve of these undergirders | before us, in more respects than one— 
(éinofapara); and they are mention-| in the sudden violence of the terrible 
ed in the inscriptions giving an in-| north wind, in its long duration, and 
ventory of the Athenian navy. Va-/in the terror which the sailors felt of 
rious allusions to the practice are to| being driven into the Syrtis. There 
be found in the classical writers (e. 7. | Were properly two Syrtes—the eastern 
Thue. i. 29; Plat. Repub. x. 3, p. | ov larger, now called the Gulf of Si- 
6163 Lor. Od. 1.14. 6). On the first | dra, and the western or smaller, now 
of these passages Dr. Arnold observes | the Gu/f of Cabes. It is the former 
that ‘‘the Russian ships taken in the| to which our attention is directed in 
‘agus in 1808 were kept together in} this passage of the Acts. The best 
this manner, in consequence of their} modern account of this part of the 
age and unsound condition.” African coast is that which is given 

® Acts xxvii. 17: @o0Bobmevoi te wy | (in his Memoir on the Mediterranean, 
ele THY Liptw éxréowot (A.V. quick-| pp. 87-91, *186-190) by Adiniral 
sands), the broad and deep bight on| Smyth, who was himself the first to 
the North African coast between | survey this bay thoroughly, and to 
Carthage and Cyrene. ‘Tho name is | divest it of many of its terrors. 
derived from Serf, an Arabic word 9 yahaoavres TO oKEvoG OiTWCS éé- 
for a desert. For two’ reasons this | povto, In ver. 30, the word yadacdv- 
region was an object of peculiar dread | rwv is used again for letting down 
to the ancient navigators of the Med- | the boat by loosening her tackle. ‘The 
iterranean, partly becanse of the; meaning here seems to be that the 
drifting sands and the heat along the | large square-sail was let down on 
shore itself, but chiefly because of the | deck, together with the heavy ‘top- 
shallows and the uncertain currents | hamper of ropes and pulleys (oxeioc) 
of water in the bay. So notorious/that held it up.’ The extra fair- 
were these dangers, that they became | weather sails, if such there were, 
a commonplace with the pocts (see| would either have been taken in or 
Hor. Od. i. 22, 5; Ov. Fast. iv. 499; | carried away at the beginning of the 
Virg. 42n.i. 1113 Tibull, iii. 4, 91; | hurricane. 
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A.D. 60. Fortught's Drift in Adria. 569 
boat on board.” This maneuvre would keep her head well 
off the African coast, and cause her to drift a little to the N. 
of W. at the rate of about a mile and a half an hour, or 36 
miles a day. The next day they began to lighten ship, by 
throwing overboard all that could be spared; ** and on the , 
day after, the passengers helped to cast out the spare gear 
that had already been sent down on deck.** 

§ 8. All was now done that the best seamanship of that 
age could suggest, and there followed the far more trying in- 
terval of suspense for several days, the tempest continuing at 
its height, and neither sun nor stars appearing to give them an 
idea of their position.*® All hope of safety was now abandon- 
ed.° “ No one,” says Dr. Howson, “who has never been in 
a leaking ship in a continued gale can know what is suffered 
under such circumstances. The strain both of mind and body 
—the incessant demand for the labor of all the crew—the 
terror of the passengers—the hopeless working at the pumps 
—the laboring of the ship’s frame and cordage—the driving 
of the storm—the benumbing effect of the cold and wet— 
make up a scene of no ordinary confusion, anxiety, and 
fatigue. . . . To this despair was added a further suffering 
from want of food, in consequence of the injury done to the 
provisions, and the impossibility of preparing any regular 
meal. Hence we see the force of the phrase which alludes to 
what a casual reader might suppose an unimportant part of 
the suffermg, that there was much abstinence.” 

But under that dark sky, and in that hopelessly drifting 
ship, there appeared the light of joy and life; for it held no 
Jonah, fleeing from duty, but a Paul bound in spirit to testify 


“ We must refer to Mr. Smith's 
work (pp. 64, 65) for the technical 
details in proof that the ship lay to 
on the starboard tack. As to the 
position of the ship’s head, it is cal- 
culated that an ancient merchantman 
could commonly sail in fair weather 
within 7 points (782°) of the wind, 
and she could probably lie to at the 
same angle. If, then, the wind was 
.N.E., or 6 points I. of N., her 
head would now be 1 point W. of N., 
or N. by W. (but with that “ coming 
up and falling off’? which causes a 
ship lying to to oscillate over an are 
of from 5 to 9 points). Adding 6 
points for ‘‘ leeway,” the ship in this 
position would drift W. by N., in a 
direct course for Malta. 





48 Acts xxvii. 18 ; éxBodqy éxototvT 
(the Imperfect). ‘The valuable cargo 
of wheat was not thrown out till the 
last emergency (ver. 38). Compare 
Jonah i. 5. 

44 Ver. 19, where the word airéye- 
pec and the change from the third 
person to the first indicate the part 
taken in the work by Luke, and no 
doubt by Paul himself. Mr. Smith 
supposes the oxevyv here to be the 
mainyard, ‘‘an immense spar, prob- 
ably as long as the ship, which would 
require the united efforts of pas- 
sengers and crew to launch over- 
board.” 

45 "This overcast sky is frequent dur- 
ing a ‘* Levanter.” 

“6 Acts xxvii. 20. 


- 
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for God also at Rome. As in so many a former crisis of his 
life, a vision was vouchsafed to him in the night; and, when 
another day broke, as dark and hopeless as those before, he 
announced the good news to the sailors and passengers 
gathered round him on the deck. After gently reminding 
them of the claim which his former rejected advice gave him 
to their belief, he went on in the kindly words :—“ And now I 
exhort you to be of good cheer: for there shall be no loss of 
any man’s life among you, but of the ship. For there stood 
by me this night the ANGEL oF Gop, whose Tam and whom 
I serve, saying, Fear not, Paul; thou must be brought before 
Cesar: and lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with 
thee. Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer; for I believe God, 
that it shall be even as it was told me.. Howbeit, we must be 
cast upon a certain island.” “’ The same power that gave 
this assurance could have caused the ship to arrive safe in 
port with her cargo as well as her crew; but it is the law of 
God’s providential discipline that the deliverances he grants 
from the consequences of our errors should be at the expense 
of that degree of suffering but for which they would pass un- 
valued, and that those who have received such deliverances 
should remain 

“Thankful for all God takes away, 

Humbled by all he gives.’ 

§ 9. The storm still raged with unabated fury, and fe ship 
was drifting in the sea “of Adria,** when, on the fourteenth 
night after ‘their departure from Clauda, some of those indi- 
cations which a sailor’s ear detects so quickly—doubtless, as 


47 Acts xxvii. 21-26. Crete is bounded on the west by Adri- 
“More properly Adrias (6 ’Adpiac). | as. Later writers state that Malta 
The word seems to have been derived | divides the Adriatic sea from the 
from the town of Adria, near the Po; | Tyrrhenian sea, and the isthmus of 
and at first. it denoted that part of | Corinth the #gean from the Adriat- 
the Gulf of Venice which is in that}ic. Thus the ship in which Josephus 
neighborhood. Afterward the sig-| started for Italy, about the time of 
nification of the name was extended, | St. Panl’s voyage, foundered in Adri- 
so as to embrace the whole of that|as (Life, 3), and there he was pick- 
gulf. Subsequently it obtained ajed up by a ship from Cyrene and 
much wider extension, and in the| taken to Puteoli (see Acts xxviii. 13), 
apostolic age denoted that natural | It is through ignorance of these facts, 
division of the Mediterranean which | or through the want of attending to 
Humboldt names the Syrtic basin| them, that writers have drawn an 
(see Acts xxvii. 17), and which had |; argument from this geographical term 
the coasts of Sicily, Italy, Greece, and | in favor of the false view which places 
Africa for its boundaries. ‘This defini-| the Apostle’s shipwreck in the Gulf 
tion is explicitly given by almost a| of Venice. (Smith's Voyage end Ship- 
contemporary of St. Paul, the geog- | wreck of St. Paul. Diss. on the Island 
rapher Ptolemy, who also says that | Aelita.) 
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we shall soon see, the roar of breakers—gave a warning of 
land near, which the soundings confirmed. Fearing to be 
driven on the rocks , they cast four anchors out of the stern, 
-and “longed for day-break. » “For in such a storm, to anchor 
off a lee shore is a forlorn hope; and the sailors conspired to 
‘desert the ship by letting down the boat, on the pretense of 
casting more anchors out of the prow. Paul once more in- 
terposed with words which furnish a marked illustration of 
the working of human effort with divine decrees. These 
sailors were still wanted for the last act of seamanship in the 
morning; and the same voice that had promised, in God’s 
name, that not a life should be lost, now said to Julius, “‘ Except 
these abide in the ship ye can not be saved.” The soldiers 
-cut the ropes by which the sailors were already lowering the 
boat, and the last visible means of safety was swept away into 
the darkness.®” 

All were now shut up to the unknown escape which the 
Apostle had promised; and this last act of decision seems to 
have given him that ascendency over the crew which he had 
already secured over the soldiers and all the rest. As the day 
began to break, he gathered around him his fellow-voyagers 
(276 souls in all), and besought them to eat after their four- 
teen days’ fast, as it was needful for their salvation” to be 
strengthened for the last exertions; and once more he assured 
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by St. Paul's Bay in Malta, we are 
told that, ‘‘while the cables hold, 


49 Acts xxvil. 27-29: ybyovro 7ué- 
pav yevéoba, ‘The ancient anchors, 


as we see on coins, were similar in 
form to our own (except that the 
flukes were not barbed), and the ca- 
bles passed in a similar manner 
through hawse-holes (the pair in the 
prow being called eyes). Ships of 
any size had several: here we haye 
four, and elsewhere etgit (Ath. v. 438). 
The most powerful anchor, the ‘last 
hope,” was called the sacred (ied, 
sacra), and persons trying their last 
hope were said sacram solvere (whence 
the impressive: figure in Hebrews vi. 
19). ‘The ship anchored by the stern 
(a course common with the ancients, 
and for which they would therefore 
be prepared), not: only as the best 
means of checking: her course and 
preventing her swinging round on to 
the rocks, but to-be in readiness to 


rn ashore as soon as day-light en- | 


abled them to choose a proper spot. 


As to the holding-ground afforded | 





there is no danger, as the anchors 
will never start” (Purdy’s Sailing Dz- 
rections, p. 180). Nelson anchored 
his fleet by the stern both at the Nile 
and Copenhagen; and, after the lat- 
ter battle, he stated that Ae had been 
that morning reading the 27th chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles (Conybeare 
and Howson, vol. ii. p. 414). 

5° Acts xxvii. 30-32. 

51 Acts xxvii. 83-34. TovTo yap mpo¢ 
THe buerépac owrnplac trdpyer. (Our 
translators have been, as so ofien, 
misled by the Vulgate, pro salute ves- 
tra, taking salus as health, instead. of 
salvation). The phrase, tecoapecKal- 
OeKkaTyVy onmepov ruépav TpoodOK@VTEC 
doiroe Ovateheite must of eourse be 
understood in the sense that they had 
no regular meal, probably munch- 
ing grains of the wheat or other dam- 
aged provision,’ as they could get 
them. “L 
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them, “there shall not an hair fall from the head of any one 
of you.” “ Whenhe had thus spoken, he took bread, and gave 
thanks to God in presence of them all; and when he had 
broken it, he began to eat. Then were they all of good cheer, 
and they also took some food.” Surely the Evangelist’s use 
of language so similar to the Gospel record of the Lord’s Sup- 
per indicates more than a “ grace before meat,” and goes far 
to justify our putting the highest sense upon the words— 
“God hath given thee—as a gift of grace **—all those that 
sail with thee.” Dr. Howson observes of Paul’s former ad- 
dress :—‘“ Sailors, however reckless they may be in the absence 
of danger, are peculiarly open to religious impressions: and 
we can not doubt that they gathered anxiously round the 
Apostle, and heard his words as an admonition and encour- 
agement from the other world, that they were nerved for the 
toil and difficulty which was immediately before them, and 
prepared thenceforward to listen to the Jewish prisoner as to 
a teacher sent with a divine commission ;” and so we venture 
to regard that breaking of bread as an eucharistic feast, in 
which—as we infer from the numbers being mentioned just 
here—none on board failed to share.” 

They ate with a good appetite,” and thus refreshed in body, 
mind, and soul, they used the first dawn to lighten the ship 
by casting out the cargo of wheat into the sea, “to enable 
them by a lighter draft of water either to run into any small 
harbor, or at least closer in with dry land, should they be 
obliged to run the ship on the rocks or beach.” This took 
some time; and now that it was broad day-light, the sailors 
could examine the shore. At first they did not recognize it 
as known land ;*’ but they saw what appeared to be a creek or 
bay, with a smooth beach,®* into which they decided, if possi-_ 
ble, to run the ship. 


Acts xxvii. 35, 36. 

3 Acts xxvii. 24, Keydploral cot. 

* Acts xxvii. 37. 

* Acts xxvii. 88: KopecNévrec 
(heing satisfied) tio Tpodjc. 

°6 Penrose MS., quoted by Howson, 
_ Vol. ii. p. 419. Another motive was 
to get rid of a part of the burden 
which, from the ship having been so 
long on the starboard tack, had shift- 
ed to the port side, in order to bring 
her upright, and enable her to be 
more accurately steered toward the 
land at day-break. (Smith and Pen- 
rose, ibid.). Some take 7ov oiror 





to mean the remnant of their provis- 
ions, the cargo having either been al- 
ready thrown out (ver. 18), or being 
too much to be dealt with now; but 
surely this would not materially 
“lighten the ship” (éxob@iCow 76 rAoi- 
ov, ver. 88). Kopeobévreg ti¢ tpo- 
o7¢ seems to be the antecedent, not 
to what they did with the food now 
superfluous, but to the effort needed 
to cast out the cargo. 

Acts xxvii. 39: Tv viv ovK ére- 
yivooxov (Imperfect) ; contrasted with 
the éxéyvoyev below (Acts xxviii. 1). 

88 KdArov twa éyovre atytanov. 
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§ 10. What followed is explained by looking at the spot, 
thus far unknown to them, but now identified beyond any rea- 
The perverse ingenuity which, misled first by 


sonable doubt. 
the word Adria (ver. 27), proceeded to discover a Meriva 
hich up the Dalmatian coast of the Adriatic, raised a contro- 
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versy which has been completely settled. The island was 
unquestionably Malta ; and it is almost equally certain that 
the scene of the shipwreck was‘that to which local tradition 
has given the name of St. Paul’s Bay, on the N.E. coast of 
the island. The direction of the ship’s head when she lay to 
off Clauda, and her estimated rate of drift, were just such as 
to carry her to Malta in the fourteen days, and she could 
make St. Paul’s Bay without first touching any other part of 
the island, which from this point trends to the S.E. A glance 
at the chart is of itself enough to show how her course was 
guided by that special providence which so plainly announced 
itself to Paul.” The ship was borne in the darkness so near 
to Koura Point, the S.E. headland of the bay, that the break- 
ers striking its rocks gave the warning to anchor just in time 
to avoid striking on the opposite shore; and the soundings 
are precisely those mentioned in the narrative.” She anchored 
off the E. point of the islet of Salmonetta, which would ap- 
pear from that point of view to join the mainland, with its 
beach of sand or mud. 

The preparations to run in the ship sustain the character of 
the Alexandrian mariners for seamanship. ‘“ While cutting 
the anchors adrift, they unloosed the lashings with which the 
rudder had been secured, that they might steer freely, and 
hoisted the foresail, both to steady the vessel’s course and to 
press her further on upon the land. .These three things were 
done simultaneously (dua), and there were a sufficient number 
of hands on board.”” Thus they drove right ashore, stem on, 


In this case, at least, those who|td¢ Cevxrypiac tov mydadiov), The 


would merge a particular in-a general 
providence have no choice but to re- | 
ject the truth of St. Paul’s vision. | 
But, in truth, history, philosophy, 
and consciousness unite to teach that 
tne former doctrine is the necessary 
complement of the latter; and he best 
vindicates the permanence and uni- 
versality of God’s laws who vindi- 
eates their administration, in individ- 
ual cases, by God’s wisdom and love. 

© Namely, about 20 fathoms off the 
point, and 15 further on (Acts xxvii. 
28). ‘The anchor in the chart indi- 
cates about the place where the ship 
was brought up. 

5! Acts xxvii, 40. Dr. Howson. 
The following points in the narra- 
tive require elucidation :—(1.) They 
“loosed the rudder-bands”’ (avévrec 





ships of the ancients were not steer- 
ed, like ours, by a single rudder 
hinged on at the stern, but by a 
pair of broad-bladed oars-or paddles, 
each acting in a rowlock or through 
a port-hole, according as the ship 
was small or Jarge. This fact is 
made familiar to us by coins «and 
sculptures ; those, for example, on 
Trajan’s column. Nor was this ‘the 
case only with the ancient ships that 
navigated the Mediterranean, but 
with the early ships of the North- 
men, as may be seen in the Bayeux 
tapestry. Traces of the two rudders 
are found in the time of Louis IX.; 
and the hinged rudder first appears 
on the coins of King Edward IV. 
Hence the steering apparatus of the 
ancient ships was named in the plural, 
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and the bow stuck fast on the muddy beach. But then it 
proved that the spot they had mistaken for the bottom ofa 
creek was at the mouth of the little strait separating the islet 
of Salmonetia from the mainland, “a place where two seas 
met.” The swell of the open sea, rolling in from the north 
through this channel, dashed the hinder-part of the ship to 
pieces; but the fore-part, fixed “upright and immovable,” 
afforded a refuge to the voyagers while preparing to escape 
to shore. A new danger now arose from the savage temper 
of the Roman soldiers, who would have killed the prisoners, 
lest any of them should swim ashore and escape.“ Even the 
centurion would probably have seen nothing strange in sueh 
an act; but, for the sake of saving Paul, he prevented its exc- 
cution; and, assuming the command with that military disci- 
pline which we have so often seen triumphant over the con- 
fusion of a shipwreck, Julius ordered that those who could 
swim should first plunge into the sea and get to land; while 
the rest followed as best they could, some on spars, and some 
on pieces of the wreck: “and so it came to pass that they all 
escaped safe to land.” °° 


mnoada, gubernacula. There is noth-|in running her aground. Dr. How- 
ing inconsistent with this in James/son most appositely quotes the fol- 
iii. 4, where mdd2cov (helm) occurs|lowing from a letter in the Times, 
in the singular,-for the Apostle is| Dec. 5, 1855: ‘*‘H.M.S. , off the 
speaking of the smallness of the zr-| Katcha, Nov. 15.—The Lord Raglan 
x¢rument (a paddle-rudder) with which | (merchant-ship) is on shore, but taken 
the steersman (6 evPivwv) governs the; there in a most sailor-like manner. 
ship—generally, by the bye, moving | Directly her captain found he could not 
each separately. In the case before|save her, he cut away his mainmast 
us, when four anchors were let go at|and mizen, and, setting a top-sail on 
the stern, it would of course be neces-! her foremast, ran her ashore stem on.” 
sary to lash or trice up both paddles,| ™ Acts xxvii. 41. Tlepereodvrec dé 
lest they should interfere with the|ei¢ téxov diGdAacoov: the very word 
ground-tackle. When the ship had|that Strabo applies to the Bosporus. 
to be steered again, and the cables} ‘‘' Though we are not to suppose that 
were cut, the lashings of the paddles| by two seas two moving bodies of wa- 
would of course be unfastened. (2.)/ter or two opposite currents are 
They ‘‘ hoisted up the mainsail to the} meant, yet it is very possible that 
wind” (Kat éxapavtec Tov aprésova)—|there might be a current between 
#® manceuvre which would astound a|Salmonetta and the. coast, and this 
sailor, especially as there can be little | affected the steering of the vessel ”’ 
doubt that the mainyard and its rig-| (Howson). 

ging had been thrown overboard. In| % épeioaca aoddAevtoc. Mr. Smith, 
fact the apréuov was the foresail, car-| whose investigations extended to the 
ried on a small foremast, which may} geology of Malta, describes the bot- 
be seen raking over the bow in rep-|tom at this spot as of mud, graduat- 
resentations of ships on Roman |ing into tenacious clay. 

coins. Such a sail would be almost] % Acts xxvii. 42, partic éxxoAuu- 
necessary in putting a large ship| Sfoac literally, diving out) dvadoyn. 
about. On this occasion it was used| Acts xxvii, 44. 
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As to Paul himself, it was not the first time that he had had 
such an escape from even greater dangers. Long before this 
time he tells the Corinthians of his three shipwrecks, in one 
of which he had passed “a night and a day on the deep,” 
floating about probably on a spar, like Josephus when ship- 
wrecked in this very Adrian Sea.°° Nor will it be out of 
place here to observe how, with this experience, and minister- 
ing so constantly among sea-faring Greeks, he makes a most 
impressive though unfrequent use of nautical images. The 
fate of those apostates who, swerving from the direct course of 
good conscience and faith unfeigned, which guides to perfect 
love, have “made shipwreck concerning faith,” *’ may be con- 
trasted with the Apostle’s repeated avowal uttered in the 
port of Miletus, as he was hastening on his voyage to Jerusa- 
lem, that he had never “furled his sails in the onward course 
of declaring all the counsel of God :” * and we may well sup- 
pose that the remembrance of the night when his ship rode 
out the storm in the Maltese bay, with her straining cables 
passed out into the darkness, suggested the image of the 
Christian’s sole but certain hope, “which we have as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth 
into that which is within the veil. 

§ 11. And now, like the shipwrecked mariners, we are once 
more on firm land, after this intricate but most interesting 

‘voyage. They had not recognized the land at first, but—says 
St. Luke—* When we had escaped, then we discovered that 
the island was called Mezira.”” Malta was at this time a 
dependency of the province of Sicily, governed by an officer 
who is mentioned on inscriptions. by the very title given 
to him by St. Luke, of Primus.” From its position in the 
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SOE Com Rit 25. 
79 'Tim. i. 5, 6, 19. 


appended to the last volume of the 
Antiquities of Graevius ; and Boeckh, 

8 Acts xx. 20 and 27: ovdév brec-| Corp. Insc. vol. iii. 6754). Through 
Teidapunv. The dpduoc of ver. 24 also|subsequent periods of its history, 
may refer to a voyage as well.as to.a| Vandal and Arabian, Malta was often 
race-course. : associated with piracy. The Chris- 

° Heb. vi. 19. This and <Acts|tianity, however, introduced by St. 
xxvii. are the only passages of the| Paul was never extinct. This island 
N. T. in which the word anchor oc-|had a_ brilliant period under the 
curs. knights of St. John; and it is asso- 


7 Acts xxviii. 1. 

7 TIpéto¢ Medutdiwv (Acts xxviii. 
7). Mr. Smith could not find these 
inscriptions. ‘There seems, however, 
no reason whatever to doubt their 
authenticity (see Bochart, Opera, i. 
502; Abela, Descr. Melitae, p. 146, 


“ahd 


ciated with. the most exciting pas- 
sages of the struggle between the 
French and English at the close of 
the last century and the beginning 
of the present. No island so small 





has so great a history, whether Bib- 
'lical or political. é. 


ayers 


Mediterranean, and the excellence of its harbors, Melita has 
always been important both in commerce and war. It was a 
settlement of the Pheenicians at an early period, and their 
language, in a corrupted form, continued to be spoken there 
in St. Paul’s day.” 
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It was famous for its 
honey and fruits, for its cotton fabrics, for excellent building- 
stone, and for a well-known breed of dogs. A few years be- 
fore St. Paul’s visit, corsairs from his native province of 
Cilicia made Melita a frequent resort. This one fact is 
enough to prove that the island was then thinly peopled, and 
consequently it may have been well-wooded. ‘The extraordi- 
nary increase of its population in modern times accounts for 
the disappearance of many indigenous animals that once har- 
bored in its forests, and disposes of the objection that no 
venomous snakes are now found in the island. 

The inhabitants received the shipwrecked: mariners with 
kindness, and kindled a fire, which was most needful in the 
cold and rain.” Paul was helping to gather sticks, and had 
just laid a bundle on the fire, when a viper, driven out by the: 
heat, fastened on his hand."* Possessed with a superstition, 
not extinct in our day, about the safety from one death of 
those who deserve another, and knowing-Paul to be a pris- 
oner, the natives said among themselves, “ At all events this 
man is a murderer, whom, saved from the sea, justice suffer- 
eth not to live.” But when, after Paul had quietly shaken off 
the reptile into the fire, they watched a long time in vain to 
see him swell or fall down dead, they changed their minds and 
said that he was a god,—a conclusion the more natural from 
the belief of a people of Eastern origin in serpent-worship and 
serpent-charming.”* The incident not only gave Paul that as- 
cendency over the people which we well know how he would 
use, but it would naturally attract the attention of Publius, 
the primate of the island, whose estates were in the neighbor- 
hood. He received the Apostle’s party with courteous hospi- 





™Gesenius, Versuch ib. amalt.| probably the. common yiper (Pelias 


From the Carthaginians it passed to the. 
Romans in the Second Punic War. 


Sprache, Leipz. 1810. . Hence. the 
people are called BépBapo (Acts 
Xxvili. 2), which simply means that 
they did not speak Greek, and is un- 
fortunately translated barbarous peo- 
ple in the A.V. 

7 Acts xxviii. 2. Mr. Lewin cal- 
eulates that the date was about the 
Ist of Noy. 

* ACis xxviii, 8. 


Z 


This éyidva was 





berus), whichis, widely distributed 
throughout Europe and the islands 
of the. Mediterranean, or else the 
Vipera aspis, a not uncommon species 
on the coasts of the same sea. 

™ Acts xxvii. 3-6. St. Luke doubt- 
less gave his. readers credit for infer- 


‘ring, from Paul’s conduct at Ty stra, 


how he-would: act now in rejeciing 
divine honors. 


‘ 
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tality ;'° and was rewarded by the cure of his father, who 
lay ill of fever and dysentery, through the prayer of "Paul 
with the laying on of his hands. The fame of the miracle 
spread through the island, and others who had diseases came 
-and were healed. We can not doubt that these miracles 
were followed by the preaching and belief of the Gospel, 
through the winter months, during which Paul and his com- 
panions were detained in Malta by the suspension of naviga- 
tion. His success is attested by the honors paid to him in 
the island, and the supplies with which he was loaded on his 
departure.” 

§ 12. After a detention of three months, Julius placed his 
prisoners on board another Alexandrian ship, the “ Castor and 
Pollux,” which had wintered in the island.”* About the be- 
ginning of February (s.p. 61)" they sailed first to Syracusc, 
where they remained three days; and thence they beat up” 
to Rhegium on the Italian side of the straits of Messina. 
After a day’s waiting for the weather, a fair south wind 
sprang up, and carried them on the following day to their 
destination at Puteoli, one of the chief ports for the corn- 
trade, and therefore for the landing of passengers.“ As 


7° Acts xxvili. 7. By the tpeic|i. 3, 2, iv. 8, 31). Hence this ship 
7epac of this passage we may proba-|of Alexandria had them for its ‘‘ sign” 
bly understand that after the Apostle | (tapdonyov). 
had stayed with Publius three days,| 7° Mr. Lewin assigns Feb. 8th, that 
the miracle of healing caused the} being the date when navigation was 
people to begin to resort to him, and] resumed. 
he entered on a course of evangelic| This is Mr. Smith’s explanation 
labor throughout the island. of epreAfévrec, Acts xxviii. 13. 

7 Acts xxviil. 10. ® Puteoli ({ortoAoc) appears thus 

*8 Acts xxviii. 11. The ancicnts|also in Josephus (Vit. 33> Ant. xvii. 
placed their ships under the protection | 12, § 1, xviii. 7, § 2). It was at that 
of tutelar deities, whose images were} period a place of very ‘great impor- 
either placed as a figure-head, which} tance: the celebrated bay which is 
was the usage of the Phoenicians, or|now ‘‘the Bay of Naples,” and in 
(as Cyril tells us was the constant! carly times was ‘‘the Bay of Cume,” 
custom of the Alexandrians) sculpt-| was then called ‘‘ Sinus Puteolanus.” 
ured or painted on each side of the|The-city was at the north-eastern an- 
prow (Lucian, Navig.c. 5; Hor. Carm.| gle of the bay. Close to it was Baie, 
i. 14, 10, 14, “*Non di, quos iternm|one of the most fashionable of the 
pressa voces malo... . Nil pictis tim-| Roman watering-places. ‘The em- 
idus navita puppibus fidit”). The) peror Caligula once built a ridiculous 
Dioscuri were especially the tutelar| bridge between the two towns; and 
deities of mariners, to whom they ar-| the remains of it must have been con- 
peared in heaven in the constellation | spicuous when St. Paul landed at 
Gemini (fratres Helenzx, lucida side-|Puteoli. In illustration of the arvi- 
ra), and played about ships in those! val here of the corn-ships we may re- 
electric lights which modern sailors | fer to Seneca (/¢p. 77) and Suetonius 
call the Fire of St. Elmo (Hor. Carm. (Octav. 98). ‘The carlicr name of 
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might have been expected at a port in such constant commu- 
nication with the East, they found here Christian brethren, 
at whose desire Paul spent a week with them, the centurion 
being evidently eager to show him unbounded courtesy— 
“ And-so went on to Rome.” 

These words imply that they followed the usual route 
trodden by so many travelers— 


**Pretors, Proconsuls, to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state; 
Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their power, 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings ; 
Or embassies from regions far remote, 

In various habits, on the Appian Road.” * 


How many of these travelers must have looked down upon 
the Apostle and his escort with the same feelings with which 
we regard the weary, dismal march of a chained gang of con- 


Puteoli, when the lower part of Italy | road leading northward to Sinuessa 
was Greck, was Dicawarchia. Jose-|was not made till the reign of Domi- 
phus speaks of himself (after the|tian; but there was a cross-road 
shipwreck which, like St. Paul, he|leading to Capua, and there joining 
had recently gone through) as dsaow-|the Appian Way. ‘The remains of 
etc etc tv Atxaapyiav qv TloriéAove | this road may be traced at intervals ; 
‘Iradot kadovoww. The word Puteoli|and thus the Apostle’s route can be 
was a true Roman name, and arose | followed almost step by step. We 
-(whether a puteis or a putendo) from | should also notice the fact that there 
the strong mineral springs which are | were Jewish residents at Puteoli. 
characteristic of the place. Its Ro-|We might be sure of this from its 
man history may be said to have be-| mercantile importance; but we are 
gun with the Second Punic War. It | positively informed of it by Josephus 
rose continually into greater impor- |(Ant. xvii. 12, § 1) in his account of 
tance, from the causes above mention- | the visit of the pretended Herod-Al- 
ed. No part of the Campanian shore |exander to Augustus; and the cir- 
was more frequented. ‘The associa- |cumstance shows how natural it was 
tions of Puteoli with historical person- | that the Apostle should find Christian 
ages are very numerous. Scipio sail-|‘‘brethren” there immediately on 
ed from hence to Spain. Cicero had | landing. . The remains of Puteoli are 
a villa (his ‘‘Puteolannm”) in the} considerable. But our chief interest 
neighborhood. . Here Nero planned | here is concentrated on the ruins of 
the murder of his mother. Vespasian | the ancient mole, which is formed of 
gave to this city peculiar privileges ; | the concrete called Pozzolana, and six- 
and here Hadrian was buried. In | teen of the piers of which still remain. 
the 5th century Puteoli was ravaged | No Roman harbor has left so solid a 
both by Alaric and Genseric, and it | memorial of itself as this one at which 
never afterward recovered its former | St. Paul landed in Italy. 
eminence. It is now a fourth-rate; “ Acts xxviii. 14. 
Tralian town, still retaining the name; Milton’s Paradise Regained, bk. 
of Pozzuoli. In connection with St. | iv. vv. 63-68. Horace has left us a 
Paul’s movements, we must notice its| vivid account of his journey along, 
communications in Nero’sreign along this great thoroughfare (Sat. i. 5). 
the mainland with Rome. ‘The coast- | See note 81. 
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victs; little dreaming that he came a truer conqueror than 
any general who had led his. legions along that road to enter 
Rome in triumph. He had another greeting before his jour- 
ney’s end. “The Italian Christians had long been looking 
for a visit from the famous Apostle, though they had not ex- 
pected to see him arrive thus, a prisoner in chains, hardly 
saved from shipwreck” (Howson). 'The stay at Puteoli had 
given time for the news of his arrival to be sent to Rome; 
and the Christians of that city sent to meet him as far as the 
stations of -Appit Forum and the Three Taverns.” This 
double welcome was the earnest that Paul’s long desire, both 
to preach the Gospel at Rome and to have fellowship with 
the Church already founded there,” was now to be fulfilled ; 
and, when he saw them, he thanked God, and took courage. 

§ 13. It must be remembered that this whole journey was 
made in custody of the centurion, who, on reaching Rome, 
delivered up his prisoners to the prefect of the Preetorian 
Guard,” who was at this time the celebrated Burrus. The 
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"4 Apprt Korum ( Ammiov ddpov) was 
a very well known station (as we learn 
from Hor. Sut. i. 5, and Cic. ad Att. 
ii. 10)'on the Appian Way, the great 
road which led from Rome to the 
neighborhood of the Bay of Naples. 
The position of this place is fixed by 
the ancient Itineraries at 43 miles 
from- Rome (/tin. Ant. p. 1073 Itin. 
Hier, p. 611). The Jerusalem Itin- 
erary calls it a mutatio. Horace de- 
scribes it as full of taverns and boat- 
men. This arose from the circum- 
stance that it was at the northern end 
of a canal which ran parallel with 
the road, through a considerable part 
of the Pomptine Marshes. There is 
no difficulty in identifying the site 
with some ruins near Treponti ; and 
in fact the 43d mile-stone is preserved 
there. The name is probably due to 
Appius Claudius, who first construct- 
ed this part of the road. 

Tnrre Taverns. (Tpeic TaBepvat : 
Tres Tabernce) was the next station 
onthe Appian Road. | The distances, 
reckoning southward from Roma, 
are given as follows in the Antonine 
Itinerary :—‘To Aricia 16 miles; to 
Three ‘Yaverns, 17 miles; to Appii 
Forum, 10 miles; and, comparing 





the line of road, we have no difficul- 
ty in coming to the conclusion that 
‘* Three Taverns” was near the mod- 
ern Cisterna. Just at this point a 
road came in from Antium. on the 
coast. This we learn from . what 
Cicero says of a journey from that 
place to his villa at Formia (Att. ii. 
12). There is no doubt that ‘“‘ Three 
Taverns” was a frequent meeting- 
place of travelers. Paul met here a 
second group of Christians. A good 
illustration of this kind of intercourse 
along the Appian Way is supplied by 
Josephus (And. xvii. 12, § 1) in his 
account of the journey of the pretend- 
er Herod-Alexander. He landed at 
Puteoli. (Diczarchia) to gain over 
the Jews that were there; and *‘ when 
the report went about him that he 
was coming to Rome, the whole mul- 
titude of the Jews that were there 
went out to meet him, ascribing it to 
Divine Providence that he had so un- 
expectedly escaped.” 

* Rom. i. 15. 

*© Acts xxviii. 16: 76 otpatomeddp- 
xn. The use of the. singular here, 
viewed in connection with St.-Luke’s 
habitual accuracy, furnishes Mr. Lew- 


(in with a confirmatory proof of ithe 


this with what is observed still along | time of St. Paul’s arrival at Rome. 
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report of Julius, and in some degree probably the interest 
already excited about Christianity at the imperial court, pro- 
cured special favor for St. Paul. Though still, like. state 
prisoners even of the highest rank (as in the case of Agrippa 
under Tiberius), having one arm bound to the soldier who 
kept him night and day, with that chain to which he makes 
touching allusions,” he was suffered to dwell by himself in his 
own hired house, of course within the precincts of the Preto- 
rium,” and what he valued far more—to receive visitors and 
discourse freely with them of the Gospel. 

Beginning here also with his own nation, the Apostle, three 
days after his arrival, invited the chief men among the Jews 
to come to him, and, addressing them as brethren, he freely 
explained to them his present position. Though innocent of 
any crime against the Jewish law or customs, he had been 
given at Jerusalem into the hands of the Romans, and when 
they were ready to acquit him, the opposition of the Jews 


had constrained him to appeal to Cesar. 


We have seen that the date of his 
hearing before Festus may be placed, 
by independent evidence, in a.p. 60. 
The course of his journey brings him 
‘to Rome in March, which must have 
been not later than a.p. 62; for he 
preached without molestation for two 
full years, and the great persecution 
of the Christians broke out in the 
latter part of a.p. 64. But further, 
Burrus died in Jan. A.p. 62, and aft- 
er his death there were two Praetorian 
Prefects, and their custody of state 
prisoners is spoken of in Plin. Epist. 
x. 66 (Vinctus mitti ad DPrefectos 
Pretorii mei debet).. This then 
agrees with the former date, to fix 
St. Paul’s arrival at Rome to March, 
A.D. 6L. 

* Acts xxviil. 20; Eph. iii. 1, iv. 
1, vi..20; Philem, 10,13; and so in 
his second imprisonment (2 Tim. i. 
16, ii. 9). . This was called the cus- 
todia militarts. 

* Acts xxviii. 30. This explains 
Phil. i. 13: ‘* My bonds in Christ are 
manifest in the whole Pretoriwmn (not 
palace, as in A.V.), and in all other 
places,” or as some interpret, ‘‘to all 
the rest.” The Preetorian camp at 
Rome, to which St. Paul refers here, 
was erected by the Emperor Tiberius, 





He was now at. 


acting under the advice of Sejanus. 
Before that time the guards were bil- 
leted in different parts of the city. 
It stood outside the walls, at some 
distance short of the 4th mile-stone, 
and so near either to the Salarian or 
the Nomentane road, that Nero, in 
his flight by one or the other of them 
to the house of his freedman Phaon, 
which was situated between the two, 
heard the cheers of the soldiers with. 
in for Galba. In the time of Vespa- 
sian the houses scem to have extended 
so far as to reach it (Tacitus, Annal. 
iv. 2; Suetonius, 7b. 37, Neron. 48 ; 
Plin. H. N. iii. 5). From the first, 
buildings must have sprung up near 
it for sutlers and others. It was 
embraced within the circuit of the 
walls of Aurelius and Honorius; on 
which its square outline may still 
be traced, like a projecting bastion. 
There is, however, another opinion 
maintained by Weiseler, that by the 
Pretorium, where St. Paul, was im- 
prisoned, we are to understand the 
quarters of that section of the Pra- 
torians which formed the immedi- 
ate body-guard of the emperor, and 
was posted in, or contiguous to, 
the palace of the Czsars on the Pala- 
tine. 
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Rome, not to accuse his nation, but a prisoner, “ bound with 
this chain,” to answer for his faith in “the hope of Israel.” 
Therefore had he invited them to this conference. The Jews 
replied, that they had received no letters from Judea about 
him, nor had any of the brethren coming thence spoken any 
harm of him. As for this sect (or “heresy ”’), they knew that. 
it was everywhere spoken against :—a phrase which seems to 
betray the germs of that ill-will which so soon broke out, but 
which may have been at first suppressed by their own curios- 
ity as well as by St. Paul’s courteous bearing.” They named 
a day to give him a full hearing, and came in large numbers 
to his lodging. 

From the hour of admission in the morning, till the closing 
of the gates at evening, did Paul “ expound ‘and testify the 
kingdom of God, persuading them concerning Jesus, both out 
of the law of Moses and out of the prophets.” His method 
avas the same that it had ever been, from the day when he 
opened his mouth in the synagogue of the Pisidian Antioch. 
And so was the result. Some indeed believed; but others 
believed not; and these were clearly the most. They went 
away disputing with one another; and the interview, which 
Paul had begun wich that ardent «esire for their salvation 
which had already breathed in his ipistle,”” was. closed with 
the same prophetic denunciation with which he had sorrow- 
fully followed up that utterance of his love,’’—the words of 
Isaiah, which Christ himself had applied to the unbelieving 
nation, whose every sense was willfully closed to the truth :— 
the five gates of Mansoul blockaded against Emmanuel, “ And 
wisdom at each entrance quite shut out.” ** So he once more 
repeated the announcement that he had so often made be- 
fore :—“ Be it known therefore unto you that the salvation of 
God is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it.” 
His last warnings were not altogether in vain; for after the 
Jews had left him, “they had much reasoning among them- 
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* Acts xxviii. 17-22. Besides these 
motives for that moderation of which 
a difficulty has been made, it seems 
very probable, from the Church of 
Rome consisting to a large degree of 
Gentiles, as well as from the constant 
persecutions to which the Roman 
Jews were exposed, and the secrecy 
which the Christians were obliged to 
obserye, that the decisive opposition 
of the Jews against the Christians 
had not yet broken out at Rome. 





° Rom. x.1: ‘* Brethren, my heart’s 
desire and prayer to God for Israel is 
that they might be saved.” 

*! Rom. xi. 8: ‘* According as it is 
written, God hath giyen them the 
spirit of slumber, eyes that they 
should not see, and ears that they 
should not hear.” 

© Acts xxviii. 23-27; Is. vi: 9; Jer. 
Nooo abi zlota 2 Matt. xiii. 14, 
15; Markiv. 12; Luke viii. 10; John 
xii. 40. 
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selves” —not only disputation, but inquiry, concerning what 
they had heard.” 

Here, so far as the Scripture narrative is concerned, the 
curtain falls upon the contest of Jewish unbelief against. the 
things that concerned their salvation. And this we incline to 
regard as the very reason why the history of the Acts breaks 
off. As the narrative which illustrates the command of Jesus 
to his Apostles, to “ preach the Gospel to the whole world, be- 
ginning at Jerusalem,” it opens with the opening of that com- 
mission at the religious centre of the world; it traces the 
successive offers to the Jews of Judea, Samaria and the Dis- 
persion ; to proselytes and Hellenists, in all the provinces that 

they frequented; and, it shows how their general disbelief 
caused the Gentiles to be received step by step into their 
place of privilege; till the Apostle, bringing back the offerings 
of those Gentile converts to bless his countrymen at Jerusa- 
lem, was finally rejected by them, and sent in chains to Rome. 
There, in the capital of the world, the unbelief of the last 
section of the Jewish family, to whom he revealed their Mes- 
siah, completed the first stage in the history of the diffusion 
of Christianity, at which the mass of the Jewish race are, for — 
the time, cut off from the kingdom of God. 

They are not, however, finally left in this fallen state. If 
the last«recorded words of the Apostle’s living voice proclaim- 
ed at Rome their present sentence, the enduring records of 
his. pen, gathering up the substance of the ancient promises, 
had already embodied, in writing to the Church of Rome, that 
prophetic announcement of their restoration, the mystery of 
which remains to be fulfilled, and those three wonderful, chap- 
ters of the Epistle to the Romans" may be regarded as a sup- 
plement to the Acts. The spread of the Gospel over the pure- 
ly heathen portion of the world belongs to the new chain of 
history which comes down to our own time, and the end of 
which will be found linked with the fulfillment of the promises 
concerning the Jews. Of this all that St. Luke deems it nec- 
essary to record is the happy commencement of Paul’s labors 
in the capital, where “he dwelt two whole years in his own 
hired house, and received all that came in unto him; preach- 

‘ing the kingdom of God, and teaching those things which con- 
cern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence (or boldness 
of speech),°* no man forbidding him.” 

These are the last words of the Acts. This history of the 

> 
3 cu€yryow, Acts xxviii. 28, 29. #3 RomeadxsjeX.) le 
* ~appyo.ac, Acts xxviii. 80, 31 
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planting of the kingdom of Christ in the world brings us 
down to the time when the Gospel was openly proclaimed by 
the Apostle in the Gentile capital, and stops short of the 
mighty convulsion which was shortly to pronounce that king- 
dom established as the divine commonwealth for all men. 
The work of St. Paul belongs to the preparatory period. He 
was not to live through the time when the Son of Man came 
in the destruction of the Holy City and Temple, and in the 
throes of the New Age. The most significant part of his 
work was aceomplished, when in the Imperial City he had de- 
clared his Gospel “ to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile.” 
But his career is not abruptly closed. Before he himself fades 
out of our sight in the twilight of ecclesiastical tradition, we 
have letters written by himself, which contribute some partic- 
ulars to his external biography, and give us a far more pre- 
cious insight into his convictions and sympathies. 

§ 14. St. Paul’s Imprisonment at Rome lasted two full 
years; nor is it difficult to account for the delay of his hearing 
before the emperor. It was necessary to the prosecution of 
such a case that the accusers should attend in person; and 
. that they had not yet arrived is clear from the statement of 
the Roman Jews.’® In the first year of Paul’s imprisonment, 
an embassy was sent from Jerusalem to Rome, headed by Ish- 
mael the high-priest and Helcias the treasurer of the Temple, 
concerning the triple dispute between the Jews, Agrippa, and 
the Procurator, about the Temple wall. If they were also 
charged with the case against St. Paul, they would have little 
encouragement or motive to its active prosecution. The suc- 
cess of their principal object, through the mediation of Pop- 
pxa—who was a Jewish proselyte as well as Nero’s mistress— 
doubtless exhausted all their influence with the emperor, who 
seems to have detained them at Rome in a spirit of suspicion. 
Nor could they hope, from that sense of justice which Nero 
brought to bear upon cases in which his passions were not 
excited, any reversal of the decision virtually pronounced by 
Felix. But the pretext of bringing up their witnesses from 
all the eastern provinces, and the forms of procedure in appeals 
to Cesar, would give ample opportunities of delay; and they 
would be glad at least to keep Paul a prisoner. 

Thus, through adversity and injustice, Paul obtained the 
fulfillment of his earnest desire “ to preach the Gospel to them 
that are at Rome also.” He tells us of the spiritual children 
whom he had begotten in his chains 4°" of his converts among 


% Acts xxviii. 21. ®7 Philem. 10.. 
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Cesar’s household ; °° and in one passage he gives a vivid de- 
scription of the interest excited on behalf of the Gospel by his 
state and labors. He comforts his faithful and loving con- 
verts at Philippi, who now, as in the beginning of their Chris- 
tian profession, were zealous in ministering to his wants, with 
the news that the troubles in which they sympathized with him 
“had fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the Gospel.” 
So manifest had it become, in the Pretorium and elsewhere, 
that the cause of his imprisonment was for Christ, that even 
his bonds made other Christian brethren venture to speak'the 
word more freely and fearlessly. The very Judaizers took 
courage ‘to preach their version of the Gospel, in their usual 
spirit of personal hostility to the Apostle, hoping to add to the 
affliction of those bonds which prevented his coming forward 
to refute them. But Paul knew that his controversy with them 
was ended, and he magnanimously rejoices that even they 
helped to make known the name of Christ.” 

Meanwhile, amid the restraint, humiliation, and even pain 
of being constantly chained to a soldier, he was comforted 
by the society of some of his most attached disciples. LukE 
shared the greater part, at least, of his imfprisonment ;** and 
Timorny, of whose presence on the voyage to Rome we have 
no indication, seems to have joined him there at a later pe- 
riod. That ever honorable title of his “fellow-prisoners” 
is applied to Arisrarcuus of Thessalonica, who had been 
Paul’s companion from Philippi, and to Eparuras, a Colos- 
sian. In the same salutation with these, and in close con- 
nection with Luke, appear two names peculiarly interesting. 
Marx is mentioned as “cousin to Barnabas,” as if expressly 
to remove all doubt as to his identity, and at the same time 
to assure us that the breach caused by his departure from 
Perga had been entirely healed; and he is jomed with Luke 
and Drmas, as the fellow-laborers of the Apostle, in an asso- 


Phil. iv. 22. The word olxéacg}that our brother Timothy is set at 


here has doubtless the sense of the 
Latin familia, referring (chiefly at 
least) to the imperial freedmen and 
slaves. 9 Phil. i. 12-18. 

100 Gol. iv. 14; Philem. 24. Luke 
aeems not to have been at Rome when 
the Epistle to the Philippians was 
written. 

201 Go], i.1; Philemon, 1; Phil. i. 
1; ii. 19: compare Heb. .xiii.. 23, 
There is no clear proof that ‘Timothy 
came to Rome as a prisoner ; for the 





phrase in Heb, xiii. 23, ‘‘ Know ye 
Z 2 ' 


liberty,” may quite as well be trans- 
lated is departed. (See below, § 20). 
The hypothesis, maintained by some 
who reject the Pauline authorship of 
the Hebrews, that Timothy’s libera- 
tion took place after Paul’s martyr- 
dom, and in consequence of the death 
of Nero, seems to us quite untenable. 
(See Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii. 
p. 596.) bad 

0% (%o], i. 7, iv. 10; Philem. 28. 
Concerning Epaphras and the Philip. 
pian Epaphroditus, see note 111. 
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ciation peculiarly touching from the contrast in which the 
three names afterward stand: Luke, steadfast from first to 
last; Mark, who had failed in the first trial, ardently desired 
as “profitable for the ministry ;” Demas dismissed with the 
sorrowful sentence which has passed into a by-word.’” 
With these may be mentioned Tycuicus of Asia, who had 
been, with Aristarchus, the Apostle’s companion from Corinth, 
and who now carried back to his native province those Epis- 
tles which form the great enduring work of Paul’s imprison- 
ment.'°* : 

§ 15. For, so long as he lived, whether free to travel or 
shut up in prison, Paul would not resign the daily “care of 
all the churches.” One means he had of promoting their wel- 
fare daily and hourly—the constant and earnest prayer, which 
his Epistles prove to have been a chief occupation of his soli- 
tude. But he was not shut out from intercourse with the 
Churches themselves. Now that he was tied down to one 
spot, but free to speak and write to whom he pleased, he 
would be the more earnest in making use of that mode of im- 
pression in which he had always excelled,’ chastened by the 

- solemn sadness natural to a prisoner advanced in age. The 
four Epistles, which are perhaps but some among many that 
he wrote from Rome, are linked together by a striking resem- 
blance of tone, thought, and argument, as well as by internal 
marks which place the time of their composition beyond rea- 
sonable doubt. They were all written toward the latter part 
of his imprisonment at Rome, for all refer to the expectation 
of his release ;*°* and those to the Colossians, to Philemon, 
and to the Hphesians, were somewhat earlier than that to the 
Philippians. The three former were sent to Asia by the 
same messengers, their salutations exhibit nearly the same 
names, and, besides their general likeness, those to the two 
churches contain identical passages, such as naturally occur 
in letters written by the same person at the same time. They 
were written after Paul had been long enough at Rome for 
the Philippians to have heard of his imprisonment, and to 
have sent relief to him by the hands of Epaphroditus, who 


mb Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24; 2) Philem. 22; Philipp. i. 7, iv. 29. 
Tim. iv. 10, 11. The fancy that they were written 
3 Acts xx. 4; Col. 7; Eph. | during Paul's imprisonment at Casa- 


iv. 
vi, 21: comp. Titus iii, 12; 2 Tim. | rea searcely deserves a serious refuta- 


ive j te tion. The two arguments are de- 
4 «His letters,” say they, “are |cisive, that Paul was not Jeboring 
weighty and powerful.” in the Gospel at Ceesarea (Col. iv. 


© Eph. iii, 1, vi. 20; Col. iy. 18;/3, 4), nor could he -expeet to be 
a 
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was now with him.’ The interval before the return of 
Epaphroditus, bearing the letter to the Philippians, has to be 
extended so as to not only embrace his dangerous illness, but 
to allow for the news of it having been carried to the Philip- 
pians, and for the report of their sorrow at the tidings having 
been brought back to Rome.’ As also the expectations of 
a speedy issue of his cause are expressed more distinctly in 
this Epistle, and Paul forms his plans for coming to Philippi, 
its date may be safely placed just before the expiration of 
his two years’ imprisonment, in the spring of A.p. 63; and 
then, allowing for the necessary interval, the three others may 
be referred to the autumn of 62. Some, however, assign an 
‘ earlier date to the three, from a supposed contrast between 
the mildness of the earlier part of Paul’s imprisonment and 
the severer suffering which seems to be reflected in the 
Epistle to the Philippians: a change which might be due to 
the death of Burrus (in Jan., A.p. 62) and the declining influ- 
ence of Seneca.’ 

§ 16. Cotossm’” is a place that has not yet appeared in 
the records of St. Paul’s labors. It was an ancient but some- 
what decayed city of Phrygia, on the high-road between Ephe- 
sus and the Euphrates. It stood on the river Lycus, in the 
upper basin of the Meeander, and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Laodicea and Hierapolis, cities by whose growth it 
had been eclipsed.”° The foundation of a church here may 
have been one of the indirect results of Paul’s ministry in 
Asia, and now he had heard with deep gratitude of the fruits 
of faith and love wrought among the Colossians by the word 
of Gospel truth, which had come to them, as it was taught 
by Epapuras, a native of the city,’ who, having. been to 
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soon coming to Phrygia (Philem. 
22). 

PColy wiz 12:8comp.. Phils is 7, iv. 
18. 
YT Phil. ii. 25-30. 

8 Comp. Col. iy. 3, 4, with Phil. 
i. 20, 21, 30, ii. 27. 

2 Kodoooa/, on coins and inscrip- 
tions, and in classical writers, but the 
later Greek writers have KoAaooai 
(the reading of the best MSS. in Gol. 
i. 2), which perhaps represents the lo- 
cal pronunciation. The later name 
of Colosse was Chone, and its site 
has been discovered near the village 
of Chonas. Jt has been urged that 
St. Paul would probably have visited 


Colosse on his Third Missionatv | 





Journey, when he passed through all 
Phrygia (Acts xvili, 23, xix. 1), or 
when, during his prolonged stay at 
Ephesus, he spread the Gospel over 
all Asia, to which province Colossz 
belonged politically. But his own 
words seem distinctly to imply that 
he had never been there, or at Lao- 
dicea, or in the district. (Col. ii. 1.) 

00 St. Paul mentions the Christians 
of these cities, and especially the 
church at Laodicea, in connection 
with Colosse (Col. ii. 1, iv. 13, 15, 
16). St. John enumerates Laodicea, 
but not Colosse, among the seyen 
churches of Asia. 

116 é& duov, Col. iv. 12... For. a 
fuller discussion of the question, 
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them a faithful minister of Christ, had now brought to Paul, 
in his imprisonment, the glad tidings of their love in the 
Spiit.?? 

In writing to congratulate them on their state, and to utter 
his prayers for their growth in the knowledge of God, the 
Apostle takes occasion, with his never-failing faithfulness, to 
warn them against evils about which perhaps it was a part of 
the mission of Epaphras to consult him. The Judaizers 
had come hither also, trying to enslave the converts to “food 
and drink, and the observance of feast, new moon, and sab- 
baths ;” and the Apostle warns them not to suffer themselves 
to be judged by “things which are a shadow of things to 
come, but the body is of Christ.”** The false teacher,—for — 
there seems an allusion to some individual ’*—not improbably 
an Alexandrian Jew—seems to have “led them captive” ***® 
by a species of Gnostic philosophy, which the Apostle de- 
scribes as “vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.” As the es- 
sence of this philosophy consisted in the denial of Christ’s 
Headship over the universe, and the ascription of creative and 
distinctive powers to various orders of beings, it was natural- 
ly connected with the Eastern theosophy which seems to 
have become almost indigenous at Colossz, and which has 
strangely re-appeared in a Christianity corrupted by heathen 
elements. The Oriental worship of beings imtermediate be- 
tween God and man was easily transferred to angels; and 
this practice, having been condemned by a council held at 
Laodicea in the fourth century, is mentioned both by Theo- 
doret and by the Byzantine writer Nicetas Choniates, who 
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whether JEpaphras founded — the | three Mosaic observances are joined 
Church, see Alford’s Prolegomena to together in 1 Chron, xxiii. 31. Com- 


the Epistle, Greck Test., vol. iii. pp. 
35, foll. According to the prevalent 
system of abbreviation (like Silas for 
Silvanus, Lucas for Lucanus, Apollos 
.for Apollonius or Apollodorus, ete.) 
the name Epaphras is probably the 
same as Epaphroditus; and the prob- 


ability that he came to Rome by, 


way of Macedonia admits of his 
being identified with the Epaphro- 
ditus of Philippians ii) 25, iv. 28, 
though it seems more natural to 
suppose the latter to have been a 


Philippian. 
™ Col. i. 8-8: 
M8 Col. ii. 16, 17. “The same 


pare also Gal. iv. 10.” 
and Howson, in /oc.) 

4 Brémerte, uy tic K. T. 2. (ver. 8): 
My ovv tec tuag Kpivéto (16); Mydeic 
bac kataBpaBevéTo (18). 

18 gyAaywyor, ver. 8. It has been 
| disputed whether these three corrnup- 
tions, Judaism, Gnostie philosophy, 
and Oriental theosophy (unitirig an- 
gel-worship wiih asceticism) were 
separately introduced, or were errors 
,combined in the same false teaching. 
The latter view is favored by the 
whole tone of the Apostle’s argument, 
;and by the combination cf these ele- 
‘ments in the Jewish Cabbala. 


(Conybeare 
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was a native of the place.° This angel-worship was con- 
nected with a willful eens of the. body which God has 
given to be the organ of the soul, and in which Christ him- 
self came; as if its humiliation by ascetic practices would 
raise man nearer to that spiritual world of which the false 
teacher pretended to know so much. For his claim to this 
knowledge he is condemned by the Apostle “as intruding 
into those things which he hath not seen, being puffed up at 
random by his fleshly mind, and not holding the Heap, from _ 
which the whole body, being by joints and bands fully sup- 
plied: and knit together, increases in divine growth.” That 
Head he explains to be Currisr, with whom having died to 
the elements of the world, and rising again to seek the real 
“things above,” where Christ sits on the right hand of God, 
the believer finds in a new spiritual life, “ hid with Christ in 
God,” the true mortification of all that is evil in his carnal 
nature; and, just because he is already dead to the world, 
refuses to be subject to ordinances after the commandments 
and teachings of men: “ Which things,” says the Apostle,— 
exposing in one sentence the mingled | pr ride and folly of ascet- 
icism,—* though they have a show of wisdom, in self-chosen 
wor ship, and in humiliation, and in chastening [literally, not 
sparing | of the body, are of no value to check “the indulgence 
of fleshly passions.” “7 In one word, Paul meets all these 
errors by a fuller exposition than we have yet met with in 
his Epistles of the eternal glory and dignity of Christ as the 
head of all creation."* 

§ 17. Such is the scope of the Epistle, which was doubtless 
ealled forth by the tidings brought by Epaphras, and was 


16 Mi. Hartley (Researches in Greece, 
p- 52) relates the following legend, 
told by the modern Greeks about 
Colosse : — ‘‘ An overwhelming in- 
undation threatened to destroy the 
Christian population of the city. 
They were fleeing before it in the ut- 
most consternation, and imploring 
superior suecor for their deliverance. 
At this critical moment, the arch- 
angel Michael descended from heav- 
en, opened the chasm of the earth to 
which they still point, and at this 
opening the waters of the inundation 
were swallowed up, and the mul- 
titude was saved.” A church,. built 
at the entrance of this chasm in 
honor of the archangel. (vade apy- 
ayyeKk6¢), is mentioned by Nicctas. 


The best comment, at once on this 
tradition and on the Apostle’s warn- 
ing, is the mention by Herodotus of 
this very ‘chasm, into which the 
Lycus poured its stream (Herod. vii. 
| 30.) 

"7 Col. ii, 16-28. We adopt Co- 
nybeare and Howson’s rendering of 
the last phrase, which is confessedly 
difficult. The rarewogpooivy (volun- 
tary humility) of ver. 18 is proved to 
refer to ascetic contempt for the body 
by its repetition in connection with 
agedia coparoc in ver. 23. 

18 Col, i., ii. The resemblance 
of the argument of these chapters to 
that of the Lpistle to the Hebrews is 
the great internal proof of St. Panl’s 
authorship of the latter. 
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sent to the Colossians by the hands of Tychicus.”* But an- 
other person had come to Rome from Colosse about the 
same time, and now returned as a sharer in the mission of 
Tychicus. This was Onrstmus, who is described in the 
Epistle as “a faithful and beloved brother, who is one of 
you,” that is, evidently, a Colossian.”° Such was the kindly 
and honorable introduction with which the Apostle sent back 
.to Colosse the man who had left the city and fled to Rome 
as the runaway slave of Pamemon, a wealthy and distin- 
guished member of the Colossian Church; ’*' and with him 
he sent that brief but pregnant Letter to Philemon, which 
contains the germs of the eternal principles of Gospel moral- 
ity in relation to’slavery. It is evident, from the letter to 
him, that Philemon was a man of property and influence, 
since.he is represented as the head of a numerous household, 
and as exercising an expensive liberality toward his friends 
and the poor in general. He was indebted to Paul as the 
medium of his personal participation in the Gospel, as the 
Apostle reminds him in that most expressive phrase, “ not to 
say to thee how thou owest unto me even thine own self be- 
sides.” *? His character, as shadowed forth in the Epistle to 
him, is one of the noblest which the sacred record makes 
known to us. He was full of faith and good works, was 
docile, confiding, grateful, was forgiving, sympathizing, chari- 
table, and a man who on a question of simple justice needed 
only a hint of his duty to prompt him to go even beyond it.’”* 
Any one who studies the Epistle will perceive that it ascribes 
to him these varied qualities; it bestows on him a measure 
of commendation which forms a striking contrast with the 


ee aColwiv..7.8. 

Col. iv. 9. The comparison of 
this passage with the contents of the 
Epistle to Philemon, puts it beyond 
all doubt that the two were written 
and dispatched at the same time. 
See especially Philem. 12, 6v avé- 
Teuwa, 

1 That Philemon was a native of, 
or at least a resident at Colosse, is 
confirmed from the letter being ad- 
dressed to him jointly with Archip- 
pus (Philem. 2), who was a Colossian 
(Col. iv. 17). 
‘Paul may have taken place during 
the Apostle’s stay at Ephesus. His 
house at Colossx was pointed out in 
the time of Theodoret ; and another 
tradition made him bishop of the 


His conversion by St. | 





church, and a martyr under Nero. 
The Epistle itself shows either that 
the Colossian church met for worship 
in his house, or that his numerous 
family formed in itself one of those 
Christian societies, to which the 
Apostle gives the name of ‘a chureh 
in a house.” Philem. 2:- comp. 
Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 19: in the 
two latter cases, the ‘church in the 
house” was manifestly distinct from 
the principal church, since greetings 
were sent to it through the latter; 
and we may infer that a similar 
greeting would have appeared in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, had not 
Paul been writing to Philemon sep- 
arately. ™ Philem. 19. 
M3 Ver. 21. vrép 6 Aéyo rorqoerc. 
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ordinary reserve of the sacred writers. It was through such 
believers that the primitive Christianity evinced its divine 
origin, and spread so rapidly among the nations. 

The tone in which Paul asks forgiveness for Onesimus is 
worthy alike of such a man and of himself. He might have 
used his authority in Christ to enjoin what was right; but he 
preferred to exhort Philemon from motives of love, “being 
such an one as Paul the elder, and now also-a prisoner of 
Jesus Christ.”"** He also had a claim upon Onesimus, his 
“son, begotten in his bonds,” and now doubly. “ profitable” 
(as he does not disdain to say playfully) “to thee and to 
me.” *° He would have kept him with himself, to minister 
in the Gospel, but he would not even scem to force Philemon 
to confer the favor except of his free-will; and so he sends 
Onesimus back, having no doubt persuaded him to return as 
an act of Christian duty. But, while thus respecting the 
legal right of the master over the slave, he clearly intimates 
that the law of Christ would not be fulfilled by the simple re- 
turn of Onesimus to slavery :—‘“ Perhaps for this cause he de- 
parted for a season, that thou shouldest receive him forever ; 
not now as a slave, but above a slave, a brother beloved, first 
of all to me, and how much more to thee, both in the flesh and 
m the Lord. If thou count me therefore in fellowship with 
thee, receive him as myself.”.* Thus completely identify- 
ing himself with Onesimus, the Apostle engages to make 
good any loss that he had caused to his master; and, as if to 
make the promise legally binding, he writes this passage at 
‘ least of the Epistle with his own hand; not, however, with- 
out gently reminding Philemon that he would still owe him 
his own soul over and above.’ Such is the Apostle’s practi- 
eal comment on his own text, “In Christ Jesus there is 
neither bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all;” teaching 
which is the more interesting when viewed in its connection 


There are traditions 


4 Philem. 8, 9. 
® Philem. 10, 11. ’Ov#oeuoc means 
profitable. The allusion, in its rela- 
tion to Paul, perhaps implies that 
_Onesimus bad made himself useful in 
many services which his former con- 
dition. would enable him especially 
to render. We know nothing of how 


he had come to that knowledge of | 


the Apostle which led to his con- 
version; but, as he belonged to'a 
Christian 
probable that he knew something of 
the Christian doctrine before he 


household, it is not im-, 


| went to Rome. 
that he beeame bishop of Bercea in 
Macedonia, and that he returned to 
Rome, and suffered martyrdom un- 
der Nero. 

26 Philem. 12-17. The é» oapki 
seems to refer to the personal rela- 
tions which united a kind master to 
a household slave. 

Ltt poco@gel Act, ver. 19. It 
is doubtful how far the words & dé Te 
Hoiknoé oe 7) Odeider bear out the com- 
,mon_ interpretation, that Onesimus 
had robbed his master. 
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with the passages in the Epistles to thé Colossiansand Ephe- 
sians concerning the duties of masters and servants. 

§ 18. Onesimus accompanied Tychicus, the bearer of the 
Apostle’s letter to the Colossians, as well as of a very similar 
Epistle to the Church of Ephesus, through which city he 
would pass on his route. His mission to both churches is de- 
scribed in almost the same terms: to let them know the 
Apostle’s condition while inquiring into their own, and to 
comfort their hearts.’ The Epistle to the Ephesians, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been called forth by any special 
- circumstances, nor even to have involved any distinctly pre- 
cautionary teaching, whether against Oriental or Judaistic 
theosophy, but to have been suggested by the deep love which 
the Apostle felt for his converts at Ephesus, and which the 
mission of Tychicus, with an Epistle to the Church of 
Colossex, afforded him a convenient opportunity of evincing 
in written teaching and exhortation. The Epistle thus con- 
tains many thoughts that have pervaded the nearly contem- 
poraneous Epistle to the Colossians, reiterates many of the 
same practical warnings and exhortations, and bears even the 
tinge of the same diction. The highest characteristic which 
these two Epistles have in common is that of a presentation 
of the Lorp Jesus Curist, fuller and clearer than we find in 
previous writings, as the Heap of creation and of mankind. 
All things created through Christ, all things coherent in him, 
all things reconciled to the Father by him, the eternal pur- 
pose to restore and complete all things in him—such are the 
ideas which grew richer and more distinct in the mind of the 
Apostle, as he meditated on the Gospel which he had been 
preaching, and the truths implied in it.’ In the Zpistle to 
the Colossians, this Divine Headship of Christ is maintained 
as the safeguard against the fancies which filled the heavens 
with secondary divinities, and which laid down rules for an 
artificial sanctity of men upon the earth. In the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, the eternity and universality of God’s redeem- 
ing purpose in Christ, and the gathering of men unto him as his 


™ Col. iv. 7-9; Eph. vi. 21, 22: the 
slight verbal differences, however, are 
very interesting. The chief object of 
the mission to the Colossians, who had 
excited the Apostle’s anxiety, was to 
inquire into their state ; to his old and 
attached converts at Ephesus it was 
to inform then of his. The common 
clause, 6y émempa mpdoc buag el¢ TO 





av7o TovTOo, is followed in the one case 
by wa yv@ Ta wept Wudr, in the other 
by wa yvore Ta repi juov. These are 
the true readings, though of course 
they are confounded in the MSS. 
Tt is inferred that Colossians was 
written before phesians, from the 
greater expansion of these topics in 
the latter Epistle. 
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members, are set forth as gloriously revealed in the Gospel. 
In both, the application of the truth concerning Christ, as the 
Image of God and the Head of Men, to the common relations 
of human life—and particularly of husband and wife, parents 
and children, masters and servants—is dwelt upon in such 
detail as to form a perfect code of Christian social morals. 
Besides all this, the pistle to the Ephesians enlarges upon 
such profound mysteries of the Divine counsels, displays so 
fully the orig:n and developments of the Church in Christ, its 
union, communion, and aggregation in him, that this majestic | 
Epistle can never be rightly deemed otherwise than one of the 
most sublime and consolatory outpourings of the Spirit of God 
to the children of men. To the Christians at Ephesus, dwell- 
ing under the shadow of the great Temple of Diana, daily see- 
ing its outward grandeur, and almost daily hearing of its pomp- 
_ous ritualism, the allusions in this Epistle to that mystic 
building, of which Christ was the corner-stone, the Apostles 
the foundations, and himself and his fellow-Christians portions 
of the august superstructure, must have spoken with a force, 
an appropriateness, and re-assuring depth of teaching, that can 
not be overestimated." + 
The question, not long since keenly debated, whether the 
Ephesian Church was really that to which this Epistle was 
addressed, or whether it is the Laodicean Epistle mentioned 
in Colossians iv. 16, seems to us to have been so completely 
decided in favor of the received opinion, as only to need a 
supplementary notice.’ 
§ 19. These three Epistles were followed—but, as we have 
seen, at some considerable interval — by the Epistle to the 
Philippians, whose date nearly all critics concur in fixing to- 
ward the end of Paul’s imprisonment, in the latter part of 
A.D. 62, or the beginning of a.p. 63. The Epistle to the Philip- 
pians resembles the Second to the Corinthians in the effusion of 
personal feeling, but differs from it in the absence of all sore- 
ness. It contains less of censure, and more of praise than any 
other of Paul’s extant letters. The Christians at Philippi 
had regarded the Apostle with love and reverence from the 
beginning, and had given him many proofs of their affection. 
They had now sent him a contribution toward his maintenance 


189 ph. ii. 19-22. Dr. Howson | Preetorium (Eph. vi. 10-20). An old 
has pointed out the increased foree | divine, Gurnall, has made this pas- 
which the celebrated description of | sage the text of an claborate but racy 
the Christian soldier, warring ‘‘not | commentary (Zhe Christian in Com- 
against flesh and blood,” derives from | plete Armor, in 4 vols. 8yo). 

Paul’s position as a prisoner in the! 1%!See Notes and Illustrations (B). 
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at Rome, such as we must suppose him to have received from 
time to time for the expenses of “his own hired house.” The 
bearer of this contribution was Epaphroditus, an ardent friend 
and fellow-laborer of St. Paul, who had fallen sick on the jour- 
ney or at Rome.” The Epistle was written to be conveyed 
by Epaphroditus on his return, and to express the joy with 
which St. Paul had received the kindness of the Philippians. 
He dwells therefore upon their fellowship in the work of 
spreading the Gospel, a work in which he was even now labor- 
ing, and scarcely with the less effect on account of his bonds. 
His imprisonment had made him known, and had-given him 
fruitful opportunities of declaring his Gospel among the Im- 
perial guard,’ and even in the household of the Cesar." 
He professes his undiminished sense of the glory of following 
Christ, and his expectation of an approaching time in which 
the Lord Jesus should be revealed from, heaven as a deliver- 
er. There is a gracious tone running through this Epistle, 
expressive of humility, devotion, kindness , delight i in all things 
fair and good, to which the favorable circumstances under 
which it was written gave a natural occasion, and which helps 
us to understand the kind of ripening w hich had taken place 
in the spirit of the writer. 

The allusions in this Epistle to the relief of Paul’s necessi- 
ties raise the question of how he was maintained during his 
imprisonment, and whether he was still able to labor with his 
own hands. Thus much we know, that, while sometimes 
pinched with want, he so husbanded what resources he had, 
as to be able (for he was not the man to make a vain promise) 
to repay Philemon whatever he might have lost by Onesi- 
mus. 

When this Epistle was written, Paul was expecting the 
crisis of his earthly fate, as nearer in prospect, but even less 
hopeful in its issue, than when he wrote the other three. 
Then, he was so confidently anticipating a favorable answer 
to the prayers for his release, that he asks Philemon to pre- 
pare him a lodging. Now, while still trusting in the efficacy 
. of those prayers, he is above all anxious that they should be 
directed to his support in the coming trial, “ That in nothing 
shall I be ashamed, but that with boldness, as always, so now 
also, Christ shall be ma gnified in my body, whether by life 
or by death.”*** There is a striking resemblance, but also a 
striking contrast, between these utterances and his last in the 
Second Epistle to Timothy. The noble note of perfected 


2 Phil. i 27. uatoal el 0 Bae ea ae Philine 22. 18 Phils: 
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resignation—“T am now ready to be offered”—is preluded 
by the comparison“ 'To me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.” But still it is a comparison, an alternative, in which 
the decision (if it were his to make) seems to him most difti- 
cult; and his own earnest “desire to depart, and to be with 
Chri ist, which is far better,” is overborne by the need that the 
Church still had of his service ; and so he comes to the confi- 
dent conclusion, “I know that T shall abide and continue with 
you all, for your furtherance and joy of faith.”*** Still, how- 
ever, the conflict may be traced throughout the Epistle; and 
the passage in which he comes nearest to planning his future 
movements, if released, stands in close connection with the 
opposite alternative :—“ Yea, and if L be offered on the sacri. 
jice and service of your faith, I joy, and rejoice with you 
all... . But Z trust in the Lord’ Jesus to send Timotheus 
shortly unto you .. . . Him therefore I hope to send present- 
ly, so soon as I shall see how it will go with me. But I trust 
in the Lord that I also myself shall come shortly.” *” 

It is not difficult to find reasons for all this in the altered 
state of affairs at Rome. The second year of Paul’s im- 
prisonment marks the most unfavorable crisis in the court and 
character of Nero. The death of Burrus (Jan., a.p. 62) de- 
prived the emperor of his most manly councilor, and the 
Apostle of that “captain of the guard” to whom he had been 
recommended by Julius, and by whom he had been leniently 
treated. The office was divided, and Fenius Rufus proved 
too weak to check his colleague Tigellinus, the worst of Nero’s 
satellites.“°° The influence of Seneca was declining, though 
_ we may doubt whether the philosopher would have had much 
sympathy with the Apostle.“ Worst of all, Nero cemented 
by a marriage his connection with Poppzea, for whose sake 
he diyorced and murdered his young wife Octavia; and the 
birth of a son, at the beginning of a.p. 63, gave her a para- 
mount influence, which, as a Jewish prosclyte, she would nat- 
urally use against the Apostle. Paul’s very success in gaining 
converts in the i imperial household@-would increase his danger ; 
and he now complains of that disheartening abandonment by 
friends which is the very gall of adversity.’ 

But, while borne up inwardly by faith, prayer, and resigna- 


6 Phil. 4; 21-26: | . ®° No student of this period of his- 
SOP isi. 7-2, tory should overlook Mr. Merivale’s 
188 Some commentators trace in the | comparison between Paul and Seneca. 
Epistle to the Philippians indications | Hist. of the Romans under the Empire, 
of increased rigor in St. Paul’s treat-| vol. vi. p. 292. 
ment. BOPhI is 2Oy 21. 
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tion, he found a safeguard in the emperor himself. Among 
the sentiments and tastes, the unbridled, indulgence of which 
proved the ruin of Nero’s character, the sentiment of justice 
to his subjects survived. Paul probably knew this when he 
appealed to Cesar; nor was the appeal made in vain. In 
those cases which Nero reserved for his own hearing, he was 
conspicuous for the precision which he demanded of the 
pleaders, and for the care with which he delivered his judg- 
ments in writing, after taking the opinion of competent ad- 
visers. There is the best reason to believe the prevailing 
tradition that, after an imprisonment of two years, Paul’s case 
was heard by the emperor and decided in his favor. We 
have no positive contemporary record of the fact; but there 
is one piece of direct historic evidence, from which it seems 
fairly to be inferred. The precision with which St. Luke 
specifies the duration of Paul’s imprisonment justifies the in- 
ference that it came to an end at the close of the “two years,’ 
that is, in the spring of a.p. 63. 

Some modern writers have, indeed, maintained the para 
doxical theory that Paul’s imprisonment ended only with his 
martyrdom, which they place much earlier than the received 
_ date. Their reasons are purely negative. They set aside 
the statements of ecclesiastical tradition as worthless. The 
testimony of the Pastoral Epistles to St. Paul’s freedom, his 
use of it in fresh apostolic circuits in Asia and Europe, and 
his renewed imprisonment at Rome, with the prospect of 
death before him, is got rid of generally by a denial of the 
genuineness of these Epistles, or by referring them to a much 
earlier period of the Apostle’s life; but the latter view seems 
clearly untenable, so that the objection is resolved into the 
former. The whole argument will be examined presently. 

There remain the indications in the four Epistles written 
during his imprisonment at Rome, of Paul’s assurance of his 
coming release and his plans in reference to it, besides the 
celebrated project, in the Epistle to the Romans, of a visit to 
Spain. But it is contended that St. Paul’s expectations were 
not always realized, and that the passages from Philemon and 
Philippians are effectually neutralized by Acts xx. 25—“ I 
know that ye all (at Ephesus) shall see my face no more ;”— 
inasmuch as the supporters of the ordinary view hold that St. 
Paul went again to Ephesus. This is a fair answer to the 
argument from intention alone, leaving out of view the testi- 


‘1 This received date, though the leading authorities differ to some extent, 
lies within the interval from midsummer A.p. 66 to midsummer A.D. 68,” 
The authorities will be given in their proper places (See chap. xix. § 13). 
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mony of tradition and the authority of the Pastoral Epistles. 
But this is not all. The testimony of Luke places the ob- 
jectors in this dilemma: if Paul had been martyred at the 
‘end of two years, Luke would certainly not have broken off 
without recording so important a fact: if his imprisonment 
had been prolonged beyond the two years, Luke could not 
have named this as its precise duration; and so the conclu- 
sion seems irresistible, that he was then set free.** 

§ 20. Before we consider the light thrown upon the re- 
mainder of the Apostle’s life by the Pastoral Epistles and by 
the ancient Christian writers; it is necessary to notice the re- 
lation of the Epistle to the Hebrews to his first imprisonment 
at Rome. This is not the place to discuss the authorship of 
that marvelous composition.’** It will be enough here to say 
that the striking resemblances between this Epistle and those 
to the Colossians and Ephesians, on the doctrine of the Head- 
ship of Christ over the creation—not only as to the general 
principle, but in the details of its expression—have long since 
wrought in our mind the growing conviction that the great 
mass of the ancient Church was right in regarding the Epis- 
tle as Paul’s, and not only that these works were the product 
of the same mind, but at the same stage of its development, 
and under the same circumstances. And what is more prob- 
able and consistent than that, in the leisure and retirement 
of his prison, amid the vain pomps and assumptions of 
Cxsarism, and when his last attempt to convince the Jews 
had been frustrated,—that the Jew, who had been brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, who had made advances in his na- 
tional faith above his equals, and who could now review his 
rabbinical lore in the light of Gospel truth,— that such a 
man, under such conditions, should work out, for the benefit 
of Jewish Christians, especially in Palestine, the great doc- 
trine of Christ’s pre-eminence above all creatures, in earth or 
heaven, as established by the covenant of God with his an- 
cient people, and illustrated by all the symbols of their wor- 
ship ? 

The other element, which. runs through the whole Epistle, 
tends to the same conclusion. The writer, whoever he may 
be, is addressing a persecuted body of Christians, whose faith 
was sorely tried ; and each point of his great argument 1s mn- 


“2 -T'o those who admit the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, we can 
not see how this argument can be otherwise than unanswerable i. for, when 
Paul was in prison, expecting his martyrdom, Luke was with him (2 Tim, 
iii. 11). 

#3 See the Appendix, On the Books of the New Testament. 
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tertwined with the most earnest exhortations to constancy, 
the most glowing examples of faith triumphing over suffering 
and death, the most solemn warning against apostasy, ever 
embodied in human language. And if we know of no writer 
of the apostolic age, but Paul, capable both intellectually and 
spiritually of writing the Epistle, so we know of no Church 
except that of Judza at this very crisis, to which both the 
doctrinal and practical parts of the Epistle would be pre- 
eminently adapted. Troubled within by the Judaistic con- 
flict; they wanted a full and final demonstration of the true 
relation of Judaism to Christianity. Drawn on, with the 
rest of their countrymen, nearer and nearer to the verge of 
that frightful national convulsion in wuich all that was ex- 
ternal in Judaism was to perish, they needed to be consoled 
and fortified by the lesson that all that was vital had been 
first.absorbed into Christianity, so that the rest “having de- 
cayed and grown old, was ready to vanish away.” Ex- 
posed doubly, as Christians to the malice of the Jews, and as 
Jews to the hatred of the Greeks, under a government which, 
since the death of Festus, was hurrying on to anarchy, they 
required. to be fortified against persecution and apostasy. 
Nay more, there seem to be distinct allusions to the recent 
martyrdom of their own rulers, of which they themselves had 
been spectators, which enable us to specify, with great prob- 
ability, the very persecution under which they suffered. Be- 
sides reminding them of “the great conflict of sufferings” 
which they had endured in “ the former days, in which they 
were enlightened,”—the persecutions in the first age of Chris- 
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™ We may safely affirm, with their | foll. (where the present tenses of the 


extant Epistles for our guide, that 
the style is not that of Peter, John, 
or James; while the whole tone is 
that of apostolic authority. To the 
theory of Luther, who ascribes the 
Kpistle to Apollos, because he was 
a learned Jew, eloquent and mighty 
in the Scriptures —and much more 
to any unknown person of that age 
—we may reply, as Herodotus does 
to those who sought an imaginary 
origin for the inundation of the 
Nile, that ‘it does not admit of dis- 
cussion,” because it has not even 
any prund facie evidence in its 
favor. 

48 Te seems to be implied in the 
whole argument—and especially in 
the passages viii. 4, foll., and ix. 6, 





Greek are unaccountably changed 
into past in the English Versjon), 


}and xiii. 10, foll—that the Temple 


was standing, and that its usual course 
of divine service was carried on with- 
out interruption. The Epistle must 
therefore have been written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. 
Such passages as vi. 8, viii. 13, x. 25, 
37, xil. 27, indicate the approach of 
the doom foretold by Christ, and 
watched for by the Christians; but 
these forebodings seem less distinct 
than they might have been if uttered 
immediately before the catastrophe— 
that is, after the Jewish War had 
actually commenced. This argument 
would place the date of the Epistle 
before A.D. 66. | 
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tianity,'“"“—and after recounting the “ great cloud of martyrs” 
of ancient times—he comes to the recent examples of a faith 
parallel to theirs, and exhorts the brethren to “ remember their 
own leaders, who had spoken to them the word of the Lord, 
and reviewing (as spectators) the end of their course, to imi- 
tate their faith.” **’ Now it was in the second year of Paul’s 
imprisonment at Rome (a.p. 62) that the High-priest Ananus 
availed himself of the vacancy in the procuratorship, between 
the death of Festus and the arrival of Albinus, to perpetrate 
the judicial murder of St. James the Just and other leaders of 
the Church of Jerusalem, according to the account of Jose- 
phus."” *How precisely does the language of the Epistle apply 
to the martyrdom of the Apostle who is usually regarded as 
the first bishop of Jerusalem, and who eertainly had a special 
oversight of that Church! This allusion, moreover, confirms 
the ancient opinion that “the Hebrews,” to whom the Epistle 
was addressed (according to the title, for it begins without a 
superscription), were the Jewish Christians of Palestine, and 
of Jerusalem in particular. Its direct personal appeals and 
salutations prove that it had some such original destination ; 
while the superscription may have been omitted to denote its 
wider destination for Jewish Christians everywhere. 

Besides these general indications, there are specific allu- 
sions, which not only confirm the authorship as St. Paul’s, 
but throw light upon the Apostle’s movenfents. Foremost 
of these is the request, so strikingly parallel to passages in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, for the prayers of the brethren, first 
that the writer might be able to keep @ good conscience, and 
to maintain an honorable course *—words precisely suited to 


M0 Heb. x. 82, 88. The following | passage acquires a peculiar foree 

passage in the English Version, ‘‘ For|as coming from him who was best 
ve had compassion of me in my | qualified to bear such testimony, the 
bonds” (ver. 34), carries our minds | very ‘‘Saul who made havoc of the 
irresistibly to ‘‘ Paul the prisoner of | church, entering into every house ” 
Jesus Christ,” and to the ministra- |—doubtless ‘spoiling their goods” 
tion of his friends at Caesarea (Acts |(Heb. x. 34)— ‘‘and haling men 
xxiy. 23), though the connection of | and women, committed them to prison” 
the for is not clear. Bunt the de-| (Acts viii. 3). 
cisive preponderance of MS. author-| “7? Heb. xiii. 7: Gv avabewpovvrec 
ity compels us to give up the read- | r7v éxBaow TH¢ avaorpodr¢. 
ing Tol¢ deopoic pov for Toi¢ Jeopsiocc, 14> Comp. ¢. Xx. § 7. 
*“ye had compassion with the prison-| ™“* Heb. xiii. 18. The passage ir- 
ers,” for it was thus that they ‘be-|resistibly suggests Paul’s repeated 
came companions (or partners) with | professions of « good conscience (Acts 
those who were so treated” (ver, 83). | xxiii, 1, xxiv. 16; 2 Cor.i. 12); and 
But if the Pauline authorship be for the latter clauses, compare Phil, 
established on other evidence, the i. 19, 20. 
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his trial before Nero—and next that, as the result of his being” 
thus supported, he might be restored to them the sooner, 
Next comes the passage—“ Know ye that our brother Timo- 
thy is set at liberty (or rather, has departed), with whom, if 
he come quickly, I will see you.” Compare this with what 
Paul wrote to the Philippians—< I trust in the Lord Jesus to 
send Timotheus shortly unto you . . . so soon as I shall see 
how it will go with me. But I trust in the Lord that I also 
shall come shortly.” **’ Few can doubt that the two passages 
come from the same pen and refer to the same series of it 
tended movements, though, as intentions only are spoken of 
in the briefest terms, the details are somewhat obscufe. Thus 
much seems clear, that the passage in Hebrews was written 
when, even if the trial was not concluded,’ its issue was so 
well foreseen the writer could exchange “ J trust” for “Z will 
see you ;” and when Timothy had departed, probably on his 
mission to the Philippians, to carry to them the good news, as 
Paul had promised, and to bring back word of their state.*® 
Such a mission would supersede the immediate execution of 
Paul’s design of visiting Philippi; *** and he may have been 
urged to go straight to Jerusalem by the same motives that 
induced him to write the Epistle to the Hebrews. The news 
of the persecution of the Christians by Ananus would doubt- 


49 Heb. xiii. 19% comp. Philem. | known author, who was at once a pris- 
22; Phil. i. 25, ii, 24. oner at Rome and a near friend of 

0 Heb. xiii, 23: amoAeAvuévov. | Timothy; while the whole tone of 
The best commentators are now gen-| the Epistle leaves little doubt that 
erally agreed on this sense, Comp. | that well-known author was a/so an 
Acts xv. 33, xxviii, 25; Ex. xxxiii. | Apostle. 
11 in the LXX.; Polyb. ii. 34, § 12.| % Critics of high authority regard 
There is no clear evidence that Tim-|the passage xiii. 18, 19, as not im- 
othy was at Rome as a prisoner. 1| plying that Paul was still.a prisoner, 
Tim. vi..12 may refer to his having} and yer. 23 as disproying such a 
been ‘a confessor;” but its more} view... Mr, Lewin says: ‘‘ Paul, at 
natural sense seems to be his profes-| the date of this Epistle, was certain- 
sion of faith at his ordination. | ly at liberty, and was expecting 'Tim- 
Comp. c. xx. § 20. othy from the mission on which the 

I Phil. ii. 19-24. Incidentally we|latter had been sent to Philippi” 
may remark on the utter improbabil- | (/ast. Sac. a.p. 63, No. 1941).. The 
ity of the Epistle, containing these} writer's intention of) accompanying 
direct personal allusions to ~the| Timothy (Heb. xiii. 23) seems to show 
writer, being handed down by the} that the latter could not well be the 
early Church without some expla-| bearer of the Epistle, as is stated in 
nation of who that writer was, had|the epigraph: ‘‘ Written to the He- 
there been a question of his being | brews from Italy by Timothy.” 
any other than St. Paul. . The “Z| ° Phil. ii. 19. 2 
will see you,” ‘four brother Tim-| ™ Phil. ii. 24, where the tayéu¢ is 
othy,” and so forth, are simply ab-|less definite than the raqzov of Heb; 
surd as coming from any but a zwedl- | xiii. 23. 
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less be brought to Rome by some of the fugitives ; and Paul, 


desiring to strengthen his brethren by his personal presence, 
may have resolved to sail for Judzea, as soon as the navigation 
opened, in company with Timothy, if the latter returned soon 
enough from Philippi. Meanwhile he probably sent the 
Kpistle to Jerusalem, to prepare the brethren for his coming. 
As to the place from which he wrote it, the words “ They of 
Italy salute you” are decisive, if we accept, as we probably 
should, the rendering of our version.’ 
. This reasoning would lead us, with more than probability, 
to the first step of the Apostle’s course after his release from 
hisimprisonment. For the question is not (as in cases before 
noticed) of a mere intention; but of a positive intention to be 
executed so immediately that he would not wait long for Tim- 
othy’s return :—“ With whom, 7f he come the quicker (raytor) 
LI will see you.” This seems almost decisive for the direction 
of Paul’s course straight to Jerusalem, on his liberation in the 
spring of a.p. 63. he 
18 Heb. xiii. 24:01 amd tHe Iradiac. Some draw the opposite inference 
from the word azd, and contend for Caesarea, as suiting the indications of 
Paul’s imprisonment—a theory no more tenable than that which refers the 
Colossians, etc., to Caesarea; or for Athens, as the place where Timothy 
might have met Paul. But the truth seems to be that of a6 ’IraAlac is 
properly used by a person writing from Jtaly, with reference to the point of 
view of the readers—a point of view so often taken in epistolary language. 
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Notes and Illustrations. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) LAODICEA. 


Tue two passages in the N. T. 
where this city is mentioned define 
it geographical position in harmony 
with other authorities. In Rey. i. 
11, iii. 14, it is spoken of as belong- 
ing to the general district which con- 
tained Ephesus, Smyrna, ¢Ihyatira, 
Pergamus, Sardis, and Philadelphia. 
In Col. iv. 18, 15, it appears in still 
closer association with Colosse and 
Hierapolis. And this was exactly 
its position. It was a town of some 
consequence in the Roman province 
of Asia; and it was situated in the 
valley of the Meander, on a small 
river called the Lycus, with Colossa 
and Hierapolis a few miles distant to 
the west. 

Built, or rather rebuilt, by one of 
the Seleucid monarchs, and named 
in honor of his wife, Laodicea became 
under the Roman government a place 
of some importance. Its trade was 
considerable: it lay on the line of a 
great road; and it was the seat of a 
conventus. From Rey. iii, 17, we 
should gather it was a place of great 
wealth. The damage which was 
caused by an earthquake in the reign 
of Tiberius (Tac. Ann. xiv. 27) was 
promptly repaired by the energy of 
the inhabitants. - It was soon after 
this occurrence that Christianity was 
introduced into Laodicea. 
quent times it became a Christian 
city of eminence, the see of a bishop, 
and a meeting-place of councils. It 
is often mentioned by the Byzantine 


In subse- | 


writers. The Mahometan invaders 
destroyed it; and it is now a scene 
of utter desolation : but the extensive 
ruins near Denislu justify all that we 
read of Laodicea in Greek and Ro- 
man writers. Many travelers have 
visited and described the place, but 
the most claborate and interesting 
account is that of Hamilton. 


(B.) THE EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS, AND THE LAO- 
DICEAN EPISTLE MENTION- 
ED IN COL. IV. 16. 


The theory that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was written to the Laodi- 
‘ceans, and sent by Tychicus at the 
same time as the /pistle to the Colos- 
sians, the two churches being -exhort- 
ed to a mutual reading of the two let- 
ters, involves two questions—(1.) Is 
this Epistle wrongly entitled to the 
Ephesians? (2.) Was it addressed to 
the Laodiceans? The importance of 
this distinction will appear presently 
from the fact that the arguments for 
each proposition are not quite mutu- 
ally corroborative. 

I. Exrernat Evipencre.—1. The 
Vatican MS. (Codex B), well known 
as being of the highest authority, 
omits the name of Ephesus in the 
superscription, the words which we 
enclose in brackets being only added 
in the margin by a much later hand— 
IlavAoc, améatodoc "Incov Xpiatov dea 
OeAgjuatog Beov, Tote aytowe Tol¢ odor 
| [év "Edéow] kal muotoic év XpuaT@ "Tyq- 
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‘oov (Eph. i. 1)—where it is at once 
evident how difficult it is to make 
sense of the phrase, Toi¢ ovowv Kat TL 
oTolc, which is also a construction 
without a parallel in St. Paul’s writ- 
ings. On the other hand, this formu- 
la, with the name of the place, is pre- 
cisely parallel to the superscriptions 
of the Epistles to the Romans, the 
Corinthians (second Epistle), and the 
Philippians. As a matter of textual 
evidence, the omission is outweighed 
by the presence of the words in all 
the other principal MSS., and in all 
the ancient versions. In reference 
to modern authority, Tischendorf has 
now removed the brackets within 
which he formerly placed the words. 
Nor must it be overlooked that most, 
if not all, the advocates for their re- 
jection—constrained by their accept- 
ance of Marcion’s authority (see be- 
low), as well as by the desire both to 
make sense of the passage and to de- 
cide who really were the persons ad- 
dressed—not only omit év ’E¢éow, but 
insert év Aaodixeia, thus themselves re- 
jecting that very authority of the Codex 
B, which is their main external argu- 
ment. 

Of course the omission, which in 
such a MS. could hardly be accident- 
al, indicates a doubt as to the genn- 
ineness of the word at a very carly 
period. The existence of such a 
doubt, which we are about to prove, 
accounts for the peculiar form of the 
omission. ‘Che doubt being whether 
the words év E¢éow or év Aaodixeia 
should be inserted, the transcriber ap- 
pears to have compromised the matter 
by omitting both, at the expense of 
leaving the sense imperfect. Thus 
the absence of the words, which is the 
only fuct attested by the MS., is ac- 
counted for, while the preponderating 
testimony of the MSS. and Versions 
proves the opinion of Christian an- 
tiquity that the doubt was not well 
founded. 


Notes and Iltustrations. 
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2. St. Basil (in the latter half of the 
fourth century) had learned from 
those before him that the Ephesians 
(to whom, however, he believes the 
Epistle to have been addressed) were 
not named in the superscription, 
which ran toi¢ Gylowe Toi¢ ober Kat T- 
otoic, and so he had himself seen it 
in ancient copies. This again at- 
tests the fact of the words having 
been at least questioned very early, 
which is also confirmed by Tertullian, 
Jerome, and Epiphanius, who are 
however referring to the very contro- 
versy raised by Marcion, in which 
the explanation of the doubt is to be 
found. ; 

3. As early as the first half of the 
third century (about a century and a 
half before Basil), the heretic Marcion 
asserted that the words Ilpo¢ Aaodi- 
xéac were in the title of the MSS. 
which he used; but Marcion is uni- 
versally charged by the Christian Fa- 
thers with making arbitrary altera- 
tions in those books of the Scripture 
which he accepted. It is indecd ar- 
gued that he tampered with the text 
on doctrinal grounds which could. not 
induce him to alter the title of an 
epistle. But the testimony of a per- 
son who corrupts documents in some 
points becomes worthless in all; and 
Marcion is actually accused by his 
contemporary, ‘Tertullian, of insert- 
ing the words IIpé¢ Aaodixéag in the 
title. Nor can we admit that the 
statement about Marcion’s adding the 
words proves that there was no ad- 
dress in the copies known to Tertul- 
lian, or even, if so, that the conclu- 
sion would have much force. For“it 
is admitted on all hands that the 
Epistle was addressed to some par- 
ticular church or churches, and the 
whole question: is about the substitu- 
tion of one name for another. 

Archbishop Ussher propounded the 
ingenious conjecture, that the Epistle 
was a circular letter, addressed to 
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several churches, in the same way as 
the Epistle to the Galatians was ad- 
dressed to all the churches in Gala- 
tia, and those to Corinth to the 
Christians “in the whole province 
of Achaia” (2 Cor. i. 1); and that 
‘Tychicns carried several copies of it, 
differently superscribed, one for Lao- 
dicea, another for Hierapolis, anoth- 
er for Philadelphia, anid so on. Hence 
many of the early copyists, perplexed 
by this diversity in their copies, might 
be led to omit the words in‘which the 
variation consisted; and’ thus ‘the 
state of the earliest known text of the 
Ipistle (that of the Codex Vaticanus) 
would be explained. When the 
Epistle was afterward spread over the 
world, Ephesus, the great commercial 
capital of Asia, being the place from 
which copies of it were mostly pro- 
‘cured, it would obtain the title of the 
“* Epistle from Ephesus,’ and ‘lastly 
the name of Ephesus would be insert- 
ed in the text. This theory, howey- 
er, besides wanting the substratum of 
any positive evidence, is open to the 
objection, that in the examples cited 
of a plurality of address, as well as in 
John’s Epistles to the Seven Church- 
es of Asia (the very churches now in 
question), there is one common su- 
perscription indicating all those who 
were addressed; and so here we 
should expect some such phrase as 
toi ovow év’ Acc (With an extension, 
if necessary, to'include the churches 
beyond the limits of the province). 
Il. Internat Evyipence.—1. The 
absence of any salutation to individual 
members of a church so familiar to 
Paul as the Ephesians is too negative 
to be of any weight, and if of any, it 
would only go to prove the very 
point which the objectors themselves 
give up, that it was a General Epis- 
tle. Its special character is conclu- 
sively proved by chap. vi. 21, 22, as 
well as by the mention of the brethren 
yall Vere 28. 


Notes and Illustrations. 
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The suggestion that Paul had no 
personal friends to greet among the 
Laodiceans, ‘* who had not seen his 
face in the flesh,” is answered by the 
fact, that of the only two persons sa-~ 
luted by name in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, Nymphas is a Laodicean 
(Col. iv. 15: some suppose the same 
of Archippus, ver. 17). In the Epis- 
tle to the Philippians, also distin- 
guished for their close relations to the 
Apostle, the personal salutations are 
equally ‘*conspicuous by their ab- 
sence;”’ for the two ladies, Euodia 
and Syntyche, are not named in the 
way of salutation, but of exhortation 
to make up some quarrel (Phil. iv. 
20). ‘Iychicus might well be charged 
with individual salutations to those 
friends whose very number made it 
difficult for the Apostle to indite his 
wonted autograph with that fettered 
hand to which he pathetically refers 
in the salutation of the sister epistle, 
as if apologizing for its brevity :— 
‘The salutation by the hand of me 
Paul: remember my bonds” (Col. iv. 
18). 

2. The Christians to whom he 
writes are addressed as exclusively 
Gentiles, recent converts, of whose con- 
version Paul knew only by report, and 
who only knew him as an Apostle by 
hearsay, so that he might need cre- 
dentials to accredit him with them 
(Eph. iv°18, 15, ii. 11, 13, iii. 2, 4, iv. 
17, v. 8) all of which points are in- 
appropriate to the Ephesians, and ex- 
actly suitable to the Laodiceans. 
We answer in one word, that these 
texts do not seem to sustain the in- 
ferences drawn from them. 

Ci.) The magnificent statement of 
the position of the Gentiles in the 
Church (not without important allu- 
sions to their communion with their 
Jewish brethren, ii, 12-22) is surely 
far too suitable to the Christians of 
such a cify as Ephesus, to be affected 
by any question of how many Jews 
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were included in that Church. It is 
enough for us to know (what is clear 
from Acts xix. 8-10) that the major- 
ity of the Ephesian Christians were 
Gentiles; and it might just as well be 
argued, from Rom. xi. 13, that there 
were no Jews in the Church at Rome. 

Gi.) It is in connection with this 
same argument, to impress upon 
them the duties resulting from their 
translation from the kingdom of dark- 
ness into the kingdom of light, that 
the Apostle dwells so emphatically— 
not upon the newness of their conver- 
sion, but upon the magnitude of the 
change (ch. i. 13, ii. 18, v. 8). What 
he had heard of their faith and love 
refers evidently, not to first. intelli- 
gence, but to the cheering news 
brought to him in his confinement at 
Rome G. 15); while the converse 
reference in iii. 1, foll., te what not 
the Ephesians only—but all the Gen- 
tiles, as whose representatives Paul 
deals with them—had heard of ‘‘the 
dispensation of the grace of God 
committed to him for them,” is call- 
ed forth from ‘‘ Paul the prisoner of 
Jesus Christ ” by his inability to con- 
verse with them in person of this great 
revelation. The eiye (which Cony- 
beare strains into ¢f, as I suppose, ye 
have heard) is surely rhetorical, and 
not hypothetical, an appeal to their 
certain knowledge. The phrase, “as 
I wrote afore in few words,” might 
seem, at first sight, to support the 
opinion that Paal had for the’ first 
time opened the subject to them in 
some previous letter. He might in- 
deed have availed himself of his en- 
foreed leisure to write more fully of 
the nature of that ministry to the Gen- 
tiles, which he had practically exer- 
cised when among them; but the 
truth seems to be that he is simply 
referring back to a passage in this 
very Epistle (i. 9, 10). This inter- 
pretation is adopted by Conybeare, 
and yet this is the sole vassage to 
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which he ean refer in proof of the 
Apostle’s being only known to them 
by hearsay, and needing credentials 
(v. 4) to accredit him with them! 
Surely enough has been said to show 
the haste of the same author's judg- 
ment concerning ‘the destination of 
the Epistlk—‘‘ The least disputable 
fact is, that it was not addressed to 
the Church of Ephesus.” 

3. There still remains the most im- 
portant and difficult point, the allu- 
sion in the salutation of the Epistle 
to the Colossians: ‘‘ Salute the breth- 
ren which are in Laodicea, and Nym- 
phas, and the church which is in his 
house. And, when this Epistle is 
yead among you [2.¢., when you have 
done reading it], cause that it be read 
also in the Church of the Laodiceans ; 
AND THAT YE LIKEWISE READ THAT 
From LAopIcEa (t7v éx Aaodikeiac, 
i. e., the Epistle sent to that city, and 
which you will get from it). No 
stress can be laid upon De Wette’s 
argument, that this Laodicean letter 
must have been written some time be- 
fore, or else Paul would not now be 
saluting the Laodiceans through an- 
other Church; nor upon the internal 
evidence that the Epistle to the Co- 
lossians was written before that to the 
Ephesians, for, as they were sent to- 
gether, this passage may be a post- 
script, or may refer to a letter which 
Paul was about to write and send bv 
the same hand. ‘The clear common 
sense of the passage is, that Paul was 
sending by Tychicus a letter to Lao- 
dicea, as well as this to Colossx, and 
that the two Churches were to ex- 
change the reading of the two Epis- 
tles. 

Now to answer, or fail to answer, 
the very difficult question, What and 
where is the Epistle to the Laodiceans ? 
is a very long way from the conclu- 
sion that it was the ‘‘ Epistle to the 
Ephesians.” The appositeness of the 
|identification is just the most suspi- 
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cious sort of argument; for it-is the 
very consideration that would tempt 
a speculative critic, like Marcion, to 
make the identification. Such cases 
are of constant occurrence in all 
branches of inquiry. For example, 
the Greek verb has three Voices ; and 
it has three Perfects; the Ist and 2d 
Perfect Active, and the 3d- form, 
which is common to the Middle and 
the Passive: so the grammarians 
make the symmetrical re-adjustment 
of assigning one to each Voice, like 
Cyrus in the fable with the-two coats. 
So Paul sent by Tychicus Epistles to 
the Colossians and to the Laodiceans. 
We have the one to the Colossians, 
and another addressed (in the exist- 
ing title) to the Ephesians. But now 
the Epistle to the Laodiceans is want- 
ing: so take the one away from the 
Ephesians and give it to the Laodi- 
ceans! Assuredly far stronger di- 
rect evidence than we rossess is re- 


quired to justify this redistribution of! 
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Epistles, even with such high authori. 
ties as Ussher and Paley, Conybeare 
and Lewin. 

The idea of Wieseler, that the Lao~ 
dicean Epistle is that to Philemon, is 
open to the like objection, and is 
negatived by the proofs that Philemon 
and Onesimus were Colossians. Even 
commentators must sometimes sub- 
mit to confess, that when a thing is 
lost they don’t know where it is. All 
admit the probability that Paul wrote 
many letters that have been lost ; and 
the general likeness of two Epistles, 


intended for readers in neighboring 


cities, may be a sufiicient reason for 
the preservation of only one, - It may 
however be said, without hesitation, 
that the apoeryphial Episiola ad Lao- 
dicenses is a late and clumsy forgery. 
It exists’ only in Latin MSS., and is 
evidently a cento from the Galatians 
and Ephesians. A full account of it 
is given by Jones (On the Canon, ii. 
31-40). 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE LAST DAYS OF ST. PAUL AND ST. PETER; AND THE COM- 
PLETE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHURCH—FROM THE RELEASE 
OF ST. PAUL TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, A.D. 63-70. 


§ 1. St. Paul’s movements after his release—General indications of the Pas- 
toral Epistles. § 2. Difficulties of detaii—Scheme of Mr. Lewin: St. 
Paul sails for Jerusalem ; and goes thence, by Antioch and Asia Minor, 
visiting Colosse, to Ephesus. § 3. His labors at Ephesus—State of 
the Ephesian Church, as shown in the Epistles to ‘Timothy—Chureh 
organization—Appearance of heresies. § 4. St. Paul’s visit to Crete— 
Commissions of, and Epistles to, TimotuHy at Ephesus, and ‘Trrus in 
Crete—Charges to them—Nature of their office. § 5. The work of 
Timothy at Ephesus—His peculiar trials. § 6. New forms of error ; as 
developments of Judaism—Combination of superstition and philosophy, 
of ritualism and libertinism—Germs of future heresies—The Great 
Apostasy—Mysticism, Asceticism and Gnosticism—Severity of Paul in 
rebuking these heresies. - § 7. Further account of them in the Second 
Epistle to Timothy—Heresy of Hymenzus and Philetus, that the Resur- 
rection was past—Moral corruption—Its prevalence at Crete—Kpistle 
to Titus. _§ 8. Paul visits Macedonia and Corinth, and winters at Nicop- 
olis —Gessius Florus in Judza—The burning of Rome, and Nero’s 
persecution of the Christians—Testimony of Tacitus to Christ and the 
Christians. § 9. Movements of St. Paul—Tradition of his journey to 
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Spain—The presumptive arguments and direct testimony examined. 
§ 10. Last stage of the Apostle’s course—Second Ipistle fe Timothy — 
Paul probably arrested at Ephesus, on the information of Alexander 
the brass-founder—Indications of his route to Rome as a prisoner. 
§ 11. St. Paul’s second imprisonment at Rome—He is treated as a 
felon, unto bonds: but the word of God is not bound—New converts: 
Pudens and Claudia; their supposed: British origin—His first hearing 
and deliverance from ‘‘the Lion”—Was it before Nero in person? 
§ 12. The interval before his death—Loneliness: constaney of Luke and 
apostasy of Demas—Mark—Motives of the urgent invitation to Timothy 
—Prospects of martyrdom—The Apostle’s course is finished. § 13. 
His death and burial—Discussion of the date. § 14. Personal appear- 
ance and character of St. Paul—Karly attacks on him—The Clementines. 

.§ 15. Sr. Peter associated by tradition with St. Paul in martyrdom— 
Review of his life—His last appearance in the Acts—His probable oc- 
cupations—Supposed connection with the Church of Corinth. § 16. 
His relations to the Churches of Asia—His First Epistle, written from 
Babylon—State of the Babylonian Jews.  § 17. Silvanus and Mark the 
companions of Peter—Indications of intercourse with Paul—Designed 
harmony of the Epistle with Paul’s teaching. § 18. Pauline style of 
the Epistle accounted for by Peter’s study of Paul’s Epistles and his 
connection with Silvanus. § 19. Discussion of the tradition of St. 
Peter's episcopate at Rome—Evidence of his late visit to Rome, and his 
crucifixion there under Nero—St. Peter not the Founder or resident 
head of the Church of Rome—His own testimony to the true Rock and 
spiritual Stones of the Church. § 20. The departure of Peter and Paul, 
and the end of Nero’s reign, the epoch of the complete establishment of 
the Church, which now replaces the local habitation of God on carth ; 
fulfilling our Lord’s prophecy of his coming in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the type of his last Advent. i 


§ 1. Tue argument at the end of the last chapter led us to 
the conclusion that, after his imprisonment at Rome had last- 
ed for two years, Paul was heard by Nero and set at liberty. 
Moreover we inferred from the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
he was purposing to make use of his recovered freedom in 
order to pay a visit to his brethren in Judwa, who needed the 
strongest comfort and confirmation in the terrible trials which 
now beset both their church and nation. For further light 
our only certain guidance is to be found in the Pastoral 
Kpistles ;* of which the first to Timothy and that to Titus are 
nearly contemporaneous, and the second to Timothy the 
latest. From them, without encroaching on the domain of 
conjecture, we draw the following conclusions.’ (1.) St. Paul, 


1For the full discussion of the] ness of these Epistles, and yet, by re- 
genuineness of these Hpistles, see the | ferring 1 Timothy and Titus to an 
articles on them in the Dictionary of | earlier period, and by strained expla- 
the Bible. nations of the allusions in 2 Timothy, 

? Tt is true that there are many | get rid of the evidence they are gener- 
critics, including Wieseler and Dr. | ally understood to give in favor of a 
Davidson, who admit the genuine-|second imprisonment. ‘The voyages 
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at some time after leaving Rome, must have visited Asia 
Minor and Greece ; for he says to Timothy,° “I besought thee 
to abide still at Ephesus, when I was setting out for Macc- 
donia.” After being once at Ephesus, he was purposing to 
go there again,’ and he spent a considerable time at 
Ephesus.’ (2.) He paid a visit to Crete, and left Titus to or- 
ganize churches there.’ He was intending to spend a winter 
at one of the places named Nicopolis.’ (3) He traveled by 
Miletus,* Troas° (where he left a cloak or case and some 
books), and Corinth.” (4.) He is a prisoner at Rome, “suf- 
fering unto bonds as an evil-doer,” " and expecting to be soon 
condemned to death.” At this time he felt deserted and sol- 
itary, having only Luke, of his old associates, to keep him 
company; and he was very anxious that Timothy should 
come to him without delay from Ephesus, and bring Mark 
with him.” 

The end of the period covered by these movements is that 
also of the Apostle’s whole career, and the Epistles themselves 
furnish strong arguments for placing them near together and 
at a date as advanced as possible in the history of the Apos- 
tle and the Church. The peculiarities of style and diction by 
which these are distinguished from all his former Epistles, 
the affectionate anxieties of an old man and the glances fre- 
quently thrown back on earlier times and scenes, the disposi- 
tion to be hortatory rather than speculative, the references to 
a more complete and settled organization of the Church, the 
signs of a condition tending to moral corruption, and resem- 
bling that described in the apocalyptic letters to the Seven 
Churches—would incline us to adopt the latest date which 
has been suggested for the death of St. Paul, so as to inter- 
pose as much time as possible between the Pastoral Epistles 
and the former group. This view wouid allow for the possi- 
bility of a period between Philippians and Hebrews and J. 
Timothy covered by no Scriptural records or even allusions. 

§ 2. As to further details, we are encountered by immense 


required by the two former Epistles, | evidence to be untenable. The whole 
‘and the writing of them, are placed question is discussed in a master- 
within the three years spent chicfly ly and decisive manner by Alford in 
at Ephesus (Acts xx. 31)... But the! his Prolegomena to the Pastoral Epis- 
hypothesis of voyages during that’ tles. 


period not recorded by St. Luke is far; ° 1 Tim. i. 3. *1 Tim. iViglos 
more arbitrary than that of arelease| °2 ‘Tim. i. 18. © ° Tit. i. 5. 

from Rome, which is objected to ex- TGs dite, NO 89 Tim. iv. 20. 
pressly because it is arbitrary; and 99 Tim. iv. 13. 72 Tim. iv. 20. 


such a distribution of the Pastoral] “2 Tim. ii.9. “2 Tim. iv. 6. 
Epistles is shown by overwhelming| 2 Tim. i. 15, iv. 16, 9-12, 
AA 2 
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difficulties from the paucity of materials and the multitude 
of opinions. The simplest and most condensed scheme is 
that of Mr. Lewin, based entirely upon the Epistles,’ to the 
exclusion of ecclesiastical tradition, except for the time of the 
Apostle’s martyrdom. He supposes that St. Paul, released 
from his imprisonment in the spring of .p. 63, sailed, as he 
had promised, for Jerusalem. Here he would be in no small 
danger, especially. from his old enemy, the ex-high-priest 
Ananias, whose influence (Josephus tells us) was now at its 
height. Besides, he would be eager to revisit the scenes of 
his special labors, and to execute his purpose of confirming 
those Asiatic churches which “had not seen his face in the 
flesh,” but for which he had “had so great a conflict” in 
spirit, Colosse, Laodicea, and Hierapolis.'® When therefore 
we meet him next, leaving Ephesus, on his way to Mace- 
donia,”* it is reasonable to suppose that he made a circuit 
like those of former days—by Antioch and Asia Minor, stay- 
ing at Colossze, where he had asked Philemon to prepare him 
a lodging.” 

§ 3. That the Apostle would spend a considerable time at 
the city which had been so long the scene of his former labors 
is probable in itself ; and the First Epistle to Timothy proves 
the magnitude of his work there. The Gentile Churches, 
left to themselves during the Apostle’s five-years’ absence— 
and in particular that of Ephesus, which we may perhaps 
regard as a type of the rest—had begun to feel the want of a 
more perfect organization ; and we may venture to say that 
to complete that organization was a chief providential end of 
the Apostle’s release. Beginning it himself, and carrying it 
out through the ministry of Timothy here, as of Titus in 
Crete, he had oecasion to place 6n permanent record, in the 
Epistles written to direet their action, the great principles of 
ecclesiastical order. 

These Epistles also prove that heretical opinions, corrupt 
practices, and personal ambitions—the evils of which he 
forewarned the Ephesian Elders when he parted from them 
at Miletus “had grown to a head during his long absence, 








“That is, on the faets stated in the 
Pastoral Epistles, and on the inten- 
tions indicated in the former group, 
those written during Paul’s First 
Imprisonment. Lewin, Life of St. 
Paul, and Fasti Sacri. 

S) Col jt. leetve, Loe 

*®1 Tim. i. 8... Dr. Howson ap- 
plies this passage to a second visit 





to Ephesus, on Paul’s return from 
his (supposed) journey to Spain. 
Passing over the voyage to Jernsa- 
lem, he supposes the Apostle to have 
gone from Rome, by way of Macedo- 
nia (Phil. ii. 24), to Ephesus, and 
thence to have paid his promised vis- 
it to Colossze. 7 Philem, 22. 
® Acts xx. 19, 20. 
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and needed to be firmly repressed. It seems, therefore, not 
unreasonable to suppose that Paul spent the whole winter of 
63-64 at Ephesus, if indeed that time be not all too short for 
what he had to do. In fact he seems to have made the city 
his head-quarters at this period, for, when he leaves it for 
Macedonia, he contemplates returning as soon as possible, 
and treats the commission that he leaves with Timothy as an 
episode in his own government of the Ephesian Church.” 

4, Early in a.p. 64 (according to Mr. Lewin’s scheme) 
Paul left Timothy at Ephesus as his representative—a vicar- 
apostolic rather than a bishop—while he himself:sailed with 
Titus to Crete, to correct abuses similar to those which had 
grown up at Ephesus. Leaving Titus there to complete this 
work, with the same authority with which Timothy was in- 
vested, he returned to Ephesus, to prepare for a visit to his 
other chief field of labor in Macedonia and Greece, according 
to his promise to the Philippians.” Timothy, who would 
gladly have accompanied his spiritual father, as on former 
journeys, was prevailed upon to continue his work at Ephe- 
sus, for'which Paul gave him a solemn charge.”* It is impor- 
tant to observe how emphatically St. Paul dwells on this idea 
ef a charge throughout the Epistles to Timothy and Titus— 
0 charge for them to keep themselves, and to enforce on all 
the Church—bishops and deacons, men and women, rich and 
poor, faithful disciples and factious opponents. Nor is it less 
interesting to notice the new phase which this arrangement ex- 
hibits in the history of Christianity. The Churches, hitherto 
accustomed to look for guidance to their apostolic founders, 
are now entrusted to the delegated authority of comparative- 


See 1 Tim. iii. 14, 15, and the 
‘till I come” in iv. 15. 7° Phil. ii. 24. 

217 Tim. i. 3,4: Kaloc wapek a- 
Aeod ce rpoopeivac. Mr. Lewin re- 
marks that the word tpoopeivas, to 
stay on, implies first that. Paul had 
previously placed Timothy in the 
position he filled at Ephesus, and 
secondly that, on his departure for 
Macedonia, he had desired him to 
‘continue there. It is impossible to 
make out with complete exactness 
the relations between the missions of, 


and the Epistles to, Timothy and 'Ti- |, 


tus. This alone is clear, that they 
were placed at Ephesus and Crete 
under similar circumstances, and 
about the same time; and that the 





Epistles to them were nearly contem- 
poraneous ; but the details are very 
doubtful, though various satisfactory 
theories may be framed. One such 
view is that Paul made two distinct 
yoyages from Ephesus, one to Mace- 
donia and the other to Crete; that 
on the former he wrote the Ist Epis- 
tle to Timothy, and that to Titus 
after his return to Ephesus from the 
latter visit, when he was on the point 
of starting for Nicopolis by way of 
Miletus and Corinth. Other possible 
combinations may be seen in Birks 
(Hore Apostolice, at the end of his 
edition of the Horew Pauline, pp. 
299-301), and in Wordsworth (Greek 
Test. pt. iii. pp. 418, 421). 
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ly young men, who, furnished by Paul with full instructions, 
are to train them for self-government in the coming age, 
when the Apostles shall have departed from the earth. ~ 

The experiment is the more interesting from its being 
made in no quiet times of settled faith and union; and per- 
haps the difficulties that surrounded it may have been a rea- 
son for the Apostle’s withdrawal for a time, to watch from 
a distance the working of his exhortations in other hands. It 
is clear from the First Epistle to Timothy that at Ephesus, 
as formerly at Corinth, there was a factious opposition against 
himself; and, like Lycurgus or Solon, retiring from the re- 
publics where they left their laws to work the more freely, 
Paul might feel that his admonitions would be better felt in 
their own intrinsic force, when worked out by other hands. 

§ 5. The work and difficulties that were thus handed over 
are vividly portrayed in the First Epistle to Timothy. He 
had to rule presbyters, most of whom were older than him- 
self,” to assign to each a stipend in proportion to his work,”* 
to receive and decide on charges that might be brought 
against them,” to regulate the alms-giving and the sister- 
hoods of the Church,”* to ordain presbyters and deacons.” 

. There was the risk of being entangled in the disputes, 
prejudices, covetousness, sensuality, of a great city. There 
was the risk of injuring health and strength by an over- 
strained asceticism.” Leaders of rival sects were there— 
Hymenzeus, Philetus, Alexander—to oppose and thwart him.*° 
The name of his beloved teacher was no longer honored as it 
had been; the strong affection of former days had vanished, 
and “ Paul the aged” had become unpopular, the object of 
suspicion and dislike.” Only in the narrowed circle of the 
faithful few—Aquila, Priscilla, Mark, and others, who were 
still with him—was he likely to find sympathy or support.” 
We can not wonder that the Apostle, knowing these trials, 
and, with his marvelous power of bearing another’s burdens 
and making them his own, should. be full of anxiety and fear 
for his disciples’ steadfastness; that admonitions, appeals, 
warnings, should follow each other in rapid and vehement 
succession.” 

§ 6. It is a deeply interesting question in the early history 


21 Tim. iv. 12. 1 Tim. i. 20, 2 Tim. ii. 17, iv. 14, 
21 Tim. v. 12. 15. 

22 Sime Veal Oger *°Comp. Acts xx. 37, and 2 Tim. 
2) Lim. ve oal0: Really 99 Tim. iv. 19. 
1 ‘Tim. iii. 1-13. 21 Tim. i. 18, iii. 15, iv. 14, v. 21, 
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of Christianity, what were the precise evils and errors in the 
Church of Ephesus which moved all this anxiety. The 
answer is furnished by those many allusions which show the 
sad spectacle of new forms of error infecting the Church. 
It is indeed most strange that this should have been turned 
into an argument against the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles, when we trace the rapid spread of Oriental mys- 
ticism and asceticism on the one hand, and of the Alexandrian 
philosophy on the other—among Jews as well as Greeks—as 
seen in the Cabbala and in Philo, and when we have heard 
Paul already denouncing the like mixture of errors in his 
Epistle to the Colossians.” It was expressly against new’ 
forms of error, about to arise among them after his depart- 
ure, that the Apostle had warned the Ephesian Elders at 
Miletus; nor will any one acquainted with the history of 
heresies be surprised that five years were sufficient for their 
development, much less when he sees how many were rife in 
these very Asiatic churches, when St. John wrote to them in 
the Apocalypse. The fatal though seemingly unnatural alli- 
ance had already been contracted between ritualism and 
rationalism, as we now say, or, in the language of that age, 
between Judaism and Gnosticism. “The East and West 
were infusing their several elements of poison into the pure 
cup of Gospel truth. In Asia Minor, as at Alexandria, Hel- 
lenic philosophism did not refuse to blend with Oriental 
theosophy; the Jewish superstitions of the Cabbala, and the 
wild speculations of the Persian Magi, were combined with 
Greek craving for an enlightened and esoteric religion. Zhe 
outward forms of superstition were ready yor the vulgar inul 
titude ; the interpretation was confined to the aristocracy of 
knowledge, the self-styled Gnostics.” 

The simple and sad truth is, that as soon as Christianity 
was generally diffused, it began to absorb corruptions from 


82 Co]. ii. 8-23, where the ¢@Aoc0-) sonal opposition to the Apostle, be- 
gia of ver. 8 answers to the yraoug of | tween the First and Second Epistles 
1 Tim: vi. 20. to Timothy. In the first, for exam- , 

331 Tim. vi. 20. Howson, St. Paul, | ple, Hymenzus and Alexander are 
vol. ii, p. 548. Banr’s objection to| denounced, in general terms, as apcs- 
the genuineness of the Pastoral Epis- | tates and blasphemers (1 Tim. i. 20): 
tles, on the ground that the errors | in the second, we sce that Alexandev’s 
denounced belong to the Gnosticism | personal opposition to the Apostle 
of Marcion (a century later), is de-}has become still more virulent 2 
cisively answered by the distinctly | Tim. iv. 14, 15); and Hymenzus is 
Judaistic teaching of the heretics at | associated with a new name, Phile- 
Ephesus. A strong confirmation of | tus, as teachers of the specific doc- 
our view is found in the further de-| trine, that ‘‘the resurrection is pass- 
velopment of error, as well as of per-| ed already.” 
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all the countries that it covered, and to reflect the complexion 
of all the religious and philosophic systems to which it was 
opposed. But, in the Apostolic age, the Judaizers are still 
the leaders of the hosts of error, and gather all the rest un- 
der their banner.» And this can only seem an anomaly to 
those who confound Judaism with Pharisaism, forgetting the 
Sadducean element; or who overlook the latitudinarian opin- 
ions of the Hellenists. Side by side with the old Jewish 
spirit of self-righteousness, there had grown up a Jewish lib- 
ertinism, which, satisfying the conscience by insisting on the 
outward forms of the Mosaic Law, embraced the wildest er- 
‘rors from every quarter of the heathen world. Both forms 
of Judaism soon infected the Christian Church, which—as 
Paul expressly tells us—was corrupted not only by the errors 
of. sincere converts, but by false brethren who had crept in 
unawares. The open opponents, who had sacrificed Christ 
for fear of Caesar, were succeeded by feigned disciples, who 
found in Christian liberty an excuse for the dissolution of 
social and political bonds, and the hope of a millenium of 
sensuality and self-will. 

The chief seat of this heresy was in Asia Minor, where the 
Jewish synagogues had been brought into close contact with 
the remnants of Hellenic liberty and the practice of Oriental 
licentiousness. In the remoter provinces of the peninsula, 
where the Oriental element was strongest and the Jews of 
the Dispersion were the most numerous, the heresy assumed 
those grosser forms which are exposed in the Epistles of 
Peter and Jude, and which, as we learn from the Apocalypse, 
Soon became rampant even in the refined province of Asia. 
But the evil had not as yet reached this height at Ephesus. 
Libertinism of opinion was kept in countenance by ritual- 
istic zeal, and a pretended asceticism had as yet but partially 
given place to its natural successor, libertinism in practice. 
The false teachers of the Pastoral Epistles are predominantly 
Jewish, “claiming to be teachers of the law, not understand- 
ing either what they talk or what they are confident of,” 
whose “vain janglings” (j.araAoyia) consisted in those “foolish 
questions, fables, endless genealogies, contentions and strivings 
about the law,” which formed the mass of Rabbinical learn- 
ing.* “ The law is good,” seems to have been the catch-word 


341 Tim. i. 4, 6, 7; Titus iii. 9.{ Antinomian doctrine. The ‘ fables” 
The wildness of Baur’s views is al-| are expressly called ‘* Jewish fables” 
most sufficiently exposed by the fact; in the Epistle to Titus (i.-14), and 
that he makes vowodiddoxador Antino- | the false teachers are said to be *es- 
mian teachers, and the wayal vowxai | pecially those of the circumcision.” 
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which they opposed to the doctrine of grace taught by Paul, 
who replies with as keen irony as profound truth, the law is 
good if used lawfully,—as a restraint on those crimes of 
which these teachers were ready to be at least tolerant, but 
which he sternly denounces as contrary to sound doctrine, 
“according to the glorious Gospel of the blessed God, which 
was committed te my trust.’ *° 

The combination of Oriental theosophy and reverence for 
intermediate spirits with asceticism, which Paul had already 
opposed in the Colossian Church, he now speaks of as work- 
ing in germs which the Spirit expressly foretold by him were 
to receive a fearful development in “the latter times,” as he’ 
elsewhere calls them, the “last days:” those perilous times 
of which John, Peter and Jude also write, with more special 
reference to their moral enormities.*° The use of the same 
word, added to the like features, marks this as the Great 
Apostasy of which Paul had long since written to the Thes- 
salonians,*’ where—lest any should suppose that we are con- 
founding prophesies with facts—he expressly says, “ The 
mystery of iniquity doth already work.” ** The “last time” 
of conflict between truth and error had, in fact, begun. 
Whatever future development this mystery of Antichrist 
might hereafter assume in positive systems of superstition or 
infidelity, or both combined,” its principles were already at 
work. Some had begun to depart from the faith, seduced by 
“erratic spirits” *° into the belief of “doctrimes about in- 
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1 Tim. i. 8-11. 

ate Tim iv. d soe Limes ls) e2 
Pet, iii. 3; 1 John ii. 18; Jude 18. 
Here also we see the progress of de- 
clension between the First Epistle 
and the Second, in which Paul de- 
nounces that same development of 
the heresy, striking at the foundations 
of morality and social order, which 
Peter and Jude expose. This fact, 
coupled with Peter’s allusion to what 
Paul had written of these very 
things (2 Pet. iii. 15), is a ‘most im- 
portant datum for fixing the relation 
between the time and work of the 
two Apostles. 

87 Comp. 2 Thess. ii. 3, 7 a7 oT a- 
ola (the falling away, A.V.), with 1 
Tim. iv. 1. G@roorjoovtTst twee 
The Tiotews (some shall depart from 
the faith, A.V.). - Our Version con- 
ceals the parallel, . 


* 





*9 Thess. i. 7: comp. 1 John ii. 
18, “Even now are there many anti- 
christs, whereby we know that 2 is 
the last time.” 

3°Tt may be observed in passing, 
that many writers on the prophecies 
of Paul and John, who have labored 
to show what in these predictions re- 
fers to Popery, and what to Infideli- 
ty, have overlooked the close intcr- 
mixture of the two elements of super- 
stition and unbelief, both in the her- 
esies denounced by the Apostle, and 
in the systems in which they seek to 
trace their fulfillment. This para- 
doxical alliance has always existed, 
and always will, for reasons founded 
in human nature itself. 

40) Tim. iy. 1. It seems clear that 
the word spirits (wrebuaor TAAvotc) is 
here used in the sense of persons pro- 
fessing to speak by inspiration, as in 1 
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ferior deities” “’ “through the hypocrisy of false teachers 
who had first their own conscience hardened as by a cau- 
tery,” “ and who, as at Colossz, mingled asceticism with their 
mysticism, “forbidding to marry, and enjoining abstinence 
from foods—things which God has ordained to be received 
with thanksgiving by those who believe and know the truth.” 
In opposition to all such teaching, the Apostle lays down the 
great principle—“Hvery creature of God is good, and none 
to be rejected, when taken with thanksgiving: for 7 7s sanc- 


tified by the word of God and prayer. 


» 48 All these errors 


are summed up—in opposition to that truth which Paul 
‘describes as a trust (or deposit) committed to Timothy “—as 
“the profane babblings and oppositions of the falsely named 
knowledge,” 1 word which not only suggests the fearful de- 
velopments of these errors in the Gnosticism of the next 
century, but indicates that the name had already been as- 


sumed.** 


In contrast with this summary of the mysteries of 


error, the Epistle gives us a noble epitome of the Christian 
faith, introduced by words which have been thought to indi- 
cate a passage from a hymn or creed: “ And, as is confessed, 


Cor. xii. 10, 1 Thess. iv. 1, 2 Thess. 
ii. 2, and especially 1 John iv. 1-3, 
6, which refers to these very errors. 
‘The epithet tAdvoe (literally wander- 
ing) is used for an impostor or deceiver 
in classical Greek and by Josephus, 
as well as in the N. T., Matt. xxvii. 
63, 2 Cor. vi. 8, 2 John 7. Comp. 
the mvevua tio mAdYys of 1 John iv. 
6, and the figure of Jude (13) for the 
false teachers, dorépe¢ mAav#ras (i. e., 
comets, or meteors). 

© didackadiac datpovion. 

1 Tim. iv. 2,.€v broxpicer pevdord- 
Yov Kexavtnpracuévov THY iWiav_ovvel- 
dnow. The difficulties of the com- 
mentators about the genitive are re- 
moved by taking the év in its frequent 
instrumental sense. 

‘S| Tim. iv. 4, 5: comp. Titus i. 
15. This rebuke of asceticism throws 
light upon the reason for the intro- 
duction into the Epistle of a matter 
so personal as—‘“ Drink no longer 
water, but use a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake, and thine often in- 
firmities’? (L Tim. v. 23). ‘The con- 
nection of this advice with the warn- 
ings, ‘‘Bo not partaker of other 





men’s sins: keep thyself pure” (v. 
22), and ‘‘flee youthful lusts” (2 
Tim. ii. 22), has suggested the opin- 
ion that Timothy, exposed by his sen- 
sitive nature to sensual temptations, 
had been led to asceticism as an an- 
tidote. It deserves special notice how 
earnestly, in both the Epistles, Paul 
admonishes Timothy himself to pre- 
serve that’ purity and sound doctrine 


| which he was to. inculcate upon others. 


“1 Tim. vi. 20, t7v mapabyKyy: 
comp. 2 Tim. i. 14, Tit. i. 9, Rev. iii. 
3. 

Ibid. rac BeBHAove Kevodwviac 
kal avribécsic THe Wevdwvipov Tvace- 
wc. The word aytilécecc, which oc- 
curs only here, is most naturally in- 
terpreted of the rhetorical refinements 
of the self-styled philosophers. | It 
may possibly refer to the dualistic doc- 
trines of good and evil, which were 
imported from the East; but Baur 
only exposes the rashness of the Tii- 
bingen school, when he finds in the 
word an allusion to the ’AvriOécerc or 
Contrarice Oppositiones (Contrasts be- 
tween the Law and Gospel) of Mar- 
cion. 
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great is the mystery of godliness [or religion]: God was 
manifested in the flesh; justified by the spirit; seen of an- 
gels ; preached among the Gentiles; believed on in the world; 
received up into glory;” and he points to the Church.as the 
pillar and foundation laid on earth for the support of this 
doctrine.*° ‘ 

Another significant link between this and the next age of 
the Church, as to the growing sharpness of the conflict with er- 
ror, is seen in the fact that the Apostle, who had written to the 
Corinthians so tenderly, though firmly, of an arch-offender, 
now first brands opponents by name; and, though his injunc- 
tions to deal firmly with the offense are not plainer than be- 
fore, he speaks with more severity of the offenders, as men 
who, “having put away a good conscience, have made ship- 
wreck concerning faith, of whom is Hymenceus and Alexander, 
whom I have delivered unto Satan, that they may learn not to 
blaspheme.” “’ The Epistle to Titus enjoins the like firmness 
in dealing with nERutics, a,word which here Jirst occurs in its 
common ecclesiastical sense.** 

§ 7. When we pass to the Second Epistle to Timothy, we 
learn what was the precise heresy thus denounced, and now 
in terms of increased severity. For the “ profane and vain 
babblings” had themselves “increased unto more ungodli- 
ness,” “and their word was beginning “to devour like a can- 
cer: of whom are Hymenceus and Philetus, who concerning: 
the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection has taken 
place already.” 'The denial of a resurrection of the body was 
no new error in the Church; but was the natural result of Sad- 
ducean corruption. The famous argument of the Apostleseems 
to imply that in the Church of Corinth it did not go beyond the 
simple negation—“ that there is no resurrection of the dead.” * 
But these pretenders to a higher spiritual philosophy than the 
Gospel held that it was already accomplished ; no doubt in 
the sense soon after taught by the Gnostics, that the only Res- 
urrection was the rising of the soul from the death of igno- 
rance to the life and light of knowledge.” 

Nor is the transition less marked to a more severe denunci- 


4° 1 Tim. iii. 15, 16. But sce Notes and Illustrations, on 
471 Tim. i. 19, 20. The rapéduxa \ ‘‘ Hymenzeus and his Heresy.” 
7@ Xarava is the very phrase used in| “Tit. ili. 10. : ; 
1 Cor. v..5. Itis regarded by some| “2 Tim. ii. 16: comp. 1. Tim. vi. 
as a Jewish formula of excommuni- | 20. 62 Tim. ii. 17-18. 
eation, referring to Satan as the}  °'1 Cor, xv. : 
prince of the world, into which the} . See Notes and Illustrations, ‘‘Vy- 
offender was cast out of the Church. : menxus and his Heresy.” 
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ation of moral corruption. The chief evil rebuked in the 
First Epistle is that love of riches which was a natural corrup- 
tion in the wealthy province of Asia, and which gave occasion 
to Paul’s magnificent homily on their true use.“ But now he 
draws a picture of sensual vice, and self-willed rebellion 
against the first laws of social order, precisely parallel to the 
description of Peter and Jude.“ And a comparison of the 
Epistle to Titus with the First to Timothy proves that this 
class of evils had made more rapid progress among the coarser 
Dorians of Crete, whose character the Apostle describes by a 
verse of their own pet poet Epimenides— 


Kparr del pevora, kaxa Onpia, yactepic apyai. 
“Always liars are the Cretans, evil beasts and natures slow.” *° 


In this Epistle, as in the First to Timothy, Paul sums up the 
principles opposed to these errors in a formula of truth ;** which 
he finally condenses, in the Second Epistle to Timothy, into a 
twofold motto, fit to be inscribed on the two faces of that 
base on which the Church was reared as the pillar of the 
truth—the one looking toward heaven, and the other toward 
earth :—“ Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal— 


“Tur LornD KNOWETH THEM THAT ARH HIS. And: 
“LET EVERY ONE THAT NAMETIT THE NAME OF CHRIST DEPART 
FROM INIQUITY.” °” 


8. At what stage of Paul’s journey westward these 
Epistles ** were dispatched, is altogether uncertain. Mr. Lew- 
in thinks from Corinth, which the Apostle, traveling by way of 
the Isthmus, would visit on his way to Nicopolis, and where he 
would be likely to make a considerable stay. The direction 
of his journey is fixed by his determination to winter at Ni- 
copolis, at least if it is rightly assumed that he means Nicop- 


531 ‘Tim. vi. 5-10, 17-19. 

549 Tim. iii. 1-9. 

Tit. i. 12. The quotation, and 
the Apostle’s testimony to its truth 
(ver. 13), derive the greater force 
from the pracular character attributed 
to the verses of Epimenides, whom 
Paul therefore calls, with a touch of 
irony, a prophet. He was a native 
of Crete, and lived in the 6th centu- 
ry B.c. The context shows the vehe- 
ment severity with which Paul de- 
nounces the false teachers at Crete. 





They seem to have been more dis- 
tinctively Jewish than those of Asia, 
as might be expected from our hay- 


‘ing no account of the evangelization . 


of the island, except what may be 
inferred from the presence of Cretans 
at Jerusalem on the great day of 
Pentecost. 

eit ii alae 

NOM Rime Oe 

°° The First to Timothy and that 
to Titus. The Second to Timothy 
was later, and written from Rome. 
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olis in Epirus; and the importance of his visit to this city 
may be inferred from his direction to Titus to join him 
there, with Zenas the lawyer and Apollos, in case he should 
send for him. 

The winter spent by Paul at Nicopolis closed a year marked 
by great events, which were destined to hasten both his own 
end and his country’s (a.p. 64).° Cestius Gallus became 
prefect of Syria, and Albinus was succeeded in the procura- 
torship of Judea by Gessius Florus, who in less than two 
years provoked the Jewish war; the portents of which were 
clearer in the sufferings that grew intolerable on the land, 
than in the comet that blazed in the sky at the end of the 
year. Meanwhile a great part of Rome was laid in ruins by 
the fire that broke out on the anniversary of the burning of 
the city by the Gauls, and raged nine days.” While Nero 


© Tit. iii, 12. The subscription} ‘This city (the ‘‘ City of Victory”) 
to the Epistle assumes that the Apos-| was built by Augustus in memory of 
tle was at Nicopolis when he wrote; |the battle of Actium, and on the 
but we can not conclude this from | ground which his army oceupied be- 
the form of expression. We should! fore the engagement. It is a curious 
rather infer that he was clsewhere, j and interesting circumstance, when 
possibly at Ephesus or Corinth. Hej we Jook at the matter from a Biblical 
urges that no time should be lost} point of view, that many of the hand- 
(oxobdacov éAGeiv); licnce we con-|somest parts of the town were built 
clude that winter was near. by Herod the Great (Joseph. Ant. 

Nothing is to be found in the|xvi.5,§3). It is likely enongh that 
Epistle itself to determine which Ni-|many Jews lived there. Moreover, 
copolis is here intended. ‘There were | it was conveniently situated for apos- 
cities of this name in Asia, Africa, | tolic journeys in the eastern parts of 
and Europe. One Nicopolis was in] Achaia and Macedonia, and also to 
Thrace, near the borders of Mac-|the northward, where churches per- 
edonia. ‘The subscription (which, | haps were founded. St. Paul had 
however, is of no authority) fixes on|long before preached the Gospel at 
this place, calling it the Macedonian | least on the confines of Hlyricum 
Nicopolis: and such is the view of |(Rom. xv. 19), and soon after the 
Chrysostom and Theodoret. De} very period under consideration Titus 
Wette’s objection to this opinion | himself was sent on a mission to Dal- 
(Pastoral Briefe, p. 21), that the place | matia (2 Tim. iy. 10). 
did not exist till Trajan’s reign, ap-| Nicopolis was on a peninsula to the 
pears to be a mistake. Another Ni-| west of the bay of Actium, in a low 
copolis was in Cilicia; and Schrader | and unhealthy situation, and it is now 
(Der Apostel Paulus, i. pp. 115-119) |a very desolate place. : 
pronounces for this; but this opinion} © This was the year in which the 
is connected with a peculiar theory | historian Josephus went to Rome, at 
regarding the <Apostle’s journeys. | the age of 26, and on his voyage suf- 
We have little doubt that Jerome’s| fered his shipwreck in Adria, which 
view is correct, and that the Pauline|so strikingly resembles that of St. 
Nicopolis was the celebrated city of | Paul. } 
Epirus (“scribit Apostolus de Nicop-| “ First for six days (July 19-24), 
oli, que in Actiaco littore sita,”/and then, after an interval of six 
Hieron. Procm. ix. 195). days, for three days more. 
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took possession of a large part of the space thus cleared (as 
some said, by his own contrivance) for the erection of his im- 
mense palace, called the Golden House, he satiated the public 
indignation, to use the words of Tacitus,” by “casting the 
charge of the crime and visiting it with exquisite tortures 
upon those whom, already hated for their wickedness, the peo- 
ple called Christians. This name was derived from one 
Curistus, who was executed in the reign of Tiberius by the 
procurator of Juda, Pontius Pilate; and this accursed su- 
perstition, for a moment repressed, broke forth again, not only 
through Juda, the source of the evil, but even through the 
City, whither all things outrageous and shameful flow together, 
and find many adherents. Accordingly those were first ar- 
rested who confessed,” afterward a vast number upon their 
information, who were convicted not so much on the charge 
of causing the fire as for their hatred to the humanrace. ‘To 
their execution were added mockeries such as these: they 
were wrapped in the skins of wild beasts and torn in pieces 
by dogs, or crucified, or set on fire and burned, when day-light 
ended, as torches to light up the night. Nero lent his own 
gardens for the spectacle, and gave a chariot race at which 
he mingled freely with the multitude in the garb of a 
driver, or mounted on his chariot. As the result of all, a feel- 
ing of compassion arose for the sufferers, though guilty and _ 
deserving of condign punishment, on the ground that they 
were destroyed, not for the common good, but to gratify the 
eruelty of one man.” 

Mournful as it is to hear the great historian venting upon the’ 
Christians the same prejudices that we have seen him uttering 
. against the Jews, it may be that evils such as we have seen 
Paul rebuking at Ephesus had given a pretext for his charges 
against some who bore the Christian name. Nor should 
it be overlooked that his historical testimony to the death of 
Christ, at the time and manner related in the Gospels, is the 
more valuable for the very scorn that he shows toward the 
Christians. It was while these events were taking place_at 
Rome that the Temple at Jerusalem was at length completed, 
more than 80 years after its commencement by Herod, and only 
five before its final destruction. The discharge of the workmen 
employed upon the edifice added to the seething materials of 
the coming eruption. 

To what extent the cruelties against the Christians at 

© Tae. Ann. xv. 44.— That is that they were Christians, not that they 


burned the city, as is clear from the rest of the sentence.—™ Hist. v. 8; sce 
above, p. 29. 
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Rome were followed up throughout the empire by what ec- 
clesiastical historians call the Hirst. General Persecution, is 
a disputed point; but we have sufficient evidence that now 
the chief leaders of the Christians became obnoxious to the 
Roman government. The martyrdoms both of Paul and 
Peter, whatever their precise date, may certainly be referred 
to this new hostile movement; and Clement of Rome, an au- 
thority almost contemporary, tells us that their fate was 
shared by “a great multitude of the elect, who, suffering 
many insults and torments through the envy of their ad- 
versaries, left the most glorious example among us.” © 

§ 8. It is supposed by some that St. Paul was now arrest- 
ed at Nicopolis, and thence carried a prisoner to Rome; but 
the allusions in the Second Epistle to Timothy seem, as we 
shall see presently, scarcely consistent with any hypothesis 
but that of a recent departure from Ephesus, under circum- 
stances of sorrow that had arisen after the date of the Epistle 
to Titus. Besides, Paul’s return to Ephesus is just what we 
should expect from the intentions expressed in the First 
Epistle to Timothy. If, then, he returned, was it at such a 
time as to fulfill his hope of “coming shortly,” or the other 
alternative, “if I tarry long?” and, in the latter ease, what 
was the cause of the delay? arid was it connected with the 
motive that carried him to Nicopolis, a station where his face 
was once more turned toward the Western division of the 
Empire? 

These questions are connected with that most obscure hut 


% There are usually reckoned Jen 
Persecutions of the Church by the 
Emperors: (1) Under Nero, begin- 
ning A.p. 64; (2) under Domitian, 
A.D. 95; (3) under sie ae 106; 
(4) under Marcus Aurelius, a.p. 166 ; 
(5) under Severus, A.D. 202; (6) un- 
der Maximin, a.p. 235; (7) under 
Decius, A.p. 250; (8) under Valerian, 
A.D. 258; (9) under Aurelian, a.v. 
275; (10) under Diocletian and Mazxi- 
mian, A.D. 803. 

6 Hist. ad Corinth. 5. CLEMENS 
Romanus, the earliest of the ‘‘Apos- 
tolic Fathers ”—that is those who are 
believed to have had intercourse with 
the Apostles themselves—lived about 
the end of the first century, and is 
supposed by some to be the Clement 
mentioned in Phil. iv. 3. The only 
genuine work extant under his name 


is his First Epistle to the Corinthians 
in Greek. Euscbius says: ‘‘ Nero ad 
cetera scelera persecutionem quoque 
Christianorum primus adjanxit, sub 
quo Petrus et Paulus Apostoli Mar- 
tyrium Romz  consummayerunt’ 
(Chron. Arm. s. a. Neronis  XIIT. 
Ol. 211. 4, Ann. Ab. 2083, 2. ¢., A.D. 
67-68. See further on the date, p. 
632). Orosins and Lanctantius bear 
still more direct testimony to a genc- 
ral persecution by Nero; and Sulpi- 
cius Severus says that the Christian 
religion was forbidden by Jaws and 
public edicts, adding, that, while these 
things were done at Rome, the Jews be- 
gan their rebellion, provoked by the 
outrages of Gessius Florus. This 
statement, however, need not refer to 
the very first outbreak of the Jewish 
| war in A.D. 66. 
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deeply interesting problem in the Apostle’s life, his alleged 
journey to the Western Provinces of the Roman Empire, and 
in particular to Spary. We have seen him informing the 
Church at Rome of such an intention, as one of the motives 
that impelled him to visit the capital.” Now, besides the 
general argument, previously referred to, that the mere state- 
ment of an intention can not of itself be evidence of its ful- 
fillment, we know, in this case, that the plan was not executed 
at the time and in the manner contemplated by the Apostle. 
That deliberate and steadfast character of his plans, on which 
he himself lays so much stress, suggests a presumption that 
he would ultimately execute this design if the opportunity 
ever came; but, on the other hand, tne same presumption 
aay be the only basis for the ecclesiastical tradition, which at 
first sight appears to furnish independent evidence.” There 
is another presumption, but purely negative, from the inter- 
nal evidence of Scripture, compared with the date of the 
Apostle’s martyrdom. If the latest date of a.p. 67-8 be ac- 
cepted, we have an interval of four or five years from the end 
of his first imprisonment to his death, a period which the 
movements referred to in the Pastoral Epistles are insuffi- 
cient to fill up. It is inferred that this gap may be supplied 
by the journey to the West, either before or after the writing 
of the First Epistle to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus. 
The former alternative is usually preferred, in order to bring 
the Pastoral Epistles close together; while the latter suggests 
a motive for the wintering at Nicopolis. Another indirect 
argument is found in the greater safety which the Western 
Provinces, then under the government of distinguished men 
who chafed under the tyranny of Nero (Galba and Vindex), 
would afford to the Apostle during the Neronian persecution, 
while he was prosecuting his cherished purpose of evangeliz- 
ing those regions. 

It remains to see what positive evidence we have for the 
general belief of antiquity, that Paul visited the West. The 
first writer quoted in support of the journey to Spain is one 
whose evidence would indeed be irresistible, if the language 
in which it is expressed were less obscure. CLEMENT OF 
Rome, in a hortatory and rather rhetorical passage, refers to 
St. Paul as an example of patience, and mentions that he 
preached “ both in the East and in the West,” and that be- 


®7 Rom. xv. 24-28. Spain, and not the parts of Gaud 
*° This suspicion is the more nat-| about Massilia, where we find Chris- 
ural, as the tradition mentions only | tianity flourishing in the 2d century- 
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fore his martyrdom he went “to the goal of the West,”” 
which may describe either Spain or some more distant coun- 
try.”” Another testimony, which mentions less ambiguously 
a “profectionem Pauli ab urbe in Spaniam proficiscentis,” 
is doubtful through the imperfection of the text.”” Chrysos- 
tom says that after Paul had been in Rome, he again depart- 
ed to Spain ;” and Jerome speaks of the Apostle as set free 
by Nero that he might preach the Gospel of Christ “in the 
parts of the West.””* Itis worthy of notice that all these testi- 
menies make the visit to Spain an ¢mmediate consequence of the 
Apostle’s liberation. Kwald, who denies the genuineness of 
the Pastoral Epistles, and therefore rejects the journeyings 
in Greece and Asia Minor, yields to the testimony of tradi- 
tion in favor of the journey to Spain. 

§ 10. Returning from this doubtful ground, we come to 
the evidence furnished by the Second Epistle to Timothy to 
the last stage of the Apostle’s course. The main fact, that he 
was now a prisoner at Rome, with a certain and immediate 
prospect of his martyrdom, admits of no doubt to those who 
receive the Epistle as genuine;™ nor are indications wanting 


Traditional Journey to Spain. 


% Epist. I. ad Cor. 5: év te tH ava- 
TOAH Kal év TH Oboer.. . ext Td Tépua 
tic Ovoewc. ‘The omission of any spe- 
cific mention of Spain is very suspi- 
cious. Nay, the connection of the 
passage with the account of Paul’s 
martyrdom suggests that, after all, 
the répua tH¢ Oboews May simply mark 
Rome as the Western goal of Paul’s 
labors, having reached which, ‘‘and 
borne his testimony before the rulers, 
he was released from life.” (See 
below, § 13.) 

7 For the tradition that St. Paul 
preached in Britain there is no known 
evidence beyond conjecture; but it 
may be convenient here to notice the 
evidence for the early evangelization 
of the British islands, which is often 
confounded with the introduction of 
Christianity among the Saxons by 
Augustine in a.p. 597. But these 
heathen conquerors, in their extirpa- 
tion of Roman civilization, had over- 
whelmed an earlier British church, 
of whose existence we haye evidence 
in the attendance of its bishops at 
councils, in the death of its proto- 
martyr St. Alban in Diocletian’s per- 





secution, and in the origin of the 
Pelagian heresy in Britain; to say 
nothing of the Christian king Lucius, 
who is alleged to have sent an em- 
bassy to Eleutherus, the bishop of 
Rome, in the time of the Antonines. 
After giving, however, the greatest 
reasonable weight to this evidence, 
we have no positive indications of 
the evangelization of Britain before 
a somewhat advanced period in the 
second century. 

™ Muratori’s Fragment on the Can- 
on, ap. Routh, Relig. Sac. vol. iv. pp. 
1-12. The passage is fully discussed 
by Alford, Greek Test. vol. iii. p. 93. 

™ On 2 Tim. iv. 20: Mera 76 yé- 
veoOa év ‘Poph, Tada cic tTHv Lraviav 
anqAbev. 

7 Cat. Script. Eccles. s. v. Paulus : 
“in Occidentis quoque partibus.” 

749 ims i.08; 12; 16,"ii< 9-18; ine 
6-8, 16-18. For the place, iv. 17 is 
decisive. For a discussion of the ex- 
travagant hypothesis, that the Epistle 
was written during the First Impris- 
onment at Rome, and before the other 
two Pastoral Epistles, see Dict. of 
Bible, art. 'Trrotny, Epistles To. 
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of the steps that had led him to this his last imprisonment. 
The allusions to various details, personal as well as public, 
bear all the impress of what is recent. One of these seems to 
prove that Titus had joined him at Nicopolis, as Paul had 
wished, and had been sent into the neighboring region of 
Dalmatia ;"° and we gather from others that the Apostle had 
recently been at Corinth,”® at Troas,” at Miletus,” and at 
Ephesus, where he had been subjected to the bitter trial of a 
general desertion on the part of the Asiatic Christians, under 
two leaders, whose names now first appear—Phygellus and 
Hermogenes—but where he had been ministered to by Onzs1- 
pHorus, the same devoted disciple who, regardless of disgrace 
and danger, had diligently sought him out at Rome.” Jast- 
ly, those tears of Timothy, the tender recollection of which 
the Apostle carried into his person,” not only point—as all 
agree—to a recent separation, but to such a scene as must 
have taken place if Timothy saw his father in the faith drag- 
ged away from Ephesus as a prisoner; such a scene as had 
formerly been witnessed at Paul’s parting from the Elders 
of Ephesus,” and again at Caesarea, when he seemed to be 
advancing to a martyr’s death at Jerusalem.” 

These indications tend to gonfirm the theory that St. Paul 
was arrested at Ephesus during the Neronian persecution; 
a cause to which we may refer the desertion of the Asiatics. 
Indeed the later treatment of the Apostle by this church is in 
striking agreement with the remonstrance of St. John, “Be- 
cause thou hast left thy first love.”** There remains one in- 


The following is one of those indica- 
tions from minute facts, which are 
peculiarly satisfactory.  ‘‘ Hrastus 
abode at Corinth, but Trophimus I 
left at Miletus sick” (2 Tim. iv. 20). 
On the voyage preceding Paul’s im- 
prisonment Trophimus was not left 
at Miletus, but went on with him to 
Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 29); and as- 
suredly the ship, when blown off from 


Cnidus to Crete, did not put him) 


ashore at Miletus (Acts xxvii. 5, 6). 
And Erastus, instead of ‘‘ remaining 
at Corinth,” left that city with the 
Apostle (Acts xx. 4). 

7° 9 Tim. iv. 10. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that ‘Titus had been 
sent from Rome; for his mission is 
only mentioned to account for his 
absence. 

a? Qe Tims av.20s 





Tee Times 13; 

78 9 Tim. iv. 20. 

2 Tim. ij. 15-18. The sugges 
tion that the allusion to Onesiphorus 
is a reminiscence of a former period, 
and that his ministrations at Rome 
were antecedent to those at Ephesus, 
and consequently refer to the first im- 
prisonment, seems to us opposed to 
the general tone of these allusions, 
and especially to the fact that the 
blessing invoked on Onesiphorus and 
his household for these proofs of his 
fearless attachment follows immedi- © 
ately upon the complaint of the de- 
sertion of the Asiatics. 

2 Tim. i. 4. 

SW Acts xx: 37: 

SUN Cts xia IS. 

8 Rev. ii. 4. The other charae- 
teristics of works, labor and patience 
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dication, which has been generally overlooked, of the very 
circumstances that led-to St. Paul’s arrest. The sentence— 
“ Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil: the Lord re- 
ward him according to his works!”—has suggested painful 
feelings to many a reader, which assuredly would not be 
soothed by the belief that it is the utterance of resentment 
for the part taken by Alexander in the riot at Ephesus some 
ten years before!“ But the passage appears in a very dif- 
ferent light in the version of Dr. Howson: “ Alexander the 
brass-founder charged me with much evil in his declara- 
tion; the Lord shall reward him according to his works!” * 
Whether we suppose the Alexander whom the Jews put for- 
ward to make his defense to the Ephesians at the great riot 
to have been a Jew or a Christian,” we are not surprised to 
meet him again as a Judaizing teacher in the Church; nor 
that, in revenge for his excommunication,” he should have 
laid an information against Paul during the great Neronian 
persecution ; for in all such proceedings informers were nu- 
merous and busy. That Alexander was now at Ephesus 
seems clear from the charge to Timothy, “ Of whom be thou 
ware also.”** Itis of little consequence to inquire whether 
the allusions to the Apostle’s touching at Z’roas, where he left 
with Carpus the books and parchments, with the traveling- 
ease, which he desires Timothy to bring with him; at 
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for Christ's name’s sake, under great 


temptations to faint, of a conflict with | 


wicked men and false Apostles, whom 
the Church tried and rejected, and 
with a specific heresy—that of the 
Nicolaitans — which they abhorred, 
all. agree with the Church of Ephe- 
sus, partly such as it is depicted in 
Paul’s life, and partly such as it might 
become:as the result of the Apostle’s 
admonitions and the labors of Timo- 
thy. 

42 Tim. iv. 14, 15. 

% There can be no difficulty in tak- 
ing the phrase 7oAAG yor Kaka évedei- 
Earo in the sense of a judicial declara- 
tion, which is that.of the Active voice 
in Classical Greek. In the latter 
clause the best MSS. and Versions 
vary greatly, and there are obvious 
reasons why a7odq7 may have been 
altered into arodéoe. . Nor need we 
be staggered at the Apostle’s use of 
language which is not only habitual 


in the inspired utterances of David | 


Bes 





(2 Sam. iil, 39; Ps. xxviii. 4, }xii. 
12, etc.), but is adopted by the very 
angels of God (Rev. xvili..6).. On 
thispoint an immense amount of need- 
less difficulty has been raised by con- 
founding the utterance of selfish ma- 
lignity and revenge with the solemn 
reference of wrong-doing to the judg- 
ment of the God of truth. 

® Acts xix. 33. Considering the 
commonness of the name, it is. im- 
possible to affirm with certainty that 
the Alexander of the Acts and of J. 
and JI. Timothy was one and the 
same person; but there can be lit- 
tle doubt of his identity in the two 
latter passages, especially from: the 
phrase ‘‘he hath greatly withstood 
our words.” 

87 1-Tim., i.,20. 

POM ims, Tip ds 

99 Tim. iv. 13. ¢eAdva, which 
means either a cloak or case, seems 
here to be the case that held the 
books so yalued by the Apostle.. It 
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Miletus, where he left Trophimus sick; and at Cor/nth, where 
Erastus stayed behind; °° whether these refer severally to the 
journey by which he reached Ephesus, or to his voyage 
thence to Rome as a prisoner. It seems natural that this 
voyage should have been by way of Corinth and across the 
Isthmus, as the shortest route, and its commencement might 
have been either from Ephesus itself, or from Miletus, or from 
Troas, as the ship happened to be sailing.” 

§ 11. If we are right in referring these allusions to re- 
cent events, it will follow that no long interval elapsed from 
Paul’s arrival at Rome to his writing the Epistle. We have 
one mark of its date in the fact that there was time left, after 
its transmission to Ephesus, for Timothy to make the journey 
thence and reach Rome before winter, by using diligence.” 
Meanwhile, accused no longer merely about questions of the 
law, but as a common malefactor (for so the Christians were 
regarded in the Neronian persecution)—with no Julius to rec- 
ommend and no Burrus to protect him—Paul’s state may be 
inferred from the words, feebly. rendered in our version, 
“wherein I suffer trouble, as an evil-doer (or felon), even unto 
bonds” *°—bonds more like those at Philippi than his former 
chain at Rome. But even now, as well as then, he could add, 
“but the word of God is not bound;”* and the converts, 
whose names appear for the first time in this Epistle—Eubu- 
lus, Pudens, Linus, and Claudia—derive a special lustre from 
their profession being made amid such dangers, and from its 
contrast to the falling away of older friends.” The Apostle 
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has been ingeniously conjectured that 
these were the Scriptures, and that 
the ‘‘parchments” so specially de- 
sired were some of the recent 
writings, now included in the New 
Testament. It may be observed 
what peculiar stress the Apostle lays, 
in the Epistle to Timothy, on the 
- reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
‘“«which are able to make wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. iv. 13, 2 Tim. 
iii. 14-17). 

90.9: Mim av.20; 

"Mr. Lewin supposes that Paul, 
after spending the winter of a.p. 64- 
65 at Nicopolis, traveled by way of 
Macedonia and-Troas to Ephesus, 
and was arrested there toward the 
end of the year; and that he sailed 
from Ephesus, touching at Miletus, 





to Corinth, crossing the Isthmus, 
which was the usual: winter route 
from Asia to Italy. Thus he would 
arrive at Rome early in a.p. 66. 

£20) Rima: aise Oil 

9 Tim. ii. 9, é& @ xaxoTra0a 
pénpt dcouav ac kakovpyoc. This 
is confirmed by the repeated allusions 
to the element of shame in his suffer- 
ings (2 Tim. i. 8,12, 16). : 

“42 Tim. ii. 9: comp. Acts xxviii. 
31, Eph. vi. 19, 20. 

°2 Tim. iv. 21. The names of 
Claudia and Pudens have given rise © 
to conjectures peculiarly interesting 
to Christians of our own land. There 
is reason for supposing that this Clan- 
dia was a British maiden, daughter 
of King Cogidubnus, an ally, of 
Rome (Tacit. Agricol. 14), who took 


‘the name of his imperial patron, Ti- 
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seems gratefully to acknowledge that his apparently certain 
fate had been postponed by God’s special providence, express- 
ly to give him new opportunities of proclaiming the Gospel.** 

In so simple a case as Paul’s must now have seemed, there 
would be no reason to delay his trial, which might seem in- 
deed a mere form, when Rome rang with the ery Christianos 
ad leones. But still the forms of Roman justice gave the in- 
nocent some shelter. We may assume that Paul established 
his right as a Roman citizen to be heard in his own defense ;” 
and, as this is called his first, it would seem that his case was 
regulated by Nero’s rule, of giving a separate hearing to each 
count in the indictment. In spite of the virulence of his ac- 
cusers, probably including Alexander **—perhaps even because - 
they overreached themselves—either this count broke down 
or the hearing was adjourned. The Apostle’s own account of 
the trial is poured out from the fullness of his heart, in terms 


berius Claudius. She appears to|in which the contents of the two 
have become the wife of Pudens, who} works first mentioned are embodied 
is mentioned in the same verse. |in a summary form. 

(See Martial, lib. iv. Epigr. 138.)| 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17. The whole 
This Pudens, we gather from an in-| connection of this passage makes it 
scription found at Chichester, and | impossible to explain the mpéry dro/- 
now in the gardens at Goodwood, |o0yia of Paul’s former acquittal at 
was at one time in close connection} Rome; and ver. 17, which has been 
with King Cogidubnus, and gave an| applied to his evangelic labors in the 
area for a temple of Neptune and | interval, clearly means that he had 
Minerva, which was built by that | been so strengthened to speak out the 
king’s authority. And Claudia is|truth upon his trial, as to make a 
said in Martial (xi. 53) to have been | deep impression on all who heard 
ceruleis Britannis edita. Moreover, | him, a last appearance in court well 
she-is there also called Rufina. Now) worthy of the Apostle, as the word 
Pomponia, wife of the late com-| AnpopopyOy itself implies. 

mander in Britain, Aulus Plautius,;  %’Ev 7H mpory pov amodoyia, 2 
under whom Claudia’s father was re- | Tim. iv. 16. 

ceived into alliance, belonged to a! 2 Tim.iv. 15. The words Aiav 
house of which the Rufi were one of | yap avOéornxe Ttoic muerépowe Adyorc, 
the. chief branches. | If she herself | though they may only denote oppo- 
were « Rufa, and Claudia her protégée, | sition to Paul’s teaching at Ephesus, 
the latter might well be called Rufi-| may just as well refer to vehement 
na; and we know that Pomponia/| contention against him on his trial. 
was tried as superstilionis externe rea| Indeed, if we rightly infer from 
in the year 57, Tacit. Ann. xii. 32; | verse 14 that the charge was made 
so that there are many circumstances | by Alexander, it follows, according 
concurrent, tending to give verisimil-|to the rules of procedure, that he 
itude to the conjecture. See Arch-| sustained it in person at Rome. He 
deacon Williams's pamphlet.‘‘On Pu-| had perhaps returned to Ephesus, 
dens and Claudia ;” an article in the| when Paul wrote, to collect further 
Quarterly Review for July, 1858, en-| evidence, and, as Paul had reason 
titled ‘*‘The Romans at Colchester ;’’| to believe, with the design of prefer- 
and an Excursus in Alford’s Greek | ring a charge against Timothy (ver. 
Testament, vol. iii. Prolegg. p. 104, | 15). 
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less calculated to gratify the curious than to impress the de 
vout. “At my first answer no man stood with me, but all 
forsook me—may it not be reckoned to them! But the Lord 
stood by me, and strengthened me, that through me the 
preaching might be accomplished and all the Gentiles might 
hear: and I was delivered from the mouth of the lion.” Is 
this merely a proverbial,expression? Or-does it refer to the 
lions of the amphitheatre ? or to the mighty monster, who now 
well deserved to be described by the same figure which Peter 
applies to the arch-enemy, and which is often used in Scripture 
for fierce and malignant foes.**° The sense of fitness might well 
make us content with the last interpretation; but that there 
- hangs upon it the other question, whether Paul was heard by 
Nero in person. If the affirmative be chosen, this first trial 
must have taken place before Nero’s departure for Greece in 
the spring of a.p. 66, which seems the earliest date that can 
be assigned to it. Then comes the question, what interval is 
to be allowed between this first trial and the Apostle’s martyr- 
dom? For this we have no decisive data. While the tone 
of the Epistle denotes Paul’s certain expectation of the issue, 
his urgency for Timothy to come before winter implies the 
probability of considerable delay. . It must be left undecided 
whether Nero passed sentence on the Apostle before depart- 
ing for Greece, or whether Paul received the martyr’s crown 
while that of Olympia was bestowed by flattery on the 
prince; and whether he was executed with or without’ anoth- 
er trial.’ 

§ 12. The interval, whether longer or shorter, exhibits the 
Apostle to us in one of the most interesting aspects of his 
life, as “a pattern to them which should hereafter believe on 
Christ to life everlasting.” Deeply feeling, as we have seen, 
the pain and indignity of his bonds, he was still more deeply 
tried by a sense of loneliness. Crescens and Titus had been 
sent on missions to Galatia and Dalmatia; Tychicus was the 
bearer of the Epistle to Timothy; and, when there remained 
with him only Luke and Demas, the latter forsook him,.“ hay- 
ing loved the present world,” and departed for Thessaloni- 


ca.’** But there was another who. had repented of his for- 
9° 2 Dimsfiv.: 16,47, ; own death took place on June 9th of 
200 |: Pet..v..8: comp. Ps. vii. 2, | that year. 022 Timviv. 9211 


xxii, 21, Ivii. 4. ‘*Look in, and see Christ’s chosen saint 


11 If we adopt the traditional date of In triumph wear his Christ-like chain ; 
June 29th, and also the tradition that | Ne fear lest he should swerve or faint ; 
Paul suffered under Nero, the date of | His life is Christ, his death is gain.* 





A.D. 68 is clearly toolate ; since Nero’s | 2 Phi 21. 
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mer desertion ; and Paul now desires the ministry of Mark,’ 
while he looks to Timothy above all for his remaining com- 
fort upon earth. 

There seems to be a deeper meaning than has usually been 
observed in these repeated and urgent invitations to Timothy. 
If any one should be tempted to discover an element of self- 
ishness in the willingness of Paul to. expose so attached a 
friend to the dangers of Rome, we will not say merely that 
the peril was probably equally great at Ephesus—especially 
from the machinations of Alexander—but that Paul seems to 
invite Timothy to Rome expressly to confront its dangers. 
“Tis own son in the faith” had not only to render the last 
ministrations to a father, and to receive that father’s last 
counsels; but to see him “finish his course with joy,” that 
he might “arm himself with the like mind.” There comes 
to all a time when the chief work of life is to prepare 
for death; and it seems most probable that Timothy would 
not long survive the blow aimed at Paul, or at least that he 
would be in constant danger of martyrdom from a popular 
tumult or a new outbreak of persecution."" An attentive 
reader will observe how closely the admonitions to make full 
proof of his ministry are connected with exhortations to en- 
dure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ; and how 
the glorious. principles which sustained the Apostle in the 


« Two converts, watching by his side, 
Alike his love and greetings share ; 
Luke, the beloved, the sick soul’s guide, 
And DrMas, named in falt’ring praygr.* 


s¢Pass a few years—look in once more— 
The sainé is in his bonds again; 
Save that his hopes more boldly soar, 
He and his lot unchanged remain. 


“But only Luke is with him now :— 
Alas, that even the marty1’s cell, 
Heaven's very gate, should scope allow 
For the false world’s seducing spell.” 
Curistran Year. St. Luke. 
Bory Dima Vex Wi 
The fact itself is involved in the 
general obscurity of the post-apostol- 
ic age. The theory which finds in 
Heb. xiii. 23 an indication that Tim- 
othy shared St. Paul’s last imprison- 
ment, and was released from it by 
the death of Nero, is quite inadmis- 
sible on our view of the authorship 
and date of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Feclesiastical tradition makes. him 
continue to act as bishop of Ephesus, 





* Col- iv. 14. 


| till he died a martyr’s death under 
Domitian or Nerva. Ue protested, 
it is said, against the license and 
frenzy of the festival of Artemis; 
and the infuriated mob put him to 
death with clubs (Euseb. HI. LZ. iii. 
14; Niceph. H, L. iii. 11). But, 
besides the little dependence to be 
placed on these accounts, the story 
comes into collision, not only with 
the traditions about St. John’s rela- 
tions to the Church of Ephesus, but 
with the evidence of the Apocalypse 
itself. That Timothy should have 
remained bishop of the Church at 
Ephesus without any allusion to his 
name in the Epistle to that Church 
(to say nothing of John’s General 
Epistle) seems almost as incredible 
as the wild hypothesis that he was 
the ‘‘angel of the Church of Ephe- 
sus,” who shares John’s reproof to 
the Church for leaving their first 
love (Rev. ii. 1). Comp. chap. xx. 
§ 20. 
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prospect of martyrdom are stated for the very purpose of 
fortifying the disciple. “Be not thou ashamed of the testi- 
mony (76 papripiov) of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner; but 
be thou partaker of the afflictions of the Gospel, according to 
the power of God.” “If we be dead with him we shall also 
live. with him: if we suffer, we shall also reign with him: if 
we deny him, he also will deny us.” Such are the last coun- 
sels of the spiritual father to the son whom he desired to be 
his follower in all things, even to the martyr’s death, that so 
he might share with him the martyr’s crown. 

And how these principles sustained the Apostle’s own 
mind, and put the climax to the moral grandeur and spiritual 
glory of his career, can be told in no words except his own. The 
contrast is indeed striking between the Epistles written dur- 
ing his former imprisonment and this last letter to Timothy._ 
Then, even while brought face to face with death, and desir- 
ing it as gain, he looks back to the world, in which he had 
yet much to do for Christ ; and he feels too that his own spir- 
itual life is not yet perfect :—“ Brethren, J count not myself 
to have apprehended ; but this one thing I do, forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forward unto 
those things that are before, J press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.”°* But 
now his work is done; the last tie of service that bound him 
to the world is severed; the goal to which he had pressed 
forward is within his reach :—* J am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought the 
good fight,’ I HAvE FINISHED My couRSE, I have kept the 
faith. For the rest, there is laid up for me the crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord the righteous judge shall give 
me at that day: and not to me only, but wnto all them also 
that love his appearing.” **’ The last words put the finishing 
stroke to the Apostle’s course: he ends, as he began, “a pat- 
tern for them that should hereafter believe on Christ.” We 
may well be content, though our curiosity about the precise 
time and manner of his departure remain unsatisfied, when 
we have this last view of him in his own writings :—‘“ The 
Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve 
me unto his heavenly kingdom: to whom be glory for ever 
and ever. Amen.” *”* 

§ 13. We have the concurrent testimony of ecclesiastical 


8 Phil. iii. 13, 14. known metaphors from the Grecian 
6 More exactly, J have completed | games. 

the glorious contest, Tov ayava Tov Ka-; "7 2 Tim. iv. 6-8, 

4d» qyéviouat, one of Paul's well-| 2 Tim. iv. 18. 
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antiquity, that St. Paul was beheaded at Rome during the 


Neronian persecution. 


The earliest allusion to his deathis in 


the same passage of Clemens Romanus which has been 
quoted as the authority for his journey to the West :—“ Hay- 
ing gone to the boundary of the West, and borne witness be- 
fore the governors, he was thus released from the world.” 
The next authorities are those quoted in the Ecclesiastical 
fTistory of Eusebius, the contemporary of Constantine the 
Great ;*°—Dionysius, bishop of Corinth (a.p. 180), says that 
Peter and Paul went to Italy, and taught there together, and 
suffered martyrdom about the same time :—Caius, a learned 
presbyter of Rome, supposed to be writing within the 2d 
century, names the grave of St. Peter on the Vatican, and 





that of St. Paul on the road to Ostia. 


Eusebius himself en- 


tirely adopts the tradition that St. Paul was beheaded under 


Nero at Rome. 


The next testimony in importance is that. of 


Tertullian (early in the 3d century), who says that at Rome 
“Peter was conformed to the passion of the Lord; Paul was 


crowned with the death of John the Baptist.”’” 


The Mar- 


tyrdom of the Apostles Peter and Paul, under Nero at Rome, 
is mentioned in the Chronicle of Eusebius, which is the earli- 


est authority for the ‘date. 


The twofold event is placed un. 


der the year 2083 from the birth of Abraham, Olymp. 211.4, 
and the 13th year of Nero, data which, though not free from 


difficulties of interpretation, point to a.p. 67.'” 


Jerome 


(about a.p. 480) places the event in the 14th of Nero; but he 
probably means the 13th, being misled by an error in the 
Chronicle, which he translated: he also specifies the mode 


10 Erl 7d Tépua tic dicews éAov 
Kal peaptephoac énl Tov zyouuévar, 
olTws arnAAdyn Tov Kéopov. 

n0 FFist. Heel. ii. 25. 

1 De Prescript. Heret. 36. ** Pe- 
trus passioni dominice adequatur, 
Paulus Johannis exitu coronatur.” 

12 Buseb. Chron. Arm. The Chront- 
con of Eusebius (the Greek text of 
which is lost) exists in two forms ; 
the Latin version of St. Jerome, and 
;the Armenian Version which was 
discovered at Constantinople, and 
published in 1818. ‘The era adopted 
by Eusebius is the Birth of Abraham, 
which he places in n.c. 2016, reckon- 
ing his years from the autumnal equinox. 
Side by side with these years are 
placed the Olympiads, the Era of 
which is Midsummer B.c. 776. This 





difference of a quarter of a year be- 
tween the two eras is dealt with in 
two different ways in the two Ver- 
sions. Both make the beginning of 
each Olympic year coincide with an 
Abrahamic year; but Jerome marks 
the Olympic yearat the EKusebian year 
in which it began, the Armenian at 
that in which it ended: the former be- 
gins the Olympic year a quarter too 
late; the latter anticipates the next 
Olympic year by three-quarters of 
year: and the Olympiads of the Ar- 
menian are always a year behind 
those of Jerome. Clinton considers 
that the notation of Jerome is that of 
Eusebius. The following Table ex- 
hibits the correspondence for the four 
years over which the present ques« 
tion ranges :— 
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and place of St. Paul’s death and burial.” The anonymous 
author of the “ Martyrdom of St. Paul” states that he was be- 
headed under Nero, on June 29th,”* in the 36th year from 
the Passion of the Saviour, 330 years before the time at 
which he himself wrote, which was in the 4th consulship of 
Honorius and the 3d consulship of Arcadius, a.p. 396, which 
would bring us to a.p. 66; and this agrees with Epiphanius, 
who places it in the 12th of Nero. The choice seems to lie 
between 66 and 67: Mr. Lewin adopts the former. The 
mode of St. Paul’s death, by simple beheading (without 
scourging), which was the military form of execution at this 
time,"* was doubtless the last privilege of his citizenship. 
Like his Master, he suffered “without the gate,” on the busy 
road leading to the port of Ostia; probably under the shadow 
of the sepulchral pyramid of Caius Cestius, which now over- 
hangs the Protestant cemetery.’ 
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The apparent discrepancy still left the preceding 


between this Table and the statement 


error of a year, see 
note. 


quoted in the text is explained by the 
fact that Eusebius places the acces- 
sion of Nero one year too late; and 
we must either alter his “13th of 
Nero” into the 14th, or deduct one 
from his other figures. The latter 
is preferable, as the traditional date 
of June 29th, in the 14th of Nero 
(8.c. 68), would place the martyrdom 
after Nero’s death. 

"8 Catal. Script. art. “ Paulus:” 
“ Hie igitur xiv? Neronis anno (co- 
dem die quo Petrus) Rome pro 
Christo capite truncatus sepultusque 
est in vid Qstiensi”” As to the 


44 This day, from the tradition 
preserved by Jerome, that the two 
Apostles suffered at the Same time, 
is marked in the ecclesiastical calen- 
dar as St. Peter’s. 

4° See Conybeare and Howson, ii. 
596, note 4. 

"6 See the reflections on this coin- 
cidence in Conybeare and Howson, 
ii. 597. As to the place of St. Paul's 
execution, Dr. Howson observes that 
it was not uncommon to send prison- 
ers, whose death might attract too 
much notice at Rome, to some dis- 





tance from the city, under a military 
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§ 14. Personal Appearance and Character of St. Paul.— 
We have no very trustworthy sources of information as to 
the personal appearance of St. Paul. Those which we have 
are referred. to and quoted in Conybeare and Howson.""” 
They are the early pictures and mosaics described by Mrs. 
Jameson, and passages from Malalas, Nicephorus, and the 
apocryphal Acta Pauli et Trecle.’* They all agree in ascril - 
ing to the Apostle a short stature, a long face with high 
forehead, an aquiline nose, close and prominent eyebrows. 
Other characteristics mentioned are baldness, grey eyes, a 
clear complexion, and a winning expression. Of his tempera- 
ment and character St. Paul is himself the best painter. His 
specches and letters convey to us, as we read them, the truest 
impressions of those qualities which helped to make him The 
Great Apostle. We perceive the warmth and ardor of his 
nature, his deeply affectionate disposition, the tenderness 
of his sense of honor, the courtesy and personal dignity of 
his bearing, his perfect fearlessness, his heroic endurance ; 
we perceive the rare combination of subtlety, tenacity, and 
versatility in his intellect; we perceive also a practical wis- 
dom which we should have associated with a cooler tempera- 
ment, and a tolerance which is seldem united with such im- 
petuous convictions. And the principle which harmonized 
all these endowments and directed them to a practical end 
was, beyond dispute, a knowledge of Jesus Christ in the Di- 
vine Spirit. Personal allegiance to Christ as to a living Mas- 
ter, with a growing insight into the relation of Christ to each | 
man and to the world, carried the Apostle forward on a 
straight course through every vicissitude of personal fortunes 
and amid the various habits of thought which he had -to en- 
counter. The conviction that he had been entrusted with a 
Gospel concerning a Lord and Deliverer of men was what 
sustained him and purified his love for his own people, while 
it created in him such a love for mankind that he only knew 
himself as a servant of others for Christ’s sake. 

It would also be beyond the scope of this book to attempt 
to exhibit the traces of St. Paul’s Apostolic work in the his- 
tory of the Church. But there is one indication, so excep- 


escort, for execution. Wieseler com- 
pares the execution of Calpurnius 
Galerianu® at the 40th mile-stone 
from the city on the Appian Way 
(Tac. Hist. iv.11, :4.p. 70). The great 
basilica of St. Paul now stands out- 
side the walls of Rome, on: the road 
to Ostia, in commemoration of his 


Be2 





martyrdom, and the Porta Ostiensis 
(in the present Aurelianic wall) is 
called the Gate of St. Paul. ‘The 
traditional spot of the martyrdom is 
the tre fontane, not far from the Ba- 
silica. 

UT Vol. i. ch. vii. end. 

® Conybeare and Howson, i. 197 
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tional as to deserve special mention, which shows that the dif- 
ficulty of understanding the Gospel of St. Paul, and of recon- 
ciling it with a true Judaism, was very early felt. This is in 
the apocryphal work called the Clementines (ra KAnpévra), 
supposed to be written before the end of the 2d century. 
These curious compositions contain direct assaults (for 
though the name is not given, the references are plain and un- 
disguised) upon the authority and the character of St. Paul. 
St. Peter is represented as the true Apostle of the Gentiles as 
well as of the Jews, and St. Paul is 6 éy@pdc &vOpwroc, who op- 
poses St. Peter and St. James. The portions of the Clement- 
ines which illustrate the writer’s view of St. Paul will be 
found in Stanley’s Corinthians,;*° and an account of the 
whole work, with references to the treatises of Schliemann 
and Baur, in Gieseler.’”° 

§ 15. In direct contradiction to these malicious figments, 
the latest evidence of Scripture and the testimony of the 
early Church exhibit the two chief Apostles as true fellow- 
laborers in the work for their common Lord, and “ in their 
‘death not divided.” Their harmonious working had been 
thoroughly established by the celebrated agreement made at 
Jerusalem, that the one should go to the Jews and the other 
to the Gentiles ;* nor was it interrupted even by that pain- 
ful collision at Antioch, when Peter submitted to Paul’s re- 
proof for his weak compliance with the Judaizers.'” From 
that time to his death, all that we learn of St. Peter in the 
New Testament is the little that can be inferred from his 
own Epistles. Indeed the consecutive history of his part 
in the foundation of Christianity ceases with his miraculous 
deliverance from the prison where he lay condemned to death 
by Herod Agrippa.*** 

The special work assigned to him by the symbol of the 
keys was now completed. He had founded the Church, open- 
ed the gates to Jews and Gentiles, and distinctly laid down 
the conditions of admission. Almost direct from his prison 
door he left Jerusalem, but we are not told whither he went: 
certainly not to Rome, where there are no traces of his pres- 
ence before the last years of his life. He probably remained 
in Juda, visiting and confirming the Churches: some old 


Tntrod, to 2 Cor. portant parts of which haye been in- 
™ Keel. Hist. i, § 58. These re-|corporated with the cheers of this 
marks are from the article Pau, by | work relating to St. Pant. 
the Rev. Llewellyn Davies, in the} 1%! See chap. xv., § 17. 
Dictionary of the Bible, the most im-| ™” See chap. xv., § 20. 
28 See chap. xv., § 4 
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but net trustworthy traditions represent him as preaching in 
Cesarea and other cities on the western coast of Palestine. 
He makes one more appearance in the Acts at the “Council 
of Jerusalem,” where he took the lead in the discussion, urg- 
ing the great principle, established by the case of Cornelius, 
that purifying faith and saving grace remove all distinction 
between believers. His arguments, adopted and enforced by 
James, decided that question at once and forever. But he ex- 
ercised, on this occasion, none of the powers which Romanists 
hold to be inalienably attached to the chair of St. Peter. He 
did not preside at the meeting, he neither summoned nor dis- 
missed it; he neither collected the suffrages nor pronounced 
the decision. He retained that personal but unofiicial priority 
which had been assigned to him by Christ; but the govern- 
ment of the Church of Jerusalem was in the hands of James.’ 

‘The silence of the Scripture narrative concerning Peter, 
from this point onward, is 4 direct consequence of the plan 
of the Acts of the Apostles. As each step in the spread of 
the Gospel is completed, the agent—Peter, John, or Philip— 
recedes from view, just as Paul himself does after his last 
testimony to the Jews at Rome. The two great movements 
by which Christianity was launched among the Jews and 
the Gentiles being fairly started, the detailed progress of the 
work is not pursued, and hence it follows that the acts of the 
other Apostles find no place in the history. Peter was prob- 
ably employed, for the most part, in building up and complet- 
ing the organization of the Churches in Palestine and the ad- 
joining districts. Beyond these limits, his name is associated 
by ecclesiastical tradition with the Churches of Corinth, An- 
tioch, and Rome, but with no others.’ The evidence of his 
having been at Corinth between St. Paul’s first labors there 
and the writing of the Hirst Kpistle to the Corinthians is 
very strong; but the reference to parties who claimed 


A.D. 66. 


™ Accordingly St. Paul 
James before Cephas and John in his 
account of the ‘conference which 
probably took place at this time (Gal. 
ii. 9). 

®9The Church of Alexandria is 
supposed to have been founded by 
St. Mark after Peter's death, It is 
- an important fact, as bearing upon 
the Romish claim of supremacy in 
right of Peter, that St. Leo repre- 
sents the relation of St. Peter to 
Antioch as precisely the same in 
which he stood to Rome (£pist. 92). 


names | 


26The following are the chief 
'points of evidence:—(1.) The allu- 
jsions to Peter in the First Epistle 
|to the Corinthians. (2). Inferences 
drawn from the statements of Clo- 
mens Romanus (/pist. [. ad Corinth. 
jc. 4). (3.) The positive assertion of 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth (a.p. 
180 at the latest), a man of excellent 
judgment, who was not likely to be 
misinformed, nor to make such an 
assertion lightly in an _ epistle:ad- 
dressed to the Bishop and Church of 
Rome. 
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Peter, Apollos, Paul, and even Christ, as their chiefs, involves 
no opposition between the Apostles themselves, such as the 
fabulous Clementines and modern infidelity assume. 

§ 16. Next comes the evidence furnished by the /%irst Epistle 
of Peter, which is addressed “ to the elect sojourners of the Dis- 
persion **” of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithyn- 
ia,” that is, the whole of Asia Minor, except some of the 
central parts, and the sea-board south of the Taurus. Wheth- 
er Peter himself actually visited these countries is very 
doubtful, from the absence of any personal reminiscences and 
salutations in the Epistle. But there is one word which fixes 
the place from which the Epistle was written, if at least we 
take that word in its literal significance :—‘The Church that 
isat Basyton, elected together with you, saluteth you.” *** If 
we suppose that Peter was visiting his Jewish brethren of the 
Eastern Dispersion, there is no place which he would be more 
likely to make the goal and héad-quarters of such a tour. 
Babylon was at that time, and for some hundreds of years aft- 
erward, a chief seat of Jewish culture. Under the tolerant 
rule of the Parthians, the Jewish families there formed a sep- 
arate and wealthy community; and thence they had spread 
to many of the districts of Asia Minor to which the Epistle 
was addressed. Their intercourse with Judea was unin- 
terrupted; and their language, probably a mixture of He- 
brew and Nabatean, must have borne a near affinity to the 
Galilean dialect.» Christianity certainly made considerable 
progress at an early time in that and the adjoining districts ; 
and the prevailing Petrine tone of the great Christian schools 
at Edessa and Nisibis is supposed by some to indicate the 
Apostle as their founder. 


17] Pet. 1. 1. ékAextoi¢ mapemi-|Euseb. iii. 1), who is followed by 


Ofjuowe diaoropac. It is the almost 
universal opinion of ancient and| 
modern commentators, that the) 
Iipistle was written to Hebrew con- 
verts; but several passages are evi- 
dently addressed to the Gentile mem- | 
bers of the same churches; as 1 Pet. 
14, 18, ii. 9, 10. 

81° Pet. v. 18: "Aowalerar dude 7 
iv BaBvAdve cvvexdexth : there can be | 





no doubt that éxxAyoia is the word to ; 
be understood, though some com-| 
mentators have fancifully taken it to 


Kpipbanius (Ze, xxvii.) and Jerome 
(Catal. ec. 1.), seems merely to have 
drawn the inference from the Epis- 
tle itself —xexypvxévar éouxev. The 
almost unanimous opinion of the 
ancient commentators, that Rome 
—the mystical Babylon — is meant, 
has been adopted and maintained 
with great ingenuity, and some yery 
strong arguments hy Schaff, Nean- 
der, Steiger, De Wette, and Wiesc- 
Jer. Besides, however, the presump- 
tion in. favor of the literal sense, 


mean Peter’s wife (comp. éxAext# in there is the almost certain fact, that 
2. John i., where some again suppose the Apocalypse was not yet writ- 
a church to be meant). Origen (ap. | ten. 
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§ 17. But a more important indication than that of place is 
found in the names of the persons who were with Peter when 
he wrote this Epistle, Sidvanus and Mark.” ‘The close con- 
nection of both with Paul furnishes evidence of intercourse 
between the two Apostles, though severed by the distance be- 
tween the capitals of the Eastern and Western world. Of 
Sitvanus we have lost sight, since we saw him as the compan- 
ion of St. Paul’s second missionary journey; and there is 
nothing to show how he came to be in Peter’s company. The 
cease of Mark is clearer; for he was with Paul in his first im- 
prisonment at Rome, and he was then contemplating a journey 
to Asia Minor.’ This intention was no doubt fulfilled, since 
we-find him afterward with Timothy at Ephesus.’ The in- 
terval is just the time at which all indications concur to place 
Peter’s First Epistle, and consequently Mark’s companionship 
with him;’” and the inference is highly probable, that Mark 
was the bearer of communications from Paul to Peter. The 
hypothesis that Silvanus also had been sent by Paul from Rome 
to visit the Asiatic churches, of which he had been the joint 
founder, and so had gone on to join Peter at Babylon, seems 
inconsistent with the absence of his name from the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles subsequent to the second circuit. Oth- 
ers think that he visited the Asiatic churches in his character 
as one of the leaders of the Church of Jerusalem,** and then 
joined Peter at Babylon. 

Be: this as it may, the fact is deeply significant, that, when 
Peter wrote this Epistle to the Hebrew Christians of the 
Eastern Dispersion, two of Paul’s companions were his inti- 
mate associates, and one of them the bearer of the Epistle 
which its writer intended as a manifesto of the true doctrine 
of the grace of God... “By Silvanus, a faithful brother unto 
you, as [ account him, I have written briefly, exhorting and tes- 
tifying that this is the true grace of God wherein ye stand.” 


eT deet. v.12, 13. the words, @¢ AoyiCouat (1 Pet. v. 12: 
80 Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24. ‘as I suppose,” A.V.), which seein 
812, Tim. iv. 11. to be really an emphatic form of com- 


182 Concerning Mark’s connection | mendation, ‘‘ Z account him a faithful 
with Peter, and the writing of his| brother to you; do you confide in 
Gospel under the Apostle’s supervis-| him as he deserves.’’ ‘These words, 
ion, see further in the supplemental | however, go far to support the idea 
chapter on the Apostles and Evan-j that Silas, as the representative of 

. gelists. Pauline teaching, had met with some 

138 Acts xy, 22. In this character, of that opposition from the Jewish 
Silas must have been well known to . churches of the Dispersion, which it 
Peter, even before his intimacy with was one object of the Epistle to cor- 
Paul: a fact which seems to negative | rect. , 
the inference sometimes drawn from! ™ 1 Pet. y. 12. 
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This distinctly Pauline phrase’*** sums up what has been 


called the Pauline element running throughout the whole 
Epistle; and, though the epithet jars upon the ear—as if it 
could be supposed that the Apostles taught different versions 
of the one Gospel—the Epistle may well be designated as Pe- 
ter’s testimony to the truth of the Gospel taught by Paul. 

This object, which Peter distinctly affirms in the Second 
Epistle,’** may be traced as clearly in the First as if Paul had 
been named in both; and it is a glorious exhibition of the 
unity of Christian doctrine that, while the Apostle of the 
Gentiles is doing battle with the Judaizers, the Apostle of the 
Jews cuts them off from their favorite appeal from Paul to 
his superior authority. This character is plainly seen both 
in the general teaching of the Epistle and in particular points 
of style and phraseology. Sometimes, indeed, we might fan- 
cy the positions of the two Apostles interchanged. The 
Apostle of the circumcision says not a word of the perpetual 
obligation, the dignity, or even the bearings, of the Mosaic 
Law. There are, in fact, more traces of what may, in one 
sense, be called Judaizing views, more of sympathy with na- 
tional hopes, not to say prejudices, in the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans and Galatians, than is this of Peter. This is a point of 
great importance, as showing how utterly opposed was the 
teaching of the original Apostles, whom St. Peter certainly 
represents, to that Judaistic narrowness which speculative 
rationalism has imputed to all the early followers of Christ, 
with the exception of St. Paul. 

§ 18. The resemblances of style and expression present. a 
curious problem, to which Peter himself has given us the key. 
“Even as our beloved brother Paul, according to the wisdom 
given unto him hath written unto you; as also in all his Epis- 
tles, speaking in them of these things; in which are some 
things hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest, as also the other Scriptures, unto their own 
destruction.” **’ This celebrated passage, the very key-stone 


18 Besides many other passages, sce 


especially Acts xx. 24; 1 Corinthians | 


xv. 1: 

eZ eter ital: 

379 Peter iii. 15, 16. The spe- 
cific doctrine here quoted from St. 
Paul—that “the long-suffering of 
our Lord is salvation ”—is found in 
the Epistle to the Romans (ii. 4): an 
interesting confirmation of what is 
implied in the context, that all Panl’s 


Epistles. were in general circulation 
throughout the churches, and, with 
the other books of the New ‘Testa- 
ment that were already written (in- 
eluded, like the Epistles; in the 
phrase the other Scriptures), were re- 
garded as parts of Holy Scripture. 
So early do we trace the formation of 
the New Testament Canon by a prog- 
ress of vital growth, not of arbitra- 
| ry selection. 
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of apostolic evidence to the divine authority of all St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and by inference of the other Scriptures of the New 
Testament as well as of the Old—gives at the same time the 
clearest exhibition of an Apostle applying his ordinary human 
intelligence to the study of those Scriptures. The “unletter- 
ed layman” * of Galilee, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, ad- 
mired deeply the wisdom granted to Paul, while, by the spir- 
itual discernment given to himself, he grappled with the diffi- 
culties of his arguments. But we may be sure that this was 
not accomplished, even by Peter, without that careful reading, 
“whereby,” Paul himself had written, “ye may understand 
my knowledge in the mystery of Christ.” **? What a suggest- 
ive picture: Peter perusing Paul’s Epistles! Such an at- 
tentive study, perused with an anxiety to clear up the doubts 
at which the unlearned and unstable might stumble, could not 
but leave its mark on Peter’s style. 

Nor can we think that he would despise the aid of Paul’s 
companion, the Hellenist Silvanus, whose name was joined 
with Paul’s in the superscription of some of these very Epis- 
tles,“° and in the declaration of the Gospel taught by the 
Apostle.** The mere words “by Silvanus I have written to 
you” refer, according to usage, to the bearer rather than the 
writer or amanuensis of the Epistle; but they may include 
the latter meaning. At all events, it is highly probable that 
Silvanus, considering his rank, character, and special connec- 
tion with those churches, and with their great Apostle and 
founder, would be consulted by St. Peter throughout, and 
that they would read together the Epistles of St. Paul, espe- 
cially those to the Asiatic churches. Thus a Pauline coloring 
may have been introduced into the Epistle partly unconscious- 
' ly, but in some passages amounting to a studied imitation of 
St. Paul’s representations of Christian truth. The early 
writers inform us that Peter employed interpreters ;** nor is 
there any thing inconsistent with his position and character 
in the supposition that Silvanus, perhaps also Mark, may have 


8 Acts iv. 18, dypduparot Kal ld 
@rat seems to mean ignorant of rabbin- 
tcal lore. 

199 Eph. iii, 4, dbvacbe avayryvaoo- 
KovTeg vojoat. Observe the verbal 
connection with the dvovéyra of St. 
Peter. 

M01 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1. 

1 2Cor.si: 19; 


™ Basilides, an early Gnostic, pro- | 
Hebrew Mark. 


fessed to deriye his system from 





Glaucias, one of these interpreters. 
This shows at least the impression 
that the Apostle did not understand 
Greek, or did not speak it with fluen- 
cy. Connected with this view is the 
explanation of the differences of 
style between Peter’s First and Sec- 
ond Epistles by supposing that he was 
aided in the former chiefly by the 
Hellenist Silas, in the latter by the 
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assisted him in giving expression to the thoughts suggested 
to him by the Holy Spirit. We have thus, at any rate, a not 
unsatisfactory solution of the difficulty arising from corre- 
spondences, both of style and modes of thought, in the writ- 
ings of two Apostles who differed so widely in gifts and ac- 
quirements.’** For the rest, the objects of the Epistle are, to 
comfort and strengthen the Christians in a season of severe 
trial; to enforce the practical and spiritual duties involved in 
their calling; and to warn them against the special tempta- 
tions attached to their position.'** 

§ 19. The whole tone of St. Peter’s First Epistle is that of 
a man advanced in life and approaching the end of his career. 
Thus far, then, we have no evidence in the New Testament to 
connect the Apostle in any way with Rome; but we have, on 
the other hand, strong negative evidence in the absence of 
any allusion to St. Peter in the Epistle to the Romans. 
Whence, then, arose that tradition of St. Peter’s episcopate 
at Rome, on which the Papacy—parodying our Lord’s great 
prophecy of the Rock—has founded the claims that long 
transformed European Christianity into a system of worldly 
power and ambition? The only positive evidence worth no- 
tice is a statement of Eusebius, so obviously erroneous as to 
be void of all authority. He makes St. Peter visit Rome in 
A.D. 42, and remain there twenty years.*° Now it can be 
shown that the date rests on a miscalculation; and the dura- 
tion of the visit is altogether inconsistent with the notices in 
the Acts of Peter’s presence at Jerusalem and Antioch. 

We might almost say that the sole color of probability has 
been given to the Romish assumption by the uneasy anxiety 
of some Protestants to reject the one fact that is supported 
by a mass of evidence, the martyrdom of St. Peter at Rome ~ 
about the same time as St. Paul. That Peter was appointed, 





“The most striking resemblances | but extends the time to twenty-five 
are perhaps 1 Pet. i. 3 with Eph. i. | years. he attempts of Romanists 
3; 1 Pet. il. 18 with Eph. vi. 5; 1/to show the bare possibility of these 
Pet. iii. L with Eph. v. 22; 1 Pet. v. 5) statements are so contradictory as to 
with Eph. v. 21: but there are almost! refute one another. ‘The most in- 
equally distinct parallels to passages | genious is that of Windischman, who 
in the Epistles to the Romans, Co- | assumes that Peter went to Rome im- 
rinthians, Colossians, Thessalonians, | mediately after his deliverance froin 
and Philemon. prison in aww. 44 (Acts xii.), and 

™The important questions con-|that he left in consequence of the 
nected with the Second Epistle of Pe-| Claudian persecution, between a.v. 
ter are reserved for the Appendix on) 49 and 51. To so gratuitous an as- 
the Books of the New ‘Testament. sumption it is enongh to reply, that 

“48 Kuseb. Chron. Arm. s.a.  Je-|it leayes no room for the length of 
rome (Catal. ec. 1) follows Eusebius, | time assigned by Ensebius. 
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by a higher will than that of Nero, to suffer death by cruci- 
fixion, is the unquestioned meaning of our Lord’s celebrated 
prophecy.* Clement of Rome attests his martyrdom in a 
general connection with that of Paul.“7 A more detailed 
testimony, of very high antiquity, is that of Dionysius, Bishop 
of Corinth (a.p. 180), that “ Nero, the first who signally pro- 
claimed himself an antagonist to God,’* was excited to the 
slaughter of the Apostles. They relate, then, that Paul was 
beheaded at Rome itself, and that Peter was likewise cruci- 
fied.” Eusebius himself says elsewhere that “ Peter was 
crucified at Rome, head downward, and Paul was behead- 
ed.”**° The presbyter Caius (about A.p. 200) speaks of St. 
Peter’s tomb on the Vatican; and we might add the testi- 
monies of Origen, Tertullian, and, in a word, the universal 
consent of the early Fathers. As to the date, the oldest au- 
thorities merely say that the two Apostles suffered about the 
same time, and under Nero. The chronologists, as we have 
seen, fix their martyrdom to the same year, varying between 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th of Nero, that is between Oct. 13, a.p. 
65, and June 9, a.p. 68. Jerome places both on the same 
day, which tradition makes the 29th of June. We can easily 
understand the desire to. associate the two great Apostles as 
closely as possible in prison and in death; but such a connec- 
tion seems to be excluded by the negative evidence of the 
Second Epistle to Timothy; though, otherwise, we might 
gladly trace it in Peter’s last allusion to “our beloved broth- 
er Panl,? ©? 

There remains one point of considerable importance. 
Though, as we have seen, it is impossible to believe that Pe- 
ter could have been at Rome till the last year or two of his 
life, the best authorities represent his martyrdom as preceded 


M46 John xiii, 36, xx1. 18, 19. ‘bellishments of tradition. Origen 


lists 1, ad. Cor. Nj. 0) Let p0G 
Ota Cydov GOtxov ody Eva ovdé Sbo, GAAG 
thetovag imaveyKer mévovc, Kal obTw 
uaptuphoac éropev0n lc Tov dpetAdoue- 
vov témov tH O6Ey¢. The absence of 
any mention of the place of Peter’s 
death is quite natural, as at that ear- 
ly period it would be well known. 

ME Geouayoc. 

“9 Kuseb. H, FE. ii. 25. 


%° Euseb. Dem. /vang. iii. 3. p.116. | 


(ap. Euseb. iii. 1) ascribes it to the 
choice of Peter, who deemed himself 
unworthy to be crucified in the same 
position as his Lord. We have many 
;examples (for instance during the 
siege of Jerusalem) of the spirit of 
eruel mockery with which the Roman 
soldiers fastened their victims to the 
cross in all manner of strange atti- 
tudes. It is said that Peter’s wife, 
after sharing his journeys and evan- 


Wérpoc d2 éxt ‘Pounc Kata xepaAye| gelic labors, was martyred shortly be- 


oravpovrat. In this statement of the 
singular manner of Peter’s execution 


we begin, perhaps, to trace the em-'! 


‘fore him, and was supported in the 
i hour of trial by her husband’s exhor- 





tation. 151 9 Pet. ili. 15, 
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by a period of labor in Italy. Thus Ignatius, one of the 
Apostolic Fathers, in his undoubtedly genuine Epistle to the 
Romans, speaks of St. Peter in terms which imply a special 
connection with their Church.’ Dionysius of Corinth, in the 
passage quoted above, is accounting for the intimate relations 
between the Churches of Corinth and Rome by the fact, 
which every body knew, that Peter and Paul both taught in 
Italy. Irenzus, the disciple of Polycarp, who was a hearer 
of St. John, bears distinct witness to St. Peter’s presence at 
Rome; and from the eminent position that he held in the 
West, as bishop of Lyon, as well as his constant intercourse 
with the East, he can hardly have been misinformed.’* In 
short, the churches most near ly connected with that of Rome, 
and those least affected by its influence, which was as yet but 
inconsiderable in the East, concur in the statement that Peter 
was a joint founder of that Church and suffered death in 
that city. 

But just in proportion to their belief in this fact, is the 
weight of their implicit denial of the assumption that Peter 
was the sole founder or resident head of that Church, or 
that the see of Rome derived from him any claim to suprema- 
cy. At the utmost, they place him on a footing of equality 
with St. Paul. The figment of Peter’s supremacy over the 
other Apostles, as the Rock on which the Church is built, re- 
solves itself into the metaphor from his name which Roman- 
ists are never weary of misquoting; but we need go no fur- 
ther than Peter’s own beautiful developement of the figure— 
which he amplifies as if conscious that his distinctive name 
bound him to bear testimony to the Chief Corner Stone—for 
a confirmation of the great truth proclaimed by Paul:— 
“Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Curist.”**° 


§ 20. The “wise master-builders,” who placed the first 


62 Bpist. ad Lom. iv. 

3 Adv. Her, iii. 1, 3. 

%4 Coteler has collected a large 
number of passages from the early 
Fathers, in which the name of Paul 
precedes that of Peter. Fabricius 
observes that this is the general usage 
of the Greek Fathers. Jt is also to 
be remarked that, when the Fathers 
of the 4th and 5th centuries—for in- 
stance, Chrysostom and Augustine— 
use the mere title 6 ’AméoTodo¢ or 
Apostolus, they mean Paul, not Peter. 





8% 1 Pet. ii. 48: comp. 1 Cor. iii. 
10-12; Eph. ii. 20, 21, ete. These 
and similar passages distinctly show 
the secondary sense in which the 
Apostles were said to lay, and them- 


selves to be, the foundation of the 


Church—the Apost/es—not any one 
of them—as is especially seen in St. 
John’s vision of the New Jerusalem. 
“The wall of the city’’—its outer 
bulwark—‘‘ had twelve foundations, 
and in them the names of the zwelre 
Apostles of the Lamb” (Rey. xxi. 14). 
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“living stones” upon that “ Rock of Ages ”—like the massive 
substructions laid by Solomon upon the Rock of Zion—are 
now vanishing from the scene of their labors, at the very 
time when the newly-finished Temple—the type of that spirit- 
ual edifice—awaits its destruction from the Roman armies. 
The greater number of the Apostles have early disappeared 
to the uncertain scenes of their evangelic labors." Of those 
who fill a prominent place in the Scripture history, James the 
son of Zebedee has long since died by the sword of Herod,” 
and Jamus, the brother of our Lord, has lately fallen by the 
tumultuous judgment of the Sanhedrim.’® Jupr’s voice 
alone is heard, concurring with Peter’s in denouncing the cor- 
ruptions of the last times. During the years included within 
the range of doubt concerning the martyrdom of Paul and 
Peter (a.p. 66-68) the final revolt of the Jews has broken 
out; and an exterminating war only awaits its end in the de- 
struction of the Temple. The death of the arch-persecutor 
suspends for two years the catastrophe by which the visible 
house of God is to make way for the spiritual edifice, which 
is now sufficiently completed to take its place. In that sol- 
emn interval some modern critics of high repute place the last 
inspired voice which was to complete the testimony of the 
Apostles and the cinon of the Scriptures, and make the end 
of the work of St. Peter and St. Paul followed at once by the 
special work of St. Joun. 

“It was not till the removal of the first and the second 
Apostle from the scene of their earthly labors, that there 
burst upon the whole civilized world that awful train of ca- 
lamities, which, breaking as it did on Italy, on Asia Minor, 
and on Palestine, almost simultaneously, though under the 
most different forms, was regarded alike by Roman, Chris- 
tian and Jew, as the manifestation of the visible judgment of 
God.’ It was now, if we may trust the testimony alike of 
internal and external proof—in the interval between the death 
of Nero and the fall of Jerusalem—when the roll of apostol- 
ical Epistles seemed to have been finally closed, when every 
other inspired tongue had been hushed in the grave—that 
there rose from the lonely rock of Patmos that solemn voice 





*6See chapter xx. 7 Chaptcr| witnessed them, compare, in Pales- 
xv. § 4. tine, Joseph. B. J. vi. 5, § 3; Luke 

#%° Chapter xviii. § 20. Concern-| xix. 43, xxi, 20-24, xxii. 28-30: in 
ing the Epistle of James and that as-| Asia Minor, 1 Pet. iv. 12-19; Rev. 
cribed to Jude, sce the Appendix. ii. 10, 13, iii. 10: in the Empire 

159 <¢ or these calamities, and the | generally, Matt. xxiv. 6, 7; Tac. 
effect produced by them on those who! fZist. i. 1, 2.” 
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which mingled with the storm that raged around it, as the 
dirge of an expiring world; that under the “red and lower- 
ing sky,” which had at last made itself understood to the 
sense of the dullest, there rose that awful vision of coming 
destiny, which has received the expressive name of the Reve- 
lation of St. John the Divine.” 

Captivating, however, as is this view of the Apocalypse, the 
weight of external testimony, which places the banishment of 
St. John to Patmos under Domitian, makes it more than 
doubtful whether we can adopt the symmetrical arrangement 
which would close the New Testament history with the fall 
of Jerusalem. But, though we may be compelled to place 
the great work of St. John, in his writings, after that event— 
as. looking far forward into the future of the Christian 
Church—we may none the less regard the destruction of Je- 
rusalem as the epoch at which Christianity emerged from its 
initiatory stage, with a Church completely organized, and num- 
bering converts through the whole Roman Empire and even 
beyond its borders to the East, to replace Judaism as the wit- 
ness for the one true God. 

As the prophecy of that catastrophe finished the public testi- 
mony of Christ himself, so did its fulfillment set the seal to the 
work of his Apostles. The events themselves were not a more 
striking confirmation of the divine truth which had predicted 
them, than was the change that they effected the fulfillment of 
the divine plan of establishing a Church on earth; nay more, 
the anticipatory figure of the consummation of all God’s deal- 
ings with his people in this world. This manifold aspect may 
be seen throughout that last and greatest of our Lord’s prophe- 
cies; as indeed it is suggested by the very form of the ques- 
tion that called forth the discourse:—“ Tell us, when shall 
these things be” (that is, the time when “there shall not be 
left here one stone upon another which shall not be thrown 
down”), “and what shall be the sign of thy coming and of the 
end of the world?” They who put the question were so 
far from having a clear notion of the different epochs it em- 


700 Stanley: Sermons and Essays 
on the Apostolic Age, Serm. iv. pp. 
247, 248, 

161 Even if the earlier date of the 
Apocalypse could be proved, it would 
be almost impossible to include the 


Gospel and Epistles of John within | 


the desired limits. 
1 This great final prophecy, the 
climax of all the prophetic testimony 





of the Old Covenant, and the fore- 
shadowing of the accomplishment of 
the New, was uttered, as we have 
seen, on our Lord’s last departure 
from the Temple. (See chap. xi. 
§ 8. It is contained in Matt. xxiv., 
xxv.; Mark xiii. ; Luke xxi. : with 
which must be compared similar ut- 
terances on other occasions, especially 
Luke xvii. 20-37, xix. 41-44.) > 
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braced, that they were probably thinking of one and the same 
event; nor was it our Lord’s purpose to give them an expla- 
nation of those “times and seasons” which he emphatically 
declares that “no man knoweth, no, not the angels of heaven, 
neither the Son, but my Father only.”** It is no wonder, 
then, that a difficulty is still found in determining what parts 
of the discourse refer to the impending catastrophe of Jerusa- 
lem, and what to the final catastrophe of the world; for in 
truth, both subjects run through the discourse, in the relation 
of type and antitype. As the destruction of the Jewish polity 
and worship was, in reference to the past, the great climax of 
temporal judgment on those who had rejected God’s ancient 
covenants, so in relation to the future, it forms the great type 
of the last judgment. Each of God’s three dispensations to- 
ward the disobedient is closed by a catastrophe; and all three 
are included in our Lord’s discourse: the reckless security of 
those who perished in the flood being a pattern of the folly 
both of the Jews and of the finally impenitent.. The first of 
these was co-extensive with the race, which -was placed, as 2 
whole, under the patriarchal dispensation. The second closes 
the probation of the nation, who were chosen for the next exper- 
iment of the legal dispensation, with “ great distress and wrath 
upon this people” —* tribulation such as was not since the be- 
ginning of the world: no, nor ever shall be.” But. that 
which gives tenfold force to the judgment, and forms the 
chief feature of its typical significance, is its relation to the 
advent and work of Christ himself. This is not only the key 
to the final prophecy, but Jesus had before intimated the 
same truth to the Pharisees who had asked him, “ When 
the kingdom of God should come,” and he told them that 
“first, he must suffer many things, and be rejected of this 
generation.” ** So likewise he declares to his disciples, “ This 
generation shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled.” It 
was fit that the generation which, while confessing themselves 
the children of those who killed the prophets, filled up the 
measure of their fathers and brought upon themselves—by 
word as well as deed—all the blood of all the martyrs in the 
one crime of slaying Christ, should be the generation in 
whose ‘time were “the days of vengeance, that all things 
which were written might be fulfilled :”—all the warnings of 
Moses and Joshua and all the prophets, all the ruin which Sol- 
omon, in the very act of dedicating the Temple, had prayed 
God to avert. 


163 Matt. xxiv. 36, Mark xiii, 32. 4 Luke xvii.:25. 
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But, so far from this being a limitation of the whole dis- 
course to that time, it furnishes the very key to its typical 
character; for the temporal fate of those who rejected the 
grace which crowned the ancient covenant is the very image 
of the final doom of those who refuse God’s last offer of mer- 
ey, and for whom there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins. 
From this point of view, we may discern the full sense otf 
those phrases which form the key-note of the whole prophe- 
cy—the coming of the Son of Man—the sign of the Son of 
Man, coming with power and great glory—the Son of Man 
in his day—when the Son of Man is revealed—the kingdom 
of God, already within (or among) them—which had come, in 
its beginning withoxt observation, but wiich, when all the an- 
tecedent signs should be accomplished,—then, and not till 
then, should suddenly be revealed, “as the lightning, that 
fighteneth out of the one part under heaven, shineth unto the 
other part under heaven.” 

In one sense, indeed, the anointed Kixe could not but come 
in his kingdom. The herald of his advent proclaimed that 
kingdom as at hand; and he himself preached the Gospel of 
the Kingdom. His ministry was closed by his coming into the 
City and Temple amid Hosannas to the royal Son of David; 
the inscription on his cross confirmed the title which the 
Jews gave in the very act of disowning him; and, as the 
King of Glory, he burst the bands of death and entered the 
everlasting gates. But, in ascending to his throne, he left his 
kingdom upon earth to his chosen ministers, not only to 
bring the nations into subjection to him, but to convict the 
unbelieving Jews of having rejected their King :—< This 
Gospel of the kingdom must first be preached in all the world 
for a witness unto all nations; and then shall the end come.” 
the end, first of that inauguration of his kingdom, which was. 
openly displayed when they who had rejected their King 
were rooted out from the place given to them by God; and 
when the seat of David’s throne and of Solomon’s sanctuary 
was abolished, to make way for that which prophecy had de- 
clared should at once and forever replace them, the kingdom 
that is not of this world, the sanctuary—neither on Zion, nor 
on any other mountain—where “the true worshipers worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth.” . 

Such is the general sense in which the destruction of 
Jerusalem completes the First Advent of Christ; and his 
own prophecy indicates with wonderful minuteness the signs 
by which his people were to see his coming, and to be warn- 
ed against the false prophets and false Christs whose pre- 
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tensions were among those very signs. First come “ wars, 
commotions, rumors of wars; nation set against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom:”—and the whole East was in a 
ferment, and Judea in open insurrection, while the armies of 
Spain and Gaul and Germany,-Ilyricum and Syria, converged 
upon Italy, to decide who should succeed to Nero’s purple. 
The throes of inanimate nature seemed to sympathize with 
the travail of the world :—and the histories of the age are full 
of “famines, pestilences, and earthquakes in divers places.” 
“Fearful sights and great signs from heaven” appeared to 
mark the very spot at which the great judgment was to de: 
scend :—a comet shaped like a scimitar hung over the devoted 
city during the whole year before the war. Other portents 
are recorded, in the very exaggeration of which we trace how 
“men’s hearts failed them for fear, and for looking after 
those things which were coming on the earth :”—an agitation 
which found a voice for several successive years in the monot- 
onous cry of the fanatic, Jesus the son of Ananus, “ Woe! 
woe to Jerusalem! Woe! woe to the city and to the Temple.” 
“ All these were the beginning of sorrows.” Meanwhile the 
persecution of the Christians was to confirm their testimony 
for Christ, and to sever them from the fate of the ungodly 
nation, while they waited to see it, “ possessing their souls in 
patience,” though not without danger to the steadfastness 
of many; till the spread of the Gospel through the known 
world should give the signal for the catastrophe. _The new 
house of God was to be built before the old one was taken 
down. 

The particular incidents, by which the disciples were to 
know the coming of the judgment, are next described with 
a minuteness which makes the prophecy the counterpart of 
the history of the siege. Before the foundations of the 
‘second Temple were laid, the prophet Daniel had predicted 
its desolation by the overspreading (or siege) of abomina- 
tions, as an event following the cutting off of the Messiah.*** 
That word abomination had a definite sense to a Jewish ear, 
denoting the objects of heathen worship; and their fathers 
had received warning of what were the very abominations by 
which the Holy City was to be laid desolate, when Pompey 
carried the standards consecrated to the heathen gods into 
the sanctuary of Jehovah. And now Christ warns his disci- 


3 Dan. ix. 26, 27. Our Lord’s quotation of the prophet Daniel by 
name, with the emphatic addition, ‘whoso readeth, let him understand,”’ 
is an irrefragable testimony to the genuineness and canonical authority of 
the book. : 
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ples that a they should see the same abomination “stand- 
ing where it ought not”—“in the holy place”—then they 
would “know that the desolation thereof is nigh :” and they 
must seek safety in a flight, the hurry, the danger, the distress 
of which he describes by the most striking images. The 
warning, neglected by the Jews, was heeded by the Chris- 
tians. When they saw the standards—first of Cestius, and 
afterward of Vespasian—pitched upon the hill of Scopus, 
they recognized the sign, and, availing themselves of the res- 
pite caused by the news of Nero’s death and the contest of 
the Empire, they obeyed their Lord’s injunction to “ flee unto 
the mountains.” The Christians retired in a body to Pella, 
beyond the Jordan, which became the seat of the Church of 
Jerusalem, till Hadrian permitted them to return to the re- 
stored city. Their withdrawal was the extinction of the 
last element of spiritual life in the city; and the dead forms 
of Judaism were now only fit to be swept from the face of the 
earth in the manner which Christ had predicted before as 
well as now; when, in answer to the question, Where these 
judgments should fall, he replied, ‘““ Wheresoever the carcase 
is, thither will the cagles be gathered together.” °° 

The gathering horrors of the most terrible siege that. per- 
haps the whole history of the world records, are described by 
our Lord in language not less impressive than the reality re- 
corded by Josephus; and, besides this prophecy, we have 
another. which traces each step with startling minuteness :— 
“For the days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall 
cast a trench about thee, and compass thee around, and keep 
thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, 
and thy children within thee ; because thou knewest not the 
time of thy visitation.” ’ While Titus was completing his 
preparations at Ceesarea, almost the whole Jewish population 
left in the desolated country districts flocked to Jerusalem, 
to keep the Passover of a.p. 70, just one generation after that 
Passover at which they had refused their day of visitation 
and cut off the Messiah. Her children were still within her 
when, after an attempt to storm the city, the siege was con- 
verted into a blockade, and the fugitives, who fled from the . 
unutterable horrors of famine and faction within the walls, 
perished between the lines, or were crucified in attitudes of 
cruel mockery to deter imitators. 

We have already related the progress of the siege; the de- 
struction of the Temple, in defiance of the most sacred in- 
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stincts of Roman discipline; the razing of the city to its 
foundations; and it only remains to add the testimony borne 
by the very agent of all these horrors to the presence of a 
higher power than his own. Titus exhausted every resource 
of terror and conciliation to avert the ruin of the city and 
the profanation of the sanctuary. As his horse’s hoofs 
trampled on the putrefying corses that: were thrown over 
from the walls, he lifted up his hands, and called the God of 
heaven to witness that this was not his work. When the 
tower of Antonia was razed, and his engines were brought up 
against the Temple, he first pleaded through Josephus, and 
afterward appeared in person at the gates, to expostulate with 
the zealots against bringing arms and blood into the courts 
where even a stranger’s presence was profanation. “I call 
on your gods—I call on my whole army—I call on the Jews 
who are with me—I call on yourselves—to witness, that I do 
not force you to this crime. Come forth, and fight in any 
other place, and no Roman shall violate your sacred edifice.” 
The rejection of this appeal, in reliance on the Messiah’s ap- 
pearance at the last moment to save his house, illustrates 
another feature of our Lord’s prophecy. And when at last 
Titus was an eye-witness to the passive resistance of the mas- 
sive stones against his mandate of destruction, he is reported 
to have exclaimed :—“ G'od has been my helper! God it was 
that pulled down the Jews from those formidable walls; for 
what could the hands of men or their engines have availed 
against them?” The figures of the sacred furniture of the 
Temple, carved on the Arch of Titus at Rome, and the med- 
als of Vespasian with the legend Jup#a Capra, are the per- 
petual memorials of the utter removal of the ancient sanctu- 
ary; but not that heathenism might claim the conquest. 
The voice of our Lord had re-echoed the prophecy of Daniel, 
that “Jerusalem should be trodden down of the Gentiles, tid 
the times of the ‘Gentiles should be fulfilled ;” and God’s 
providence had already given warning of the fate of heathen- 
ism in the burning of the Capitol eight months before the de- 
struction of the Temple. The lesson is well pointed by the 
historian of the Roman Empire :—“ Palestine was the cradle 
of the Gospel: the Jews the people first divinely appointed 
to expound it. The destruction—never to be repaired—of 
their material Temple cut the cords which bound the new faith 
to its local habitation, and launched it, under the hand of 
Providence, on its career of spiritual conquest; while the 
boasted restoration of the Capitol was a vain attempt to re- 
tain hold of the past, to revive the lost or perishing, to re- 
Co 
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attach to new conditions of thought an outworn creed of 
antiquity.” '** 

Thus it is that the david of Jerusalem may well be 
called the coming of the Son of Man, not only in just judgment 
upon those who had rejected him; not only as a sovereign 
visits with desolation a rebellious province that has refused 
all offers of mercy: but as the completion of the first great 
step in the establishment ‘of his kingdom ‘upon earth. “And 
since this is the most momentous revolutionary epoch in the 
religious history of the world, that ever was or that ever shall 
be, it is fitly made, in the rest of the discourse, the type of the 
“coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory,” to destroy all that is earthly and cor- 
rupt in the Church and world, to “gather his elect from the 
four winds of heaven,” to judge the quick and the dead, and 
to establish his everlasting kingdom.’" 


68 Merivale, yi. p. 606. xxiv. 30,31; Mark xiii. 26, 27) be- 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) HYMENAUS 
HERESY. 


AND HIS 


Tue name of HymMEN«mus occurs 
twice in the correspondence between 
St. Paul and Timothy; the first 
time classed with Alexander, and 
with him ‘‘ delivered to Satan, that 
they might learn not to blaspheme ” 
(1 Tim. i. 20); and the second time 

. classed with Philetus, and with him 
charged with haying ‘‘erred con- 
cerning the truth, saying that the res- 
urrection is past already,” and there- 
by ‘‘overthrown the faith of some” 
(@ Tim. ii. 17, 18). These latter ex- 
pressions, coupled’ with ‘‘the ship- 
wreck of faith ” attributed to Hyme- 
nus in the context of the former 
passage (ver. 19), surely warrant our 
understanding both passages of the 
same person, notwithstanding the in- 
terval between the dates of the two let- 
ters. When the first was written, he 
had already made one proselyte; be- 
fore the second was penned, he had 
seduced another: and if so, the only 
points further to be considered. are, 
the error attributed to him, and the 
sentence imposed upon him. 

I. The error attributed to him was 
one ‘that had been in part appro- 
‘priated) from others, and has. fre- 
quently been revived since with ad- 
ditions. What initation was to the 
Pythagoreans, wisdom to the Stoics, 
science to the followers of Plato, con- 


templation to the Pecripatetics, that! 


= 





“knowledge” (yvooic) was to the 
Gnostics. As there were likewise in 
the Greek schools those who looked 
forward to a complete restoration of 
all things (amoxardoraoic) so there 
was ‘‘a regeneration” (Tit. iii. 5; 
Matt. xix. 28), ‘‘a new creation ” 
(2 Cor. y. 17, see Alford ad loc. ; 
Rey. xxi. 1), “a kingdom of heaven 
and of Messiah or Christ”? (Matt. 
xiii. ; Rey. vii. )—and herein popular 
belief among the Jews coincided— 
unequivocally propounded in the N. 
T.; but here with this remarkable 
difference, namely, that, in a great 
measure, it was present as well as 
futurc—the same thing in germ that 
was to be had in perfection event- 
ually. ‘The kingdom of God is 
within you,” said our Lord (Luke 
xvii. 21). . ‘He that is spiritual 
judgeth_all things,” said St. Paul (1 
Cor. ii. 15). ‘*He that is born of 
God can not sin,” said St. John (1 
Ep. iii. 9). There are likewise two: 
deaths and two resurrections spoken 
of in the N. T.; the first of each 
sort, that of the soul to and from sin 
(John iii. 3-8), ‘* the hour which now 
is” (ibid. y. 24, 25); the second, 
that of the body to and from corrup- 
tion (1 Cor. xv. 36-44; also John y. 
28, 25), which last is prospective. 
Now as the doctrine of the resurree+ 
tion of the body was found to involve 
immense difficulties even in those 
early days (Acts xvil. 32 5/1 Cor. xv. 
35); while, on the other hand, there 
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was so great a predisposition in the! 


then current philosophy (not even ex- 
tinct now) to magnify the excellence 
of the soul above that of its earthly 
tabernacle, it was at once the easier 
and more attractive course to insist 
upon and argue from the force of 
those passages of Holy - Scripture 
which enlarge upon the glories of the 
spiritual life that now is, under 
Christ, and to pass over or explain 
away allegorically all that refers to a 
future state in connection with the 
resurrection of the body. In this 
manner we may derive the first errors 
of the Gnostics, of whom Hymenzus 
was one of the earliest. They were 
on the spread when St. John wrote; 
and ‘his grand-disciple, St. Irenzeus, 
compiled a voluminous work against 
them (Adv. Her.). A good account 
of their full development is given by 
Gieseler, E. #., Per. I., Div. I. § 44, 
et. seq. 

II. As regards the sentence passed 
upon him—it has been asserted by 
some writers of eminence (see Corn. 
a Lapide ad 1 Cor. v. 5) that the 
“delivering to Satan” is a mere 
s¥nonym for ecclesiastical excommu- 
nication. Such can hardly be the 
case. The Apostles possessed many 
extraordinary prerogatives, which 
none have since arrogated. Even the 
title which they bore has. been set 
apart to them ever since. The shak- 
ing off the dust of their fect against 
a city that would not receive them 
(Matt. x. 14), even though the same 
injunction was afterward given to the 
Seventy (Luke x. 11), and which St. 
Paul found it necessary to act upon 
twice in the course of his ministry 
(Acts - xiii. 51, and xviii. 6), has 
never been a practice since with Chris- 
tian ministers.» ‘‘ Anathema,” says 
Bingham, ‘‘is a word that occurs 
frequently in the ancient canons” 
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(Antig. xvi. 2, 16), but the form 
‘Anathema maranatha” is one that 
none have ever ventured upon since 
St. Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 22). As the 
Apostles healed all manner of bodily 
infirmities, so they seem to have pos- 
sessed and exercised the same power 
in inflicting them—a power far too 
perilous to be continued when the 
manifold exigences of the Apostolical 
age had passed away. Ananias and 
Sapphira both fell down dead at 
the rebuke of St. Peter (Acts v. 5, 
10); two words from the same lips, 
‘* Tabitha, arise,” sufficed to raise 
Doreas from the dead (ibid. ix. 40.) 
St. Paul’s first act in entering upon 
his ministry was to strike Elymas the 
soreerer with blindness, his own 
sight having been restored to him 
through the medium of a disciple 
(ibid. ix. 17, and xiii. 11); while 
soon afterward we read of his heal- 
ing the cripple of Lystra (bid. xiv. 
8). Even apart from actual inter- 
vention by the Apostles, bodily visit- 
ations are spoken of in the case of 
those who approached the Lord’s 
Supper unworthily, when as yet no 
discipline had been’established: ‘‘ For 
this cause many are weak and sickly 
among you, and a good number 
(ixavol, in the former case it is ToAAo/) 
sleep” (1 Cor. xi. 80). 

On the other hand, Satan was held 
to be the instrument or executioner 
of all these visitations. Such is the 
character assigned to him in the 
book of Job (i. 6-12, ii. 1-7). Simi- 
lar agencies are described 1 K. xxii. 
19-22; and: 1°Chr.“xxi. 1. In Ps. 
Ixxvili. 49, such are the causes to 
which the plagues of Egypt are as- 
signed. Even our Lord submitted to 
be assailed by him more than once 
(Matt. iv. 1-10: Luke iv. 13 says, 
‘departed from him for a season”); 
and ‘a messenger of Satan was sent 


x 
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to buffet” the very Apostle whose act 
of delivering another to the same 
power is now under discussion. At 
the same time large powers over the 
world of spirits were authoritatively 
conveyed by our Lord to his im- 
mediate followers (to the Twelve, 
Luke ix. 1; to the Seventy, as the 
results showed, ibid. x. 17-20). 


(B.) AUTHORITIES FOR THE 
LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


A very long catalogue might be 
made of authors who have written on 
St. Paul; among whom the follow- 
ing may- be recommended as of some 
independent value. In English, the 
work of Messrs. Conybeare and How- 
son, on the Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, is at once the most comprehen- 
sive and the most popular. Among 
Commentaries, those of Professor 
Jowett on the Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, Galatians, and Romans, 
and of Dean Stanley on the Epistles 
to the Corinthians, are expressly de- 
signed to throw light on the Apostle’s 
character: and work. The general 
Commentaries of Dean Alford and 
Dr. Wordsworth include abundant 
matter upon every thing relating to 
St. Paul. So’ does Dr. Davidson’s 
Introduction to the New Testament, 
which gives also in great profusion 
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the opinions of all former critics, 
English. and foreign. Paley’s well- 
known Hore Pauline ; Mr. Smith’s 
work on the Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul; Mr. Tate’s Continuous 
History of St. Paul; and My. Lewin's 
St. Paul, are exclusively devoted to 
Pauline subjects. Of the many 
works in which the Apostle’s Life and 
Labors are treated from the popular 
and practical point of view, the last 
and best is the Rev. Thos. Binney’s 
Lectures on St. Paul: his Life and 
Ministry, London, 1866. Among 
German critics and historians the fol- 
lowing may be named :—Ewald, in 
his Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. 
vi., and his Sendschretben des Apos- 
tels Paulus; Wieseler, Ohronologie 
des Apostolischen Zeitalters, which is 
universally accepted as the best work 
on the chronology of St. Paul’s life 
and times; De Wette, in his Kinlei- 
tung and his Hxegetisches Handbuch ; 
Neander, Pflanzung und Leitung der 
Christl. Kirche ; works on Paulus, by 
Baur, Hemsen, Schrader, Schneck- . 
enburger ; and the Commentaries of 
Olshausen, Meyer, etc. In’ French, 
the work of Salvador on Jésus Christ 
et sa Doctrine, in the chapter St: 
Paul et [Eglise, gives the view of a 
modern Jew; and the Discourses on 
St. Paul, by M. de Pressensé, are 
able and eloquent. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


SUPPLEMENTAL HISTORY OF THE APOSTLES AND EVANGELISTS, 


AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. A.D. 70 AND ON- 
WARD. 


§1. Sr. Jown, the survivor of the fall of Jerusalem. § 2. Three periods 
of his history—His early life. § 3. His life with Christ—The Sons of 
Thunder—Peter and John. § 4. St. John in the Acts—His departure 
from Judea. § 5. St. John at Ephesus—His exile to Patmos. § 6. 
Traditions of St. John—Legend and time of his death—His title of 
Theologus—St. John the Evangelist. § 7. Sr. ANDREW. § 8. Jamrs 
the son of Zebedee. § 9. Sr. James Tar Less—His identity with 
James the son of Alphzeus and James the brother of our Lord. § 10. 
The Apostle Jupr, the same as Lebbeus and Thaddeus. § 11. Sr- 
MON THE ZeALOT, or the Canadnite—Identity of the epithets. § 12. 
Judas Iscariot, and his successor St. Marruias. § 13. Puri the 
Apostle. § 14. BarrHotomew, the same as Naruanarn. § 15. 
Marrurw, the same as Levi the Publican. § 16. THomas, surnamed 
Didymus. § 17. Barnapas. § 18. Writers of the Gospels: when 
styled Evangelists—i, John, surnamed Mark—ii. Luxe. § 19. The 
Seven ‘‘Deacons *—i. St. SrerHen—ii. Puitre the Evangelist—iii. 
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Procnorus—iv. Nicanor—y. Timon—vi. Parmenas—yvii. NIcovas, 
and the sect of the Nicolaitans. § 20. Titus and ‘T'moriry. 


§ 1. The epoch of the destruction of Jerusalem, at which 
the Son of Man visited as a judge the city that had rejected 
its King, and inaugurated that spiritual kingdom upon earth 
which had now been established in churches gathered from 
every nation of the civilized world—that epoch does not close 
the New Testament History. One Apostle, of those whose 
names are prominent in the foundation of the Church, not 
only remained upon the earth to fulfill his work, but the more 
special part of that work—according to the views generally 
held of the date of his writings—may be said to have been but 
just beginning. It was not till the foundation of Christianity 
was historically complete, that the Apostle Joun was divine- 
ly commissioned to utter prophecies of its future course, and 
to develop in his Epistles and Gospel those doctrinal aspects 
of our Lord’s teaching which were needed to correct the her- 
esies now rapidly taking their rise. As John the Baptist pro. 
claimed the advent of Christ by the preaching of repentance 
to a degenerate people, so did John the Apostle recall church- 
es that had already forsaken their first love and declined into 
heresy and vice, to prepare for His second coming. 

§ 2. The prominent place filled by Sr. Joun in the Gospel 
history, as one of the four disciples who formed the innermost 
circle of our Lord’s friends—the ékdexrav éxdexrdrepor — and 
the high distinction of being “ the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
might raise our surprise at reading so little of him in the 
Acts, did we not reflect that his special work is to be sought 
for in his writings. The portion of his life which stands out 
in the broad day-light of the Gospels is preceded and followed 
by: periods over which there brood the shadows of darkness 
and uncertainty. In the former, we discern only a few iso- 
lated facts, and are left to inference and conjecture to bring 
them together into something like a whole. In the latter we 
encounter, it is true, images more distinct, pictures more vivid ; 
but with these there is the doubt whether the distinctness and 
vividness are not misleading—whether half-traditional, half. 
mythical narrative has not taken the place of history. 

In most passages of the Gospels, John is named in 
connection with his: brother James; and from the prevailing 
order it is inferred that he was the younger.’ Their father 
was Zebedee, their mother Salome, whom tradition makes the 





* Matt. iv. 21, x. 3, xvii. 1, ete.; but in Luke ix. 28 the order is in- 
verted. 
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daughter of Joseph by his first wife, and consequently the half- 
sister to our Lord.’ They were brought up at Bethsaida, on 
the lake of Galilee, the town of that other pair of brothers— 
the sons of Jonas—who were to share with them the Lord’s 
closest intimacy, and with whom we find them partners in 
their occupation of fishermen.* The mention of the “hired 
servants,” of Salome’s “substance,” of John’s “own house,” 
implies a position removed by at least some steps from abso- 
lute poverty.‘ The fact that John was known to the high- 
priest Caiaphas—as that acquaintance was hardly hkely to be 
formed with a disciple of Christ—suggests the probability of 
some early intimacy between the two families. Of Zebedee 
we know nothing beyond his interposing no refusal when his 
sons were called to leave him;* and his disappearance from 
the Gospel narrative leads to the inference that his death set 
Salome free to join her children in ministering to the Lord. 
Her character presents to us the same great features that 
were conspicuous in her son. From her—who followed Jesus 
and ministered to him of her substance,’ who sought for her 
two sons that they might sit, one on his right hand, the other on 
_ his left, in his kmegdom*—he might well derive his strong affec- 
tions, his capacity ivr giving and receiving love, his eagerness 
for the speedy manifestation of the Messiah’s kingdom. 

The early years of the Apostle were passed under this in- 
fluence. He would be trained in all that constituted the or- 
dinary education of Jewish boyhood. Though not tanght in 
the schools of Jerusalem, and therefore, in later life liable to 
the reproach of having no recognized position as a teacher, no 
Rabbinical education," he would yet be taught to read the Law 
and observe its precepts, to feed on the writings of the 
Prophets with the feeling that their accomplishment was not 
far off. For him too, as bound by the Law, there would be, 
at the age of thirteen, the periodical pilgrimages to Jerusalem. 
He would become familiar with the stately worship of the 
Temple, with the sacrifice, the incense, the altar, and the priest- 
ly robes. May we not conjecture that then the impres- 
sions were first made which never afterward wore off? As- 
suming that there is some harmony between the previous 
training of a prophet and the form of the visions presented to 
him, may we not recognize them in the rich liturgical imagery 


* Epiphan. iii, Heres. 78. By{ * Mark i. 20; Lnke viii. 8; John 


some recent critics she has been | xix. 27. 5 Matt. iv. 21. 
identified with the sister of Mary, § Luke viii. 3. 7 Matt. xx. 20. 
the mother of Jesus, in John xix. 25. “Acts iv. 13: comp. chap. xix. 


* Luke y. 10. | note 138. 
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of the Apocalypse—in that union in one wonderful vision of 
all that was most wonderful and glorious in the prediction of 
the older prophets ? 

Concurrently with this there would be also the boy’s out- 
ward life as sharing in his father’s work. The great political 
changes which agitated the whole of Palestine would in some 
degree make themselves felt even in the village town in 
which he grew up. The Galilean fisherman. must have heard, 
possibly with some sympathy, of the efforts made (when he 
was too young to join in them) by Judas of Gamala, as the 
“great asserter of the freedom of Israel against their Roman rul- 
ers. Like other Jews, he would grow up with strong and 
bitter feeling against the neighboring Samaritans. Lastly, 
before we pass into a period of greater certainty, we must not 
forget to take into account that to this period of his life be- 
longs the commencement of that intimate fellowship with Si- 
mon Bar-jonah of which we afterward find so many proofs. 
That friendship may even then have been, in countless ways, 
fruitful for good upon the hearts of both. 

3. We have already seen, in the history of our Saviour’s 
life, that John was probably one of the two disciples of John 
the Baptist (the other being Andrew) who were the first to 
obey their Master’s direction to the “ Lamb of God,” and we 
have traced the chief incidents in his course as the disciple 
of Jesus Christ. Of the four who‘ enjoyed their Lord’s es- 
pecial intimacy, while Peter appears as the leader of the apos- 
tolic band, to John belongs the higher distinction of being 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved ;” and this love is returned 
with a more single undivided heart by him than by any other. 
If Peter is the @Adxproroc, John is the gumjaove.” Some strik- 
ing facts indicate why this was so,—what was the character 
thus worthy of the love of Jesus of Nazareth. They hardly 
sustain the popular notion, which is fostered by the received 
types of Christian art, of a nature gentle, yielding, effeminate. 
The name Boanerges implies a vehemence, zeal, intensity, 
' which gave to those who bore it the might of Sons of Thun- 
der.’ That spirit broke out once and again,—when they 
joined their mother in asking for the highest places in the 
kingdom of their Master, and declared that they were able to 
drink of the cup that he drank, and to be baptized with the 
baptism that he was baptized with,"—when they rebuked one 
who cast out devils in their Lord’s name,” because he was not 


’ Grotius, Proleg. in Joann. | ™ Matt. xx. 20-24; Mark x. 35-41. 
SONA Tis! 17 | } Luke ix. 49. : 
d Ce2 
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of their company,—when they sought to call down fire from 
heaven upon a village of the Samaritans.” 

This energy added to the love of him who reclined at the 
Last Supper with his head upon his Master’s breast the cour- 
age to follow him into the council-chamber of Caiaphas, and 
even the pretorium of Pilate, and to stand by his cross—with 
Christ’s mother and his own, and Mary Magdalene—when all 
the rest forsook him and fled. There he received the sa- 
cred trust, which must have influenced all his subsequent home 
life, giving him a second mother in the blessed Virgin. He 
gave a home also to the penitent Peter; and when they, first. 
of the Apostles, learned from Mary Magdalene the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord, it throws a light upon their respective char- 
acters that John is the more impetuous, running on most ea- 
gerly to the rock-tomb; Peter, the less restrained by awe, is 
the first to enter in and look.** So, too, when Jesus appeared 
to them by the Lake of Galilee, John is the first to recognize, 





in the dim form seen in the morning twilight, the presence of - 


his risen Lord; Peter the first to’plunge into the water and 
swim toward the shore where he stood calling to them.’* The 
last words of the Gospel reveal to us the deep affection 
which united the two friends. It is not enough for Peter to 
know his own future. That at once suggests the question— 
“ Lord, and what shall this man do?” The reply of Jesus, 
which was perverted into the legends that gather about the 
close of St. John’s life, surely means something more than a 
rebuke of Peter’s curiosity. . The words—“ If I will that he 
tarry till I come”—ave doubtless a prophecy, as well as an 
hypothesis; and they seem to intimate that, alone of all the 
Apostles, John should survive that catastrophe of the Old Dis- 
pensation in the destruction of Jerusalem, which made way 
for Christ’s coming in his kingdom.” 


§ 4. The association of Peter and John appears still in the . 


opening scenes of the Acts—their attendance together to wor- 
ship in the Temple—the miracle of healing the blind man— 
the confessorship before the Sanhedrim’**—the gift of the 
Holy Ghost to those very Samaritans on whom John once 
wished to call down fire from heaven.” This is his last ap- 
pearance in the Acts ; and he is not mentioned either in con- 
nection with Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem after his conver- 
sion,” nor as engaged in labor's like those of Peter at Lydda, 


* BLuke xix: 54. Li JON MKT 20-23). 
M4 John xviii. 16, 19, 28. 18 Acts ili., iv. . ” Acts viii. 14. 
® John xx. 4-6: comp. p. 850. Acts (xix.=26,927. - Gali? 19 


% John xxi. 7. adds a proof that Paul did not see 
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Joppa, and Czsarea, nor in the persecution in which the 
sword of Herod divided him: from his brother James. Nei- 
ther does St. John appear as taking an active part in the so- 
called “ Council of Jerusalem ;”*' but he was present-at the 
private conference of the Apostles with Paul and Barnabas ; 
and Paul names John, with James and Cephas, as a “ pillar” 
of the Church, and as’one of those whose mission’ it was to 
“go to the circumcision.” * 4 

This one passage proves that the scene of John’s labors 
thus far was Jerusalem and Judea. To the work of teach- 
ing, organizing, and exhorting the Hebrew churches, may 
have been added special calls, like that which had drawn him 
with Peter to Samaria. The fulfillment of the solemn charge 
entrusted to John may have led him to a life of loving and 
reverent thought rather than to one of conspicuous activity. 
We may, at all events, feel sure that it was a time in which 
the natural elements of his character, with all their fiery en- 
ergy, were being purified and mellowed, rising step by step 
to that high serenity which we find perfected in the closing 
portion of his life. The tradition which ascribes to him a 
life of celibacy” receives some confirmation from the ab- 
sence of his name in 1 Cor. ix. 5. It harmonizes with all we 
know of his. character, to think of his heart as so absorbed in 
the higher and diviner love that there was no room left for 
the lower and the human. 

-§ 5. After a long interval, the Apostle re-appears in that 
close connection with the churches of Asia Minor, which is 
attested alike by the Apocalypse and by the uniform tradi- 
tion of the Church. It is a natural conjecture that he re- 
mained in Judea till the death of the Virgin released him 
from his trust. Tradition carries him from Judza to Ephe- 
sus; but it gives us no clear light as to the motives of his re- 
moval: the time is so variously fixed, under Claudius, Nero, 
or even Domitian, as to prove that nothing certain was 
known; and our only safe conclusion is to reject the two 
extremes.”* 

The Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul absolutely exclude the 
idea of any connection of St. John with Ephesus down to 
their date, that is to a.p. 66 at the earliest. On the other 


John on this occasion; but it does} ™ Gal. ii. 9. 

not follow that the latter was not at 23 Tertullian, de Wonog. ¢. xiii. 
Jerusalem, It israther implied that} ** Lampe fixes a.p. 66, when Je- 
Paul purposely abstained from secing | rusalem was besieged by the Roman 
any of the Apostles save Peter and| forces under Cestius, as the most 
James. "1 Acts xv. | probable date. 
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hand it seems almost a necessary inference, from St. John’s 
Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia, that the Apostle who 
writes to them with such high authority and such familiar 
knowledge of their condition, had already labored some time 
among them. This is in accordance with the analogy of St. 
Paul’s letters to churches which he had recently visited—for 
example, the Thessalonians and Galatians; but these cases 
may also warn us not to exaggerate the time of the previous 
ministration. It is the plain meaning of John’s own words, 
in the opening of the Apocalypse, that he had been banished 
as a Christian confessor to the island of Patmos at a time of 
general persecution ;** and the place seems to suggest that 
he had been arrested in the province of Asia.** Though his 
banishment may have resulted from some more local and 
temporary cause, the question has been generally narrowed 
to the issue between the two great persecutions under Nero 
and Domitian. The consent of Christian antiquity is in fa- 
vor of the latter view: the former is a modern theory, based 
on-the internal evidence of the Book, and connected with a 
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particular scheme of interpretation.” 


Some of those who 


hold the later date regard the Apocalypse as the latest book 


SEO. 1. 
tribulation.” 

*6 The rocky islet of Parmos is one 
of the group called Sporades (the 
scattered isles) in the Icarian Sea 
(the S.E. part of the Mgzean), at 
about equal distanees S. of Samos 
and W. of Cape Posidium on the 
Carian coast. It must have bcen 
conspicuous on the right, when St. 
Paul was sailing from Samos to Cos. 
Its cireuit was reckoned about thir- 
ty Roman miles (twenty-eight En- 
glish). It has been fully described 
by the recent German :and French 
travelers, Ross and Guérin. © The as- 
pect of the island is peculiarly rugged 
and bare. 

Such a scene of banishment for St. 
John is quite in harmony with what 
we read of the custom of the period. 
It was the common practice to send 
exiles to the most rocky and desolate 
islands (‘‘in asperrimas insularum”’). 
See Suet. Zit. 8; Juv. Sat. i. 73. 
Such a scene too was suitable (if we 
may presume to say so) to the sublime 
and awful Revelation which the 


9. 


“Your companion tn 


| Apostle received there. It is possi- 
| ble, indeed, that there was more 
greenness in Patmos formerly than 
now. Its name in the Middle Ages 
was Palmosa. But this has now al- 
most entirely given place to the old 
classical name; and there is just one 
palm-tree in the island, in a valley 
which is called ‘‘ the Saint’s Garden” 
(6 Kyro¢ Tov ‘Osiov). Here and there 
are a few poor olives, about a score 
of cypresses, and other trees in the 
same seanty proportion. 

Patmos is divided into two nearly 
equal parts, a northern and a south- 
ern, by avery narrow isthmus, where, 
on the cast side, are the harbor and 
the town. On the hill to the south, 
crowning a commanding height, is the 
celebrated monastery, which bears 
the name of ‘John the Divine.” 
Half-way up the ascent is the cave or 
grotto where tradition says that St. 
John received the Revelation, and 
which is still called 70 omfAaov ric 
*AToKaAiWEwc. 

27’ See the Appendix on the Books 
| af the New Testament, 
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of the New Testament; but others place the Gospel and the 
Epistles after it. 

§ 6. The tradition of the Church uniformly represents the 
Apostle as spending his last days at Ephesus, and the general 
outline of his work there may be gathered from the Revela- 
tion and the Epistles. The facts which these writings assert 
or imply are—(1) that, having come to Ephesus, some perse- 
cution, local or general, drove him to Patmos :** (2) that the 
Seven Churches, of which Asia was the centre, were special 
objects of his solicitude:** (3) that in his work he had to en- 
counter men who denied the truth on which his faith rest- 
ed; *° and others who, with a railing and malignant temper, 
disputed his authority. If to this we add that he must 
have outlived all, or nearly all, of those who had been the 
friends and companions even of his maturer years—that this 
lingering age gave strength to an old imagination that his 
Lord had promised him immortality *—that, as if remember- 
ing the actual words which had been thus perverted, the long- 
ing of his soul gathered itself up in the cry, “Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus” **—that from some who spoke with authority he 
received a solemn attestation of the confidence they reposed 
in him ““—we have stated all that has any claim to the charac- — 
ter of historical truth. - 

The picture which tradition fills up for us has the merit 
of being full and vivid, but it blends together, without much 
regard to harmony, things probable and improbable. He is 
shipwrecked off Ephesus, and arrives there in time to check 
the progress of the heresies which sprang up after St. Paul’s 
departure. Then, or at a later period, he numbers among his 

disciples men like Polycarp, Papias, Ignatius. In the perse- 
cution under Domitian he is taken to Rome, and there, by his 
boldness, though not by death, gains the crown of martyrdom. 
The boiling oil into which he is thrown has no power to hurt 
him. He is then sent to labor in the mines, and Patmos is 
the place of his exile. ‘The accession of Nerva frees him 
from danger, and he returns to Ephesus. There he settles 
the canon of the Gospel history by formally attesting the 
truth of the first three Gospels, and writing his own to sup- 
_ ply what they left wanting. The elders of the Church are 
gathered together, and St. John, as by a sudden inspiration, 
begins with the wonderful opening, “In the beginning was 
the Word.” Heresies continue to show themselves, but he 


28 Rev. i. 9. Rey. i. 1): % John xxi. 23. 
1 John iy. 1; 2 John 7. | $3 Rey, xxii. 20. 
73 John 9, 10. t John xxi, 24. 
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meets them with the strongest possible protest. He refuses 
to pass under the same roof (that of the public baths of 
Ephesus) as their foremost leader, lest the house should fall 
down on them and crush them.* Through his agency the 
great temple of Artemis (Diana) is at length reft of its mag- 
nificence, and even leveled with the ground! He intro- 
duces and perpetuates the Jewish mode of celebrating East- 
er. At Ephesus, if not before, as one who was a true priest 
of the Lord, he bore on his brow the plate of gold (xéradov) 
with the sacred name engraved on it, which was the badge 
of the Jewish pontiff. In strange contrast with this ideal 
exaltation, a later tradition tells us how the old man used to. 
find pleasure in the playfulness and fondness of a favorite 
bird, and how he defended himself against the charge of un- 
worthy trifling by the familiar apologue of the bow that must 
sometimes be unbent. 

More true to the New Testament character of the Apos- 
tle is the story, told by Clement of Alexandria, of his spe- 
cial and loving interest in the younger members of | his 
flock ; of his eagerness and courage in the attempt to rescue 
one of them who had -tallen into evil courses. The scene of 
the old and loving man, standing face to face with the outlaw 
chief whom, in days gone by, he had baptized, and winning 
him to repentance, is one which we could gladly look on as 
belonging to his actual life. . 

Not less beautiful is that other scene which comes before 
us as the last act of his life. When all capacity to work and 
teach is gone—when there is no strength even to stand—the 
spirit still retains the power to love, and the lips are still 
open to repeat, without change and variation, the command 
which summed up all his Master’s will— Little children, 
love one another.” 

The very time of the Apostle’s death lies within the region 
of conjecture rather than of history, and the dates that have 
been assigned for it range from a.p. 89 to A.D. 120. 

In relation to Christian doctrine, St. John is, as in the title 
of the Apocalypse, “John the Holy Divine”—the Tuxono- 
Gus—not in the modern sense of a theologian, but from his 


3 Rusebius and Ireneus make Ce-| the principle of 2 John-10. To the 
RinTHUs the heretic. In Epiphanius, | mind of Epiphahius there was a dif- 
Exton is the hero of the story. ‘To; ficulty of another kind. Nothing 
modern feelings the anecdote may | less than a special inspiration could 
seem at variance with the character} account for such a departure from 
of the Apostle of Love, but it ishardly | an ascetic life as going to a bath at 
more than the development in act of [ all. 
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witness that “the Worp was Gop.”* This also was the 
fruit of his intimate converse with his Lord, and of a spirit 
fitted for such fellowship. Nowhere is the vision of the 
Eternal Worp, “the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father,” so unclouded: nowhere are there such personal 
reminiscences of the Christ in his most distinctively human 
characteristics. It was this union of the two aspects of the 
Truth which made him the instinctive opponent of all forms 
of a mystical or logical or docetic Gnosticism. It was a true 
feeling which led the later interpreters of the mysterious 
forms of the four living creatures round the throne—depart- 
ing in this instance from the earlier traditions—to see in him 
the Hagle that soars into the highest heaven, and looks upon 
the unclouded sun.” Descending from the regions of fancy 
to those facts on which the truth of the Gospel rests, it is 
this testimony to Christ that is so emphatically asserted alike 
in the opening of his General Epistle and in what we may 
eall the attestation clause of his Gospel—whether that clause 
was penned by an inspired self-consciousness, or added as the 
testimony of those among whom he lived and wrote :—“ This 
is the disciple which testifieth of these things, and wrote 
these things, and we know that his testimony is true.” *° 

§ 7. When John the Baptist directed his disciples to the 
Lamb of God, “one of the two that heard John and followed 
Jesus was ANDREW, Simon Peter’s brother ;” and, in seeking 
out his own brother Simon, he set the first example of 
brotherhood in Christ, and was the first to proclaim, “We 


have found the Messiah.” * 


Matt. iv: 18 ff., and Mark 16 ff. 


*°Tt is in accordance with the old 
Hebrew system of significant sur- 
names, that the proposition Ged¢ qv 6 
Adyoc was condensed into the epithet 
of GeoAdyoc. This at least is the ex- 
planation generally received ; but the 
epithet of a ‘“discourser of divine 
things,” which had already been con- 
ferred upon Orpheus, Homer, and 
Hesiod, may haye been applied in a 
higher sense to the seer of the Apoc- 
alypse. 

The title has been perpetuated in 
the name of the modern village on 
the site of Ephesus, Ayasaluk="Ay.o¢ 
Gcoddyoc. Just in the same way, 
Bethany, the city of Lazarus, 1s call- 
ed el Azuriyeh, or Lazarieh, and He- 


The apparent discrepancy in 
, where the two appear to have 


bron, the chief abode of Abraham, 
kl-Halil, the Friend (i. e., of God). 

*7 Rey. iv. 7. The older interpre- 
tation makes. Mark answer to the 
eagle, and Jolin to the lion. 

John xxi. 24.. The truer, as 
well as simpler view, scems to be that 
these words are the writer's: own, as 
is evidently the case with the parallel 
passage in chap. xix. 35 :—‘‘ And he 
that saw it bare record, and his rec- 
ord is true, and he knoweth that he 
saith true, that ye might. believe.” 

89 John i. 40, 41. The name An- 
dreas occurs in Greek writers; it is 
found in Dion Cassius Ixviii. 32, as 
the name of a Cyrenian Jew in the 
reign of Trajan. 
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been called together, is no real one, St. John relating the first 
introduction of the brothers to Jesus, the other Evangelists 
their formal call to follow him in his ministry. In the cata- 
logue of the Apostles, Andrew appears, in Matt. x. 2, Luke vi. 
14, second, next after his brother Peter; but in Mark iii. 16, 
Acts i. 14, fourth, next after the three, Peter, James and John, 
and in company with Philip. And this appears to have been 
his real place of dignity among the Apostles; for in Mark 
xiii. 3, we find Peter, James, John and Andrew inquiring 
privately of our Lord about his coming; and in John xii. 22, 
when certain Greeks wished for an interview with Jesus, they 
applied through Andrew, who consulted Philip, and in com- 
pany with him made the request known to our Lord. This 
last circumstance, combined with the Greek character of both 
their names, may perhaps point to some slight shade of Hel- 
lenistic connection on the part of the two Apostles; though 
it is extremely improbable that any of the Twelve were Hel- 
lenists in the proper sense. On the occasion of the five 
thousand in the wilderness wanting nourishment, it is Andrew 
who points out the little lad with the five barley loaves and 
the two fishes. Scripture relates nothing of him beyond 
these scattered notices. Whether he was Peter’s clder or 
younger brother is uncertain. Except in the catalogue (i. 14), 
his name does not occur once in the Acts. The traditions 
about him are various. Eusebius*® makes him preach in 
Scythia; Jerome” and Theodoret ‘in Achaia (Greece) ; 
Nicephorus ** in Asia Minor and Thrace. Ho is said to have 
been crucified, at Patree in Achaia, on a crux decussata (x); 
but this is doubted by many. Eusebius** speaks of an 
apocryphal Acts of Andrew. 

§ 8. Jamus, rou Son or ZusepuL,** and brother of John, 


GED Be a Nid 

4! Kp. 148, ad Mure. 

2 ad Psali.cxvi. 

43° E. ii. 89. 

TE ee 25? 

45'Mhe name is the Greck form of 


|’LaxwBoc, with the accent on the first 
syllable; to the Latins, Jacobus, 
doubtless similarly accented, since in 
Italian it is Zécomo or Giidécomo. In 
Spain it assumed two forms, appar- 
ently of different origins :—/ago—in 


Jacos, and it is somewhat remarka- 


ble that it now re-appears for the first ; 


time since the patriarch himself. In 
the unchangeable Kast, St. James is 


still St. Jacob— Mar Yakoob} but no | 


sooner had the name left the shores 
of Palestine than it underwent a se- 
ries of curious and interesting changes 
probably unparalleled in any other 
case. To the Greeks it became 


modern Spanish, Diego, Portuguese, 
| Tiago — and Hayme or Jayme, pro- 
nounced Layme, with a strong initial 
lenttural, In France it became 
Jacques, but another form was Jame, 
which appears in the metrical Life of 
St. Thomas 4 Becket by Garnier (a.p. 
1170-74), quoted in. Robinson's Beck- 
ef, p. 139, note. From this last the 





_transition to our James.is easy. ; 
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another of the four who formed, so to speak, the inner circle 
of the Apostolic band, is the only one of the Apostles of 
whose life and death we can write with certainty. The little 
that we know of him we have on the authority of Seripture. 
All else that is reported is idle legend, with the possible ex- 
ception of one tale, handed down by Clement of Alexandria to 
Eusebius, and by Eusebius to us. There is no.fear of con- 
founding the St. James of the New Testament with the hero 
of Compostella. 

Of St. James’s early life we know nothing. We first hear 
of him in a.p. 27, when he was called to be our Lord’s disci- 
ple; and he disappears from view in a.p. 44, when he suffer- 
ed martyrdom at the hands of Herod Agrippa I. He does 

-not appear in the Gospel narrative till the seeond eall of the 
disciples at the Lake of Galilee.** For a full year we lose 
sight of him. He is then, in the spring of a.p. 28, called to 
the apostleship with his eleven brethren.** In the list of the 
Apostles given us by St. Mark, and in the book of Acts, his 
name occurs next to that of Simon Peter: in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke it comes third. It is clear that in 
.these lists the names are not placed at random.- In all four, 
the names of Peter, Andrew, James and John are placed 
first; and-it is plain that these four Apostles were at the 
head of the twelve throughout. Thus we see that Peter, 
James and John alone were admitted to the miracle of 
the raising of Jairus’s daughter.** The same three Apostles 
alone were permitted to be present at the Transfiguration.” 
The same three alone were allowed to witness the Agony.” 
And it is Peter, James, John and Andrew who ask our Lord 
‘for an explanation of his dark sayings with regard to the end 
of the world and his second coming.” It is worthy of notice 
that in all these places, with one exception,” the name of 
James is put before that of John, and that John is twice de- 
scribed as “the brother of James.” ** This would appear to 
imply that at this time James, either from age or character, 
took a higher position than his brother. On the last occasion 
on which St. James is mentioned we find this position re- 


46 Matt. iv. 18-22; Mark i. 16-20;; 47 Matt. x. 2; Mark iii. 14; Luke 
Luke y. 1-11. An ecclesiastical tra- | vi. 13; Acts i. 13. 
dition, of uncertain date, places the| 4% Mark v. 87; Luke viii. 51. 
residence of Zebedee and the birth| * Matt. xvii.1; Markix. 2; Luke 
.of St. James at Japhia, now Ya/a, | ix. 28. - 
near Nazareth. Hence that village] ‘°° Matt. xxvi. 37; Mark xiv. 33. 
is commonly known to the members 51 Mark xiii. 3. 
of the Latin Church in that district 52 Luke ix. 28. - 
as San Giacomo, ° Mark v. 87; Matt. xvii. 1. 
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versed. That the prominence of these three Apostles was 
founded on personal character (as out of every twelve per- 
sons there must be two or three to take the lead), and that it 
was not an office held by them, can scarcely be doubted. 

It would seem to have been at the time of the appointment 
of the twelve Apostles that the name of BoaNnrrcEs- was 
given to the sons of Zebedee. It might, however, like Si- 
mon’s name of Peter, have been conferred before. This name 
plainly was not bestowed upon them because they heard the 
voice like thunder from the cloud (Jerome), nor because of 
any peculiar majesty in their persons or impressiveness in 
their preaching; but it was, like the name given to Simon, at 
once descriptive and prophetic. The “Rockman” had a 
natural strength, which was described by his title, and he 
was to have a divine strength, predicted by the same title. In 
the same way the “Sons of Thunder” had a burning and im- 
petuous spirit, which twice exhibits itself in its unchastened 
form,** and which, when moulded by the Spirit of God, taking 
different shapes, led St. James to be the first Apostolic mar- 
tyr, and St. John to become in an especial manner the Apos- 
tle of Love. «The occasions on which this natural charac- 
ter manifested itself have been noticed in speaking of St. 
John. ‘ 

From the time of the Agony in the Garden, a.p. 30, to the 
time of his martyrdom, a.p. 44, we know nothing of St. James 
except that after the Ascension he persevered in prayer with 
the other Apostles, and the women, and the Lord’s brethren.” 
In the year 44 Herod Agrippa I., son of Aristobulus, was 
ruler of all the dominions which at the death of his grand- 
father, Herod the Great, had been divided between Arche- 
laus, Antipas, Philip, and Lysanias. He had received from 
Caligula, ‘lrachonitis in the year 37, Galilee and Perea in the 
year 40. On the accession of Claudius, in the year 41, he re- 
ceived from him Idumea, Samaria, and Judea. This sover- 
eign was at once a supple statesman and a stern Jew:* a 
king with not a few grand and kingly qualities, at the same 
time eaten up with Jewish pride—the type of a lay Pharisee. 
“ He was very ambitious to oblige the people with donations,” 
and “he was exactly carcful in the observance of the laws of 
his country, keeping himself entirely pure, and not allowing 
one day to pass over his head without its appointed sacri- 
fice.” *’ Policy and inclination would alike lead such a mon- 


** Luke ix. 54; Mark x. 37. | 6 Joseph. Anf. xviii. 6, § 7, xix. 
© Acts 1.12; (5-8. 7 Joseph. Ant. xix. 7, § 8. 
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arch “ to lay hands” (not “ stretch forth his hands,” A.V. Acts 
xii. 1) “on certain of the church ;” and accordingly, when the 
Passover of the year 44 had brought St. James and St. Peter 
to Jerusalem, he seized them both, considering doubtless that 
if he cut off the “Son of Thunder” and the “ Rockman” the 
new sect would be more tractable or more. weak under the 
presidency of James the Just, for whose character he prob- 
ably had a lingering and sincere respect. James was appre- 
hended first—his natural impetuosity of temper would seem 
to have urged him on even, beyond Peter. And “Herod the 
king,” the historian simply tells us, “ killed James the brother 
‘of John with the sword.” ** This is all we know for certain 
of his death.” We may notice two things respecting it— 
first, that James is now described as the brother of John, 
whereas previously John had been described as the brother 
of James, showing that the reputation of John had increased, 
and that of James diminished, by the time that St. Luke 
wrote; and secondly, that he perished not by stoning, but 
by the sword. The Jewish law laid down that if seducers to 
strange worship were few, they should be stoned; if many, 
that they should be beheaded. Either therefore Herod in- 
tended that James’s death should be the beginning of a san- 
 guinary persecution, or he merely followed the Roman cus- 
tom of putting to death from preference.” 

§ 9. The death of so prominent a champion left a huge gap 
in the ranks of the infant society, which was filled partly by 
Sr. Jamus, the brother of our Lord, commonly called Jamrs 
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58 Acts xii. 2. 

'°The great Armenian convent at 
Jerusalem on the so-called Mount 
Zion is dedicated to ‘‘St. James the 
son of Zebedee.” The church of the 
convent, or rather a small chapel on 
its north-east side, occupies the tra- 
ditional site of his martyrdom. This, 
however, can hardly be the actual 

site (Williams, Ho/y City, ii. 558). 
Its most interesting possession is the 
chair of the Apostle, a venerable rel- 
ic, the age of which is perhaps trace- 
able as far back as the 4th century 
(Williams, 560). But as it would 
seem that it is helicved to-have be- 
longed to ‘the first Bishop of Jeru- 
salem,” it is doubtful to which of the 
two Jameses the tradition would at- 
tach it. 


See Lightfoot, in loc. Clement 





of Alexandria relates, concerning St. 
James’s martyrdom, that the prose- 
cutor was so moved by witnessing his 
bold confession that he declared him- 
self a Christian on the spot: accused 
and accuser were therefore hurried 
off together, and on the road the Jat- 
ter begged St. James to grant him 
forgiveness ; after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, the Apostle kissed him, saying, 
‘* Peace be to thee!” and they were 
beheaded together... For legends re- 
specting his death And his connection 
with Spain, see the Roman Breviary 
(in Fest. S. Jac. Ap.), in which the 
healing of a paralytic and the conver- 
sion of Hermogenes are attributed to 
him, and where it is asserted that he 
preached the Gospel in Spain, and 
that his remains were translated to 
Compostella. The legends are re- 
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THE Lxss, or the Lirris,”” who now steps forth into greater 
prominence in Jerusalem, and partly by St. Paul, who had 
now been seven years a convert, and who shortly afterward 
set out on his first Apostolic journey. The position into 
which the former now: comes forward leads us to depart from 
the order of the Gospel lists. We have already stated the rea- 
sons for identifying him with James, the son of Alpheus.” Of 
the father of James, whose Hebrew name is rendered by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark Alpheus,” and by St. John Clopas,* 
we know nothing, except that he married Mary, the sister of 
the Virgin Mary, and had by her four sons and three or more 
daughters. He appears to have died before the commence- 
ment of our Lord’s ministry, and after his death it would 
seem that his wife and her sister, a widow like herself, and in 
poor circumstances, lived together in one house, generally at 
Nazareth,” but sometimes also at Capernaum* and Jerusa- 
lem.” It is probable that these cousins, or, as they were usual- 
ly called, brothers and sisters, of the Lord were older than 
himself; as on one occasion we find them, with his mother, 
indignantly declaring that he was beside himself, and going 
out to “lay hold of him” and compel him to moderate his 
zeal in preaching, at least sufficiently “to eat bread.” °, This 
looks like the conduct of elders toward one younger than 
themselves. 

Of James individually we know nothing till the spring of 
the year 28, when we find him, together with his younger 
brother Jude, called to the Apostolate. It has been noticed 
that in all the four lists of the Apostles, James holds the same 
place, heading the third class, consisting of himself, Jude, Si- 
mon and Iscariot; as Philip heads the second class, consist- 
ing of himself, Bartholomew, Thomas and Matthew; and 
Simon Peter the first, consisting of himself, Andrew, James 
and John.” The fact of Jude being described by reference 
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jected with contempt even by Catho- % 
lie writers. Epiphanius, without giv- 
ing or probably having any authority} ., cla 
for or against his statement, reports | the Virgin 
that St. James died unmarried, and ‘| l jl l 
that, like his namesake, he lived the} Jnsgus James Joses Jude Simon Three or 
life of a Nazarite. more 


Joachim. (?) = Anna (?) 


| 
Mary = Clopas or Alpha us 
| 
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- % Matt. xiii. 55. 
66 John ii, 12. 
67 Acts i. 14. 
*° Mark iii, 20, 21, 31. 
8 Alford, in Matt. x. 2. 
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to James,” shows the name and reputation which James had, 
either at the time of the calling of the Apostles or at the time 
when St. Luke wrote. 

It is not likely (though far from impossible) tht James 
and Jude took part with their brothers and sisters, and the 
Virgin Mary, in trying “to lay hold on” Jesus in the autumn 
of the same year ;” and it is likely, though not certain, that it 
is of the other brothers and sisters, without these two, that 
St. John says, “Neither did his brethren believe on him,” ” 
in the autumn of a.p. 29. 

We hear no more of James till after the Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection. At some time in the forty days that inter- 
vened between the Resurrection and the Ascension, the Lord 
appeared to him. This is not related by the Evangelists, but 
it is mentioned by St. Paul;"* and there never has been any. 
doubt that it was to this James rather than to the son of 
Zebedee that the manifestation was vouchsafed. We may 
conjecture that it was for the purpose of strengthening him 
for the high position which he was soon to assume in Jerusa- 
lem, and of giving him the instructions on “the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of Gop,”"™ which were necessary for 
his guidance, that the Lord thus showed himself to James. 
We can not fix the date of this appearance. It was probably 
only a few days before the Ascension; after which we find 
James, Jude, and the rest of the Apostles, together with the 
Virgin Mary, Simon and Joses, in Jerusalem, awaiting in 
faith and prayer the outpouring of the Pentecostal gift. 

Again we lose sight of James. for ten years, and when he 
appears once more it is in a far higher position than any that 
he has yet held. In the year 37 occurred the conversion of 
Saul. Three years after his conversion he paid his first visit 
to Jerusalem, but the Christians recollected what they had 
suffered at his hands,.and feared to have any thing to do 
with him. Barnabas, at this time of far higher reputation 
than himself, took him by the hand, and introduced him to 
Peter and James,’® and by their authority he was admitted 
into the society of the Christians, and allowed to associate 
freely with them during the fifteen days of his stay. Here 
we find James on a level with Peter, and with him deciding 
on the admission of St. Paul into fellowship with the Church 
at Jerusalem ; and from henceforth we always find him equal, . 
or in his own department superior, to the very chiefest Apos-. 


~ 7 'Tobdac "Taxa Bov. Gr Sle Core xvas ™ Acts i. 3. 
Mark 12.) 7? Jobn vil. 6. |~ * Actsix2isGak, 138619, 
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tles, Peter, John and Paul. For by this time he Had been ap- 
pointed (at what exact date we know not) to preside over the 
infant Church in its most important centre, in a position 
‘equivalent to that of Bishop. This pre-eminence is evident 
throughout the after-history of the Apostles, whether we 
read it in the Acts, in the Epistles, or in ecclesiastical writers. 
Thus in the year 44, when Peter is released from prison, he 
desires that information of his escape may be given to 
“‘ James, and to the brethren.”’* In the year 49 he presides 
at the Apostolic Council, and delivers the judgment of the 
Assembly, with the expression “ Wherefore my sentence 
is.’"" In the same year (or perhaps in the year 51, on his 
fourth visit to Jerusalem) St. Paul recognizes James as one 
of the pillars of the Church, together with Cephas and 
John,'* and places his name before them both. Shortly after- 
ward it is “certain who came from James,” that is, from the 
mother Church of Jerusalem, designated by the name of its 
Bishop, who led Peter into tergiversation at Antioch. And 
in the year 57 Paul pays a formal visit to James in the pres- 
ence of all his presbyters, after having been previously wel- 
comed with joy the day before by the brethren in an unofi- 
cial manner.” . 

Entirely accordant with these notices of Scripture is the uni- 
versal testimony of Christian antiquity to the high office held 
by James in the Church of Jerusalem. That he was formally 
appointed Bishop of Jerusalem by the Lord himself, as re- 
ported. by Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Proclus of Constantino- 
ple, and Photius, is not likely. Eusebius follows this account 
in a passage of his history, but says elsewhere that he was 
appointed by the Apostles. Clement of Alexandria is the 
first author who speaks of his Episcopate, and he alludes to 
it as a thing of which the chief Apostles, Peter, James and 
John, might well have been ambitious. The same Clement 
reports that the Lord, after his resurrection, delivered ‘the 
gift of knowledge to James the Just, to John, and to Peter, 
who delivered it to the rest of the Apostles, and they to the 
Seventy. This at least shows the estimation in which James 
was held. But the author to whom we are chiefly indebted 
for an account of the life and death of James is Hegesippus 
(i. e., Joseph), a Christian of Jewish origin, who lived in the 
middle of the second century. His narrative gives us such 
an insight into the position of St. James in the Church of: 


Acts xii, 17.—"7 Aud éyo xpivo, Acts xv. 13, 19; sce St.Chirys. in loc 
Gal. ii. 9.—7 Acts xxi. 18. i ¢ 
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Jerusalem, that it is best to let him relate it in his own 
words: 
Tradition respecting James, as given by Hegesippus.— 
“With the Apostles, James, the brother of the Lord, suc- 
ceeds to the charge of the Church—that James who has been 
called Just from the time of the Lord to our own days, for 
there were many of the name of James. He was holy from 
his mother’s womb, he drank not wine or strong drink, nor 
did he eat animal food; a razor came not upon his head; he 
did not anoint himself with oil; he did not use the bath. 
He alone might go into the holy place; for he wore no wool- 
en clothes, but len. And alone he used to go into the Tem- 
ple, and there he was commonly found upon his knees, pray- 
ing for forgiveness for the people, so that his knees grew dry 
and thin [generally translated hard] like a camel’s, from his 
constantly bending them in prayer, and entreating forgive- 
ness for the people. On account therefore of his exceeding 
righteousness he was called ‘Just,’ and ‘ Oblias,’ which means 
in Greek ‘the bulwark of the people, and ‘righteousness,’ 
as the prophets declare of him. Some of the seven sects then 
that I have mentioned inquired of him, ‘What is the door of 
Jesus?’ And he said that this man was the Saviour, where- 
fore some believed that Jesus is the Christ. Now the fore- 
mentioned sects did not believe in the Resurrection, nor in 
the coming of one who shall recompense every man according 
to his works; but all who became believers believed through 
James. When many therefore of the rulers believed, there 
was a disturbance among the Jews, and Scribes, and Phari- 
sees, saying, ‘ There is a risk that the whole people will ex- 
pect Jesus to be the Christ.’ They came together therefore 
_to James, and said, ‘We pray thee, stop the people, for they 
have gone astray after Jesus as though he were the Christ. 
We pray thee to persuade all that come to the Passover con- 
cerning Jesus: for we all give heed to thee, for we and all the 
people testify to thee that thou art just, and acceptest not the 
person of man. Persuade the people therefore not to go 
astray about. Jesus, for the whole people and all of us give 
heed to thee. Stand therefore on the gable of the Temple, 
that thou mayest be visible, and that thy words may be heard 
by all the people; for all the tribes and even the Gentiles are 
come together for the Passover.’ Therefore the foreniention- 
ed Scribes and Pharisees placed James upon the gable of the 
Temple, and cried out to him, and said, ‘O Just one, to whom 
we ought all to give heed, seeing that the people are going 
astray after Jesus who was crucified, tell us what is the door 
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of Jesus?’ And he answered with a loud voice, ‘Why ask 
ye me about Jesus the Son of Man? He sits in heaven on 
the right hand of great power, and will come on the clouds of 
heaven.’ And many were convinced and gave glory on the 
testimony of James, crying ‘ Hosannah to the Son of David.’ 
Whereupon the same Scribes and Pharisees said to each 
other, ‘ We have done ill in bringing forward such a witness 
to Jesus; but let us go up, and throw him down, that they 
may be terrified, and not believe on him.’ And they cried out, 
saying, ‘Oh! oh! even the Just is gone astray.’ And they 
fulfilled that which is written in Isaiah, ‘Let us take away 
the just man, for he is displeasing to us; therefore shall they 
eat of the fruit of their deeds.’ They went up therefore, and 
threw down the Just one, and said one to another, ‘ Let us 
stone James the Just.’ And they began to stone him, for he 
was not killed by the fall; but he turned round, and knelt. - 
down, and cried, ‘I beseech thee, Lord God Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ And while they were 
stoning him, one of the priests, of the sons of Rechab, a son 
of the Rechabites, to whom Jeremiah the prophet bears testi- 
mony, cried out and said, ‘Stop! What are you about? 
The Just one is praying for you!’ Then one of them, who 
was a fuller, took the club with which he pressed the clothes, 
and brought it down on the head of the Just one. And:so 
he bore his witness.’ And they buried him on the spot by 
the Temple, and the column still remains by the Temple. This 
man was a true witness to Jews and Greeks that Jesus is 
the Christ. And immediately Vespasian commenced the 
siege.” 50 

For the difficulties which occur in this extract, reference 
may be made to Routh’s eliquice Sacre,” and to Dean 
Stanley’s Apostolical Age.” It represents St. James to us in 
his life and in his death more vividly than any modern words | 
could picture him. We see him, a married man perhaps,” 
but in all other respects a rigid and ascetic follower after 
righteousness, keeping the Nazarite rule, like Anna the proph- 
etess,” serving the Lord in the Temple “with fastings and 
prayers night and day,” regarded by the Jews themselves as 
one who had attained to the sanctity of the priesthood, though 


* Euseb. ii. 23, and Routh, Rel.|James’s martyrdom, but rather as 
Sacr, p. 208, Oxf. 1846. . The last | connecting the crime with the retri- 
words, which are usually considered | bution that soon followed it. 

as at variance with Josephus, need} ®' Vol. i., p. 228. 

not, however, be taken as giving a| “™ Page 319, Oxf. 1847. 

precise indication of the time of St.! 1 Cor. ix. 5. © Luke ii. 37. 
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not of the priestly family or tribe (unless indeed we argue 
from this that Clopas did belong to the tribe of Levi, and 
draw thence another argument for the identity of James the 
son of Clopas and James the Lord’s brother), and as the very 
type of what a righteous or just man ought to be. If any 
man could have converted the Jews, as a nation, to Christian- 
ity, 1t would have been James. 

Josephus, as already more than once referred to, says that in 
the interval between the death of Festus and the coming of 
Albinus, Ananus the high-priest assembled the Sanhedrim, 
and “brought before it James the brother of him who is 
called Christ, and some others, and having charged them with 
breaking the laws, delivered them over to be stoned.” The 
historian adds that the better part of the citizens disliked 
what was done, and complained of Ananus to Agrippa and 
Albinus, whereupon Albinus threatened to punish him for 
having assembled the Sanhedrim without his consent, and 
Agrippa deprived him of the high-priesthood.** The words 
“brother of him who is called Christ” are judged by many 
to. be spurious. 

Epiphanius gives the same account that Hegesippus does, 
in somewhat different words, having evidently copied it for 
the most part from him. He adds a few particulars which 
are probably mere assertions or conclusions of his own. He 
considers James to have been the son of Joseph by a former 
wife, and calculates that he must have been ninety-six years 
old at the time of his death; and adds, on the authority, as 
he says, of Eusebius, Clement, arid others, that he wore the 
xéradov on his forehead, in which he probably confounds him 
with St. John. Gregory of Tours reports that he was bu- 
ried, not where he fell, but on the Mount of Olives,” in a 
tomb in which he had already buried Zacharias and Simeon. 

We have seen that there may be a reference to James in 
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ner of the wall of the Haram, or per- 
haps further down the slope nearer 
the ‘‘Fountain of the Virgin.” It 
can not at any rate be said to stand 


|. ® Joseph. Ant. xx. 9. 

i: % Heres, xxix. 4, and Ixxviii. 13. 

'. ®t Polyer. apud Euseb. JZ, L. v. 24. 
*° The monument—part excavation, 

The tradition 


part edifice—which is now common- 
ly known as: the ‘‘Tomb of St. 
James,” is on the east side of the so- 
called . Valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
therefore at a considerable distance 
from the spot on which the Apostle 
was killed,, which the narrative of 
Hegesippus would scem to fix as 
somewhere under the south-east cor- 
D 





“by the Temple.” 
about the monument in question is 
that St. James took refuge there aft- 
er the capture of Christ, and remain- 
ed, eating and drinking nothing, un- 
til our Lord appeared to him on the 
day of his resurrection. By the old 
travelers itis often called the ‘‘Chureh 
of St. James.” 
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Heb. xiii. 7, which would fix his death at some time previous 
to the writing of that Epistle. His apprehension by Ananus 
was probably about the year 62 or 63. There is nothing to 
fix the date of his martyrdom as narrated by Hegesippus, ex- 
cept that it must have been shortly before the commence- 
ment of the siege of Jerusalem. We may conjecture that 
he was between seventy and eighty years old.” 

§ 10. Still following the connection of name with name, 
rather than the order of the lists of the Apostles, we come to 
the second person of the third group, JupE or JupAs (that 
is Judah), “the brother of James,” as he is called by our 
translators, and as he distinctly calls himself, if he be the 
author of the Epistle of Jude.’ It can not be doubted 
that the same Apostle is meant in the passage of St. John’s 
Gospel where he is called simply Judas, but distinguished 
from Judas Iscariot.” The one question which he addresses 
to the Lord-—“ How is it that thou wilt manifest thyself unto 
us, and not unto the world?”—a question which shows him 
as sharing the low temporal views of his Master’s kingdom— 
and the mention of him as abiding with the other Apostles at 
Jerusalem, in prayer and supplication, after the Ascension, are 
the only special notices of him. 

But, on comparing the lists of the Apostles given by the three 
Evangelists, we find the place occupied by the name of Jude, 
in Luke, filled by that of Zebbeus in Matthew, and that of 
Thaddeeus in Mark.®* All the discussion which the variety has 
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It is almost unnecessary to say 
that the Jacobite churches of the 
East—consisting of the Armenians, 
the Copts, and other Monophysite or 
‘Eutychian bodies—do not derive their 
title from St. James, but from a later 
person of the same name, Jacob Bar- 
adzus, who died Bishop of Edessa in 
588. 

© Tuke vi. 17; Acts i. 13. ‘Iob- 
dac’laxoBov. The question, whether 
the ellipsis should be supplied by 
“brother” or ‘‘son” has been dis- 
cussed above. 

1 Jude 1: adeApde Jé "LaxoPov. 
Concerning the Epistle, see the Ap- 
pendix. 

2 John ‘xiv. 22. 
"Tokapiorne. 

*3 Matt. x. 3; Mark ili. 18. Jude 
aceupies the eleventh place in Luke’s 
list, while Lebbeus and Thaddeus 


"Iovdac, ovy 6 





stand tenth in those of Matthew and 
Mark ; there being a similar transposi- 
tion in that of Simon the Zealot, which 
is common to all three. _In Matthew 
the A.V. has ‘‘Lebbzeus, whose sur- 
name was Thaddeus ;” but the words 
6 érrixAnOerc Oaddaioc are wanting from 
the best MSS. In both places there 
is considerable variety of reading; 
some MSS. having both in St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark AcfBBaioc or 
Oaddaiog alone; others introducing 
the name ‘Lotdac or Judas Zelotes in 
St. Matthew, where the Vulgate reads 
Thaddeus alone, which is adopted by 
Lachmann in his Berlin edition of 
1832. This confusion is still further 
increased by the tradition preserved 
by Eusebius (HZ. H. i. 13) that the true 
name of Thomas (the twin) was Ju- 
das (Iotda¢g 6 kal Owpac), and that 
Thaddeus was one of the ‘‘ Seyentv,* 
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provoked does but lead back to the plain inference, general- 
ly accepted, that Jude, Lebbeus and Thaddeus were three 
names for one and the same Apostle, who is therefore said by 
Jerome to have been trionymus. 

Nothing is certainly known of the later history of the Apos- 
tle. There may be some truth in the tradition which connects 
him with the foundation of the Church at Edessa; though 
here again there is much confusion, and doubt is thrown over 
the account by its connection with the worthless fiction of 
“ Abgarus king of Edessa.” ** Nicephorus** makes Jude die 
a natural death in that city after preaching in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, and Arabia. The Syrian tradition speaks of his abode 
at Edessa, but adds that he went thence to Assyria, and was 
martyred in Pheenicia on his return; while that of the west 
makes Persia the field of his labors and the scene of his mar- 
tyrdom.”° 

§ 11. The name of Spron-THE CaNnAANITE, or ZELOTES, com- 
pletes (with the exception of Judas Iscariot) the third group of 
the Apostles, occupying the eleventh place in Matthew and 
Mark, and the tenth in Luke.*”. The two epithets attached to his 
name have the same signification, the latter being the Greek 
translation of the former, which is Chaldee. Both point him 
out as belonging to the faction of the Zealots, who were dis- 
tinguished for their fierce advocacy of the Mosaic ritual, and 
who played-so conspicuous a part in the last defense of Jeru- 
salem. » We have here a proof of the varied characters gath- 
ered together in the Apostolic band. 

Simon is not mentioned in the New Testament, except 
in the lists of the Apostles. He is reported, on very doubt- 
ful authority, to have preached in Egypt, Cyrene and Mau- 


identified by Jerome in Matt. x. with 
“«Judas Jacobi;” as well as by the 
theories of modern scholars, who re- 
gard the “ Levi” (Aevic 6 tov’ A” daiov) 
of Mark ii. 14, Luke v. 27, who is 
called “‘Lebes” (AeBye) by Origen 
(contra Cels. 1. i. § 62), as the same 
with Lebbeeus. No satisfactory ex- 
planation has been given of the names 
Lebbeus or Thaddeus. 

% Euseb. H. /,i.18 ; Jerome, Com- 
ment, in Matt. x. : 

® A. E. ii. 40. 

*6 The resemblance of the state of 
things described in the Epistle of Jude 
to that in the Second Epistle of Peter 
confirms the view that both minis- 





tered and wrote to the Jews of the 
Asiatic Dispersion. 

7 Matt. x. 4, Ziuwv 6 Kavavaioc 
(kavavitn¢c in Text. Recept.), and so 
Mark iii. 18. " The epithet represents 
the Chaldee word for zealot, and has 
nothing to do with the land of Canaan 
or the village of Cana. The Greck 
equivalent is used only by St. Luke, 
Sivov 6 Kadobpevoc Cndwrne, Luke vi. 
15, Acts i. 18. - The term kavavirye 
seems to have survived the Greek 
form in the traditions of the Church. 
His identification with Simon the 
brother of Jesus has already been dis- 
cussed. See chap. ix., Notes cna Jl- 
lustrations (A. 
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retania, and to have been crucified in Judea under Domi- 
tian. «i 
§ 12. Of Jupas Iscartor,”® who stands last in this third 
group, all that is historical has been related in the Gospel His- 
tory; and the solemn lessons taught by his character and fate 
lie beyond the province of this work. But his place was not 
left vacant in the foundation of the Apostolic Church. ‘ Anoth- 
er took the office” of the fallen Apostle, when Marruras was 
chosen in the manner previously related.” All that we know 
of Matthias for certain beyond this is that he had been:a con- 
stant attendant upon the Lord Jesus during the whole course 
of his ministry ; for such was declared by St. Peter to be the nec- 
essary qualification of one who was to be a witness of the res- 
urrection. The name of Matthias occurs in no other place in 
the New Testament, and we may accept as probable the opin- 
ion which is shared by Eusebius ** and Epiphanus,’” that he 
was one of the seventy disciples. »It is said that he preached 
the Gospel and suffered martyrdom in Ethiopia." An apoe- 
ryphal gospel was published under his name,’ and Clement 
of Alexandria quotes from the Traditions of Matthias.*%* 

§ 13. The middle group in the list of the Apostles consists 
of four names, each of which has some peculiar interest, 
Philip and Bartholomew, Matthew and Thomas."** These four, 
though not sharing the same intimate converse with their Mas- 
ter as Peter and Andrew, James and John, are much more prom- 
inent in the Gospel narrative than the last four. Two of them 
were among our Savioutr’s first disciples ; Matthew was one of his 
early converts; and Thomas, whose name stands in close con- 
nection with Matthew, probably became a disciple before any 
of the third group. 

At the head of this second group stands Purr. He is 
mentioned as being of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and 
Peter,’ and apparently was among the Galilean peasants of 
that district who flocked to hear the preaching of the Baptist. 
The manner in which St. John speaks of him, the repetition 
by him of the self-same words with which Andrew had 
brought to Peter the good news that the Christ had at last 
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8 Of the various derivations of the 
epithet, the probable are, either from 
Kerioth in. Judah—in which case he 
would be the only exception to the 
Galilean origin of the Apostles—or 
from Kartha in Galilee. 

*®° Acts i. 15-26. Seo chap. xiii. § 3. 

0 HE Nib.io12.. ™ Heres. i. 20. 

*? Nicephor. ii. 60. 





203 Kuseb. 77. L. iii. 28. 

4 Strom. ii. 168, ete. 

® This is the order of Mark (iii. 
18), and Luke (vi. .14, 15); while 
Matthew, evidently in the spirit of 
humility, not only places his own 
name after that of Thomas, but adds 
the description, ‘‘ the publican ” (x. 3), 

66 John i. 44, 
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appeared, all indicate a previous friendship with the sons of 
Jonah and of Zebedee, and a consequent participation in their 
Messianic hopes. The close union of the two in John vi. and 
xll. suggests that he may have owed to Andrew the first ti- 
dings that the hope had been fulfilled. The statement that Je- 
sus found him" implies a previous seeking. To him first, in 
the whole circle of the disciples, were spoken the words’ so 
full of meaning, “Follow me.” As soon as he has learned to 
know his Master, he is eager to communicate his discovery 
to another who had also shared the same expectations. He 
speaks to Nathanael, probably on his arrival in Cana,’” as 
though they had not seldom communed together of the intima- 
tions of a better time, of a divine kingdom, which they found 
in their sacred books. We may well believe that he, like his 
friend, was an “ Israelite indeed in whom there was no guile.” 
In the lists of the twelve Apostles in the synoptic Gospels, his 
name is as uniformly at the head of the second group of four 
as the name of Peter is at that of the first;*°? and the facts 
recorded by St. John give the reason for this priority. In 
those lists again we find his name uniformly coupled with 
that of Bartholomew, and this has led to the hypothesis that 
the latter is identical with the Nathanael of John i. 45, the 
one being the personal name, the other, like Bar-jonah or Barti- 
meus, a patronymic. 
Philip apparently was among the first company of disciples 
who were with the Lord at the commencement of his ministry, 
at the marriage of Cana, and on his first appearance as a 
prophet in Jerusalem.” When John was cast into prison, 
and the work of declaring the glad tidings of the kingdom re- 
quired a new company of preachers, we may believe that he, 
like his companions and friends, received a new call to amore 
constant discipleship.’ When the Twelve were specially set 
apart for their office, he was numbered among them. The 
first three Gospels tell us nothing more of him individually. 
St. John, with his characteristic fullness of personal reminis- 
cences, records a few significant utterances. When the Gali- 
lean crowds had halted on their way to Jerusalem to hear the 
preaching of Jesus,” and were faint with hunger, it was to 
Philip that the question was put, “Whence shall we buy 
bread that these may eat?” “And this he said,” St. John 
adds, “to prove him, for he himself knew what he would do.” 
The answer, “ Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufti- 


07 John i. 43.—* Comp. John xxi. 2.—"* Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke 
vi. 14.—” John ii.—'™ Matt. iv. 18-22.—'” John vi. 5-9. 
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cient for them that every one may take a little,” shows how 
little he was prepared for the work of divine power that fol- 
lowed. - It is noticeable that here, as in John 1., he appears in 
close connection with Andrew. 

Another incident is brought before us in John xii. 20-22, 
Among the pilgrims who had come to keep the Passover at 
Jerusalem, were some Gentile proselytes (Hellenes) who had 
heard of J esus, and desired to see him. The Greek name of - 
Philip may have attracted them. The zealous love which he had 
shown in the case of Nathanael may have made him prompt 
to offer himself as their guide. But it is characteristic of 
him that he does not take them at once to the presence of his 
Master. “Philip cometh and telleth Andrew, and again An- 
drew and Philip tell Jesus.” The friend and fellow-towns- 
man to whom probably he owed his own introduction to Jesus 
of Nazareth is to introduce these strangers also. 

There is a connection not difficult to be traced between this 
fact and that which follows on the last recurrence of Philip’s 
name in the history of the Gospels. The desire to see Jesus 
gave occasion to the utterance of words m which the Lord 
spoke more distinctly than ever of the presence of his Father 
with him, and to ine voice from heaven which manifested 
the Father’s will’ The words appear to have sunk into the 
heart of at least one of the disciples, and he brooded over 
them. The strong cravings of a passionate but unenlightened 
faith led him to feel that one thing was yet wanting. They 
heard their Lord speak of his Father and of their Father. He 
was going to his Father’s house. They were to follow him 
there. But why should they not have even now a vision of 
the Divine glory? It was part of the child-like simplicity of 
Philip’s nature that no reserve should hinder the expression 
of the craving, “ Lord; show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.‘ 
And the answer to that desire belonged also specially to him. 
He had all along been eager to lead others to see Jesus. He 
had been with him, looking on him from the very commence- 
ment of his ministry, and yet he had not known him. He had 
thought of the glory of the Father as consisting in some- 
thing else than the Truth, Righteousness, Love that he had 
witnessed in the Son. ‘“ Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father. How sayest thou, Show us the Father ?” 
No other fact connected with the name of Philip is recorded 
in the Gospels. The close relation in which we have seen him 


say John xii. 28, 14 John xiv. 8. 
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standing to the’sons of Zebedee and Nathanael might lead us 
to think of him as one of the two unnamed disciples in the list 
of fishermen of the Sea of Tiberias who meet us in John xxi. 
He is among the company of disciples at Jerusalem after the 
Ascension,’ and on the day of Pentecost. 

After this all is uncertain and apocryphal. He is mention- 
ed by Clement of Alexandria as having had a wife and chil- 

- dren, and as having sanctioned the marriage of his daughters 

instead of binding them to vows of chastity,’** and is included 
in the list of those who had borne witness of Christ in their 
lives, but had not died what was commonly looked on as a 
martyrs death.’ Polycrates,”* bishop of Ephesus, speaks 
of him as having fallen asleep in the Phrygian Hierapolis, as 
having had two daughters who had grown old unmarried, 
and a third, with special gifts of inspiration, who had died at 
Ephesus. There seems, however, in this mention of the 
daughters of Philip, to be some confusion between the 
Apostle and the Evangelist. The apocryphal “ Acta Philip- 
pi” are utterly wild and fantastic, and if there is any grain 
of truth in them, it is probably the bare fact that the Apostle 
or the Evangelist labored in Phrygia, and died at Hierapolis. 

-§ 14. BarrHoLomEw is a patronymic, the son of Talmai.” 
His own name nowhere appears in the three first Gospels. 
It has been not improbably conjectured that he is identical 
with Nathanael.”° Nathanael there appears to have been 
first brought to Jesus by Philip; and in the three first cata- 
logues of the Apostles(cited above) Bartholomew and Philip 
appear together. It is difficult also to imagine, from the 
place assigned to Nathanaelin John xxi. 2, that he can have 
been other than an Apostle. If this may be assumed, he was 
born at Cana of Galilee: and he is said.to have preached the 
Gospel in India, meaning thereby, probably, Arabia Felix, 
which was sometimes called India by the ancients.’* Some 
allot Armenia to him as his mission-field, and report him to 
have been there flayed alive and then crucified with his head 
downward.’ 

§ 15. Marrurw, the Apostle and Evangelist, is the same as 
Levi,* the son of a certain Alpheeus.’”? His call to be an 
' 


U5 Acts i. 138. 120 John i. 45 ff. 

MS Strom. iii. 52; Wuseb. WH. L. | 21Buseb. Hf. £. v. 10; Jerome, 
ili. 30. UT Strom. iv. 73. | Vir. Tllust. 36. 

"8 Huseb. 7. FE. iii. 31. | 122 Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. ante 

™® Compare the LXX.@o0Auai, O02- Constant. M. Commentarit, p. 206. 
ayat Josh. xv. 14, 2 K. xiii. 37, and} *Assemann. Bibl. Or. iii. 2, 20. 
CoAouaioc, Joseph. Ant. xx.1,§1 | ™ Luke v. 27-29.” Mark ii. 14 
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Apostle is related by all three Evangelists in the same words, 
except that Matthew gives the former, and Mark and Luke 
the latter name.’ If there were two publicans, both called. 
solemnly in the same form at the same place, Capernaum, 
then one of them became an Apostle, and the other was heard 
of no more; for Levi is not mentioned again after the feast 
which he made in our Lord’s honor.” This is most unlike- 
ly. EKuthymius and many other commentators of note - 
identify Alphzus the father of Matthew with Alpheus the 
father of James the Less. Against this is to be set the fact 
that in the lists of Apostles, Matthew and James the Less are 
never mentioned together, like other pairs of krothers in the 
Apostolic body. It may be, as in other cases, that the name 
Levi was replaced by the name Matthew at the time of the 
call. The names Mattheus and Matthias are probably both 
contractions of Mattathias,’° a common Jewish name after 
the exile; but the true derivation is not certain. He be- 
longed to the sordid class of portitores, the collectors under 
the publicani, who, as a rule, were worthy of the hatred with 
which the Jews regarded them.” The readiness, however, 
with which Matthew obeyed the call of Jesus seems to show 
that his heart was still open to religious impressions. His 
conversion was attended by a great awakening of the outcast 
classes of the Jews.’*° Matthew, in his Gospel, does not omit 
the title of infamy which had belonged to him, but neither 
of the other Evangelists speaks of “ Matthew the publican.” 
Of the exact share which fell to him in preaching the Gospel 
nothing whatever is told us in the New Testament, and other 
sources of information we can not trust. 
Eusebius’ mentions that after our Lord’s ascension Mat- 
thew preached in Judea (some add for fifteen years), and 
then went to foreign nations. To the lot of Matthew it fell 
to visit Ethiopia, says Socrates Scholasticus.’” Ambrose 
says that God opened to him the country of the Persians ;*** 
Isidore, the Macedonians; *** and others, the Parthians , the 
Medes, "the Persians of the Euphrates: but nothing whatever 
is really known. Heracleon, the disciple of Valentinus (cited 
by Clemens Alexandrinus) describes him as dying a natural 
death, which Clement, Origen, and Tertullian seem to accept: 
the tradition that he died a martyr came in afterward. 


6 Matt. ix.9; Mark ii. 14; Luke] 7° Matt. ix. 9, 10.—'* HE. iii. 24. 


v. 27, 27 Tuke v. 29. WT AOR eat elo 
Bene “Gift of Jehovah’”’?=Oed-| °° Jn Ps. 45. | 
jae Diane 8 Tsidore Hisp. de Sanct. 77 


#9 See chap. vii., Notes and Illustrations (A). 
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§ 16. All that we know of Tuomas‘ is derived from the 
Gospel of St. John; and this amounts to three traits, which, 
however, so exactly agree together, that, slight as they are, 
they place-his character before us with a precision which be- 
longs to no other of the twelve Apostles, except Peter, John, 
and Judas Iscariot. This character is that of a man slow to 
believe, seeing all the difficulties of a case, subject to de- 
spondency, viewing things on the darker side, and yet full of 
ardent love for his Master. 

The first trait is his speech when our Lord determined .to 
face the dangers that awaited him in Judza on his journey to 
Bethany. Thomas said to his fellow-disciples, “Let us also 
go, that we may die with him.” He entertained no hope of 
his escape—he looked on the journey as leading to total 
ruin; but he determined to share the peril. “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

The second was his speech during the Last Supper: 
“Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not whither thou 
goest, and how can we know the way?” ’*” It was the pro- 
saic, incredulous doubt:as to moving a step in the unseen fu- 
ture, and yet an eager inquiry to know how this step was to 
be taken. 

The third was after the Resurrection. He was absent— 
possibly by accident, perhaps characteristically — from the 
first assembly when Jesus appeared. The others told him 
what they had seen. He broke forth into an exclamation, 
the terms of which convey to us at once the vehemence of 
his doubt, and at the same time the vivid picture that his 
mind retained of his Master’s form as he had last seen him 
lifeless on the cross. ‘ Except I see on his hands the print 
of the nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
thrust my hand into his side, I will not, I can not believe.” **° 

On the eighth day he was with them at their gathering, 
perhaps in expectation of a recurrence of the visit of the pre- - 
vious week; and Jesus stood among them. He uttered the 
same salutation, “ Peace be unto you;” and then turning to 


Cie Se Thomas, surnamed “Didymus.” 


8 According to Eusebius (H. £. 
i. 18) his real name was Judas. 
This may have been a mere confusion 
with Thaddeus, who is mentioned in 
the extract. But it may also be that 
Thomas was a surname. The word 


twin-sister, Lydia (Patres Apost. p. 
272), or that he was a twin-brother 
of our Lord (Thilo, Acta Thome, p. 
94); which last, again, would con- 
firm his identification with Judas 
(comp. Matt. xiii. 55). He is said 


Thoma means ‘‘a twin;” and so it 

is translated in John xi. 16, xxi. 2, 

6 didvyoc. Out of this name has 

‘grown the tradition that he had a 
D p 2 





to have been born at Antioch (Patres 
Apost. pp. 272, 512). 
186 John xi. 16. 


187 John xiv. 5. 8 John xx. 25. 
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Thomas, as if this had been the special object of his appear- 
ance, uttered the words which convey as strongly the sense 
of condemnation and tender reproof, as those of Thomas had 
shown the sense of hesitation and doubt. “ Bring thy finger 
hither [éde—as if himself pointing to his wounds] and see 
my hands; and bring thy hand and thrust it in my side; and 
do not become (p2) yivov) unbelieving (amoroc), but believing 
(xesrdc).”” 

The effect ’** on Thomas is immediate. The conviction 
produced by the removal of his doubt became deeper and 
stronger than that of any of the other Apostles. The words 
in which he expressed his belief contain a far higher asser- 
tion of his Master’s divine nature than can be traced in any 
other expression used by Apostolic lips, “My Lord and my 
God.” And the word “my” gives it a personal application 
to himself. The answer of our Lord sums up the moral of 
the whole narrative: “ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have not seen me, and yet 
have believed.” **° By this incident, therefore, Thomas, “ the 
Doubting Apostle,” is raised at once to the Theologian in the 
original sense of the word. It is this feature of his character 
which has been caught in later ages, when for the first time 
its peculiar lesson became apparent. In the famous statue of 
him by Thorwaldsen in the church at Copenhagen, he stands, 
the thoughtful, meditative sceptic, with the rule in his hand 
for the due measuring of evidence and argument. In the 
New Testament we hear of Thomas only twice again, once 
on the Sea of Galilee with the seven disciples, where he is 
ranked next after Peter,’ and again in the assemblage of the 
Apostles after the Ascension.** 

The earlier traditions, as believed in the fourth century,” 
represent him as preaching in Parthia or Persia, and as final- 
ly buried at Edessa.** Chrysostom mentions his grave at 
Edessa, as being one of the four genuine tombs of Apostles ; 
the other three being those of Peter, Paul and John.** With 
his burial at Edessa agrees the story of his sending Thad- 
deus to Abgarus with our Lord’s letter.’*® 

The later traditions carry him further East, and ascribe to 
him the foundation of the Christian Church in Malabar, 
which still goes by the name of “ the Christians of St. Thom- 

° It is useless to speculate wheth-] 7 Acts i. 13. 
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as ;” and his tomb is shown in the neighborhood. — This, how- 
ever, is now usually regarded as arising from a confusion 
with a later Thomas, a missionary from the Nestorians. His 
martyrdom (whether in Persia or India) is said to have been 
effected by a lance.’ 

§ 17. To these twelve Apostles two more were added spe- 
cially for the mission to the Gentiles, for we have seen that 
Barnasas, as well as Paul, is expressly designated by that 
‘title. The word Barnabas is an appellative—signifying the 
“son of prophecy” or “exhortation,” rather than of “ conso- 
lation ”—given by the Apostles to Joseru,a Levite of the 
island of Cyprus.’** We have already seen his Christian de- 
votedness, as contrasted with the self-seeking of Ananias ; 
how. he justified his title by his ministry at Antioch; how he 
introduced Paul to the Apostles after his conversion ; how he 
sought him out at Tarsus, labored with him at Antioch, went 
up with him twice to Jerusalem, and shared his first .mission- 
ary journey; and how, on the proposal of the second, the fel- 
low-laborers were severed by their dispute about John Mark. 

If we may judge from the hint furnished by the fact that 
Paul was commended by the brethren to the grace of God, it 
would seem that Barnabas was inthe wrong. He took Mark, 
and sailed to Cyprus, his native island. And here the Script- 
ure notices of him cease: those found in Gal. ii. 1, 9, 18, be- 
long to an earlier period. From 1 Cor. ix. 6 we infer that 
Barnabas was a married man; and from Gal. (/.¢.), and the 
cireumstances of the dispute with Paul, his character seems 
not to have possessed that thoroughness of purpose and de- 
termination which was found in the great Apostle. As to 
his further labors and death, traditions differ. Some say 
that he went to Milan, and became first bishop of the Church 
there: the Clementine Homilies make him to have been a 
disciple of our Lord himself, and to have preached in Rome 
and Alexandria, and converted Clement of Rome: the Clem- 
entine Recognitions say that he preached in Rome even dur- 
ing the life-time of our Lord. There is extant an apocryphal 
work, probably of the fifth century, Acta et Passio Barnabe 
in Cypro, which relates his second missionary journey to 
Cyprus, and his death by martyrdom there; and a still later 
encomium of Barnabas, by a Cyprian monk Alexander, which 
makes him to have been brought up with St. Paul under 
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Gamaliel, and gives an account of the pretended finding of 
his body in the time of the Emperor Zeno (474-490). “We 
have an Epistle in twenty-one chapters called by the name of 
Barnabas. Of this, the first four chapters and a half are extant 
only in a barbarous Latin version; tne rest in the original 
Greek. Its authenticity has been defended by some great 
names ; but it is very generally given up now, and the Epistle 
is believed to have been written early in the second century. 

§ 18. In their office of laying the foundations of the Church, 
some of the Apostles used the pen as well as the tongue; and 
two of them, Marrnzew and Joun, undertook the special 
function of placing on permanent record those facts concern- 
ing the life and death and resurrection of Christ, of which 
they were his own chosen witnesses. This would seem to be 
a distinctive part of the Apostolic office; nor is this view at 
variance with the fact that it was undertaken also by two 
others, who were not Apostles. For it may now be received 
as an established fact, that the Gospels of Marx and Luxe 
were written under the supervision of Peter and Paul. These 
two writers, therefore, may well claim a place next to the 
Apostles. But, in speaking of them as Hvangelists, we must 
distinguish this use of the word from its proper New Testa- 
ment signification, as describing a class of teachers next in 
rank to Apostles and Prophets, the vangelizers of the 
world.’ It was at a later age that the writer of a Gospel 
(ebayyédor), was called an Hvangelist (evayyedorhe) not only a 
matter of etymology, but the natural process of thought which 
is thus stated by Eusebius :—“ Men do the work of Evangel- 
ists, leaving their homes to proclaim Christ, and deliver the 
written Gospels to those who were ignorant of the faith.” ’* 
If the Gospel was a written book, and the office of the Evan- 
gelists was to read or distribute it, then the writers of such 
books were car’ ééoyjy Toe Evancetists. It is thus, accord- 
ingly, that Eusebius speaks of them; and this meaning soon 
overshadowed the old one. Of the Gospels we shall speak 
presently ;*” and frequent occasions have occurred to notice 
points in that personal history of Mark and Luke, which we 
have now to collect into one view. 

(i.) Marx the Evangelist is probably the same as “ Jomun 
whose surname: was Marx.”’**” John was the Jewish name, 
and Mark, a name of frequent use among the Romans, was 
adopted afterward, and gradually superseded the other. The 
places in the New Testament enable us to trace the process 
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The John Mark of Acts xii. 12, 25,and the John of Acts xiii. 
5, 13, becomes Mark only in Acts xv. 39, Col. iv. 10, 2 Tim. 
iv. 11, Philem. 24. The change of John to Mark is analogous 
to that of Saul to Paul; and we can not doubt that the dis- 
use of the Jewish name in favor of the other is intentional, 
and has reference to the putting away of his former life, and 
his entrance upon a new ministry. No inconsistency arises 
from the accounts of his ministering to two Apostles. Of his 
desertion of Paul we have already spoken.’® 

John Mark was the son of a certain Mary, who dwelt at 
Jerusalem, and he was therefore probably born in-that city.’* 
He was the cousin of Barnabas.’ It was to Mary’s house, 
as to a familiar haunt, that Peter came after his deliverance 
from prison,’ and there found “ many gathered together 
praying ;” and John Mark was probably converted by Peter 
from meeting him in his mother’s house, for he speaks of 
“Marcus my son.”*** This natural link of connection be- 
tween the two passages is broken by the supposition of two 
Marks, which is on all accounts improbable. The theory 
that he was one of the seventy disciples is without any war- 
rant. Another theory, that an event of the night of our 
Lord’s betrayal, related by Mark alone, is one that befell him- 
self, must not be so promptly dismissed. “ There followed 
him a certain young man, having a linen cloth cast about his_ 
naked body; and the young men laid hold on him; and he 
left the linen cloth, and fled from them naked.” *** The de- 
tail of facts is remarkably minute, the name only is wanting. 
The most probable view is that St. Mark suppressed his own 
name, while telling a story which he had the best means of 
knowing. Awakened out of sleep, or just preparing for it, in 
some house in the valley of Kedron, he comes out to see the 
seizure of the betrayed Teacher, known to him and in some 
degree beloved already. He is so deeply interested in his 
fate that he follows him even in his thin linen robe. His de- 
meanor is such that some of the crowd are about to arrest 
him; then, “fear overcoming shame” (Bengal), he leaves his 
garment in their hands and flees. We can only say that if 
the name of Mark is supplied, the narrative receives its most 
probable explanation. John’® introduces himself in this un- 
obtrusive way, and perhaps Luke likewise.’ Mary the moth- 
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er of Mark seems to have been a person of some means and 
influence, and her house a rallying- point for Christians in 
those dangerous days. Her son, already an inquirer, would 
soon become more. Anxious to work for Christ, he went 
with Paul and Barnabas as their “minister” on their return 
from Jerusalem, and on their first journey; but at Perga, as 
we have seen above, he turned back.” On the second jour- 
ney Paul would not accept him again as a companion, but 
Barnabas his kinsman was more indulgent; and thus he be- 
came the cause of the memorable “sharp contention” be- 
tween them.’*” Whatever was the cause of Mark’s yacilla- 
tion, it did not separate him forever from Paul, for we find 
him by the side of that Apostle in his first imprisonment at 
Rome." In the former place a journey of Mark to Asia is 
contemplated. Somewhat later he is with Peter at Baby- 
lon.*** Some ‘consider Babylon to be a name here given to 
Rome in a mystical sense; surely without reason, since the 
date of a letter is not the place to look for a figure of speech. 
Of the causes of this visit to Babylon there is no evidence. 
It may be conjectured that he made the journey to Asia 
Minor, and thence went on to join Peter at Babylon.”  Re- 
turning to proconsular Asia, he seems to have been with 
Timothy at Ephesus when Paul wrote to him during his sec- 
ond imprisonment, and Paul was anxious for his company and 
ministry at Rome.’ 

When we pass beyond Scripture, we find the facts doubt- 
ful and even inconsistent. If Papias is to be trusted,’ Mark 
never was 4 disciple of our Lord; which he probably infers 
from 1 Pet. v.13. Epiphanius, on the other hand, willing to 
do honor to the Evangelist, adopts the tradition that he was 
one of the seventy-two disciples, who turned back from our 
Lord at the hard saying in John vi."** The same had been 
said of St. Luke. ‘Nothing can be decided on this point. 
The relation of Mark to Peter is of great importance for our 
view of his Gospel. Ancient writers swith one consent make 
the Evangelist the interpreter (épunyeurfic) of the Apostle Pe- 
ter. Some explain this word to mean that the office of 
Mark was to translate into the Greek tongue the Aramaic 
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discourses of the Apostle; while others adopt the more prob- 
able view, that Mark wrote a Gospel which conformed more 
exactly than the others to Peter’s preaching, and thus “ in- 
terpreted ” it to the Church at large. The report that Mark 
was the companion of Peter at Rome is no doubt of great 
antiquity. Clement of Alexandria is quoted by Eusebius as 
giving it for “a tradition which he had received of the elders 
from the first.” ‘° But the force of this is invalidated by the 
suspicion that it rests on a misunderstanding of 1 Pet. vy. 13, 
Babylon being wrongly taken for a typical name of Rome.” 
Another tradition is, that Mark, sent on a mission to Egypt 
by Peter,’” founded the Church of Alexandria,’ and having 
preached in various places ’* then returned to Alexandria, of 
which Church he was bishop, and there suffered a martyr’s 
death.’"* But none of these later details rest on sound authority. 
(ii.) The name Luxe (Aoukéc) is an abbreviated form of 
Lucanus or of Lucilius. It is not to be confounded with 
Lucius,’ which belongs to a different person. The name of 
Luke occurs three times_in the New Testament,’ and doubt- 
less in all three the third Evangelist is the person spoken of. 
To the Colossians he is described as “the beloved physician,” 
probably because he had been known to them in that faculty. 
Timothy needs no additional mark for identification ; to him 
the words are, “only Luke is with me.” To Philemon, Luke 
sends his salutation in common with other “ fellow-laborers ” 
of St. Paul. As there is every reason to believe that the 
Luke of these passages is the author of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, as well as of the Gospel which bears his name, it is nat- 
ural to seek in the former book for some traces of that con- 
nection with St. Paul which these passages assume to exist ; 
and although the name of St. Luke does not occur in the 
Acts, we have seen ample reason to believe that under the 
pronoun “ we,” several references to the Evangelist are to be 
added to the three places just quoted. 
Combining the traditional element with the Scriptural, the 
uncertain with the certain, we are able to trace the following 
dim outline of the Evangelist’s life. He was born at Antioch 
in Syria; *"* in what condition of life is uncertain. That he 
was taught the science of medicine does not prove that he 
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was of higher birth than the rest of the disciples; medicine in 
its earlier and ruder state was sometimes practiced even by a 
slave. The well-known tradition that Luke was also a paint- 
er, and of no mean skill, rests on the authority of Niceph- 
orus,’”’ and of other late writers; but none of them are of his- 
torical authority, and the Acts and Epistles are wholly silent 
upon a point so likely to be mentioned. He was not born a 
Jew, for he is not reckoned among them “of the circumcis- 
ion” by St. Paul.’ If this be not thought conclusive, noth- 
ing can be argued from the Greek idioms in his style, for he 
might be a Hellenist Jew; nor from the Gentile tendency of 
his Gospel, for this it would share with the inspired writings 
of St. Paul, a Pharisee brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. 
The date of his conversion is uncertain. He was not indeed 
“an eye-witness and minister of the word from the begin- 
ning,” ‘* or he would have rested his claim as an Evangelist 
upon that ground. Still he may have been converted by the 
Lord himself, some time before His departure; and the state- 
ment of Epiphanius,'” and others, that he was one of the sev- 
enty disciples, has nothing very improbable in it; while that 
which Theophylact adopts (on Luke xxiv.), that he was one of 
the two who journeyed to Emmaus with the risen Redeemer, 
has found modern defenders. Tertullian assumes that the 
conversion of Luke is to be ascribed to Paul;*** and the bal- 
ance of probability is on this side. 

The first ray of historical light falls on the Evangelist when 
he joins St. Paul at Troas, and shares his journey into Mace- 
donia. The sudden transition to the first person plural in 
Acts xvi. 9, is most naturally explained, after all the objections 
that have been urged, by supposing that Luke, the writer ot 
the Acts, formed one of St. Paul’s company from this point. 
His conversion had taken place before, since he silently. as- 
sumes his place among the great Apostle’s followers without 
any hint that this was his first admission‘to the knowledge and 
ministry of Christ. He may have found his way to Troas to 
preach the Gospel, sent possibly by St. Paul himself. As far 
as Philippi, the Evangelist journeyed with the Apostle. The 
resumption of the third person on Paul’s departure from that 
place ™ would show that Luke was now left behind. During 
the rest of St. Paul’s second missionary journey we hear of 
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Luke no more. But on the third journey the same indication 
reminds us that Luke is again of the company,’” having 
joined it apparently at Philippi, where he had been. left. 
With the Apostle he passed through Miletus, Tyre and Ces- 
area to Jerusalem." Between the two visits of Paul to Phi- 
lippi seven years had elapsed (a.p. 51 to a.p. 58), which the 
Evangelist may have spent in Philippi and its neighborhood, 
preaching the Gospel. 

There remains one passage which, if it refers to St. Luke, 
must belong to this period. “We have sent with him” (7. e., 
Titus) “the brother whose praise is in the Gospel throughout 
all the churches.” **’ The subscription of the Epistle sets out 
that it was “written from Philippi, a city of Macedonia, by 
Titus and Lucas,” and it is an old opinion that Luke was the 
companion of Titus, although he is not named in the bedy of 
the Epistle. If this be so, we are to suppose that during the 
“three months” of Paul’s sojourn at Philippi’*** Luke was 
sent from that place to Corinth on this errand; and the words 
“ whose praise is in the Gospel throughout all the churches,” en- 
able us to form an estimate of his activity during the interval 
in which he has not been otherwise mentioned. It is.needless 
to add that the praise lay in the activity with which he 
preached the Gospel; and not, as Jerome understands the pas- 
sage, in his being the author of a written Gospel.’ The nar- 
rative warrants the inference, that Luke was with Paul during 
his two years’ imprisonment at Caesarea; and this is the most 
probable time for the composition of his Gospel. 

He again appears in the company of Paul in the memora-_ 
ble voyage to Rome.” He remained at his side during his 
imprisonment; **' and, assuming that the second Epistle to 
Timothy was written during the second imprisonment, the 
testimony of that Epistle (iv. 11) shows that he continued 
faithful to the Apostle to the end of his afflictions. 

After the death of St. Paul, the acts of his faithful compan- 
ion are hopelessly obscure to us." It is as perhaps the Evan- 
gelist wished it to be: we only know him while he stands by the 
side of his beloved Paul: when the master departs, the histo- 
ry of the follower becomes confusioh and fable. As to the 
age and death of the Evangelist, there is the utmost uncertain- 
ty. It seems probable that he died in advanced life; but 
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whether he suffered martyrdom or died a natural death; 
whether Bithynia or Achaia, or some other country, witnessed 
his end, it is impossible to determine amid contradictory 
voices. ' That he died a martyr, between a.p. 75 and a.p. 100, 
would seem to have the balance of suffrages in itsfavor. It is 
enough for us, so far asregards the Gospel of St. Luke, to know 
that the writer was the tried and constant friend of the Apos- 
tle Paul, who shared his labors, and was not driven from his 
side by danger. 

§ 19. Next in order to the Apostles, in the sacred history, 
stand those Seven Men of Good Report who are commonly 
called Deacons; and this class derives special celebrity from 
the martyrdom of SrepHEN, and the evangelizing labors of 
Pune. After what has been said of these two in the Apos- 
tolic history, it only remains to add some further notices of the 
latter. He was, like the rest of his colleagues, in all probabil- 
ity a Hellenist. His place in the confidence of the Church 
is shown by his standing in the list of the Seven next to 
Stephen; and we should expect ‘the man who was thus worthy 
of being Stephen’ s companion and fellow-worker to go on with 
the work which he left unfinished, and to break through the 
barriers of national Judaism. Accordingly, foremost among 
those whom the persecution that ensued on the death of thefirst 
Deacon drove from Jerusalem, we find the second carrying the 
Gospel to the outcasts of Samaria and the proselyte of Ethio- 
pia: and thus Philip became the precursor of St. Paul in his 
work, as Stephen had been in his teaching. It falls to his lot, 
rather than to that of an Apostle, to take the first step in the 
victory over Jewish prejudice, and in the expansion of the 
Church according to its Lord’s command. For this we may 
perhaps find a deeper reason than the mere fact that the 
Apostles had not yet left Jerusalem. As the Samaritans had 
already shown themselves, on our Lord’s first visit, more alive 
to spiritual views of the Messiah than the Jews, so would 
0 Hellenist probably be better prepared than a Jew to satis- 
fy their hopes. From Azotus, where he re-appeared after his 
miraculous separation from the Ethiopian eunuch, he made his 
way to Czesarea, preaching in all the cities he passed through ;*** 
and we may be permitted to conjecture that his ministry at 
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Ceesarea was one of the causes that awakened the holy curios- 
ity of Cornelius. 

Whether the Seven to whom Philip belonged are rightly or 
not identified with the order of Deacons, these labors of his 
go far beyond what are described as their special functions, 
and entitle him, before any other who was not an Apostle, to 
the designation under which he re-appears in the Acts, as 
Puiie THE Evance ist, though still described as “ one of ‘the 
Seven.” *** He is still residing at Czesarea, which he had 
doubtless made the centre of his labors as an Evangelist in 
preaching the Gospel; and his four virgin daughters possess 
the gift of prophecy. He receives Paul and his company on 
their way to Jerusalem; and he is visited by prophets and 
elders from that city. At such a place as Czesarea, the work 
of such a man must have helped to bridge over the ever-widen- 
ing gap which threatened to separate the Jewish and Gentile 
Churches. One who had preached Christ to the hated Sa- 
maritan, the swarthy African, the despised Philistine, the men 
of all nations who passed through the sea-port of Palestine, 
was a fit host to welcome the arrival of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. The house in which he and his daughters. had lived 
was pointed out to travelers in the time of Jerome. He is 
said to have died Bishop of Tralles, in Lydia. In other tradi- 
tions he is more or less confounded with Philip the Apostle. 

The remaining Deacons are not again mentioned in the New 
Testament. Procuorvus is said by tradition to have been 
consecrated by St. Peter Bishop of Nicomedia in Bithynia: 
Nicanor is placed among the seventy or seventy-two Disciples 
(a mere congeries of New Testament names) by the pseudo- 
Hippolytus, who adds that he died at the time of the martyr- 
dom of Stephen: Timon is also made one of the seventy-two 
and Bishop of Bostra, where he suffered martyrdom by fire: 
and Parmenas is said to have been martyred at Philippi in 
the reign of Trajan. 

The last of the Sev en, Nicoxas, a proselyte of Antioalt has 
obtained a greater but more questionable celebrity ; but there 
is no reason, except the similarity of name, for identifying 
Nicolas with the sect of Nicolaitans mentioned in Rev. ii. 6, 14, 
15. It would seem from these passages that the Nicolaitans 
held that it was lawful “to eat things sacrificed to idols, and 
to commit fornication,” in opposition to the decree of the 
Church recorded in Acts xv. 20,29. The Nicolaitans them- 
selves, at least as early as the time of Irenzeus, claimed the 
Deacon as their founder. Epiphanius, an inaccurate writer, 
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relates some details of the life of Nicolas the Deacon, and de- 
scribes him as gradually sinking into the grossest impurity, 
and becoming the originator of the Nicolaitans and other im- 
moral sects. The same account is believed, at least to some 
extent, by Jerome and other writers in the fourth century ; but 
it is irreconcilable with the character of Nicolas given’ by 
Clement of Alexandria, an earlier and more discriminating 
writer than Epiphanius. He states that Nicolas led a chaste 
life and brought up his children in purity; that on a certain 
occasion, having been sharply reproved by the Apostles as a 
jealous husband, he repelled the charge by offering to allow 
his wife to become the wife of any other person ; and that he 
was in the habit of repeating a saying which is ascribed to the 
Apostle Matthias also,—that it is our duty to fight against 
the flesh and to abuseit. His words were perversely interpreted 
by the Nicolaitans as authority for their immoral practices. 
Theodoret, in his account of the sect, repeats the foregoing 
statement of Clement; and charges the Nicolaitans with — 
false dealing in bor rowing the name of the Deacon. 

§ 20. Of “the other fellow-workers of the Apostles it .is 
needless to collect the Scriptural notices and the later tradi- 
tions, which have their proper place in a Dictionary of the 
Bible. But the prominence of Timothy and Titus among the 
companions of St. Paul, as well as the peculiar nature of the 
work committed to them, seems to call for a summary notice 
of their lives. 

Titus claims the precedence in the order of the narrative, 
as also no doubt in age. He is not mentioned in the Acts,” 
and our materials for his biography must be drawn entirely 
from the notices of him in the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, the Epistle to the Galatians, and the Epistle to Titus 
himself, combined with the Second Epistle to Timothy. 'Tak- 
ing the passages in the Epistles in the chronological order of 
the events referred to, we turn first to Gal. ii.1, 3. We con- 
ceive the journey mentioned here to be identical with that 
recorded in Acts xv., in which Paul and Barnabas went from 
Antioch to Jerusalem to the conference which was to decide 
the question of the necessity of circumcision to the Gentiles. 
Here we see Titus in close association with Paul’and Barna- 


bas at Antioch.’ He goes with them to Jerusalem. He is 
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in fact one of the rivee addor of Acts xv. 2, who were deputed 
to accompany them from Antioch. His circumcision was 
either not insisted on at Jerusalem, or, if demanded, was 
firmly resisted. He is very emphatically spoken of as a Gen- 
tile, by which is most probably meant that both his parents 
were Gentiles. Here is a double contrast with Timothy, who 
was circumcised by St. Paul’s own directions, and one of 
whose parents was Jewish.**’ Titus would seem, on the oc- 
casion of the council, to have been specially a representative 
of the Church of the uncircumcision. 

It is to our purpose to remark that, in the passage cited 
above, Titus is so mentioned as apparently to imply that he 
had become personally known to the Galatian Christians. 
This again, we combine with two other circumstances, namely, 
that the Epistle to the Galatians and the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians were probably written within a few months 
of each other, and both during the same journey. From the 
latter of these two Epistles we obtain fuller notices of Titus 
in connection with St. Paul. 

After leaving Galatia,’** and spending a long time at Ephe 
sus,'’? the Apostle proceeded to Macedonia by way of Troas. 
Here he expected to meet Titus,”° who had been sent on a 
mission to Corinth.' In this hope he was disappointed, but in 
Macedonia Titus joined him.” Here we begin to see not 
only the above-mentioned fact of the mission of this disciple 
to Corinth, and the strong personal affection which subsisted 
between him and St. Paul, but also some part of the purport 
of the mission itself, which has been fully explained in the 
history.” But if we proceed further, we discern another 
part of the mission with which he was entrusted. This had 
reference to the collection, at that time in progress, for the 
poor Christians of Judea. Thus we are prepared for what 
the Apostle now proceeds to do after his encouraging conver- 
sations with Titus regarding the Corinthian Church. He 
sends him back from Macedonia to Corinth, in company with 
two other trustworthy Christians, Trophimus and Tychicus 
(or, as some think, Luke), bearing the Second Epistle, and with 
an earnest request that he would see to the completion of the 
collection, which he had zealously promoted on his late visit.* 

All that has preceded is drawn from direct statements in 
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the Epistles; but by indirect though fair inference we can ar- 
rive at something further, which gives coherence to the rest, 
with additional elucidations of the close ‘connection of Titus 
with St. Paul and the Corinthian Church. It has generally 
been considered doubtful who the I rethren were ** that took 
the First Epistle to Corinth; but there can be little doubt 
that the messengers who took that first letter were Titus and 
his companion, whoever that might be, who is mentioned 
with him in the second letter. 

A considerable interval now elapses before we come upon 
the next notices of this disciple. St. Paul’s first imprison- 
ment is concluded, and his last trial is impending. In the in- 
terval between the two, he and Titus were together in 
Crete.’ We see Titus remaining in the island when St. 
Paul left it, and receiving there a letter written to him by the 
Apostle. From this letter we gather the following biograph- 
ical details:—-In the first place we learn that he was orig- 
inally converted through St. Paul’s instrumentality. Next 
we learn the various particulars of the responsible duties 
which he had to discharge in Crete. He is to complete what 
St. Paul had been obliged to leave unfinished, and he is to or- 
ganize the Church throughout the island by appointing pres- 
byters in every city. Instructions are given as to the suita- 
ble character of such presbyters, and we learn further that we 
have here the repetition of instructions previously furnished 
by word of mouth. Next he is to control and bridle the rest- 
less and mischievous Judaizers, and he is to be peremptory in 
so doing. Injunctions in the same spirit are reiterated.?” 
He is to urge the duties of a decorous and Christian life upon 
the women,”* some of whom possibly had something of an 
official character. He is to be watchful over his own con- 
duct; he is to impress upon the slaves the peculiar duties of 
their position; he is to check all social and political turbu- 
lence and also all wild theological speculations and to exer- 
cise discipline on the heretical.” When we consider all these 
particulars of his duties, we see not only the confidence re- 
posed in him by the Apostle, but the need there was of de- 
termination and strength of purpose, and therefore the prob- 
ability that this was his character ; and all this is enhanced if 
we bear in mind his isolated and unsupported position in 
Crete, and the lawless and immoral character of the Cretans 
themselves, as testified by their own writers.” 
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The notices which remain are more strictly personal. Titus is 
to look for the arrival in Crete of Artemas and Tychicus,*" and 
then he is to hasten to join St. Paul at Nicopolis, where the 
Apostle is proposing to pass the winter. Zenas and Apollos 
are in Crete, or expected there; for Titus is to send them on 
their journey and supply them with whatever they need for 
it.” It is observable that Titus and Apollos are brought 

‘into juxtaposition here, as they were before in the discussion 
of the mission from Ephesus to Corinth. 

We may observe here that there would be great difficulty 
in inserting the visits to Crete and Nicopolis in any of the 
journeys recorded in the Acts, to say nothing of the other ob- 
jections to giving the Epistle any date anterior to the voyage 
to Rome. On the other hand, there is no- difficulty in arrang- 
ing these circumstances, if we suppose St. Paul to have tray- 
eled and written after being liberated from Rome, while thus 
we gain the further advantage of an explanation of what Pa- 
ley has well called the affinity of this Epistle and the first to 
Timothy. Whether Titus did join the Apostle at Nicopolis 
we can not tell. But we naturally connect the mention of 
this place with what St. Paul wrote at no great interval of 
time afterward, in the last of the Pastoral Epistles ;**. for 
Dalmatia lay to the north of Nicopolis, at no great distance 
from it. From the form of the whole sentence, it seems 
probable that this disciple had been with St. Paul in Rome 
during his final imprisonment: but this can not be asserted 
confidently. The touching words of the Apostle in this pas- 
sage might seem to imply some reproach, and we might draw 
from them the conclusion that Titus became a second Demas: 
but on the whole this seems a harsh and unnecessary judgment. 

Whatever else remains is legendary, though it may contain 
‘elements of truth. Titus is connected by tradition with Dal- 
matia, and he is said to have been an object of much reverence 
in that region. This, however, may simply be a result of the 
passage quoted immediately above: and it is observable that 
of all the churches in modern Dalmatia not one is dedicated 
to him. The traditional connection of Titus with Crete is 
much more specific and constant, though here again we can 
not be certain of the facts. He is said to have been perma- 
nent bishop in the island, and to have died there at an ad- 
vanced age. The modern capital, Candia, appears to claim 
the honor of being his burial-place. In the apocryphal frag- 
ment, De Vitd et Actis Titi, by the lawyer Zenas, Titus is 
ealled Bishop of Gortyna: and on the old site of Gortyna is 
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a ruined church, of ancient and solid masonry, which bears 
the name of St. Titus, and where service is occasionally cele- 
brated by priests from the neighboring hamlet of Metropolis. 
The cathedral of Megalo-Castron, in the north of the island, 
is also dedicated to this saint. Lastly, the name of Titus was 
the watch-word of the Cretans when they were invaded by the 
Venetians: and the Venetians themselves, after their conquest 
of the island, adopted him to some of the honors of a patron ~ 
saint. 

Of Timoruevs,”™ or, as his name is expressed in the famil- 
iar English abbreviation, Timoruy, we have had occasion to 
speak more fully in narrating the life of the Apostle Paul. 
He was born at Lystra, in Lycaonia, the son of one of those 
mixed marriages between a Gentile father and a Jewish moth- 
er, which, though condemned by stricter Jewish opinion, and 
placing their offspring on all but the lowest step in the Jew- 
ish scale of precedence, were yet not uncommon in the later 
periods of Jewish history. The children of such marriages 
were known as Mamzcrim (bastards), and stood just above 
the Nethinim. But the reverence of the Jews for their re- 
ligion came in to redeem the disgrace: a bastard who was a 
wise student of the Law was, in theory, above an ignorant 
high-priest: and so the knowledge of the Scriptures, which 
Timothy owed to the care of his grandmother Lois and his 
mother Eunice, may have helped to overcome the natural 
prejudice of his bigoted Jewish neighbors. Of the fruit of 
that pious education ;—how it prepared Timothy to receive, 
while still a boy, the Gospel brought by Paul to his native’ 
city; and how, after gaining honor among the brethren at 
Lystra, Iconium, and even Antioch, he was chosen by Paul, 
on his second visit to Lycaonia, to share that fellowship of 
labor and of love which only ceased with the Apostle’s 
death ;—of his circumcision and ordination ;—and of his part 
in Paul’s work, till he was called to comfort his last hours 
and to witness his martyrdom at Rome ;—we have spoken in 
former chapters. Their companionship begins with the sec- 
ond missionary journey, when Timothy may be regarded as 
supplying the void caused by the difference with Barnabas. 
If Barnabas had been to Paul as. the brother and friend ot 
early days, he had now found one whom he could claim as his 
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own true son by a spiritual parentage.”* That Timothy had 
now (A.p. 49 or 53) only just reached manhood, is evident 
from St. Paul’s addressing him, in the First Epistle, as still 
young. Following Paul'through Asia Minor into Europe, he 
came to Philippi; and though his tender youth was spared 
the sufferings of Paul and Silas, the Apostle calls the Philip- 
pians to witness how zealously he shared their work :—“ Ye 
know the proof of him, that as a son with his father, he 
hath served with me in the Gospel.””*» His name does not 
appear in the account of St. Paul’s work at Thessalonica, 
and it is possible that he remained some time at Philippi, 
and then acted as the messenger by whom the members of 
that Church sent what they were able to give for the Apos- 
tle’s wants.”° He. appears, however, at Bercea, and remains 
there when Paul and Silas are obliged to leave,*” going on 
afterward to join his master at Athens.”* From Athens he 
is sent back to Thessalonica, as having special gifts for com- 
forting and teaching. He returns from Thessalonica, not to 
Athens but to Corinth, and his name appears united with St. 
Paul’s in the opening words of both the letters written from 
that city to the Thessalonians.”” Here also he was apparent- 
ly active as an Evangelist,”° and on him, probably, with some 
exceptions, devolved the duty of baptizing the new converts. 
Of the next five years of his life we have no record, and we 
can infer nothing beyond a continuance of his active*service 
as §t. Paul’s companion. When we next meet with him, it 
is as being sent on in advance; when the Apostle was con- 
templating the long journey which was to include Macedonia, 
Achaia, Jerusalem and Rome.’ He was sent to “ bring the 
churches into remembrance of the ways” of the Apostle.” 
We trace in the words of the “father” an anxious desire to 
guard the son from the perils which, to his eager but sensi- 
tive temperament, would be most trying.” His route would 
take him through the churches which he had been instru- 
mental in founding, and this would give him. scope for exer- 
cising the gifts which were afterward to be displayed in a 
still more responsible office. It is probable, from the pas- 
sages already referred to, that, after accomplishing the special 
work assigned to him, he returned by the same route and 
met St. Paul according to a previous arrangement,”* and was 
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thus with him when the Second Epistle was written to the 
Church of Corinth.”* He returns with the Apostie to that 
city, and joins in messages of greeting to the disciples whom 
he had known personally at Corinth, and who had since found 
their way to Rome.””’ He forms one of the company of 
friends who go with St. Paul to Philippi and then sail by 
themselves, waiting for his arrival by a different ship.” 
Whether he continued his journey to Jerusalem, and what 
became of him during St. Paul’s two years’ imprisonment and 
voyage, are points on which we must remain uncertain. He 
must have joined Paul, however, apparently soon after his ar- 
rival in Rome, and was with him when the Epistles to the 
Philippians, to the Colossians, and to Philemon were written.*”” 

From the two Epistles addressed to him, we are able to 
put together a few notices as to his later life. It follows 
from 1 Tim. i. 3 that he and his master, after the release of 
the latter from his imprisonment, revisited the proconsular 
- Asia, that the Apostle then continued his journey to Mace- 
donia, while the disciple remained at Ephesus. We have al- 
ready had occasion to describe his work there as portrayed 
in St. Paul’s First Epistle to him. In the Second Epistle the 
Apostle’s deep personal feeling utters itself yet more fully. 
The friendship of fifteen years was drawing to a close, and all 
memories connected with it throng upon the mind of the old 
man, now ready to be offered, the blameless youth,” the holy 
household, the solemn ordination, the tears at parting.” .The 
last recorded words of the Apostle express the earnest hope, 
repeated yet more earnestly, that he might see him once 
again.**? Timotheus is to come before winter, to bring with 
him the cloak for which in that winter there would be need.?* 
Of the spirit in which this urgent invitation was sent we 
have already spoken. We may hazard the conjecture that 
Timothy reached Paul in time, and that the last hours of the 
teacher were soothed by the presence of the disciple whom he 
loved so truly. He continues, according to the old traditions, 
to act as bishop of Ephesus,” and dies a martyr’s death un- 
der Domitian or Nerva.** The great Festival of Artemis led 
him to protest against the license and frenzy which ac- 
companied it. The mob were roused to fury, and put him to 
death with clubs. 
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APPENDIX I. 


THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


§ 1. The New Testament the standard of the Christian faith—tIts relation to the Old Tes. 
tament. § 2. Language of the New Testament, Greek—Reason of this. , § 3. History 
of the Canon ef the New Testament.- § 4. Contents and arrangement of the New Tes- 
tament. §5. The Pouwr. Gospels—Martrniw. $6. Mark. § 7. Lugs. §8. Joun. 
$9. The Acts or Tur ArostiEs. . § 10. The Fourteen Epistles of St, Paul—their or- 
der—Romans: i. and ii. Corrnrmtans: GALATIANS: Eprnrstans: Puiirrrans: Co- 
LOSSIANS: i. and ii. TurssaLonrAns: i. and ii. Timotuy: Tirus: Pumemon: Er3rin 
TO THE Hrsxnws. § 11. The Catholic Hpistlese—James. § 12. i. and ii. Perer. § 13. 
Joun, Epistles i. ii, iii, § 14. Mpistle of Jupe. § 15. ReveLatTIoN or Sr. JouNn THE 
Divine. 


§ 1. Tre very title of the New Testament, or rather the New Covenant, 
indicates its relation to the Old. The principle of that relation is express- 
ed in our Lord’s own words: ‘Think not that I am come to destroy the 
Law and the Prophets: I am not come to destroy but to fulfill.” And as, at 
every stage of his earthly course, to the very time of his ascension, he ap- 
pealed to the written standards of Jewish faith, from which also his Apostles 
argued, in all their preachings, that he was the Christ; so they, in their 
turn, provided a permanent written standard of: Christian truth. Their 
own Witness is most emphatic to this their, purpose, and to the aid of the 
Holy Spirit in its accomplishment. | St. Luke’s preface to his Gospel, which 
he writes to Theophilus, “‘ that he might know the certainty of those things 
in which he was instructed:”* St. John’s declaration, ‘‘' These things are 
written in this book, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing ye might: have life through his name,” ? followed 
by the attestation, ‘‘ This is the disciple that testifieth of these things and 
wrote these things, and we know that his testimony is true:”? St. Paul’s 
frequent allusions to the authority of his Epistles: St. Peter’s testimony, 
placing those Epistles on a level with the other Scriptures: these, to say 
nothing of innumerable allusions to the Scriptures as the standard of faith, 
are alone sufficient proofs of the principle, that the Christian Covenant, 
like the’ Jewish, was to be embodied in a Book, a collection of writings in 
which, as of old, ‘‘ Holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

§ 2. That universal character, in which the Christian Covenant differs 
from the Jewish, is seen in the very /anguage in which each is expressed. 
The Hebrew was the peculiar dialect of the chosen race, to whom the an- 
cient oracles were committed as a deposit: the G'reek became, by the con- 
quests of Alexander, the universal language of the civilized world. And as 
that world was reduced to one Empire, in which Judea herself was the last 
province incorporated, that so the preachers of the Gospel might have free 
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course, so did a universal language give them a free audience ; and the books 
which they wrote in Greek could be read from the Atlantic and Atlas to 
the Euphrates and'Caucasus. Even if two books of the New Testament— 
the Gospel of Matthew and the Epistle to the Hebrews—were originally 
written for Jews in their own language, they form not even an exception to 
the statement; for the advocates of their Hebrew origin admit an equally, 
or almost equally, original Greek version. 

But the Greek of the New Testament is a peculiar form of the Hellenic 
tongue, and requires distinct study. One of the most fruitful sources of 
error in the interpretation of the New Testament is the attempt to read it 
by the sole light of classical Greek.* 

§ 3. The New Testament, like the Old, is not merely a collection of 
books, each preferring an independent claim to diyine authority. As A 
Boox, one united whole, it claims to be the CAnon, or rule, of ‘Christian 
faith. The complete Canon of the New Testament, as commonly received 
at present, was ratified at the third Council of Carthage (4.p. 397), and 
from that time it was accepted throughout the Latin Church, though occa- 
sional doubts as to the Epistle to the Hebrews still remained. 

§ 4. The New Testament consists of 27 books, which may be thus classi- 
fied : 

. The Five Historicat Booxs; namely, the Four Gospels, and 
- the ae of the Apostles. 

Il. The Fourtrrn Episties or Sr. Paur ; namely, Ten addressed 
to cight Churches, and Four to three indiv iduals—Philemon, Timothy, 
and Titus. 

WI. The Seven Catnoric or Generar Epistxes ; fie Second and 
Third of John, though addressed to individuals, boing placed as ap- 
pendices to the First. 

IV. The Revevation or Sr. Joun, though in the form of an 

' Epistle to the Seven Churches of Asia, is rightly placed in a class by 

itself, as the one great prophetical book of the New Testament. 

The order of the Books varies in ancient MSS. In all, the Gospels and 
Acts stand first, and the Revelation last; but in the most ancient texts the 
General [jpistles precede the Pauline, and in some the Epistle to the He- 
brews stands between the Galatians and Ephesians. 

Much that might have been said of the several books has been antici- 
pated in the History. What remains to be added relates chiefly to their gen- 
uineness and other points of criticism. 


I, THE FIVE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


§ 5. The Four Gospels have already been treated of as a whole, espe- 
cially in connection with the theories devised to account for their relations 
to one another.® Some things have to be added about them as. separate 
Books. 

Gosprt or St. Mattuew.—(1.) Language in which it was written.—This 
Gospel was written by the Apostle, according to the testimony of all antiq- 
uity; but there has been much discussion as to the language in which 
it was originally composed. It must, however, be observed that every early 
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writer who mentions that St. Matthew wrote a-Gospel at ad/ says that he 
wrote in Hebrew (that is in the Syro-Chaldaic) and in Palestine in the 
first century. Moreover every early writer that has come down to us uses 
the Greek of St. Matthew, and this with the definite recognition that it isa 
translation; hence we may be sure that the Greek copy belongs to the 
Apostolic age, having been thus authoritatively used from and up to that 
time. Thus the question is not the authority of the Greek translation, 
which comes from the time when the Churches enjoyed Apostolic guidance, 
but whether there was a Hebrew original from which it had been trans- 
lated. he witnesses to the Hebrew original were men sufficiently compe- 
tent to attest so simple a fact, especially seeing that they are relied on for 
what is far more important—that St. Matthew wrote a Gospel at all. 

(2.) Citations from Old Testament.—A characteristic of this Gospel is its 
eonstant citations from the Old Testament. The number of passages in the 
Gospel which refer to it are about 65. In St. Luke they are 43. But in 
St. Matthew there are 43 verbal citations of the Old Testament; the number 
of these direct appeals to its authority in St. Luke is only about 19. This 
fact is very significant of the character and original purpose of the two nar- 
ratives.° 

(3.) Genuineness of the First Two Chapters.—The genuineness of the 
first two chapters of the Gospel has been questioned ; but it is established 
on satisfactory grounds. (ji.) All the Oid MSS. and Versions contain these 
chapters; and they arequoted by the Fathers of the second and third centu- 
ries. Celsus also knew ch. ii. (ii.) Their contents would naturally form part of 
a Gospel intended primarily for the Jews. (iii.) The commencement of ch. 
iii. is dependent on ii. 28; and in iv. 13 there is a reference to ii. 23. (iv.) 
In construction’ and expressions they are similar to the rest of the Gospel. 

(4.) Time and place at which the Gospel was written.—The time when the 
Gospel was written is uncertain; but the testimony of old writers that 
Matthew's Gospel is the earliest must be taken into account ;" this would 
bring it before a.p. 58-60, the supposed date of St. Luke. The most prob- 
able supposition is that it was written between 50 and 60; the exact year 
can not even be guessed at. There is, however, not much doubt that the 
Gospel was written in Palestine. 

(5.) Purpose of the Gospel.—The Gospel itself tells us by plain internal 
evidence that it was written for Jewish converts, to show them in Jesus of 
Nazareth the Messiah of the Old Testament whom they expected. Jewish 
converts over all the world seem to have been intended, and not merely 
Jews in Palestine.* Jesus is the Messiah of the Old Testament, recogniza- 
ble by Jews from his acts as such.” Knowledge of Jewish customs and of 
the country is presupposed in the readers.” Jerusalem is the holy city. 
Jesus is the son of David, of the seed of Abraham ;” is to be born of a vir- 
gin in David's place, Bethlehem;” must flee into Egypt and be recalled 
thence; must have a forerunner, John the Baptist; was to labor in the 
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outcast Galilee that sat in darkness;” his healing was a promised mark 
of his office ;° and so was his mode of teaching in parables ;’’ he enter- 
ed the holy city as Messiah ;"° was rejected by the people, in fulfillment. of 
a prophecy,” and deserted by his disciples in the same way.” The Gospel 
is pervaded by one principle, the fulfillment of the Law and of the Messi- 
anic prophecies in the person of Jesus. This at once sets it in opposition 
to the Judaism of the time ; for it rebuked the Pharisaic interpretations of 
the Law,” and proclaimed Jesus as the Son of God and the Saviour of 
the world through his blood—ideas which were strange to the cramped and 
limited Judaism of the Christian era. : 

(6.) Contents .of the Gospel.—There are traces in this Gospel of an ocea- 
sional superseding of the chronological order. . Its principal divisions are—- 
I. The introduction to the Ministry of Christ, i.-iv. II. The laying down 
of the new Law for the Church in the Sermon on the Mount, y.-vii. III. 
Eyents in historical order, showing him as the worker of Miracles, viii. and 
ix. IV. The appointment of Apostles to preach the Kingdom, x. V.The 
doubts. and oppositions excited by his activity in diyers minds—in John’s 
disciples, in sundry cities, in the Pharisees, xi. and xii. VI. A series of 
parables on the nature of the Kingdom, xiii. VII. Similar to V. The 
effects of his ministry on his countrymen, on Herod, the people of Gennes- 
aret, Scribes and Pharisees, and on multitudes, whom he feeds, xiii. 
53-xvi. 12. VIII. Revelation to his diseiples of his sufferings. His in- 
structions to them thereupon, xvi. 13-xvilil. 35. IX. Eyents of a jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, xix..xx. XX. Entrance into Jerusalem and resistance 
to him there, and deuunciation of the Pharisees, xxi.-xxiii. XI. Last 
discourses ; Jesus as Lord and Judge of Jerusalem, and also of the world, 
Xxiy., xxy. XII. Passion and Resurrection, xxvi.-xxviii. - 

§ 6. Tur Gosren or St. Marx.—The characteristics of this Gospel, 
the shortest of the four inspired records, will appear from the discussion of 
the various questions that have been raised about it. 

(1.) Sources of this Gospel.—The tradition that it gives the teaching of 
Peter rather than of the rest of the Apostles, has been already alluded to.” 
John the Presbyter is spoken of by Papias as the interpreter of Peter. — Ire- 
nus calls Mark ‘‘interpres et sectator Petri,” and cites the opening and 
the concluding words of the Gospel as we now possess them.” . Eusebius 
says, on the authority of Clement of Alexandria, that the hearers of Peter 
at Rome desired Mark, the follower of Peter, to leave with them a record 
of his teaching; upon which Mark wrote his Gospel, which the Apostle 
afterward sanctioned with his authority, and directed that it should be read 
in the Churches. Tertullian speaks of the Gospel of Mark as being con- 
nected with Peter, and so haying Apostolic authority. Ifthe evidence of 
the Apostle’s connection with this Gospel rested wholly on these passages, 
it would not be sufficient, since the witnesses, though many in number, are 
not all independent of each other.. But there are-peculiarities in the Gos- 
pel which are best explained by the supposition that Peter in some way 
superintended its composition.: While there is hardly any part of its narra- 
tive that is not common to it and some other Gospel, in the manner of the 
narrative there is often a marked character, which puts aside at once the 
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supposition that we have here a mere epitome of Matthew and Luke. The 
picture of the same events is far more vivid; touches are introduced such 
as could only be noted by a vigilant eye-witness, and such as make us al- 
most eye-witnesses of the Redeemer’s doings. ‘To this must be added that 
while Mark goes over the same ground for the most part as the other Evan- 
gelists, and especially Matthew, there are many facts thrown in which 
prove that we are listening to an independent witness. Thus the humble 
origin of Peter is made known through him,** and his connection with Ca- 
pernaum ;” he tells us that Levi was ‘the son of Alphzeus,” * that Peter 
was the name given by our Lord to Simon,” and Boanerges a surname 
added by him to the names of two others ;* he assumes the existence of an- 
other body of disciples wider than the Twelve: we owe to him the name 
of Jairus,® the word ‘‘ carpenter” applied to our Lord, the nation of the 
‘+ SyrosPheenician” woman ;* he substitutes Dalmanutha for the ‘‘ Mag- 
dala” of Matthew ;* he names Bartimzus;“* he alone mentions that our 
Lord would not suffer any man to carry any vessel through the Temple ;* 
and that Simon of Cyrene was the father of Alexander and Rufus.** All 
these are tokens of an independent writer, different from Matthew and 
Luke, and in the absence of other traditions it is natural to look to Peter. 
One might hope that much light would be thrown on this question from 
the way in which Peter is mentioned in the Gospel; but the evidence is 
not so clear as might have been expected. 

(2.) This Gospel was written primarily for Gentiles.—The Evangelist 
scarcely refers to the Old Testament in his own person. The word Law 
does not once occur. ‘The genealogy of our Lord is not set forth. Other 
matters interesting chiefly to the Jews are likewise omitted; such as the 
references to the Old Testament and Law in Matt. xii. 5-7, the reflections 
on the request of the Scribes and Pharisees for a sign, Matt. xil. 38-45 ; the 
parable of the king’s son, Matt. xxii. 1-14; and the awful denunciation of 
the Scribes and Pharisees in Matt. xxiii. explanations are given in some 
places, which Jews could not require: thus, Jordan is a ‘‘river;”*’ the 
Pharisees, ete. ‘‘ used to fast,” * and other customs of theirs are described ;* 
‘‘the time of figs was not yet,” 7. @., at the season of the Passover ;*° the 
Sadducees’ worst tenet is mentioned ; “7 the Mount of Olives is ‘‘ over against 
the Temple ;” “ at the Passover men eat ‘‘ unleavened bread,” * and expla- 
nations are given which Jews would not need.** From the general testi- 
mony of these and other places, whatever may be objected to an inference 
from one or other among them, there is little doubt but that the Gospel 
was meant for use in the first instance among Gentiles. 

(3.) Time when the Gospel was written.—It will be understood, from what 
has been said, that nothing positive can be asserted as to the time when 
this Gospel was written. The traditions are contradictory. Irenseus says 
that it was written after the death of the Apostle Peter; but in other pas- 

' sages it is supposed to be written during Peter's life-time. In the Bible there 
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is nothing to decide the question. It is not likely that it dates before the 
reference to Mark in the Epistle to the Colossians,*® where he is only intro- 
duced as a relative of Barnabas, as if this were his greatest distinction ; and 
this Epistle was written about a.p: 62. On the other hand it was written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem.** Probably, therefore, it was written 
between A.p. 63 and 70. 

(4.) Place where the Gospel was written.—The place is as uncertain as 
the time. Clement, Eusebius, Jerome and Epiphanius pronounce for 
Rome, and many moderns take the same view. Chrysostom thinks Alex- 
andria ; but this is not.confirmed by other testimony. 

(5.) Genuineness of the Gospel.—All ancient testimony makes Mark the 
. author of acertain Gospel, and that this is the Gospel which has come down 
to us there is not the least historical ground for doubting. . Owing to the 
very few sections peculiar to Mark, evidence from patristic quotation is 
somewhat difficult to produce. Justin Martyr, however, quotes ch. ix. 44, 
46, 48, xii. 30, and iii. 17, and Ivenzus cites both the opening and clos- 
ing words :*’—an important testimony in any case, but doubly so from the 
doubt that has been cast on the closing verses.** The passage is rejected 
by the majority of modern critics, on the testimony of MSS. and of old 
writers, and on the internal evidence of the diction. Though it is probable 
that this section is from a different hand, and was annexed to the Gospel 
soon after the time of the Apostles, it must be remembered that it is found 
in three of the four great uncial MSS. (A. C. D.), besides being quoted 
without any question by Ireneus. | With the exception of these few verses, 
the genuineness of the Gospel is placed above the reach of reasonable 
doubt. 

(6.) Style and Diction.—The purpose of the Evangelist seems to be to 
place before us a vivid picture of the earthly acts of Jesus. The style is 
peculiarly suitable to this. He uses the present tense instead of the nar- 
rative aorist, almost in every chapter. ‘The word <vJéac, ‘‘ straightway,” 
is used by St. Mark forty-one times. The first person is preferred to the 
third.” Precise and minute details as to persons, places and numbers, 
abound in the narrative. All these tend to give force and vividness to the 
picture of the human life of our Lord. On the other side, the facts are not 
very exactly arranged ; they are often connected by nothing more definite 
than kai and md/Aw. Its conciseness sometimes makes this Gospel more ob- 
scure than the others.” 

(7.) Contents of the Gospel. —Though this Gospel has little historical 
matter which is not shared with some other, it would be a great error to 
suppose that the voice of Mark could have been silenced without injury to 
the divine harmony. The minute painting of the scenes in which the Lord 
took part, the fresh and lively mode of the narration, the very absence of 
the precious discourses of Jesus, which, interposed between his deeds, would 
have delayed the action, all give to this Gospel a character of its own. It 
is the history of the war of Jesus against sin and eyil in the world during 
the time that he dwelt asa man among men. Its motto might well be, as 
Lange observes, those words of Peter: ‘‘ How God anointed Jesus of Naz- 
areth with the Holy Ghost and with power; who went about doing good, 
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and healing all that were oppressed of the devil; for God was with him.’’*! 
It develops a series of acts in this conflict, broken by times of rest and re- 
freshing, in the wilderness or on the mountain. . It records the exploits 
of the Son of God in the war against Satan, and the retirement in which, 
after each, he returned to commune with his Father, and bring back fresh 
strength for new encounters. ‘Thus the passage from ii. 1 to iii. 6 describes 
his first conflict with the Pharisees, and it ends in a conspiracy of Pharisees 
and Herodians for his destruction, before which he retires to the sea.*?. The 
passage from iii. 13 to vi. 6 contains the account of his conflict with the 
unbelief of his own countrymen, ending with those remarkable words, ‘‘ And 
he could there do no mighty work, save that he laid his hands upon a few 
sick folk and healed them:” then constrained (so to speak) in his working 
by their resistance, he retired for that time from the struggle, and ‘‘ went 
round about the villages teaching.” ° 

The principal divisions in the Gospel are these:—1. John the Baptist 
and Jesus.** 2. Acts of Jesus in Galilee.” 8. Teaching in Pera, where 
the spirit of the new kingdom of the Gospel is brought out. 4. Teaching, 
trials, and sufferings in Jerusalem. Jesus revealing himself as Founder of 
the new kingdom.*’ 5. Resurrection.” 

§ 7. Tie Gosrer or Sr. Luxe.—(1.) Origin of the Gospel.—The pref- 
ace, contained in the first four verses of the Gospel, describes the object of 
its writer :—‘‘ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth in order 
a declaration of those things which are most surely believed among us, even 
as they delivered them unto us, which from the beginning were eye-wit- 
nesses and ministers of the word; it seemed good to me also, having had 
perfect understanding of all things from the very first, to write unto. thee in 
order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the certainty of 
those things wherein thou hast been instructed.” Were are several facts to 
be observed. ‘There were many narratives of the life of our Lord current 
at the early time when Luke wrote his Gospel. The word “‘many” can 
not apply to Matthew and Mark, because it must at any rate:include more 
than two, and because it is implied that former laborers leave something 
still to do, and that the writer will. supersede or supplement them either in 
whole or in part. The ground of fitness for the task St. Luke places in his 
having carefully followed out the whole course of events from the beginning. 
Ile does not elaim the character of an eye-witness from the first; but 
possibly: he may have been a witness of some part of our Lord’s doings. 

The ancient opinion, that Luke wrote his Gospel under the influence of 
Paul, rests on the authority of Irenxus, Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius. 
‘The two first assert that we have in Luke the Gospel preached by Paul ;* 
‘Origen calls it ‘‘ the Gospel quoted by Paul,” alluding to Rom. ii. 16 ;°° and 
Eusebius refers Paul’s words, ‘‘ according to my Gospel,” to that of Luke,” 
in which Jerome concurs.” ‘The language of the preface is against the 
notion of any exclusive influence of St.Paul. The Evangelist, a man on 
whom the Spirit of God was, made the history of the Saviour’s life the sub- 
ject of research, and with materials so obtained he wrote, under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit that was upon him, the history now before us. The four 
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verses. could not have been put at the head of a history composed under the 
exclusive guidance of Paul or of any one Apostle, and as little could they 
have introduced a Gospel simply ‘communicated by another. Yet if we 
compare St. Paul’s account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper™ with 
that in St. Luke’s Gospel, none will think that the verbal similarity could 
be accidental. A less obvious parallel between 1 Cor. xy. 3and Luke xxiv. 
26, 27, more of thought than of expression, tends the same way. The truth 
seems to be that St. Luke, seeking information from every quarter, sought 
it especially from the preaching of his beloved master, St. Paul; and the 
Apostle in his turn employed the knowledge acquired from other sourees by 
his disciple. Thus the preaching of the Apostle, founded on the same body 
of facts, and the same arrangement of them, as the rest of the Apostles used, 
became assimilated especially to that which St. Luke set forth inhis narrative. 

(2.) Date of the Gospel, and place where it was written.—It is known 
that this Gospel was in use before the year 120: From internal evidence 
the date can be more nearly fixed. From Acts i. 1, it is clear that it was 
written before the Acts of the Apostles. ‘The latest time actually mention- 
ed in the Acts is the term of two years during which Paul dwelt at Rome 
‘in his own hired house, and received all that came in unto him.” The 
writer, who hes tracked the footsteps of Paul hitherto with such exactness, 
leaves him here abruptly, without making known the result of his appeal to 
Cesar, or the works in which he engaged afterward. No other motive for 
this silence ean be suggested than that the writer, at the time when he pub- 
lished the Aets, had no more to tell; and in that case the book of the Acts 
was completed about the end of the second year of St. Paul’s imprisonment, 
that is, about a.p. 63. Tow much earlier the Gospel, described as ‘‘ the 
former treatise,” °’ may have been written is uncertain ; but the words imply 
some considerable interval between the two productions. — The opinion thus 
becomes very probable, that it was written at Cxsarea during St. Panl’s im- 
prisonment there, a.p. 58-60. .The Gospel of St. Matthew was probably 
written about the same time ; and neither Evangelist appears to have used 
the other, although both made use of that form of oral teaching which the 
Apostles had gradually come to employ. 

(3.) Purposes for which the Gospel was written.—The Evangelist professes 
to write that Theophilus ‘‘ might know the certainty of those things wherein 
he had been instructed.” °° Who was this Theophilus ? Some have supposed 
that it is a significant name, applicable not to one man, but to any amans 
Dei; but the addition of kparieroc, 2 term of honor which would be used 
toward a man of station, or sometimes toward a personal friend, seems 
against this. He was, then, an existing person. Some indications are 
given in the Gospel about him. . He was not an inhabitant of Palestine, for 
the Evangelist minutely describes the position of places which to such a one 
would be well known. It is so with Capernaum,” Nazareth,’® Arimathea,” 
the conntry of the Gadarenes,’* the distance of Mount Olivet and Emmaus 
from Jerusalem.”* By the same test he probably was not a Macedonian, ™ 
nor an Athenian,” nor a Cretan.”* ‘But that he was a native of Italy, and 
perhaps an. inhabitant of Rome, is probable from similar data. In tracing 
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St. Paul’s journey to Rome, places which an Italian might be supposed not 
to know are described minutely ;"7 but when he comes to Sicily and Italy 
this is neglected. Syracuse and Rhegium, even the more obscure Puteoli, 
and Appii Forum and the Three Taverns, are mentioned as to one like- 
ly to know them. All that emerges from this argument is, that the 
person for whom Luke wrote in the first instance was a Gentile read- 
er. There are other marks of the Gospel being intended for Gentile 
rather than Jewish converts. The genealogy of Jesus is traced to Adam, 
not from Abraham; so as to connect him with the whole human race, and 
not merely with the Jews. Luke describes the rrission of the Seventy, which 
number has been usually supposed to be typical of all nations ; as twelve, the 
number of the Apostles, represents the Jews and their twelve tribes. As 
each Gospel has, within certain limits, its own character and mode of treat- 
ment, we shall recognize with Olshausen that ‘‘ St. Luke has the peculiar 
power of exhibiting, with great clearness of conception and truth (especially 
in the long account of Christ’s journey, from ix. 51 to xviii. 34), not so 
much the discourses of Jesus as his conversations, with all the incidents 
that gave rise to them, with the remarks of those who were present, and 
with the final results.” 

(4.) Lntegrity ofthe Gospel—the first two Ciapters.—A special question has 
been raised about the first two chapters. The chief objection against them 
is founded on the garbled opening of Marcion’s Gospel, who omits the first 
two chapters, and connects iii. 1 immediately with iv. 31. But any ob- 
jection founded on this would apply to the third chapter as well; and the 
history of our Lord’s childhood seems to have been known toand quoted by 
Justin Martyr™ about the time of Marcion. There is therefore no real 
ground for distinguishing between the first two chapters and the rest; and 
the arguments for the genuineness of St. Luke’s Gospel apply to the whole 
inspired narrative as we now possess it. 

(5) Contents of the Gospel.—This Gospel contains—1. A preface; i. 1-4. 
2. An account of the time preceding the ministry of Jesus; 4. 5-11. 52, 
3. Several accounts of discourses and acts of our Lord, common to Luke. 
Matthew, and Mark, related for the most part in their order, and belonging 
to Capernaum and the neighborhood; iii. 1-ix.50. 4. A collection of 
similar accounts, referring to a certain journey to Jerusalem, most of them 
peculiar to Luke; ix. 51-xviii. 14.. 5. An account of the sufferings, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus, common to Luke with the other Ivangelists, ex- 
cept as to some of the accounts of what took place after the resurrection ; 
xxviii. 15 to the end. 

§ 8. Tue Gosrer or St. Joux.—(1.) Authority.—No doubt has been 
entertained at any time in the Church, either of the canonical authority of 
this Gospel, or of its being written by St. John the Apostle. No other book 
of the New Testament is authenticated by testimony of so early a date as 
that of the disciples which is embodied in the Gospel itself.7° Among 
the Apostolic Fathers, Ignatius appears to have known and recognized it. 

(2) Place and time at which it was written.—Ephesus and Patmos are 
the two places mentioned by early writers; and the weight of evidence seems 
to preponderate in favor of Ephesus: ‘The Apostle’s sojourn at Ephesus 
probably began after St. Paul's Epistles to Timothy were written, 7. ¢., after 
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A.p. 66. Eusebius specifies the fourteenth year of Domitian, 7. e., A.D. 95, as 
the year of the banishment to Patmos. Probably the date of the Gospel 
may lie about midway between these two, about a.p. 78. But some place 
it after the Apocalypse. 

(3.), Occasion and scope.—After the destruction of Jerusalem, a.p. 69, 
Ephesus probably became the centre of the active life of Kastern Christen- 
dom. This half-Greek half-Oriental city contained a large church of faith- 
ful Christians, a multitude of zealous Jews, an indigenous population de- 
voted to the worship ofa strange idol, whose image was borrowed from the 
Kast, its name from the West. It was the place to which Cerinthus chose 
to bring the doctrines which he devised or learned at Alexandria. The 
Gospel was obviously addressed primarily to Christians, not to heathens. 
The chief object of the writer was probably to supplement the earlier Gos- 
pels. ‘There is no intrinsic improbability in the early tradition as to the 
occasion and scope of this Gospel, which is most fully related in the com- 
mentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia, to the effect that while St. John lived at 
Ephesus, and visited all parts of Asia, the writings of Matthew, Mark, and 
even Luke, came into the hands of the Christians, and were diligently cir- 
culated everywhere. ‘Then it occurred to the Christians of Asia that St. 
John was a more credible witness than all others, forasmuch as from the 
beginning, even before Matthew, he was with the Lord, and enjoyed more 
abundant grace through the love which the Lord bore to him. And they 
brought him the books, and sought to know his opinion of them. Then he 
praised the writers for their veracity, and said that a few things had been 
omitted by them. And he added that they who discourse of the coming of 
Christ in the flesh ought not to omit to speak of his Divinity, lest in process 
_ of time men who are used to such discourses might suppose that Christ was 
only what he appeared to be. Thereupon the brethren exhorted him to 
write at once the things which he judged the most important for instruction, 
and which he saw omitted by the others. And he did so. . And therefore 
from the beginning he discoursed about the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, 
judging this to be the necessary beginning of the Gospel, and from it he went 
on to the incarnation. 

(4.) Contents and Integrity.—There is no book. in the New Testament 
which more strongly than the fourth Gospel impresses the reader with the 
notion of its unity and integrity. And yet it does not appear to be written 
with such close adherence to a preconceived plan as a Western writer would 
show in developing and illustrating some one leading idea. Its contents 
may be arranged in the following order: 


A. Tue PRotocurp, i. 1-18. 
B. Tux History, i. 19-xx. 29. 


. (a) Various events relating to our Lord’s ministry, narrated in connection 
with seven journeys, i. 19-xii, 50: 
1. First journey, into Juda, and beginning of his ministry, i. 19-ii. 12. 
2. Second journey, and appearance at the Passover in the first year of his 
ministry, ii. 13-iv.—The manifestation of his glory in Jerusalem, ii. 13-iii. 
21, and in the journey back, ili. 22-iv. 
3. Third journey, in the second year of his ministry, about the Passover, y. 
4. Fourth journey, about the Passover in the third year of his ministry, 
beyond Jordan, vi.—His glory shown by the multiplication of the loayes, and 
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by his walking on the sea, and by the discourses with the Jews, his disciples 
and his Apostles. 

5. Fifth journey, six months before his death, begun at the Feast of Tab. 
ernacles, vii.—x. 21.—Circumstances in which the journey was undertaken, 
vii. 1-13; five signs of his glory shown at Jerusalem, vii. 14—x. 21. 

G6. Sixth journey, about the Feast of Dedication, x. 22-42.—His testimony 
in Solomon’s porch, and his departure beyond Jordan. 

7. Seventh journey in Judxa toward Bethany, xi. 1-54.—The raising of 
Lazarus and its consequences. 

8. Kighth journey, before his last Passover, xi. 55-xii.—Plots 08 the Jews, 
his entry into Jerusalem, and into the Temple, and the manifestation of his 
glory there. 

(6). History of the Death of Christ, xiii.-xx. 29. 

1. Preparation for his Passion, xiii.-xvii.—Last Supper, discourse to his 
disciples, his commendatory prayer. 

2. The circumstances of his Passion and Death, xviii. xix.—-His appre- 
hension, trial, and. crucifixion. 

8. His Resurrection, and the proofs of it, xx. 1-29. 


C. Tur ConcLusion, xx. 30-xxi. 


. Scope of the foregoing history, xx. 30, 31. 

2. Confirmation of the authority of the Evangelist by additional historic- 
al facts, and by the testimony supposed to be that of the elders of the 
Church, xxi. 1-24. 

3.- Reason of the termination of the history, xxi. 25. 

Some portions of the Gospel have been regarded by certain critics as in- 
terpolations. ‘The 25th verse and the latter half of the 24th of ch. xxi. 
are generally received as an undisguised addition, probably by the elders of 
the, Ephesian Church, where the Gospel was first published. 

-. § 9, Tu Acts or THE AposTLEs is described as a second treatise © by 
St. Luke. The identity of the writer of both books is strongly shown by 
their great similarity in style and idiom, and the usage of particular words 
and compound forms. It commences with an inscription to the same 
Theophilus to whom St. Luke dedicates his Gospel.’ But its design must 
not be sypposed to be limited to the edification of Theophilus, whose name is 
prefixed only, as was customary then as now, by way of dedication. The read- 
ers were evidently intended tobe the members of the Christian Church, wheth- 
er Jews or Gentiles; for its contents are such as are of the utmost consequence 

_ to the whole Church.. They are The fulfillment of the promise of the Father 

by the descent of the Holy Spirit, and the results of that outpouring, by the dis- 

persion of the Gospel among Jews and Gentiles. Under these leading heads 
all the personal and subordinate details may be ranged. Immediately aft- 
er the Ascension, St. Peter, the first of the Twelve, designated by our Lord 
as the Rock on whom the Church was to be built, the holder of the keys of 
the kingdom, becomes the prime actor under God in the founding of the 

Church. He is the centre of the first great group of sayings and doings. 

The opening of the door to Jews (ch. ii.) and Gentiles (ch. x.) is his office, 

and by him, in good time, is accomplished. But none of the existing 

twelve Apostles were, Ariane speaking, fitted to preach ‘the Gospel to the 
cultivated Gentile w orld. _ To be by divine grace the spiritual conqueror of 
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Asia and Europe, God raised up another instrument, from among the high- 
ly-educated and zealous Pharisees. The preparation of Saul of Tarsus for 
the work to be done, the progress of that work in his hand, his j journeyings, 
preachings, and perils, his stripes and imprisonments, his testifying in Je- 
rusalem and being brought to testify in Rome—these are the subjects of the 
latter half of the book, of which the great central figure is the Apostle Paul. 

Any view which attributes to the writer, as his chief design, some coil- 
lateral purpose which is served by the book as it stands, or indeed any pur- 
pose beyond that of writing a faithful history of such-facts as seemed im- 
portant in the spread of the Gospel, is now generally, and very properly, 
treated as erroneous. Such a view has become celebrated in modern times, 
as held by Baur—that the purpose of the writer was to compare the two 
great Apostles, to show that St. Paul did not depart from the principles 
which regulated St. Peter, and to exalt him at every opportunity by com- 
parison with St. Peter. The reader need hardly be reminded how little 
any such purpose is borne out by the contents of the book itself; nay, how 
naturally they would follow their present sequence, without any such 
thought having been in the writer’s mind.* Doubtless many ends are an- 
swered and many results brought out by the book as its narrative proceeds : 
as, ¢. g., the rejection of the Gospel by the Jewish people everywhere, and its 
gradual transference to the Gentiles ; and others which might be easily gath- 
ered up, and made by ingenious hypothesizers, such as Baur, to appear as if 
the writer were bent on each one in its turn, as the chief object of his work. 

As to the time when, and place at which, the book was written, we are 
left to gather them entirely from indirect notices. It seems probable that 
the place of writing was Rome, and the time about two vears from the date 
of St. Paul’s arrival there, as related in ch. xxviii., sub jin. ~ Had any con- 
siderable alteration in the Apostle’s circumstances taken place before the 
publication, there can be no reason why it should not have been noticed. 
And on other accounts also this time was by far the most likely for the 
publication of the book. ‘The arrival in Rome was an important period in 
the Apostle’s life: the quiet which sueceeded it seemed to promise no im- 
mediate determination of his cause. <A large amount of historic material 
had been collected in Judea, and during the various missionary journeys ; 
or, taking another and not less probable view, Nero was beginning to un- 
dergo that change for the worse which disgraced the latter portion of his 
reign: none could tell how soon the whole outward repose of Roman society 
might be shaken, and the tacit toleration which the Christians enjoyed be 
exchanged for bitter persecution. If such terrors were imminent, there . 
would surely be in the Roman Church prophets and teachers who might tell 
them of the storm which was gathering, and warn them that the records ly- 
ing ready for publication must be given to the faithful before its outbreak 
or event. Such @ priori considerations would, it is true, weigh but little 
against presumptive evidence furnished by the book itself; but arrayed, as 
they are, in aid of such evidence, they carry some weight, when we find that 
the time naturally and fairly indicated in the book itself for its publication 
is that one of all others when we should conceive that publication most 
likely. This would give us for the publication the year 63 a.p., according to 
the most probable assignment of the date of the arrival of St. Paul at Rome. 

The genuineness of the Acts of the Apostles has ever been recognized by the 
Church. The text is very full of various readings; more so than any oth- 
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er book of the New Testament. To this several reasons may have contrib- 
uted. In many backward references to Gospel-history, and the many antici- 
pations of statements and expressions occurring in the Epistles, temptations 
abounded for a corrector to try his hand at assimilating, and, as he thought, 
reconciling, the various accounts. In places where ecclesiastical order or 
usage was in question, insertions or omissions were made to suit the habits 
and views of the Church in after-times. Where the narrative simply re- 
lated facts, any act or word apparently unworthy of the Apostolie agent was 
modified for the sake of decorum. Where St. Paul repeats to different au- 
diences, or the writer himself narrates, the details of his miraculous conyer- 
sion, the one passage was pieced from the other, so as to produce verbal ac- 
cordance. 


If. THE FOURTEEN EPISTLES OF PAUL. 


§ 10. The Eprisries or Sr. Pau have claimed so much of onr attention 
in connection with the Apostle’s life, that nothing remains to be added here 
except in one or two cases. ‘The order assigned to them in the Canon, 
which is not that of their chronological sequence, seems to have been deter- 
mined partly by their magnitude and partly by their contents. Somewhat 
as with the division of the Hebrew prophets into Greater and Lesser, the 
Romans and 1 and 2 Corinthians seem to be placed first as being the long- 
est, and they may also take precedence as containing full discussions of 
great points of Christian faith and practice.” Of the shorter Epistles, 
Galatians has a close doctrinal connection with Romans; Ephesians, Phi- 
lippians, and Colossians are too much alike not to have been placed togeth- 
er, though their order is transposed ;* and 1 and 2 Thessalonians, the first 
written, seem to be placed last because of their allusions to the last times. 
The four personal Epistles, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, are placed 
together, at the expense of severing the connection of Philemon with Colos- 
sians. The position of Lebrews last of all, and separated from the other 
Epistles to Churches, indicates the doubt of its Pauline authorship. 

1. Epistte To THE Romans. Sce ec. xvii. §§ 14, 15. 
2. First Epistte To THe Corintuiins. See c. xvii. §§ 7-9. 
8. Seconp EpistLy To THE CorinTHIANS. See e. xvii. §§ 12, 13. 
4, Epistte To THE GALaTrANns. See c. xvii. § 2. 
5. Epistle To THE Epnesians. See ec. xviil. § 18. 
6. EristLe To THE PuiLipPians. See c. xviii. § 19. 
7. EipIstLe TO THE CoLosstAns. See c. xviii. § 16. 
8. First EristLe To THE THESSALONIANS. See c. xvi. §§ 7, 13. 
. SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. Sceec. xvi. §§ 7, 13- 

10. First Eristie to Timorny.” See c. xix. §§ 4-6. 

11. SeconD EristLy To Timoruy.~ See c. xix. §§ 7, 10. 

12. Eristie ro Titus. © See c. xix. § 7. 

13. Eprstte to Puitemon. See ec. xviii. § 17. 

14, Epistie To THE Hesrews.—(1.) Canonical authority.—The imme- 
diate successors of the Apostles seem to have regarded this Epistle as of . 
canonical authority; but from the middle of the second to the middle of 
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the fourth century it was generally rejected by the Fathers of the Roman 
and North African churches. At the latter end of the fourth century, Je- 
rome, the most learned and critical of the Latin Fathers, reviewed the con- 
flicting opinions as to the authority of this Epistle. He considered that 
the prevailing though not universal view of the Latin churches was of less 
weight than the view not only cf ancient writers, but also of all the Greek 
and all the Eastern churches, where the Epistle was received as canonical 
and read daily; and he pronounced a decided opinion in favor of its au- 
thority. The great contemporary light of North Africa, St. Augustine, 
held a similar opinion. The third Council of Carthage, a.p. 397, and a 
Decretal of Pope Innocent, a.p. 416, gave a final confirmation to the deci- 
sion of the Eastern churches in its favor. The doubts were confined to the 
Latin churches from the middle of the second to the close of the fourth 
century. All the-rest of orthodox Christendom from the beginning was 
agreed upon the canonical authority of this Epistle. 

(2.) Authorship.—Vhe superscription, the ordinary source of information, 
is wanting; but there is no reason to doubt that at first, everywhere except 
in North Africa, St. Paul was regarded as the author. Clement of Alex- 
andria ascribed to St. Luke the translation of the Epistle into Greek from a 
Hebrew original of St. Paul. Origen believed that the thoughts were St. 
Paul's, the language and composition St. Luke’s or Clement’s of Rome. 
Tertullian names Barnabas as the reputed author according to the North 
African tradition. The view of the Alexandrian Fathers, a middle point 
between the Eastern and Western traditions, won its way in the Church. 
Luther's conjecture that Apollos was the author has been widely: adopted. 
If it be asked to what extent, and by whom St. Paul was assisted in the 
composition of this Epistle, the reply must be in the words of Origen, 
“Who wrote [i.e., as in Rom. xvi. 22, wrote from the author’s dictation ] 
this Epistle, only God knows.” ‘The similarity in phraseology which ex- 
ists between the acknowledged writings of St. Luke and this Epistle, his 
constant companionship with St. Paul, and his habit of listening to and re- 
cording the Apostle’s arguments, form a strong presumption in his favor. 

(8.) The question to whom the Epistle was sent was agitated as early as 
the time of Chrysostom, who replies,—to the Jews in Jerusalem and Pales- 
tine. The argument of the Epistle is.such as could be used with most 
effect to a church consisting exclusively of Jews by birth, personally fa- 
miliar with and attached to the Temple-service. Other arguments have 
been already stated.“° Some critics have maintained that this Epistle was 
addressed directly to Jewish believers everywhere; others have restricted 
it to those who dwelt in Asia and Greece. é 

(4.) Time and place.—Kastern traditions of the fourth century, in connec- 
tion with the opinion that St..Paul is the writer, name Italy and Rome, or 
_ Athens, as the place from whence the Epistle was written. Hither place 
would agree with, perhaps was suggested by, the mention of Timothy in 
the last chapter. The Epistle was evidently written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. The whole argument, and specially the passages 
vili. 4 seq., ix. 6 séq., and xiii. 10 seq., imply that the Temple was stand- 
ing, and that its usual course of Divine service was carried on without) 
interruption. The date which best agrees with the traditionary account of 
the authorship and destination of the Epistle is a.p. 63, about the end of 
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St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, and soon after Albinus succeeded Festus 
as Procurator. 

(5.) Language in which it was written.—Like St. Matthew’s Gospel, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews has afforded ground for much controversy respect- 
ing the language in which it was originally written. The earliest state- 
ment is that of Clement of Alexandria, to the effect that it was written by 
St. Paul in Hebrew, and translated by St. Luke into Greek. But nothing 
is said to lead us to regard it as a tradition, rather than a conjecture sug- 
gested by the style of the Epistle. It the Epistle was written to the church- 
es of Judzea, it would natually be in Hebrew, that is, the vernacular Arama- 
ic. The arguments in support of.a Greck original rest on the grounds of 
(i.) the purity and easy flow of the Greek ; (ii.) the use of Greek words 
which could not be adequately expressed in Hebrew without long peri- 
phrase; (iii.) the use of paronomasia; and (iv.) the use of the Septuagint 
in quotations and references. All these would be consistent with the theo- 
ry of a double original. 

(6.) Condition of the Hebrews, and Scope of the Epistle. —The numerous 
Christian churches scattered throughout Judea *’ were continually exposed 
to persecution from the Jews; but in Jerusalem there was one additional 
weapon in the hands of the predominant oppressors of the Christians. 
The magnificent national Temple might be shut against the Hebrew 
Christian ; and eyen if this affliction were not often laid upon him, yet 
there was a secret burden which he bore within him, the knowledge that 
the end of all the beauty and awfulness of Zion was rapidly approaching. 
What could take the place of the Temple, and that which was behind the 
veil, and the Levitical sacrifices, and the Holy City, when they should 

ease to exist? What compensation could Christianity offer him for the 
loss which was pressing the Hebrew Christian more and more? The 
writer of this Epistle meets the Hebrew Christians on their own ground. 
His answer is—‘‘ Your new faith gives you Christ, and in Christ all you 
seck, all your fathers sought. In Christ the Son of God you have an all- 
sufficient Mediator, nearer than angels to the Father, eminent above Moses 
as a benefactor, more sympathizing and more prevailing than the high- 
priest as an intercessor: his sabbath awaits you in heaven; to his covenant 
the old was intended to be subservient ; his atonement is the eternal reality 
of which sacrifices are but the passing shadow; his city heavenly, not made 
with hands. Having him, believe in him with all your heart, with a faith 
in the unseen future, strong as that of the saints of old, patient under pres- 
ent, and prepared for coming woe, full of energy, and hope, and holiness, 
and love.” Such was the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Ill. THE SEVEN CATHOLIC OR GENERAL EPISTLES. 


§ 11. Epistte or James.—(1.) Jts Genuineness and Canonicity.—In the 
third book of his Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius places the Epistle of St. 
James, the Second and Third Epistle of St. John, and the Epistle of St. 
Jude among the Antilegomena or disputed books of the New Testament. 
Elsewhere he refers the Epistle to the class of ‘‘ spurious.” It is found in 
the Syriac version, and appears to be referred to by Clement of Rome, 
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Hermas, and Irenzus, and is quoted by almost all the Fathers of the foarth 
century. In 397 the Council of Carthage accepted it as canonical, and from 
that time there has been no further question of its genuineness on the score 
of external testimony. But at the time of the Reformation the question of 
its authenticity was again raised, and now upon the ground of internal evi- 
dence; the chief objection being a supposed opposition between St. Paul and 
St. James, on the doctrine of Justification, inconsiderately urged by Luther. 

(2.) Jts Author.—The author of the Epistle must be either James the 
son of Zebedee, according to the subscription of the Syriac version; or 
James the son of Alphzus; or James the brother of the Lord, which is the 
“general opinion; or an unknown James. Internal evidence points unmis- 
takably to James the Just as the writer, and we have already identified 
James the Just with the son of Alpheus.” It was written from Jerusalem, 
which St. James does not seem to have ever left. The time at which he 
wrote it has been fixed as late as A.D. 62, and. as early as a.p. 45. Those 
who see in its writer a desire to counteract the effects of a misconstruction 
of St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification by Faith, in ii. 14-26, and those who 
sce a reference to the immediate destruction of Jerusalem in y. 1, and an 
allusion to the name Christians in ii. 7, argue in favor of the later date. 
The earlier is advocated chiefly on the ground that the Epistle could not 
have been written by St. James after the Council in Jerusalem, without 
allusion to what was there decided, and because the Gentile Christian does 
not yet appear to be recognized. 

(3.) Its object.—The main object of the Epistle is not to teach doetrine, 
but to improve morality. St. James is the moral teacher of the New 
Testament. There are two ways of explaining this characteristic of the 
Epistle. Some commentators and writers see in St. James a man who had 
not realized the essential principles and peculiarities of Christianity, but 
was ina transition state, half Jew and half Christian. But there is another 
and much more natural way of accounting for the fact. St. James was 
writing for a special class of persons, and knew what that class especially 
needed. Those for whom he wrote were the Jewish Christians, whether 
in Jerusalem or abroad. The two objects of the Epistle are—1. to warn 
against the sins to which as Jews they were most liable; 2. to console and ex- 
hort them under the sufferings to which as Christians they were most exposed. 

The Jewish vices against which he warns them are—Formalism, which 
made the service of God consist in washings and outward ecremonies, 
whereas he reminds them (i. 27) that it consists rather in Active Love and 
Purity ; Fanaticism, which under the cloak of religious zeal was tearing 
Jerusalem to pieces (i. 20); Fatalism, which threw its sins on God (4. 13)3. 
Meanness, which crouched before the rich (i. 2); Falsehood, which had 
made words and oaths playthings (iii. 2-12); Partisanship (iii. 14); Evil- 
speaking (iv. 11); Boasting (iv. 16); Oppression (v. 4). The great lesson 
which he teaches them as Christians is Patience—Patience in trial (i. 2) ; 
Patience in good works (i. 22-25); Patience under provocations (iii. 17); 
Patience under oppression (v. 7); Patience under persecution (y. 10); and 
the ground of their Patience is, that the Coming of the Lord draweth nigh, 
which is to right all wrongs (v. 8). Respecting the doctrinal teaching of 
ch. il., we must be content to refer to Professor Lightfoot’s masterly 
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proof that St. James is arguing from one point of view, as St. Paul argues 
from another, against the Jewish errors on Justification (Commentary on 
the Gisiviatss notes ‘‘On the Words denoting Faith,” and ‘‘On the Faith 
of Abraham”). 

§ 12. First Epistitr or Perer.—The external evidence of authenticity 
is of the strongest kind. Referred to in the Second Epistle (iii. 1); 
known to Polycar p and frequently alluded to in his Epistle to the Philippi- 
ans; recognized by Papias ;°° repeatedly quoted by Irenzeus, Clement of 
Alexandria; ‘Tertullian, and Origen ; it was aecepted without hesitation by 
the antiveraal Church. As to its character and contents, see c. xix. §§ 16-18. 

The Sreconp Episrre or Peter presents questions of far greater difficu)- 
ty than the former. We have few references, and none of a very positive 
character, in the writings of the early Fathers; the style differs materially 
from that of the First Epistle, and the resemblance, amounting to a studied 
imitation, between this Epistle and that of Jude, seems scarcely reconcil- 
able with the position of Peter. Doubts as to its genuineness were enter- 
tained by the greatest critics of the early Church ; in the time of Eusebius 
it was reckoned among the disputed books, and was not formally admitted 

‘into the Canon until the year 393, at the Council of Hippo. In reply to 
these objections, we may remark :—1. With regard to its reeognition by 
the early Church, we observe that it was not likely to be quoted frequently ; 
it was addressed to a portion of the Church not at that time much in inter- 
course with the rest of Christendom: the documents of the primitive 
Church are far too scanty to give weight to the argument from omission. 
Although it can not be proved to have been referred to by any author earlier 
than Origen, yet passages from Clement of Rome, Hermas, Justin Martyr, 
Theophilus of Antioch and Irenxus, suggest an acquaintance with this 
Epistle. It is also distinctly stated by Ensebius and by Photius that Clem- 
ent of Alexandria wrote a commentary on all the disputed Epistles, 
in which this was certainly included. Didymus refers to it very frequent- 
ly in his great work on the Trinity. It was certainly included in the col- 
lection of Catholic Epistles known to Eusebius and Origen. ‘The historical- 
evidence is certainly inconclusive, but not such as to require or to warrant 
the rejection of the Epistle. The silence of the Fathers is accounted for 
more easily than its admission into the Canon after the question as to its 
genuineness had been raised. 

2. The difference of style may be admitted. ‘The only question is, 
whether it is greater than can be satisfactorily accounted for, supposing that 
the Apostle employed a different person as his amanuensis. If we admit 
that some time intervened between the composition of the two works, that 
in writing the first the Apostle was aided by Silvanus, and in the second by 
another, perhaps by Mark, that the circumstances of the ehurches addressed 
by him were considerably changed, and that the second was written in 
creater haste, the differences may be regarded as insufficient to justify more 
than hesitation in admitting its genuineness. ‘The resemblance to the 
Epistle of Jude may be admitted without affecting our judgment unfavorably. 

8. The doubts as to its genuineness appear to have originated with the 
critics of Alexandria, where, however, the Epistle itsclf was formally be 

* nized at a very early period. 
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§ 13. Tire Eerstres or St. Joun—First Eprstte.—The external evi- 
dence of its authenticity is of the most satisfactory nature. It was ac- 
knowledged and received as the production of the Apostle John by all the 
early Fathers; aud there is no voice in antiquity raised to the contrary. 
The internal evidence for its being the work of St. John, from its similarity 
in style, language and doctrine to the Gospel, is overwhelming. Mac- 
knight * has drawn out a list of nineteen passages in the Epistle which are 
so similar to an equal number of passages in the Gospel that we can not 
but conclude that the two writings emanated from the same mind, or that 
ene author was a strangelv successful copyist both of the words and of tlic 
sentiments of the ether. The allusion again of the’writer to himself is such 
as would suit St. John the Apostle, and very few but St. John (1 Ep.i. 1). . 

With regard to the time at which St. John wrote the Epistle, there is 
considerable diversity of opinion. Many fix a date previous to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, understanding (but probably not correctly) the expression 
“‘Tt is the last time” (ii. 18) to refer to the Jewish Church and nation. 
Others, with more probability, assign it to the close of the first century. 
There are several indications of the Epistle being posterior to the Gospel. 
Like the Gospel it was probably written from Ephesus. It was primarily 
meant for the Churches of Asia under St. John’s inspection, to whom he 
had already orally delivered his doctrine (i. 3, ii. 7). 

The main object of the Epistle does not appear to be that of opposing er- 
rors, as many have supposed. The leading purpose of the Apostle appears 
to be rather constructive that polemical. St. John is remarkable both in 
his history and in his writings for his abhorrence of false doctrine, but he 
does not attack error as acontroyersialist. He states the deep truth and lays 
down the deep moral teaching of Christianity, and in this way, rather than 
directly, condemns heresy. In the introduction (i. 1-4) the Apostle states 
the purport of his Kpistle. It is to declare the Word of life to those whom 
lic is addressing, in order that he and they might be united in true com- 
munion with each other, and with God the Father, and his Son Jesus 

Christ. He at once begins to explain the nature and conditions of commun- 
ion with God, and being led on from this point into other topics, he twice 
brings himself back to the same subject. The first part of the Epistle may 
be considered to end at ii. 28. The Apostle begins afresh with the doctrine 
of sonship or communion at ii. 29, and returns to the same theme at iv. 7. 
Ifis lesson throughout is, that the metas of union with God are, on the part 
of Christ, his atoning blood (i. 7, ii. 2, iii. 5, iv. 10, 14, v. 6) and advocacy (it. 
T)—on the part of man, holiness (i. os obedience (ii. 3), purity (iii. 3), faith 
Gili. 23, iv. 3, v. 5), uid above all love (ii. 7, iii. 14, iv. 7,.v. 1). St. Johu 
is designated ‘the Apostle of Love, and rightly ; but ii should be ever remem- 
bered that his ‘‘ Love” does not exclude or ignore, but embraces, both faith 
and obedience as constituent parts of itself. Indeed, St. Paul's ‘‘ Faith 
that worketh by Love,” and St. James's ‘‘ Works that are the fruit of Faith,” 
and St. John’s ‘‘ Love which springs from Faith and produces Obedience,” 
are all one and the same state of mind, described according to the first, 
third, or second stage into which we are able to analyze the complex whole. 

There are two doubtful passages in this Epistle, ii. 23, ‘‘ but he that ac- 
knowledgeth the Son hath the Father also,” and v. 7, ‘‘ For there are three* 
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that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and 
these three are one.” It would appear without doubt that they are not genuine. 

Seconp AnD Tuirp Episttes.—The evidence of antiquity in favor of 
their authenticity is not complete, but yet it is considerable. Ifthe external 
testimony is not as decisive as we might wish, the internal evidence is pe- 
culiarly strong. It has been pointed out that of the thirteen verses which 
compose the Second Epistle, eight are to be found in the First Epistle. 
Kither, then, the Second Epistle proceeded from the same author as the 
First, or from a conscious fabricator who desired to pass off something of 
his own as the production of St. John. But if the latter alternative had 
been true, the fabricator in: question would assuredly have assumed the 
title of John the Apostle, instead of merely designating himself as The Elder, 
and he would have introduced some doctrine which it would have been his 
object to make popular. The title and contents of the Epistle are strong 
arguments against a fabricator, whereas they would account for its non-uni- 
versal reception in early times. And if not the work of a fabricator, it must, 
from style, diction, and tone of thought, be the work of the author of the 
First Epistle and, we may add, of the Gospel. 

The reason why St. John designates himself as ‘‘ Eider” rather than 
‘« Apostle” (2. Ep. 1, 3 Ep. 1), is no doubt the same as that which made St. 
Peter designate himself by the same title,°* and which caused St. James 
and. St. Jude to give themselves no other title than ‘‘ the servant of God and 
of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ ®* ‘the servant of Jesus Christ and brother of 
James.” ** St. Panl had a special object in declarmg himself an Apostle. 
Those who belonzed to the original Twelve had no such necessity imposed 
upon them. With them it was a matter of indifference whether they em- 
ployed the name of Apostle, like St. Peter,** or adopted an appellation which 
they shared with others, like St. Jobn and St. James and St. Jude. 

The Second Epistle is addressed éxAexty xvpia. An individual woman, 
who had children and a sister and nieces, is clearly indicated. Whether 
her name is given, and if so, what it is, has been donbted. According to 
one interpretation she is ‘‘ the Lady Electa,” to another, ‘‘ the elect Kyria,” 
to a third, ‘‘ the elect Lady.” The third is the rendering of the English 
version, which is probably the most correct. 

The Third Epistle is addressed to Gaius or Caius. He was probably a 
convert of St. John (iii. 4), and a layman of wealth and distinction (3 Ep. 5) in 
some city near Iyphesus. 

The olject of St: John in writing the Second Epistle was to warn the lady 
towhom he wrote against abetting the teaching known as that of Basilides 
and his followers, by an undue kindness perhaps displayed by her toward 
the preachers of the false doctrine. After the introductory salutation, the 
Apostle at once urges on his correspondent the great principle of Love, 
which with him (as we have before seen) means right affection springing 
from right faith and issuing in right conduct.. The immediate consequence 
of the possession of this Love is the abhorrence of heretical misbelief, be- 
cause the latter, being incompatible with right faith, is destructive of the 
producing cause of Love, and therefore of Love itself. This is the seeret 
of St. John’s strong denunciation of the ‘‘ deceiver” whom he designates 
as ‘¢ Antichrist.” Love is with him the essence of Christianity ; but Love: 
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can spring only from right faith. Wrong belief therefore destroys Love, 
and with it Christianity, Therefore, says he, ‘‘1f there come any unto you 
and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him 
God speed, for he that biddeth him God specd is partaker of his evil deeds” 
(2 Ep. 10, 11). 

The Third Epistle was written for the purpose of commending to the 
kindness and hospitality of Gaius some Christians who were strangers in the 
place where he lived. It is probable that these Christians carried this 
letter with them to Gaius as their introduction. It would appear thas the 
object of the travelers was to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles without 
money and witheut price (3 Ep. 7). St. John had already written to the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the place; but they, at the instigation of Diotre- 
phes, had refused to receive the missionary brethren, whom therefore the 
Apostle now commends to the care of alayman. It is probable that Diotre- 
phes was a leading presbyter who held Judaizing views, and would not give 
assistanee to men who were going about with the purpose of preaching sole- 
ly to the Gentiles. Whether Demetrius (ver. 12) was a tolerant presbyter 
of the same community, whose example St. John holds up as worthy of 
commendation in contradistinction to that of Diotrephes, or whether he was 
onc of the strangers who bore the letter, we are now unable to determine. 
The latter supposition is the more probable. 

We may conjecture that the two Epistles were written shortly after the 
First Epistle, from Ephesus. They both apply to individual cases of conduct 
the principles which had been laid down in their fullness in the First Epistle. 

The title Catholic does not properly. belong to the Second.and Third 
Epistles. It became attached to them, although addressed to individuals, : 
because they were of too little importance to be classed by themselves, and, 
so far as doctrine went, were regarded as appendices to the First Epistle. 

§ 14. Tue Epistty or Jupr.—The writer of this Epistle styles himself, 
ver. 1, ‘‘ Jude the brother of James,” and has been usually identified with 
the Apostle Judas Lebbeus or Thaddeus.” | But there are strong reasons 
for rendering the words ‘‘ Judas the son of James:” and inasmuch as the 
aather appears (ver. 17) to distinguish himself from the Apostles, we may 
agree with eminent critics in attributing the Epistle to another author. The 
raost probable conclusion is that the author was Jude, one of the brethren of 
Jesus, and brother of James, not the Apostle the son of Alpheus, but the 
bishop of Jerusalem. 

As to the time and place at which it was’ written, all is conjecture. The 
author being not absolutely certain, there are no external grounds for de- 
ciding the point; and the internal evidence is but small. 

Although the Epistle of Jude is one of the so-called Antilegomena, and 
its canonicity was questioned in the earliest ages of the Church, there never 
was any doubt ofits genuineness among those by whom it was known. “The 
question was never whether it was the work of an impostor, but whether its 
author was of sufficient weight to warrant its admission into the Canon. 
This question was gradually decided in its favor. 

The object of the Epistle is plainly enough announced, ver. 3:, the rea- 
son for this‘exhortation is given ver*4. ‘'The remainder of the Epistle is 
almost entirely occupied by a minute depiction of the adversaries of the 
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faith. The Epistle closes by briefly reminding the readers of the oft-repeat- 
ed prediction of the Apostles—among whom the writer seems not to rank 
himself—tltat the faith would be assailed by such enemies as he has depicted 
(ver. 17-19), exhorting them to maintain their own steadfastness in the faith 
(ver, 20, 21), while they earnestly sought to rescue others from the correct ex- 
ample of those licentious livers (ver. 22, 23), and commending them to the 
power of God in language which forcibly recalls the closing benediction of 
the Epistle to the Romans (ver. 24, 25).°" . This Epistle presents one pe- _ 
culiarity, which, as we learn from St. Jerome, caused its authority to be im- 
pugned in very early times—the supposed citation of apocryphal writings 
(ver..9, 14,15). The former of these passages, containing the reference to 
the contest of the archangel Michael and the devil ‘‘ about the body of 
Moses,” was supposed by Origen to have been founded on a Jewish work 
called the ‘‘ Assumption of Moses.” As regards the supposed quotation 
from the Book of Enoch, the question is not so clear whether St. Jude is 
making a citation from a work already in the hands of his readers, or is 
employing a traditionary prophecy not at that time committed to writing, 

It has been already mentioned that the larger portion of this Epistle (ver. 
3-16) is almost identical in language and subject with a part of the Second 
Epistle of Peter.** 


IV. THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 


-§ 15. The word Revelation is the translation of the Greck title of the 
book Apoculypsis C AmoxaAvyuc), that is, ‘‘ uncovering”’ or ‘‘ unyeiling.” 

. C1.) Canonical Authority and Authorship.—The question as to the canon- 
ical authority of the Revelation resolves itself into a question of authorship. 
If it can be proved that a book, claiming so distinctly as this does the au- 
thority of divine inspiration, was actually written by St. John the Apostle, 
then no doubt will be entertained as to its title to a place in the Canon of 
Seripture. The evidence in favor of St. John’s authorship consists of (i.) 
the assertions of the author, and (ii.) historical tradition. 

G.) The author’s description of himself in the Ist and 22d chapters is 
certainly equivalent to an assertion that he is the Apostle. (a) He names 
himself simply Joun, without prefix or addition—a name which at that 
period, and in Asia, must have been taken by every Christian as the des- 
ignation, in the first instance, of the great Apostle who dwelt at Ephesus. 
He is also described as (0) a servant of Christ, (¢) one who had borne testi- 
mony as an eye-witness of the Word of God and of the testimony of Christ 
—terms which were surely designed to identify him with the writer of the 
verses John. xix. 35, i. 14, and 1 John i. 2... He is (d) in Patmos for the 
Word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ: it may be easy to suppose 
that other Christians of the same name were banished thither, but the Apos- 
tle is the only John who is distinctly named in early history as an exile at 
Patmos. . He is also (e) a fellow-sufferer with those whom he addresses, and 
(f) the authorized channel of the most direct and important communication 
that was ever made to the Seven Churches of Asia, of which churches John 
the Apostle was at that time the spiritual governor and teacher... Lastly, 
(y) the writer was a fellow-servant of angels and a brother’ of prophets— 
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titles which are far more suitable to one of the chief Apostles, and far more 
likely to have been assigned to him, than to any other man of less distine- 
tion. All these marks are found united together in the Apostlé John, and 
in him alone of all historical persons. We must go out of the region of fact 
into the region of conjecture to find such another person. A candid reader 
of the Revelation, if previously acquainted with St. John’s other writings 
and life, must inevitably conclude that the writer intended to be identified 
with St. John. Unless we are prepared to give up the veracity and divine 
origin of the whole book, and to treat the writer’s account of himself as a 
mere fiction of a poet trying to cover his own insignificance with an honored 
name, we must accept that description as a plain statement of fact, equally 
credible with the rest of the book, and in harmony with the simple, honest, 
truthful character which is stamped on the face of the whole narrative. 
Besides this direct assertion of St. John’s authorship, there is also an impli- 
cation of it running through the book. Generally, the instinct of single- 
minded, patient, faithful students has led them to recognize not merely the 
same Spirit as the source of this and other books of Holy Scripture, but also 
the same peculiarly-formed human instrument employed both in producing 
this book and the fourth Gospel, and in speaking the characteristic words 
and performing the characteristic actions recorded of St. John. 

(ii.) The historical testimonies in favor of St. John’s authorship begin 
with Justin Martyr (4.p. 150) ; but Jerome states that the Greek Churches 
felt, with respect to the Revelation, a similar doubt to that of the Latins re- 
specting the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 

(2.) Time and Place of Writing.—The date of the Revelation is given by 
the great majority of critics as A.p. 95-97. The weighty testimony of Ire- 
nezusis almost suflicient to prevent any other conclusion. He says: ‘‘It 
(i. e., the Revelation) was seen no very long time ago, but almost in our 
own generation, at the close of Domitian’s reign. Eusebius also records 
that, in the persecution under Domitian, John the Apostle and Evangelist 
was banished to the island of Patmos for his testimony of the divine Word. 
There is no mention in any writer of the first three centuries of any other 
time or place. Unsupported by any historical evidence, some commentators 
have put forth the conjecture that the Revelation was written as early as the 
time of Nero. ‘This is simply their inference from the style and: contents 
of the book, and is connected with a theory of the early fulfillment of its 
chief prophecies. It has been inferred from i. 2, 9, 10, that the Revelation 
was written in Ephesus, immediately after the Apostle’s return from Patmos. 
But the style in which the messages to the Seven Churches are delivered 
rather suggests the notion that the book was written in Patmos. 

(3.) Contents.—The first three verses contain the title of the book, the 
description of the writer, and the blessing pronounced on the readers, which 
possibly, like the last two verses of the fourth Gospel, may be an addition 
by the hand of inspired survivors of the writer. John begins (i. 4) with 2 
salutation to the Seven Churches of Asia. This, coraing before the an- 
nouncement that he was in the Spirit, looks like a dedication not merely 
of the first vision, but of all the book, to those churches. In the next five 
verses (i. 5-9) he touches the key-note of the whole following book, the 
great fundamental ideas on which all our notions of the government of the. 
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world and the Church are built; the Person of Christ, the redemption 
wrought by him, his second coming to judge mankind, the painful, hopeful 
discipline of Christians in the midst of this present world: thoughts which 
may well be supposed to have been uppermost in the mind of the persecuted 
and exiled Apostle even before the Divine Inspiration came on him. 

(a.) The first vision shows the Son of Man with His injunction, or Epistles, 
- to the Seven Churches. While the Apostle is pondering those great truths 
and the critical condition of the churches which he had left, a Divine Per- 
son, resembling those seen by Ezekiel and Daniel, and identified by name 
and by description as Jesus, appears to John, and, with the discriminating 
authority of a Lord and Judge, reviews the state of those churches, pro- 
nounces his decision upon their several characters, and takes occasion from 
them to speak to all Christians who may deserve similar encouragement or 
similar condemnation. Each of these sentences, spoken by the Son of 
Man, is described as said by the Spirit. Hitherto the Apostle has been 
speaking primarily, though not exclusively, to some of his own contem- 
poraries concerning the present events and circumstances. Henceforth he 
ceases to address them particularly. His words are for the ear of the uni- 
versal Church in all ages, and show the significance of things which are pres- 
ent in hope or fear, in sorrow or in joy, to Christians everywhere (i. 7—iii. 22). 

(6.) In the next vision, Patmos and the Divine Person whom he saw are 
gone. Only the trumpet voice is heard again calling the seer toa change 
of place. He is in the highest court of heaven, and sees God sitting on 
his throne. The seven-sealed book or roll is. produced, and the slain 
Lamb, the-Redeemer, receives it amid the sound of universal adoration. 
As the seals are opened in order, the Apostle sees (1) a conqueror on a 
white horse, (2) a red horse betokening war, (3) the black horse of famine, 
(4) the pale horse of death, (5) the eager souls of martyrs under the altar, 
(6) an earthquake with universal commotion and terror. ' After this there 
is a pause, the course of avenging angels is checked, while 144,000, the 
children of Israel, servants of God, are sealed, and an innumerable multi- 
tude of the redeemed of all nations are seen worshiping God. Next (7) 
the seventh seal is opened, and half an hour's silence in heayen ensues 
(v. 1-viti. 1). 

(c.) Then seven angels appear with trumpets, the prayers of saints are 
offered up, the earth is struck with fire from the altar, and the seven trump- 
ets are sounded. (1) The earth and (2) the sea and (3) the springs of 
water and (4) the heavenly bodies are successively smitten, (5) a plague of © 
locusts afflicts the men who are not sealed (the first woe), (6) the third part 
of men are slain (the second woe), but the rest are impenitent. Then 
there is a pause; a mighty angel with a book appears and cries out, seven 
thunders sound, but their words are not recorded, the approaching comple- 
tion of the mystery of God is announced, the angel bids the Apostle eat the 
book, and measure the temple, with its worshipers, and the outer court’ 
given up to the Gentiles; the two witnesses of God, their martyrdom, resur- 
rection, ascension, are foretold. The approach of the third woe is an- 
nounced and (7) the seventh trumpet is sounded, the reign of Christ is pro- 
claimed, God has taken his great power, the time has come for judgment 
and for the destruction of the destroyers of the earth (vili. 2—xi. 19). 

: The three preceding visions are distinct from one another, Each of the 
last two, like the longer one which follows, has the appearance of a distinct 
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propheey, reaching from the prophet’s time to the end of the world. The 
second half of the Revelation (xii.-xxii.) comprises a series of visions which 
are connected by various links. It may be described generally as a proph- 
ecy of the assaults of the devil (the dragon) and his agents (the ten-horned 
beast, the two-horned beast or false prophet, and the harlot) upon the 
Church, and their final destruction. It appears to begin with a reference 
to events anterior, not only to those which are predicted in the preceding 
chapter, but also to the time in which it was written. It seems hard to inter- 
pret the birth of the child as a prediction, and not as a retrospective allusion. 

(d.) ‘A woman clothed with the sun is seen in heaven, and a great red 
dragon, with seven crowned heads, stands waiting to devour her offspring ; 
her child is caught up unto God, and the mother flees into the wilderness 
for 1260 days. The persecution of the woman and her seed is described as 
the consequence of a war in heaven, in which the dragon was overcome and 
cast out upon the earth (xii.). 

St. John, standing on the sea-shore, sees a beast with seven heads, one 
wounded, with ten crowned horns, rising from the water, as the representa- 
tive of the dragon. All the world wonder at and worship him, and he at- 
tacks the saints and prevails. He is fullowed by another two-horned beast 
rising out of the earth, who compels men to wear the mark of the beast, 
whose number is 666 (xiii.). 

St. John sees the Lamb, with the 144,000 who are standing on Mount 
Zion and learning the song of praise of the heavenly host. Three angels 
fly forth calling men to worship God, proclaiming the fall of Babylon, and 
denouncing the worshipers of the beast. - A blessing is pr onounced on the 
faithful dead, and the judgment of the world is described under the image 
of a harvest reaped by angels (xiv.). 

St. John sees in heaven the saints who had overcome the beast, singing 
the song of Moses and the Lamb. Then seven angels come out of the 
heavenly temple, having seven vials of wrath, which they pour out upon the 
earth, sea, rivers, sun, the seat of the beast, Euphrates, and the air, after 
which there is a great earthquake and a hail-storm (xv., xvi.). 

. One of the last .seven angels carries St. John into the wilderness, and 
shows him a harlot, Babylon, sitting on a scarlet beast with seyen heads 
and ten horns. She is explained to be that great city, sitting upon seven 
mountains, reigning over the kings of the earth. Afterward St. John sces 
a vision of the destruction of Babylon, portrayed as the burning of a great 
city, amid the lamentations of worldly men and the rejoicings of saints (xvii., 
XViil.). 

Afterward the worshipers in heaven are heard celebrating Babylon's 
fall and the approaching marriage-supper of the Lamb. The Word of God 
is seen going forth to war at the head of the heavenly armies: the beast 
and his false prophet are taken and cast into the burning lake, and their 
worshipers are slain (xix.). 

An angel binds the dragon, 7. e., the devil, for 1000 years, rail the mar- 
tyred saints who have not worshiped the beast reign with Christ. Then 
the devil is unloosed, gathers a host against the camp of the saints, but is 
overcome by fire from heaven, and-is cast into the burning lake, with the 
beast and false prophet. St. John then witnesses the process of the final 
judgment, and sees and describes the new heaven and the new earth, and 
the new Jerusalem, with its people and their way of life (xx.—xxii. 5). 
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In the last sixteen verses the angel solemnly asseverates the truthfulness 

and importance of the foregoing sayings, pronounces a blessing on those 
who keep them exactly, gives warning of his speedy:coming to judgment, 
and of the nearness of the time when these prophecies shall be fulfilled 
(xxii. 6-21). 
- (&.) Interpretation.—A short account of the different directions in which 
attempts have been made to interpret the Revelation, is all that can be 
given in this place. ‘The special blessing promised to the reader of this 
book (i. 3), the assistance to common Christian experience afforded by its 
precepts and by some of its visions, the striking imagery of others, the 
tempting field which it supplies for intellectual exercise, will always attract 
students to this book and secure for it the labors of many commentators. 

The interval between the Apostolic age and that of Constantine has 
been-called the Chiliastic period of Apocalyptic interpretation. The visions 
of St. John were chiefly regarded as representations of general Christian 
truths, scarcely yet embodied in actual facts, for the most part to be exem- 
plified or fulfilled in the reign of Antichrist, the coming of Christ, the Mil- 
lennium, and the Day of Judgment. The fresh hopes of the early Christians, 
and the severe persecution they endured, taught them to live in those future 
events with intense satisfaction and comfort. They did not entertain the 
thought of building up a definite consecutive chronological scheme even of 
those symbols which some moderns regard as then already fulfilled ; although 
from the beginning a connection between Rome and Antichrist was univers- 
ally allowed, and parts of the Revelation were regarded as the filling-up of 
the great outline sketched by Daniel an® St. Paul. 

Immediately after the triumph of Constantine, the Christians, emanci- 
pated from oppression and persecution, and dominant and prosperous in their 
turn, began to lose their vivid expectation of our Lord’s speedy Advent and 
their spiritual conception of his kingdom, and to look upon the temporal . 
supremacy of Christianity as a fulfillment of the promised reign of Christ on 
earth. . ‘The Roman empire, become Christian, was regarded no longer as 
the object of prophetic denunciation, but as the scene of a millennial de- 
velopment. This view, however, was soon met by the figurative interpreta- 
tion ofthe millennium, as the reign of Christ in the hearts of all true believers. 
As the barbarous and heretical invaders of the falling empire appeared, they 
were regarded by the suffering Christians as fulfilling the woes denounced 
in the Revelation. The beginning of a regular chronological interpretation 
is seen in Berengaud (assigned by some critics to the 9th century), who 

. treated the Revelation as a history of the Church from the beginning of the 
world to its end. And the original Commentary of the Abbot Joachim is 
remarkable, not only for a further development of that method of interpreta- 
tion, but for the scarcely disguised identification of Babylon with Papal 
Rome, and of the second Beast of Antichrist with some Universal Pontiff. 

In the dawn of the Reformation, the views to which the reputation of 
Abbot Joachim had given currency were taken up by the harbingers of im- 
pending change, as by Wicliffe and others ; and they became the foundation 
of that great historical school of interpretation, which up to this time seems 
the most popular of all. It is impossible to construct an exact classification 
of modern interpreters of the Revelation. ‘They are generally placed in 
three great divisions. 

(a.) The Historical or Continuous expositors, in whose opinion the Reve. 
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lation is a progressive history of the fortunes of the Church from the first 
century to the end of time. 

(b.) The Preterist expositors, who are of opinion that the Revelation has 
been almost or altogether fulfilled in the time which has passed since it was 
written: that it refers principally to the triumph of Christianity over Ju- 
daism and Paganism, signalized in the downfall of Jerusalem and of Rome. 
This is the fayorite interpretation with the critics of Germany. 

(c.) The futurist expositors, whose views show a strong reaction against 
some extravagances of the two preceding schools. They believe that the 
whole book, excepting perhaps the first three chapters, refers principally, if 
not exclusively, to events which are yet to come. 

Each of these three schemes is open to objection. Against the Futurist 
it is argued, that it is not consistent with the repeated declarations of a 
speedy fulfillment at the beginning and end of the book itself (see ch. i. 3; 
xxii. 6, 7, 12, 20). Christians, to whom it was originally addressed, would 

‘have derived no special comfort from it, had its fulfillment been altogether 
deferred for so many centuries. The rigidly literal interpretation of Baby- 
lon, the Jewish tribes, and other symbols, which generally forms a part of 
Futurist schemes, presents peculiar difficulties. 

Against the Preeterist expositors it is urged that prophecies fulfilled ought 
to be rendered so perspicuous to the general sense of the Church as to sup- 
ply an argument against infidelity ; that the destruction ofWerusalem, hay- 
ing occurred twenty-five years previously, could not occupy a large space in 
prophecy ; that the supposed predictions cf the downfall of Jerusalem and 
of Nero appear from the context to refer to one event, but are by this scheme 
separated, and moreover, placed in a wrong order ; that the measuring of the 
temple and the altar, and the death of the two witnesses (ch. xi.), can not 
be explained consistently with the context. 

Against the Historical scheme it is urged that its advocates differ very 
widely among themselves; that they assume without any authority that the 
1260 days are so many years; that several of its applications—e. g., of the 
symbol of the ten-horned beast to the Popes, and the sixth seal to the con- 
version of Constantine—are inconsistent with the context; that attempts by 
some of this school to predict future events by the help of the Revelation 
have ended in repeated failures. 

In conclusion it may be stated that two methods have been proposed by 
which the student of the Revelation may escape the incongruities and falla- 
cies of the different interpretations, while he may derive edification from 
whatever truth they contain. It has been suggested that the book may be 
regarded as a prophetic poem, dealing in general and unspecific descriptions, 
much of which may be set down as poetic imagery, mere embellishment. 
But such a view would be difficult to reconcile with the belief that the book 
is an inspired prophecy. A better suggestion is made, or rather revived, by. 
Dr. Arnold in his Sermons On the Interpretation of Prophecy : that we should 
bear in mind that-predictions have a lower historical sense, as well as a 
higher spiritual sense; that there may be more than one typical, imperfect, 
historical fulfillment of a prophecy, in each of which the higher spiritual ful- 
fillment is shadowed forth more or less distinctly. The recognition of this 
would pave the way for the acceptance in a modified sense of many of the 
interpretations of the Historical school, and would not exclude the most 
valuable portions of the other schemes. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
INCLUDING THE 
CONNECTION OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


For the sake of greater completeness, these Tables begin with the Return from the Captivity ; 

thus repeating the last section of the Tables of Old Vestament History, but in a more 

condensed form. S signifies a Sabbatic year. 
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469: Naceate Sidhe os) stale) Suateeets Revolt of Inaros 6)Athenians in Egypt!..........- ekatehele’siall Moe: 
in Egypt. 

458 |Commission of Ezra!:......+.. Gries ate lille aca aig ote Ss acheyemin'slalliolofy ste epie aeateletetvts 4 296 

S 457\Great reformation..|..........+e.00% 297 
AS |S racers Gy oes sets ‘|Egypt “con- Patricians yield to| 300 

quered, Plebs. 
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BOs SUDA. PERSIA. tet | ROME. AU.C, 

’ Years! | oy? 

AACR acarehes aial cig das a oh Ns eval siatora ioral ose iat,  Mateerecoreus rs aloha «e-Laws of the XII.) 303 

| | 'Tables. 

ANOUM eerarsisrere st sreie erstetarste well eiaiarectaieteneisroeae ote Lb era cca aEgobSa 'Decemvirs deposed) 3(5 

‘Tribuni Militum...| 309 

444 Commission Of Noakes ese cere cee eos 22\444, Werodotus... 2... cccckecesensoee| 310 

hemiah. 
to |The walls rebuilt. | | 
|Reading of the Law) | | 

433 |Opposition of San- i 
pallat. | 

BB aie leteyeseniesissaeciete. gel desaie ara cheat s\etefals 323 

428 \Second commission ™ i.| 528 

or423) of Nehemiah. {42 20, 329 
|SoGpi ANUS. 

424\3-* Joranpa, VP) (Darras Il: No- ly. 2.2... a’ere oalavere e332] cera xlatate Neo aoe oe | 330 
(date ~ uncertain). | thus. | | 
Samaritan Temple, | 
on MountGerizim?’ | 

AOD siisadovmactevecorasna PAR@TAN bres TL Ae conielaeinle se eiieyy oll soe uate see 349 

| (Mnemon). (104., tend) of Ditto.qi cess jones 250 
Be AO Bicamarn cers gait aces |Expedition of ES REM ORO. oie icity < sseleira enctnee renee ae 8 
Cyrus the younger | : 
400 )| Malachi, ~ Prophet. |.-i\0.- 5 sceesces 6 Retreat of the 10,000 ...... 0... -cc coos 354 
about | O. T. Canon fixed. | 
Ti) Death. of Socrates 7\|cc ses cts eae ccueter 355 
Agesilaus in Asia..|Camillus takes Veii| 8 
Bate of Coronas. |. :ij-\ ces tes serene 860 
bets efoimaah: Glishaiete eyscaic eee ‘Gauls take Rome 364 
9|Peace of Antalcidas|.......0.0.. oles s 367 

B82 14, JOWANAN, TDL-Pillless <e cic we eecie cs .24/Olynthian War..... l vmeree aise ROC ee 572 
(or Jonathan). Demosthenes born. | 

DIO Ue ater tonite itech ae iw aes Seat Stele s OTTRiga “of  (Thebani...os<ac comes ome OTD 

power. | 

£67\| Murder of Joshua. |.\...-- 20.0225. B8) eee es sene cenese Licinian Rerations, ser 

| about | passed, 

ROT hatasera stay nie trespass rerete |isctcth Ove eA. c a eters 44\Battle of Mantinea!.............. 392 

DCU fl iobelarca cheat taisge pt sie cae |Revolt of Tachos 45|/Agesilaus in igypt Gallic Invasion * 393 

| in Fgypt. 
TPE aetna acin arena Artaxerxes dies 47|Accession of Prmmir’......6.0..... 02.0) 305 
i | If., king of Mace- | 
| Oonvs 1 donia. 
Bi'The Social Wan... ]s.s<2esteee5 an te | 897 
| 4| Alexander born... "Fina Plebeian Die-~ 3.8 
| I i tator 
| 351 |Alleged captivity of |Revolt of the Si- 9).................. ‘First Pielke n Cen- 309 
\ Jews.’ donians. | sor. 
WeDOND: aS ADDUA, L:-T,le ene cece e ele NOsieratnieer mess hie fxs Moerem cir ereenets 404 
| (last name in O.'T) | | 
LEGY oc ocedte oethate deen) Ngaespd sAdhoo 70 Ti lios.uieseeeee pete ae First Samnite War 411 
| pe SCHOO SRD HOGS Seer OME EC nee g CaOr OI Cw visteas)s tacos Serie Latin War. Decius 414 
LS SoSH eee ene cos. ARSGES I/Philipyehosen’ gene-|; 23s: ocisaeeee ew | 416 | 
War declared by | ral of the Greeks; H 
the Greeks, at Corinth. | 
S36. ks cts Beainean a ieaee Danivs III. 1/Murder of Philip.;.).iscs.sscdsce%0es | 41S 
(Codomanus). ALEXANDER THE 1) | 
GRraT.-.—- | | 

5) OBA GNEGEoO 6A aaa Invasion of Alex- 3\Battle of the Danone chrstaaterer | 420 

ander. Granicus, | 

833 Wien ah be eee re alates ws... 4.Battle of Issus CU HAS ArSey is Pieaicn aha 421 

332 |Interview with Al-|............... . 5/Taking of Tyre 5 Alexander, king of 422 
exander ? Alexandria built. | Epirus in Italy 

S 331/Settlement of Jews!....2.-..+s...s- 6 Battle of Arbela. 6 .....2...... ieee 423 
at Alexandria. | 

830 6. Ontas I. IL -P.)Murdcr of Darius../Demosthenes de 7 \......eeeecees wees 424 

Corona ? 
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B.C. JUDAA. EGYPT. SYRLA, ROMB. A.U.C. 
330 |6. OnrasTI. JI.-P.| Empire of Alexander|......... Bote ss LULSODe SAAS Cee | 494 
SVL OMB | ravals\olate/e\(otevsieisielsjs(ose Alexander returns from India........ 11 SecoudSamnite War} 4.8 
SUB Reise alate cei vier ieg Death of. Alexander at Babylon...... LAs ta ccoseuamabctsite.s-so40 2 431 
320 |Ptolemy takes Je-|Protmmy L., Soter.. |Contests of the Dia-! 
Trusalem. dochi in Asia and) 
4 Europe. 
Settlements of Jews 
at Alexandria, in 
Egypt and Cyrene. 
SLL UH ESE NeANGCRYAT =| <<; s:<:<0:0i0it)-\ais a1acsisiaceyail slerslalle oiale dione aratiedi|ins: oes «/e 6) o atnie ce eS 440 
tigonns. | 
312 |[Era. of. the Seleu-|. 22.5.0... .seecness 1. Seievcus I. Ni-' Appius Claudius j 442 
cide. ] cator, censor. 
SPO OADM EO ten ONDA UG Ho: a ie «-asajars'ajs srcleafetate | avainvein Sites Feiaiaie valine ors = ee siaisin 0 Gonbanoe 445 
(Jos.) 
301 | War ofthe D'adocht ended by the battle of Ipsws in Phrygia.|....-.............! 453 
Palestine subject to 
Egypt till a.p. 198. i 
800 |Death of Onias I.]..:.........0.+-e06 Jews settle in Syria}....... ass sistas atiele | 45-£ 
(Hus.) 
7. Srmon I., the 
Just, 1f.-P. 
DOGe Caniom (Of SSn COM |c)ca1aip.0:cte/< «,ccait's aioyaeilatatern ates oie Sze pweales |Third Samnite War) 456 
pleted ? 
O92 ESRC AZ ME Mes Pallets xis dlelawiais sieln. 2 sie'si| «.s/ejaisieisisssitiniaee,e ce} Defend Of the sams) 469 
: : nites, 
285 |Progress of the,2. Provemy IT. Phil-!............sc0.005 (Grecce. Etolian,| 460 
Egyptian Jews. adelphus (with his and Achzan 
j father). _ | Leagues.) 
283 |VersionoftheLXX?| Ptolemy IT. alone..|..........2. se0ee GaulsandKtruscans} 471 
[N.B. The dates of defeated. 
the Iligh - Priests 
down to Onias ITI. 
are very doubtful.1| 
281 |Splendor of Fgypt |Seleucus murdered.|Pyrrhus in Italy...| 473 
2. ANTIOCHUUSI.Soter) War with Pyrrhus| 474 
Le as Sete SRR tM ino ececasiaiaiaj ao aia: @ockeisiciage First Punic War...) 400 
The historian Ma-3. AnTIoonus  II.|[Greece: Growth of} 463 
netho, fl. Theos. Achxan League. 
Estee rac ABasies Abe Revolt of Parthia.../Aratus and Philo-| 503 
poemen. } | 
AUT OG ant pe Era of the Arsacidc@|Metellus in Sicily.) 594 
Sail araretete ore nein clalaiaietale/ a ‘38. Prouemy III, Eu- Berosus: historian|Wamilcar Varea....) 507 
ergetes. of Babylon, fl. 
PAG Nae tavadvatenccticcsieuaistocerd« War with Syria. 4. Sermocus 1. Calele cc. ccesso .eeeeue | 508 
linicus, 
a lal liveincpeayecc aioe aesisia Friendly _ relations Disastrous wars with Peace withCarthage, 513 
| with Judea inter-| Egypt and Parthia, 
rupted. 
S240 AOMONTAS ALE es | 3.2. Palatars «alae awtelelecali|!sincelnieod e-alsigr eine rejects lsodo cUCRBaReHe TENE 514 
Refuses Tribute. (236. Seleucus taken, 
Joseph, son of To- prisoner by the 
bias. Parthians. 
S226 TAS SIMON TL RISB erase acaieroye eialege) sates.) PMO ELE OUS mums aie. «iclecerern) « olelesiernjele | 538 
: Ceraunus. 
PO Siac aS ec Renee pOOnUl Reco ne aistavetoReLsur ot aja 1G; ANDLOOHUS) — TDTGI i... «0102 «i+, suisteine | 531 
| | the Great. 
TRUE NEC GAS ER AE A DOT 4. Provemy IV.Phi- Quells revolt in Me-)..---++-.seeeeee o) 55% 
lopator. dia, 
§ 219 Antiochus overruns |..... S atetota cacale ...../Makes war in Egypt Second Punic War. 5 5 
Palestine. | i 
21T |Ptolemy recovers Victory over Anti- Defeat at Raphia .. Battle of Trasimene 537 
Palestine, profanes|-ochus. | 
the Temple, but is Persecutes theJews Te Jews incline to- ..... qoasetad vend | 
driven out super-| of Alexandria, ward Syria. | 
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PENG Varo ate\n- » ona clpoteCensiutate Bede Wat element ite mele Liletctae eters ecchetcte cranaiers 0 Battle of Cannex....| 538 

$205'The Jews submit5. Prouemy V. Renews the warl.......cccee cess | 549 

to Antiochus the} Epiphanes (5 years| against Egypt. 
Great, and are at) old.) | 
first well treated. 204. Seipio in Africa) 550 
ZOL Mais atactetsinarsce avers ...|War with Syria..../Many Jews trans- Peace withCarthage| 553 
planted from Bab- 
ylonia to Asia 
Minor. 

ZOO) er arebseet & ania sleratcte'shole Ilis general Scopas|..c..c.scececeneees War with Philip V.| 554 

treats the Jews ill. 
S198) 12. *ONTANG TI TDNeP Sk... ce one ne tains Victory at. Panium!......55..... 556 
over the KEgyp- 
tians. | | 
107 | Palestine and Cele-|......... sia oteratsnaies Mh | Mete us orelajilarecc oacleteteis |Ended by the Bat-| 557 
Syria conquered tle of | Cynosee- 
by Antiochus, and| phale. | 
confirmed to him 
by the peace with 
Rome. 
SRO lle ap ener ee Ptolemy marries|Defeated at -Ther-| War with Antiochus 563 
Cleopatra, the; mopyle. 
daughter of An- 
tioehus. 
198 ee Seek Bee are di tomesevare marae kab etanch wha tavn And at Magnesia in)The Scipios in Asia} 564 
Asia, 
188 araisialsidia) eer eieraele hahah aii oho ah oles lerntehate Peace with Rome...;Antiochus retires} 566 
within the Tau- 
rus. 
187 Attempt of Helio-]..........+5 spb tarssere Te ASELECCUS iLVe \ |o' deities SiGe fas tered £67 
dorus to plunder Philopator. 
the Temple? 
DS een na eee 6. Protemy VI. Phi-|/Demetrius sent to)/Warin Spain......| 573 
; lometor (a minor),| Rome. 
under his mother} 
and tutors. 
175 /Onias TIT. depored,|......002.0++e0ee0% 8... ANTIOCUUS ... LV.) ciscsie cis wiemscasiee| OOO 
and the priesthood! | KEpiphanes — (Epi- 
sold to manes). 
Jason (Joshua), |Great internal dis-| Onias at Antioch: 
ae sensions. ; murdered by the 
contrivance of Me- 
nelaus (171), 

172 |Menrnats (Oninis)a| ets ios unex woctemrae esis usin aceielarese ielaretater\ei| ln tecelalsiainyeedtelere aie oe] 682 

=P. 

171 |Hellenism rampant. |Fgypt invaded by]..........-2..s000- ‘Macedonian War...| 583 
Antiochus, who is | 
ordered out by the 
Roma's. 

168 |Menelaus deposed... |Joint reign of Ptole-| Expulsion from Battle of Pydna....| 586 

Massacre at Jerusa-| my and his broth-| Egypt. 

lem. er Physeon. The/Persecention of the Perseus taken pris- 
\Martyrdom of Elea-| litter receives Cy-| Jews. oner. 

zayand others. rene and Libya|Judeea revolts under) End of the Macedo- 
Revolt of Marra-| (163). the Maccabees. nian Kingdom. 

THTAS, : 

RU fal Pane ee OaNDE Rob, Meericscces ae .../Defeats of Syrian'Polybius at Rome, |. 587 | 

generals) by Judas, 

166 jJODAS MACOABADS. |... c0.000cecc0 sn ees Antiochus in Baby-/Terence exhibits | 58S 

lonia. Dies (164). | the Andria. 
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B.C. JUDAA. EGYPT. SYRIA. ROME. A,U.O. 

16S |Revoltt of Marra-' Ptolemy VI. — con-|Antiochus IV.—) Macedonia con-| 586 
TULAS. tinwed. continued. quered. 

Ontas IV. titular} 
H.-P. | 

167 |War against apos-/Onias IV. flees to Judas defeats the)............. oid 587 
tates. Egypt, and founds) Syrian generals. 

a temple at Leon- 
topolis. 

166 |1.. Jupas MaAcoa-!.......0... Rae asa stete) | aravetalmeie ssereiiavacstaiainie siWVatatavefeyshete miate eseccire | OSS 
BAUS. 

Dec.|Rededication of the’..-. .......-sssc00 Battle of Bethsura. 

Temple. Judas takes Jerusa- 
lem. 
Antiochus in Ely- 
mais. 

164 |League of neigh-|..........00c.008% Death of Antiochus.|..... niataiatdarstsebte ig R90 
boring nations de- 9. AwnTiocnus V. 
feated. Eupator takes! 

Execution of Mene- Bethsura and be- 
laus. sieges Jerusalem. 
End of line of Joza- Peace with the 

dak. Jews. 

$163)Death of Eleazar Partition of the!......... Bee We eral ateteve slate walle icteheats 591 
Savaran. kingdom with 

Physcon. 
162 |Arctmus (@acimns))..+-..-..-+2 ---0e, 10. Demetrivs I.]|..--...-.... metaieiers 592 
Hi.-P. set up by the Soter. 
Syrians. 
161 | Victory of Adasa. |.-:-... seeeeeeeee+/Defeat of Nicanor.|Philosophers ex-| 598 
IKmbassy to Rome. Bacchides in Syria.| pelled. « 
Death of Judas. Battle of Hleasa. |Alliance with Ju- 
2. JonaTHan Ap- Bacchides retires to| dea, inscribed on 
Pus. Syria on the death! brass. ‘ 
Death of John the of Alcimus. 
Maceabee. 
Death of Alcimus. ; 

158 |Peace with Syria. |.-..- aisles *) «acesinige (MECULMS ANd Is Aes!) o.. 0... aoe ce «e.| 506 

feated. 

153 |Jonathan EW ohelliefeciveleeaiels chests ...|Revolt of Alexander, Celtiberian War. 601 
Priest. Balas. 

150 | Alliance with Balas.|Balas marries Ptol-/11. ALEXANDER Ba- Galba in Spain 604 

emy’s daughter] nas seizes the : 
Cleopatra. throne. 
Sui4o | Maviors: fom Tierusa=lite cate son! evelsreictcnte alll ote aa stielentale Seles Third Punie War..| 605 
lem. 

147 |Defeat of Apollo- Ptolemy sides with) Demetrius returns.!.......... .0ecee0e 607 

nius. Demetrius against 
Balas. 

146) |Alliance with De-)..-... 6 260.00. 00 12. Demetrius II.'|\CartnHace and Co-| 608 
metriug, whose life| Nicator. RINTH destroyed. 
Jonathan saves, 

VAD | ctaleeetatates weve arsed 7. Protemy VII./Tryphon sets up Africa and Greece) 609 
Physcon, or Euer-) Antrocuus VI.,| become Roman 
getes. * | who » overthrows| Provinces. 

, Demetrius. 
144 |Antiochus grants)....... ont +es+./Tryphon at war, Warwith Viriathus.| 610 
new honors to with Jonathan, 
Jonathan and his 
brother Sinton. 
Jonathan taken and 
put to death by 
Tryphon’. ; 
143 13. Srwon Turasst, Embassy of Scipio..|Tryrmon kills An-Q. Metellus inj 611 
f= tiochus, Spain. 
S14 Oi Pre aitaelee ace ye Kadedudaptanocddded wigrRbod ended. rooltoa nee sictelemieteeisiertes | Cle 
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BO. JUDRA. EGYPT. SYRIA. ROME. A.C. 
| | 1 
141 |Tower of Zion taken|.............2000. fisiate Siaitie,@'s wine feea wis atl on enc arate eoereatceere are 613 
First year of Jewish | | 
| Freedom. | 
1140 |Stmon made hered= |. jccce ale essen cfs +s sea see wneeeln| sine etree emma | Old 
i itary prince of the! | 
Jews. 
133 |Prosperity of Jud@a}.......e.se0 eeeeee Demetrius prisoner Numantine War. 616 
to the Parthians. 
187 |Recognized by Sedeciecaver see elds -ANTIOONUS! VIII; Ic onecscc See ae 617 
Rome. Sidetes. 
‘Receives from An- 
, | tiochus VII. the 
| privilege of coin-|° | | 
| ing money. | 
S 185|Murder of Simon. |........- Rosenonad Deposes ‘Tryphon,\.....0..-+ sos: -.-! 619 
| 4. Joun Hy RCANUB, and makes war on} 
\ H.-P. Simon. 
| 133 \Surrenders AJCTUAD =| ares oe ene + seeeeee- (Grants peace to Fall of Numantia. | (21 
| em. Hyrcanus. 
1298 |Goes to Parthia with)...... .......0e00e Antiochus killed in Death of Tib. | 626 
Antiochus. Parthia. Gracchus. | 
Judea independent Demetrius IT. re-| ! | 
~ of leased. | 
125 |Hyrcanus conquers|........ .cseeeeees T4242 SuENUVGUBIVE SH |eeis,<5,c1 see eee 629 
| the land EK. of Jor- 15. Axtrocuus VIII. 123. Caius Gracchus! 630 
dan, Idumea and Grypus, 122. Tribune. 632 
Samaria, 16. And Antroonus 121. Death of C.| 633 
TX, Cyzicenus,| Gracchus. 
rival kings, 
LOL Gal eeeesces OTE ; .|S. Proremy VTIL} 111. Jugurthine 643 
Lathyrus (Soter). War, 
109 |Destroys the Tem-)Cyrene finally sepa-| : 
; ple on Mount Geri-| rated from Egypt. 
zim. . | 
| ‘Joins the Sadducees i | 
PROT “laters eatyreie cn careers Driven to Cyprus! 
| by his mother 
| CLEOPATRA, who! 
} reigns with her sec- 
: ond son. 
106 |Death of Hyrcanus,|Pronemy IX. Alex-|............ 2.+0../106. Jugurtha taken! 648 
5. ARISTOBULUs I.,| ander J. Cicero und Pompey) 
seks \[Great confusion to bora. 
Assumes the title of | the end cf the dy- 
*  |.king. nasty]. 
105 6. ALEXANDER Jan-|Judea invaded by].......ecseces vee 102, Marius routs 652 
| NaUS. Ptolemy Lathyrus, the Cimbri. andj (53 | 
|Conquest of Gaza,| rescued by Cleopa-|From 8.0. 95 to 83, | Teutones. 
Moab, etc. | tra. 17..SrLeucus VI. |100. C. Julius ag 654 
| Civil war. | ‘1s. Anvrocnus X.} sar born. 
| | Eusebes. 92. Sulla in Asia; ' 662 
| '19. Purirervs. receives a Parthian. | 
| 20. Demetrius III.| embassy. | 
Encerus, 90. Social War. 664 
| \ 21. Anriocitus XI.'88. First Mithrida- 666 
1 ft ee Paleo ete eta ae's \Provemy X. Alex-) Epiphanes. tic War, and Civil 
ander II. . 22. ANTIOcHUS XII.) War at Rome. | 
VSO! "lh vac aitteteate hie ereienreen .|Protemy XI. Dio-| Dionysus. 86. Death of Marius) 668 
nysus, or Auletes.|A period of confu- 5’. Sulfa Dietator..; 672 
sion, \74, Great Mithrida-| 680 
WS |Dying reconcilia-|..........- sw eeeeee(23- TIGRANES, king] tic War. ' 
tion with the Phar- of Armenia, reigns 70. Mithridates flies| 684 
| isees, over Syria, till he| to Armenia. | 
| |\T7. ALEXANDRA is defeated by Lu-69. Lucullus de-| 685 
| (queen). cullus, 69. feats Tigranen ; 


Hyreanus It., YW. -P.| 
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defeat of Aristobu- 
lus II., and his son 
Antigonus. 








nius into Parthia. 





on Britain. 








B.O. JUDAA. EGYPT. | SYRLA. ROME. |A,U.C. 
| | 

GOm SeUERROANU GS LT M2. cu sjarspe cis cys elelctels 23. ANTIOcHUS XIII.|........ 3408 Dood 685 
(about 40) king, last (nominal) 
deposed by his king under Roman 
brother after 3 protection. 
months. 

9. ARIsTosuLvs II. | 
Rise of ANviPa-! 
TER. | 

68 |Hyreanus and Anti- ...... cesses cece ee leet eeee ee cee eee 68. Success of Mith-) 686 
pater fly to Aretas, | Tidates, 
king of Arabia. 67. War against the} 687 

Pirates, Pompey 
F general. 

S 65 |Civil War of Hyrca-|.........6+ raed 66. Scaurus at Da- 66. Mithridatic War| 688 
nus and Antipater, mascus. committed to Pom- 
aided by Aretas, Pompey deposes| pey. 
against Aristobu- Antiochus. Defeats Mithridates 
lus. Syria. a. Roman} in. Armenia, and 

Sc.urus in Judea: provine, subdues Tigranes. 

hears the embas- 65. Levee of kings! 689 

sadors of both in Pontus. 

brothers. ‘. Pompey in the Cau- 
casian cougtries. 

64 |Arbitration of Pom-)..+.+-+++ss220 ees ‘Pompey at Damas- Pompey returns to! 690 
pey- ; cus. Syria.” 

63 |He takes Jerusalem}...+.+-++.++. +++ +--+ | Receives Jewish Cicero consul. 691 
on the Day of embassadors. Conspiracy of Cata- 
Atonemeut (Sept Roman Governors} line. 

| 22), and enters the of Syria. Birth of Augustus. 
| Holy of Holies. 62. ASmilius Scan-'62. Casar prator. | 622 
| ‘Ilyroanus If. re- rus, Questor pro| 
stored as H.-P. Preetore. 
Antipater civil gov- \61. L. Marcius Phil- 61. Triumph — of} 693 
ernor (procurator). ippus, Prop: cetor. | Pompey. 
Judea subject to 60. Cesar in Spain.| 694 
Rome from this First Triumvirate. 
| time. 4 
BD) |... ce eeeeeeeeses- Ptolemy -Auletes |Lentulus Marcel- Czesar consul. 695 
bribes Cesar to| linus, Propreetor. 
} obtain his ac- 
| knowledgment as 
king. 

CES es ia ae ates Ptolemy -- Auletes |,5;.....:. Shdadeels Geerar in Gaul, 656 

expelled by his Cicero banished, 

. subjects. - 

Goes to Rome. 

| BERENIOR and 
TRYPHZNA reign 
during his ab- 
sence. 

57 |Successes of Alex-|.......0000s sence Gabinius, DProcon- Cicero recailed. 69T 
ander, son of Aris- s sul. 
tobulus IT., against Syria is henceforth) 

Hyrcanus. a consular proy- 

Defeated by Gahi- ince. 
nius, proconsul of 
Syria. 

New Constitution :; 
the Five ~ Great ; 
Sanhedrims. . 

55 |Re-appearance and|.....-..++...+.--+ Expedition of Gabi- Cxsai’s first descent) 699 
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BO. JUDAA. EGYPT. SYRIA. ROME. 

55 |New Insurrection of/Gabinius in Egypt. 

Alexander: his de-|Restores Ptolemy 
feat at Mt. Tabor. | Auletes. 

54 |Crassus at Jerusa-|.........eseeeseeee Crassus, Proconsul.|Cesar in Britain, 
lem: plunders the the second time. 
‘Temple. 

WD “lief sateretocs deisle.d GRINS a's Se ciao neve Wincaan’y ee Slain by the Parthi-}..... wate a Nepiemnare a 

ans. 
4 Cassius Questor. 

52 |Cassius enslaves|.....-- Sodponancoas supSsadesadaa BSSRG6 Clodius slain by 
30,000 Jews — the Milo. 
partisans of Aristo- 
bulus, 

SIDILG, lee ieetens austria sete CiLEopaTRA, — with Bibulus, Proconsuwl.|Czsar finishes the 
Protemy XII. and conquest of Gaul. 
ProLemy XIII. 
DO Sereitiercehterte se is; dichel| Voteiatoteictocs te diate phestnnete {Scipio, Pompeian|50. Measures of 
Proconsul.] Pompey against 
Ceesar, 
49 | Cxesaty velenses PAni-1/\0.e\cie)n «oes «1s «ln ptaleil sloie sivieisle eresieis/cfols) .. (Civil war begins. 


48 


47 


46 


S 44 


43 





—— ee a eee 


Sa 


_|Herod defeats Anti- 


stobulus, who is 

murdeged by the 

Pom peians. 
Alexander put to 


death by Scipio at 
Antioch. 
Antipater aids 
Cezar, who makes 
him a citizen and 
1st Procurator of 
Judea, with Hyr- 
canus as Kthnarch. 
Immunities granted 
to the Jews. 
Antipater escorts 
Cesar to Pontus. 


Phasael and Ierod, 
captains of Judea 
and Galilee. 
Herod _ hostile 
Ilyreanus. 
Decree of Cesar for 
refortifying Jerusa- 
lem. 
Cassius plunders 
Jerusalem. 
Antipater poisoned. 
Herod visits Jeru- 
salem, 


gonus, and enters 
Jerusalem in tri- 
umph, 

Is reconciled to 
Hyreanus and be- 
trothed to Mari- 
amne. 

Herod gains favor 
with Antony. 

10. ANTIGONUS © set 
up by the Parthi- 
ans, 








Appoints his sons,}|.... 


to}. 


Cesar in Egypt. 

Alexandrine war— 
ends in Jan. 3.0.47 
(March 27, Old 
Calendar). 


Antony in Asia. 

Meets Cleopatra at 
Tarsus, and goes to 
Egypt. 


nee ot ete eee eons 


Antony goes to Tyre 
on his way against 
the Parthians ; 
thence to Athens. 





.|Sex. Julius Caesar. 
C.J. Cesar in Syria, 


Q. Ceecilitis Bassus, 


.|C.Cassius Longinus, 


Invasion of the Par- 


Preetor. 


Proconsul, arrives 
in Syria. 

(Nore. All the sub- 
sequent governors 
are Legatt.] 


L. Decidius faxa 


Legatus. 


thians under Paco- 
rus and Labienus. 





Cesar enters Italy. 


“|Flight of Pompey to 


Greece. 

Cesar in Spain 
against the Pompe- 
ians, 

Battle of Pharsalia. 

Pompey killed in 
Egypt. 


War with 
naces. 
Cesar Dictator. 


Phar- 


African War. 
The Calendar 
Sormed. 


re- 


War in Spain. 
DEATIL OF CAESAR. 
War of Mutina. 


Second Triumvir- 
ate. 


Battles of Philippi. 


War of Perusia.... 


Perusia taken. 
Agrippa sent against 
Antony. 


A.U.O. 





700 


701 


704 


705 


706 


TT 


70S 


709 
710 


713 
714 
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B.C JUDAA. EGYPT. SYRIA. | ROME. | A.U.G. 
40 |Phasaelputto death,/Leagues with Sex./The legate Saxa)Death of Fulvia, 714 
and Hyrcanus mu-| Pompey, and _ be-| slain. Reconciliation of 
tilated. sieges Brundisium. |P, Ventidius Bassus,| Octavian and An- 
Ilprop escapes to|Receives the Eastern| Legatus, sent) tony at Brundisi- 

.Rome, gains over| Provinces. against them by! um.” e&» 
the triumvirs, and Antony. The empire divided. 
; is appointed by the Antony and Octa- 
Senate King of vian at Rome, 
Judea about the 
end of the year. 
(llence to his death 
in u. 0. 4, Josephus 
reckons his reign 
8T years.) 

39. |llerod returns, col-/Antony marries Oc-|The Parthians are|Conference at Mise-| 715 
lects an army, and] tavia, goes to| defeated, and La-| num_ between Oc- 
unites with Silo,| Greece, and spends} bienus slain. tavian, Antony, 
who deserts his) the winter at|Ventidius recovers) and Sex. Pompey. 
cause. Athens. Syria. 

Conquers Galilee. Is bribed by Antigo- 
nus. 

8S |Silo joins Ventidius.|Antony joins Ven-|Great victory of|/War between Octa-| 716 
Ventidius sends aid| tidius after his} Ventidius over the} vian and Sex. 
to Herod. victory, and be-| Parthians; Pacorus) Pompey. 

Herod marches to} sieges Samosata;| slain. Agrippa commands 
join Antony. receives Herod) Ventidius returns to| the fleet. 
His brother Joseph] there. Thence re-| Romeand triumphs. 
slain by Antigonus.| turns to Athens, i 
Herod at Acre. leaving Sosius as/C. Sosius, Legatus, 
his legate. sends aid to Herod. 

S 87 |Herod marches|Antony in Italy./Antony-at Antioch,/Renewal of the tri-| 717 
against Jerusalem|Returns by way of| at the close of the) umvirate for five 
in the Spring. Greece, parting} year, . where he} years. 

Marries. Mariamne,| from Octavia at} condemns Anti-| Preparations of Oc- 
Is joined by Sosius,| Coreyra. gonus to death by] tavian against Sex- 
and takes Jerusa- scourging and be-| tus Pompey. 

lem on the Day of heading. 

Atonement, Oct. 5, 

and on a Sabbath, 

Death of Antigonus. rs 
End of the Asmo- 

neean line. 
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B.O JUDEA, EGYPT SYRIA. ROME. A.U.O, 
3T |HxRop THE GREAT 1|........000e00e SFti Gorrcnat alatalele = eteteerall See Table III. FAT 

His actual reign 
dates. by Consular 4 
years from Jan. 1, 
or by Jewish sacred 

.| years from the first 
of Nisan. 

Ananel made II.-P. 

36: ||Hlevod../-/iscie-ecnre oe 2|Antony sends for)Antony in Syria. Naval war against| 718 

Iyreanus comes| Cleopatra, and | Sextus: Pompey. 
from Babylon to} gives her Phoenicia, The latter, defeated, 
Jerusalem. His} Crete, ete. retires to Lesbos, 
daughter  Alexan-| Antony marches and seeks aid from 
dra seeks the lligh-| against the Parthi- Antony, but is dis- 
priesthood from! ans. appointed. 

Cleopatra for her|Cleopatra meets Her- 
son Aristobulus. od in Judea, 

Herod deposes Ana-|Antony retires to 
nel, and appoints) Egypt. 

ARISTOBULUS II.-P. 
SD. | Hrerod mete «cc leees 3|Cleopatra, at the so--L. Mtnatics PLan- Sex. Pompey put to| 719 

Aristobulus (et. 17)} licitation of Alex-| cus, Leyatus. death at Miletus by 
warmly  received| andra, appeals to Antony's general 
at the Feast of | Antony against Titius. 

Tabernacles, and| Merod. 
drowned soon after]  . 
(Sept. 19). 
: ANANEL H.-P. 
O4 |Merod. J. byes sh 4)Antony  summons|....... afawis o aero \Octavian in Gaul.| 720 

Goes to Antony, and| Herod before him Astrologers and sor- 
appeases him by| at Laodicea, cerers expelled 
presénts. Gives Cleopatra from Rome. 

Puts. his uncle} Coele-Syria. Sosius triumphs for 
Joseph to death, - | Antony in Armenia. the capture of Je- 

Returns to Egypt. rusalem. 
BB, [Terod..< cs mstecleesae 5/Antony. forbids Oc-|......e..s sees ccs |Agrippa eedile. 

Quarrel with Mal-| tavia from joining Final rupture be-| 721 
chus, King  of| him. tween Octavian and 
Arabia, Antony in Media. Antony, 

B2EWACLOds vio cciesiscis ele G/Antony and Cleopa-|.......0. "eee ees ./Sosius and Domi-| 722 

Levies troops on the} tra join the fleet at tius,. the consuls, 
side of Antony,| Ephesus. join Antony. Ti- 
who sends him/Proceed to Athens, tius and Plancus 
against Malchus. and thence to Cor- go over to Octa- 

Herod, at first victo-| cyra, and winter xt) vian. 
rious, defeated in| Patree. 

Ceele-Syria, 
Bip Herod: sc. .730 cs) 7\Flight of Cleopatra, L. Catpurnivs Bis- Barrir or Actium) 723 

Dreadfulearthquake| and Antony from) tvs, Legatits. (Sep. 2). 
in Judea. Actium to Egypt. Octavian proceeds 

Herod sues to Mal-|IIerod advises An-| | to Asia. 
chus for  peace,| tony to put Cleo- | Winters st Samos, 
which is refused. | patra to death, and} 

Defeats the Arabi-| then deserts his| 
ans. Puts Hyrca-| cause. 
nus to death. | | 

$30 |Herod yo se.se.% eis 8,Three embassies Q. Dipics, Legatus.| After a hasty visit) T24 

Meets Octavian at! from Antony and to Italy, Octavian 
Rhodes, and is con-| Cleopatra to Octa- | advances to Egypt. 
firmed in his king-| vian. Death of Antony 
dom (about April). Maypt reduced to a and Clecpatra. 

Escorts Octavian to! Roman provinee. 

Antioch, and re- [Norr. Egypt still retains importance in Scripture Histury as 
turns to Judea. a chief seat of the Jewish Dispersion. ] 
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on the - Sabbatic 
year. ] 
Visits Agrippa in 





the winter. 

















B.C JUDEA, nayer, ARABIA, ETC. 5YBLA. ROME. A.U.O, 
| 
I =| 
| 
QD miberOde “ieee. Di etealeovateval acai tvVererere\er M. Vauerius Mes- Three triumphs of, 725 
Puts Mariamne to BALA, Legatus. Octavian. 
death, about the Temple of Janus 
close of the year. |_ shut. 
DSi Perad™, 6.008 Sire MOM stai-Voravcinieleiciotsieieeia sees (?) M. Turis Cro-Tiiness of Octavian.) 726 
Alexandra,daug4ter ERO (son of the or-,Census taken. No. 
of Hyrcanus, put to ator), Legatus. of citizens 4, 164,000 
death. | 
ON 8 CSR: [Pan a a 11|\Egypt is among the Syria an imperial The name of Av-| 727 
imperial provinces.| province, governed! Gustts conferred 
by a Prefect, a3) on Octavian, with 
Legatus Cesavis | supreme power for 
ten years. 
\lle divides the prov- 
inces with the Sen- 
ate. 
DO WWenodsr.tes/abro-cheare 12)Disgrace and suicide|........ aieletete eeoee Augustus in Gaul} 728 
Salome divorees| of the prefect Cor- and Spain. 
Costabarus, and be-| nelius Gallus. 
trays the last of 
the family of Iyr- 
canus, who are put 
to death. 
Herod builds a the- 
atre at Jerusalem 
and amphitheatre 
at -#ericho, and 
founds games in 
honor of Augustus. ; 
QO | Therodles ie... laser TEN Sessa AAO afals (siple[el| sretnials ele Rerererels soeeee(He falls sick at! 729 
Indignation at Her- Tarraco. 
od’s Romanizing. During his absence, | 
Conspiracy of the Julia is married to) 
Ten. Marcellus, 
Herod strengthens Temple of Janus! 
the Antonia and again shut. 
fortifies Samaria. 
Famine and Plague. 
24\Herod =... 6 0..c.2% 14 Expedition of the Varro, Lejalus, |Augustus returns to) 730 
Lends 590 auxil-| prefect AELLUS Rome, still ill. 
iaries to Zlius Gal-| Garius into Ara- 
lus. bin. 
Another famine in)/The Ethiopians, un- 
Judea and Syria;) der Candace, in- 
relieved by Merod| vade Egypt: . de- 
with com from) feated by Petro- 
Egypt. nius, 
His sons Alexander ¥ 
and Aristobulias 
sent to Rome. 
Trachonitis, Aura- 
nitis, and Batanva 
added to his king- ~ 
dom. - 
S23 Herod... 0... 0s 15 ABlius Gallus enters)/M. Virsanius Augustus again ill.) 731 
Employs 50,000 men| the country of Are-| AGnipra, special] Receives the Trib- 
to gather the abun-| tas, the relative of | Legatws, adminis-| unitian power for 
dant harvest. Oxnopas, King of} ters the province) life. 
[Norz. —It seems} Petra; and returns) from Lesbos. Jealousy § between} 
that the -practice) to Fgypt. Receives a visit) Marcellus and) 
now was to: reap, from Terod at} Agrippa. 
though not to sow, Mytilene. Death of Marcellus. 
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BO JUDAA. ‘EGYPT, ARABIA, ETC. SYRLA. | ROME. AV.O. 
: 
29 |Herod sca ne 16 The SE LRIOPIANG ||... cateoiee ence sisi ar Plague and famine: 732 
Rebuilds his palace,| repulsed by Pe- | in Italy. 2 
Removes _JESsuSs,| tronius. Conspiracy of Mu- 
the son of Phabi, rena, 
11.-P., the successor Augustus visits 
of Ananel,. and Sicily. 
appoints Stmon H.- 
P., whose daughter 
Mariamne he mar- 
ties. Builds the 
fortress of Herodi- 
um 7m. from Je- 
rusalem. 
91 |Herod...... 0... 17 |The A&thiopians Agrippa summoned Agrippa forbids 
Founds Ceesarea,) send an embassy| from Asia to marry| Fgyptian rites at 
probably in this| to Augustus at) Julia. Rome. 
year. Samos. Augustus in Greece. 
Winters at Samos. 
90 | Wlerod:s..:03i<ieieieie.0:< LSI yatniaraiali areloieiars =iale'siclo |Augustus visits Augustus in Asia 
Defends himself be- Syria: deprives| Minor and Syria. 
fore Augustus, at the Tyrians and| The standards of 
Antioch, against a Sidonians of their) Crassus restored) 
complaint of the freedom : settles} by King Phraates. 
Gadarenes. Au- the petty king-) Escorted by Herod 
gustus gives Pa- doms, to the Syrian coast 
neas to Herod, Tiberius sent to; (probably at. Se- 
and the Tetrarchy Armenia to place! leucia). Agustus 
of Persea to his Tigranes on the; winters at Samos. 
brother Pheroras. throne. Birth ‘of Carus, the 
Appoints Herod son of Agrippa and 
perpelwal joint Julia. ; 
Procurator of Syr- 
7a. erod erects 
a temple to Au- 
gustus at Paneas. 
Remits one-third of | 
the taxes,  Pro- : 
poses the scheme 
of rebuilding the 
Temple. 
19 |Werod:. ..- cicscisere= 1D Feicoet Sake hraeealeeisie 'M. T. Crorro, Lega-|Agrippa goes to 
Preparations for tus (son of the ora-| Gatl and Spain. 
rebuilding the tor), placed here by| Augustus returns to 
Temple. some writers. Rome. 
18 |Herod........... QO aie clereisis arene poNefeileievceen ine ares est Supreme power re- 
Rebuilding of the newed to Augustus 
Temple (the vads for five years ; and 
or Holy Place) Tribunitian power) 
begun about Pass- to Agrippa for five! 
over. . Herod sails years. 
to Rome and brings 
back his sons Aris- 
tobulus and Alex- 
ander; and banish- 
es Antipater, his 
son by Doris. 
17. |Herodssisi. wets al eR rureetctce sole tavataietesare||lotmte sete, alee is Sociale Ludi Seculares,5th 
Marries Alexander time.. 
to Glaphyra, Birth of Lucius Cex- 
daughter: of. Ar- sar, son of Agrippa, 
chelaus, King of whom + Augustus 
Cappadocia, and adopts, with his 
Aristobulus to Ber- brother Caius, 
enice. 
The Holy Place 
finished. 
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| Bo JUDAA. EGYPT, ARABIA, ETC. SYRLA. ROME, AVC 
SAG ap Merod ys.-:.je:s10%:200. DOs harares/atarslersreates\clesele\a/e Agrippa, again Leg- Augustus goes to; 73S 
Goes to meet Agrip- atus, sent to regu-| Gaul. Settles dis- 
pa, and invites him late affairs of Syria,| turbances on all the 
to Judea. arrives in Asia, Europeanfrontiers. 
AS | Rlerod sass Ste tee VW ae Cha Dice More ..|Visits Judea: sees/The Rhetians con-| 739 
Receives the visit of | Caesarea, Alexan-| quered by Tiberius) 
Agrippa. | drium, Herodium,| and Drusus. 
Ilyreania. Sacri- 
i fices in the Temple 
\ at Jerusalem, and 
| returns to Ephesus. 
LAs Meno’ es rete DAN ress fete woes niele ..-|Agrippa'sexpedition Augustus in Gaul. | 740 
Sails to visit Agrip- against Bosporus. 

pa. Follows him to Herod pleads with 

the Iuxine, and him for the Ilians, 

meets him at Sin- (Nicotaus DAMA8- 

ope (see col. 3). CENUS employed in 

Privileges ofthe Jews this affair.) 
confirmed by Agrip- Returns with Herod 
pa. to Samos. 

Ilerod addresses the 

Jews, and remits 

one-fourth of the 

taxes. 

Intrigues of Salome : 

and Pheroras 

against Aristobulus 

and Alexander. 

Antipater recalled. 

AS" erodes icice dese ial racctarsrelemtcteteie ste ..../End of Agrippa’s,Augustus returns to! 741 

Advancement of 10 years’ adminis-| Rome from Gaul, 

Antipater. Herod tration of Asia and! and Agrippa from 

takes him to visit} Syria. No special] the Kast. 

Agrippa, who takes prefect during this;Tribunitian power 

Antipater to Rome, interval. to Agrippa for five 

whence he writes years more. He 

letters against Aris- The government; goes to Pannonia. 
: tobulus and Alex- now falls to M. 

ander. Titius, Legatus. 

MONT erOdls cede xs PGi sacar sauce aehiaets< Asia «(the province)|Death of Lepidus.| 742 

Refuses the hand of suffers from earth- Aveustus  Ponr. 
Salome to the Ara- quakes, MAX. 
bian Sylleus. Death of Agrinpa.| 

Further — intrigues! Birth of Agrippa 
against the sons of Postumus. 

Mariamn:, Victories of Tibe- 
rius in Pannonia,| 
and of Drusus in) 
Germany. 

ST MMTETOM cisen wisratterete 27|During Herod's ab-|..... ba Say ao +.++./Drusus in Germany.| 743 
Herod sails to Rome} sence the 'lracho- Augustus at Mi-| 
with  Aristobulus| nites rebel, at the lan, Ravenna, and) 
and . Alexander,) instigation of Syl- Aquileia ; while Ti, 
whom he accuses} leeus. berius subdues the 
before Augustus at revolt of Dalmatia 

Aquileia. and Pannonia. 

Augustus effects a Herod contributes 
reconciliation. 300 talents for the 
Herod returns by games (Augusta- 
way of Cilicia. lia ?), and receives 

Invests _ Antipater, the copper mines 

Aristobulus and of Cyprus, 

Alexander with in- Marriage of Julia to 

signia of royalty. Tiberius. 

Birth of Agrippa, Death of Octavia. 
son of Aristobulus. 
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at Sebaste (Sama- 
Via). 

Agitation in Judwa. 
Antipater tries to 
gain partisans by 
gifts, and then by 
terror. 

Forms a plot with) 
Pheroras, Doris, &., 





'Herod settles Zam- 


aris, a Babylonian 
Jew, in Batanea. 





against Herod. 
|e procures a letter 
summoning him to 
Rome. 





(Mr, Lewin's Dates. P. 
Feb. £2 (about), 
Birth of John the 
Baptist. Aug. 1 

| (about), Nativiry 
OF JESUS CHRIST. 


| See c. xii. p. 353.] 


(an indication of 
Herod's subjec- 
tion). 

Saturninus receives 
presents from An- 
tipater. 
QUINTILIVS VA- 
RUS (Leautus) suc— 
ceeds Saturninus 
before Sept. 2. 














B.C. JUDEA, EGYPT, ARABIA, ETC. SYRIA. ROME. | A.U.C, 
11 |The Outer Temple 
(‘epoy) finished. | - | 
10 |Herod..... ert 28 Ee of the Parthian hostages Augustus in Ganl.) 744 
Building of Cesarca| Trachonites by! delivered to the ‘liberins subdues the. 
finished. Ierod. prefect ‘Titius. | Dalmatians. and) 
Herod opens David's | Dace, and Drusus} 
tomb in scare of| | subdues the Chatti. 
treasure. | They retumm to! 
New family Gi sen- | Rome with Augus- 
sions appease! for) tus, 
the time. I Aug. 1. Cuiaupirs | 
born. 1 ae 
Suan ero dertecscrten/ te .2))Continued disturb- C. Srntivs Satur- Death of Drusus. T45 
New family dissen-| ances ia ‘Tracho-| nrnvs, Legatus 'Viberius again sub- 
sions, appeased by) nitis. (probably in this or dues the Dalma-—| 
Archelaus, King of the next year), tians and Panno- 
Cappadocia. nians. 
S Wieroe <7 e.cesentare 30)Sylleus engages to Werod compla'ns to Augustus receives, 746 
Sails with Archelaus| give up the Tra-| Saturninus of the the supreme power! 
to Italy, tostate his! chonite brigands,| Trachonites and) for 10 years more. 
case against Sylle-) but sails for Rome} Sylleus. 
jj Mss without performing ‘Proceeds to Ganl 
Visits Olympia on} the engagement. with Tiberius, who 
the way, and makes | crosses the Rhine. 
presents for the Remains there, and! (Both return fo 
games -(Midsum-| accuses Ilerod to ; Rome. 
mer, OJ. 193-1). Augustus. Death of Maecenas. 
Census of Roman 
| citizens. 
% WITorodiinas sevetetes 31 Herod razes the Census of Palestine, Tiberius goes to T4T 
‘In disgrace with} Trachonite strong-| under Saturninus,|) Germany. 
Augustus about) hold, and makes) perhaps connected Augustus at Rome. 
the Arabian war:| war on the Ara-) with the threat of !Preparations for 
henceforth to rank} bians. Augustus to treat} absorbing Judea 
as a subject. ARFTAS succeeds) Iferod asa subject.| into the Empire. 
We sends Nicolaus; Obodas as_ king) 
Damascenus to) of Arabia Petrea. |The census was 
Rome; also another Sylleus condemned| ordered in this 
embassy to com-}| to death by Augus-| year and carried} 
plain of Alexander, tus; but first sent) out in the next. 
and Aristobulus, to Arabia to make} 
Ilerod allowed to) reparation. 
proceed against He plots against 
them in conjunc-| Herod. 
tion with a council.) Angustus confirms} 
Aretas, instead cf | 
: giving Petra to) 
Gierotlinns..Jaue $2] llerod. 
The Council meets Complicated in- Saturninus an1 the Tiberius in Arme-| T48 
at Berytus and con-| trigues of Sylleus, procurator Volura-| nia. : 
demns’ Alexander} Fabatus (Ce<ar's) nius take part in Retires to Rhodes, 
and. Aristobulus,| procurator), and] the trial of the| and remains there; 
who are strangled} Herod. sons of Mariamne) seven years. 
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JUDE, 


EGYPT, ARABIA, ETC. 





5 
Apr. 





Aug. 


Nov. 


4 


Mar. 
15-18 


19 


20 





12-13; 


The census com-) 
mences about July. | 
‘The Pharisees refuse 
the oath to Ceesar| 


fined. 
\They spread 
ah has come; and 
llerod puts 
leaders to death. 
Herod 


‘Sends Antipater to 
Rome wih his 
will, appointing 


recalls thence his 
j sons Archelaus and 
Philip. 
Pheroras retires to 
Petreea. His death 
' discovers Antipa- 
ter’s plot. 
‘Disgrace of Doris. 
Simon deposed, and 
Marritas made 
IL.-P. (before the 
Fast, Sept. 11). 
Bathyllus sent by 
Antipater to poison 
Herod. 
Antipater lands at 
Cesarea, goes to 
Jerusalem, and is 
condemned by a 
Council. Herod 
writes to Augustus. 
\Falls ill, and alters 
| his will, making! 
Herod Antipas his 
|_ successor. 
Herod 
Goes to Jericho. 
{Pulling down of the 
eagle, the symbol, 
| of Roman power. 
iMatthias deposed, | 
and Joazar made 
H.-P. 
Herod harangues 
the chiefs of the 
nation at Jericho,! 
and burns _ the! 
Rabbis, 
Eclipse of the Moon. 
Goes to the springs 
of Callirho’, but 
without effect: and 
is plunged in a 
bath of oil. 
Despairs of his life. 
Returns to Jericho :| 
donation to the! 
army. Jewish | 
chiefs shut up in| 


j 


and IHerod, and sre} 


the: 
report that Messi-! 


their) 


a 
3 Syllxus 


him his heir, ana! 


goes to 
ltome. 


5 end, or 4 beg?" 


Note. On this view 
of the Nativity, 
the events at Beth- 
lehem; the arrival 
of the Magi 
Jerusalem, their 
adoration at Beth- 
lehem, and return 


of Mary, 
and presentation 
of Jesus in the 
Temple; the flight 
of Joseph and 


cation 


to Egypt; and the 
massacre of the 
children st Beth- 
lehem, must all be 
comprehended in 
the first 

months of 
year. 


this 








the Hippodrome. 


at} 


home; the purifi-| 


Mary with Jesus) 


three} 


SYRLA, 


Varsus is present at 

Jerusalem at trial 
of Antipater, and 
returns next day 
| to Antioch. 


fe 





NATIVITY OF JE 
‘The Census, still in 


ably one cause of 


| Jerusalem, 





| 
| 
t 
{ 


progress (if begun! 
in B.¢. 6), was prob-| 


the disturbance at) 








ROME. 


C. Czar receives 
the Yoga Virilis. 


SUS CHRIST, ac- 
cording to Sulpicius and most modern authorities. 


| 
AU. 
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| 0. 





JUDMA. 


|EGYPT, ARABIA, ETC. 


SYRLA. 


ROME, 


’ 





4 
Mar. 
2F 


10 
Pass- 
ver. 





Herod orders their 
death immediately 
on his own. 

Answer from Rome 
about Antipater. 
lfered attempts sui-} 
cide. 

Last attempt of An- 
tipater ; Herod 
orders his death. 
Makes a new will 


-. |]1eROD DIES AT JER- 


Icno, five days aft- 
er the execution of 
Antipater, in his 
T0th year. 

The prisoners in the 
Hippodrome set 
free. 

ARCHELAUS is greet- 
ed as King. 

Funeral of Herod. 

Archelaus sacrifices 
in the Temple. 

Riot and -massacre 
in the Temple. 

Archelaus goes to 
Ceesarea, has an in- 
terview with Varus, 
and sails for Rome, 


Joseph and Mary 
return from Egypt, 
with Jesus, and 
turn aside to Naz- 
areth in Galilee, 








whither Hrrop An- 
TIPAs follows. 
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ABGARUS. 


A. 


“ Abgaru*, king of Ed.ssa,” 
675. 

Abilene, at the time of Ilerod, 
81 


Abtaleon, Jewish rabbi, 78. 

Aceldama, 328. 

Acetum, 324. 

Achaia, its contributions for 
the poor in Jerusalem, 494. 
Mission of Timotheus and 
Krastus to, 507, 508. 

Achaicus, with others, carries 
the epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, 512, 513. 

Acrocorinthus, the, £32. 

Actium, battle of, S ). 

Acts of the Apostles, not a 
complete apostolic history, 
518. Its real purpose, 378. 
Break between it and the 
earliest ecclesiastical his- 
tory, 37S, 

‘——, chronology of the, 419- 


423. Conclusions of the, 
583. Written by St. Luke, 
6ST, 709. Its contents, 709, 
710. Time and place at 


which it was written, 710, 
71. Its genuineness, 710. 
Subject of the second part 
of the, 401, 402. Its relation 
to St. Paul's Epistles, 402. 

Adasa, battle of, 41. 

Adramyttium, port of, 61. 

Adria, sea of, 570. 

Adultery, Christ’s answer 
when appealed to in the 
ease of the woman taken in, 
291. 

Elia Capitolina, name be- 
stowed upon new. city of 
Jerusalem, 136, 

——. bishop of, mention of, 


4gnon, 216, 

Agabus, predicts a fxmine, 
433. Prophecies of, 53). 
Agora of Athens, Paul's dis- 

courses in the, 475. 
, situation of the, 476. 
Agrippa, Herod's friendship 
with, 84. 
——, name of, introduced into 








ALEXANDRA. 


family of Aristobulus, 81. 
His connection with the 
Temple, 86. Joined by 
Herod, 87. 

*« Agrippa, king,” grandson of 
Herod, 98. 

——, St. Paul's defense before, 
411, 557, 559. St. Paul's 
mode of addressing him, 
412. 

(see Herod Agrippa). 
Ain et-Tabigah, 276. 

"Ain Yakub (see Well, Ja- 
cob's). 

Akiba, rabbi, armor-bearer to 
Bar-Cocheba, 135, 

Albinus, procurator of Judea, 
123. His. character and 
policy, 123. 

Alcimus, high-priest, courts 
Demetrius, 42, Death of, 
4 





3. 

Alexander, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, pilgrimage of, 137. 

——, his conduct toward the 
Jews, 145. lis desire for 
catholicity of worship, 146. 

——, leader of a sect, 612, 617. 

——, put forward by the Jews 
in the riot at Ephesus, 520. 

-—, son of Aristobulus IT., 
prisoner of Pompey, 68. 
Besieged by Gabinius, 68. 

Again revolts, 6‘. Killed, 

69. 

, son of Herod, education 

of, S4. Ilerod’s jealousy of, 

87. Death of, 89. 

, son of Simon, 329. 

, the brass-founder, 625, 
626. 

——, the Great, interview of, 
with Zaddua, 15,16. Death 
of,17. Wis place in sacred 
history, 17, 18. 

—., Balas, his claim to the 
crown of Syria, 43. . Nomi- 
nates Jonathan to the high- 
priesthood, 43. Marries Cle- 
opatra, daughter of Ptole- 
my Philometer, 44. 

—— Janneus, wars of, (3. 
Death of, 64. 

——, Tiberius, procurator of 
Judea, 120. 

Alexandra, wife of Alexander 
Janneeus, 64. 

















ANDROMACHUS, 


Alexandra, daughter of Iyr- 
canus, 71, Her appeals to 
Cleopatra, 79. Death of, 82. 

Alexandria, persecution of the 
Jews in, under Caligula, 
110,111. Jews in, 145, 146. 
Their share in literature, 
147. Literary school at, 
147. : 

Alexandrian party in the Co- 
rinthian Church, the, 515, 
527. 

Alexandrians and Cyrenians 
representing the Jews of 
Africa, 391, 

Almond pool, the, 131. 

Alpheeus or Clopas, 191. 

-——, father of Matthew, 679, 
680. 

, James described as the 
son of, 282. 

Alypius of Antioch, 138. 

Ambivius, M., procurator of 
Judea, 107. : 

Ammianus Marcellinus, narra- 
tive of, 138. ; 

Ananel,. high- priest under 
Ilerod, 79. 

Ananias. and Sapphira, the 
story of, 386, 387. 

Ananias sent to rescue Judeea, 
63. 

——, his mission, 414, 415. 

——, high-priest, Paul before, 
545, 516. Comes to Cesa- 
rea, to accuse Paul before 
Felix, 549. 

Ananus, high-priest, takes the 
lead in the defense of Jeru- 

salem against the Romans, 

26. 





——, persecution by, allusion 
to in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, 599. 

—— (see Annas). 

Anastasis, church of the, 138, 

Anata, 340. 

Anathema, occurs frequently 
in the ancient canons, 652. 

Ancyra, city of, 464. 

Andrew, follows Christ, 209. 
Commanded by Christ to let 


down his nets, 234. . Final 
call of, 235, 236. Affection 
of, 261. -* 

5 St., 663, 664. 





Andromachus, murder of, 17, 
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ANDRONICUS, 


Andronicus, bribed by Mene- 
laus, 25. Put to death, 25. 

—, 934. 

Angel, an, delivers the Apos- 
tles from prison, 3S7. 

of the Church,” 161. 

—, vision of an, at the sep- 
ulchre, 349. 

Angels, at the Ascension, pre- 
dict the Second Coming of 

* the Lord, 357. 

—.,, ministry of, to Jesus, 206. 

——. the two, sitting in the 
sepulchre, 351. 

Anilai (see Asinai). 

Anna, daugliter of Phanuel, 
gives thanks for the advent 
of Christ, 186. 

Annas, Christ in the house of, 
321. 

— , high-priest, 107. 

— or Ananus, high-priest, 
123, His persecution of the 
Christians, 123, ? 

, high-priest at the time 
of John the Baptist’s appear- 
ance, 199. 

—, the high-priest, Peter 
and John before, 385. 

Annius Rufus, procurator of 
Judea, 107. 

Annunciation, date of the, 181. 

Anointing of Christ, 266, 267, 

Anthony (see Mark). 

Antichrist, mystery of, 615. 

Antigonus of Socho, 169. 

—— Socho, founder of new 
synagogue, 20. Writer of 
the Mishna, 20. Palestine 
governed by, 20. 

—, son of Aristobulus IT., 
prisoner of Pompey, 68. I’s- 
capes, 69. Repulsed by Her- 
od, 70, 71. Marches upon 
Jerusalem, 71. Nominal 
sovereignty of, 71. Besieges 
Massada, 71,72. Put to 
death, T2. 

—., son of John Iyreanus, 
50. Slain, 62. 

Antioch, becomes a centre of 
the Christian Chureh, 148. 
First Gentile church formed 
at, and name of Christian 
first heard at, 430. The 
Gospel preached to the 
Greeks at, 431. Its situa- 
tion, 430. Paul and Barna- 
bas at, 432, 441, 442. Paul 
and Barnabas driven from, 
445. Return to, 447, Re- 
turn again to, 456. The 
church at, the Holy Spirit 
speaks to, 435. Christians 
of, send relief to Judea at 
the time of the famine, 433. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 14. 

——, king of Commagene, 118. 

~— IIl., the Great, his war 


bo 








APOSTLES. 


with Ptolemy IV., 22. Be- 
comes master of Ccelesyria 
and Palestine, 23. 

AntiochusIV. Epiphanes, ac- 
cession and character of, 23. 
His campaigns — against 
Egypt, 25. Takes Jerusa- 
lem, 25. His persecution 
of the Jews, 25-27. Ilis 
death, 28. Resistance of 
the Jews to, 34-38. 

—— V. Eupator, succeeds his 
father, 39. Dies, 40. 

—— VI. Theos, 45. 

——VII. Sidetes, defeats Try- 


phon, 47. Besieges Jerusa- 
lem, 49. His moderation, 
50. 


Antipas banished to Gaul, 
145. 


Antipater, his war against 
Aristobulus II., 65, 66. Ap- 
pears before Pompey, 67. 
Governs Judea, 68. Made 
procurator, 69. Poisoned, 
70. 


——, son of Herod, his enmity 
toward his brothers, ST, 88. 
Conspires against the life of 
his father, 89. Brought. to 
trial, 89. Death of, 99. 

, on of Salome, pleads the 
cause of Antipas, 101. 

Antonio (see Baris). 

——., burned at the time of 
Cestius Gallus, 125. 

, the, taken by the Ro- 
mans, 132. 

Appelles cones to Mattathias, 
4, 








ot 

Apio heads a Greek deputa- 
tion, 112. 

Apocalypse, date of the, 644. 

Apocalypsis, meaning of the 
word, 713. 

Apocrypha, the, 154. 

Apollonius, governor of Ceele- 
syria, 24. Sent to massacre 
the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, 26, 27. Defeated by Ju- 
das Maccabeeus, 36. Fights 
against Jonathan, 45, 

Apollos of Alexandria, 148. 

and the Twelve Disciples 

who knew only the baptism 

of John, 503, 504. 

, his concord with Paul in 
the reproofs addressed to 
the Corinthians, 513. Ilis 
teaching, 515, 516. 

Apostasy, the Great, men- 
tioned by St. Paul in his 
Second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, 615. 

Apostles, I'welve, choice of 
the, 256, 259. Character of 
their office, 260. Their per- 











sonal ~ qnalifications, 261. 
Lists of the, 262. Number 


ARETAS. 


of, corresponding to the 
twelve tribes of Israel, 261, 
262. Its symbolical mean- 
ing, 261. Attend Christ in 
his second cireuit of Galilee, 
267. Sent forth on their 
mission, 270. Their success, 
270. Their solemn profes- 
sion of their faith in Christ, 
273. Their failare in heal- 
ing a case of demoniacal 
possession, 279. Contest 
among them for precedence, 
279. Disbelieve the news of 
the first appearance of Christ 
after the resurrection, 35), 
351. 

Apostles, the assembled, 
Christ’s appearance to, 353. 
llis second appearance to 
them with Thomas, 353, 354. 
Ilis third appearance to 
them, 354, Not separated 
from the other disciples, 355. 
Admonished by the Holy 
Spirit to prepare the writ- 
ten records of the life of 
Christ, 267. Miracles of the, 
387. Their imprisonment 
and deliverance, 387. Be- 
fore the Sanhedrim, 387. 
Scourged, 388. Continue to 
teach and preach Jesus, 38S. 

Appii Forum, the Christians 
meet Paul at, 580. 

Aquila of Pontus, 148. 

—— and Priscilla, St. Paul 
takes up his abode with, 483, 
484. They incur the risk of 
martyrdom, 484. Sail with 
St. Paul from Cenchrez, 492. 
Remain at Ephesus, 493. 
Instruct Apollos, 503. At — 
Rome, 534. At Ephesus, 
613. 

Arabia, St. Paul retires into, 
416. 

Archelaus, son of TIerod the 
Great, 98. Named by Herod 


as his successor, 99. Suc- 
ceeds him, 99. His entry 
into the Temple, 100, Sets 


out for Rome, 100. Estab- 

lished in his government by 

Augustus, 100. Effect of his 

succession on the parents of 

Christ, 99, 100. Popular 

distrust of, 102. | Marries 

Glaphyra, 102. Banished 

to Vienna, 102. 

, accession of, 189. Depo- 
sition of, 199. 

Archippus, Epistle addressed 
to Philemon jointly with, 
590. 

Areopagus, discourse of St. 
Paul at the, 476-479. 

Aretas, espouses the cause of 








Ilyreanus IT., C5. 


ARETAS, 


Aretas, father-in-law of ILerod 
Antipas, 103. Makes war 
upon him, 103. Seizes Da- 
mascus, 109. 

—.,, his war with Herod, 403. 
St. Paul’s escape from, 416. 

Aristeeus, 147. 

Aristarchus seized by the 
Ephesians, 519. 

— of the Thessalonians goes 
to Troas, 536, Accompanies 
St. Paul on his voyage to 
Rome, 561. Fellow-prisoner 
of Paul at Rome, 585. 

Aristeas, letter of, giving an 
account of the origin of the 
Septuagint, 152. 

Aristobulus I., son of John 
Hyrcanus, 50. Assumes the 
title of king, 62. 

—— II., defeats the Pharisees, 
65. Attacked by Antipater 
and Aretas, 65, 66. Offers 
bribes to Rome, 66. Taken 
prisoner by Pompey, 67. 

. Again a prisoner of Rome, 
69, Murdered, 69. 

—, grandson of Aristobulus 
II., 71... Death of, 79. 

, son of Herod, education 
of, 84. Herod's jealousy of, 
87. Death of, 89. 

——, writings of, 147. 

Ark in the Synagogue, 160. 

Armenia, Jews in, 145, 

Artapanus, 147. 

Artemis, temple of, levelled 
with the ground through 
the agency of St. John, 662 
(see Diana), 

Ascension, Mount of the, 338, 
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339, 
——, the, 356, 857. 
Asceticism, Paul's argument. 
against, 589. Opposition to, 
615, 616. 
Ashdod (see Azotus). 
Asia, St. Paul and his com- 
panions forbidden to preach 
the Gospel in, 462, 463. 
Diffusion of the Gospel in, 
505. 
Minor, St. Paul in, 462, 
_ 463. Heresy in, 614. . 
Asiarchs, the, 519. 
Asinai and Anilai, revolt of, 
114. 
Asmonean dynasty, 44, 45. 
family, table of the, 59. 
— -house, last ruler of the, 
TA, 72. ; 

—— kingdom established by 
Aristobulus, 52. 

— monarchy founded, 62. 

— princes, 34. 

» Asmoneans, cruelty of Herod 

toward the, 78. o:- 

Ass, the, fetched for Christ by 
the disciples, 304. 
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BARNABAS. 


Assideans, the sect of, 35, 36. 

Astarte, temple erected at Je- 
rusalem to, 136. 

Athenzus, his persecution of 
the Jews, 27. 

Athenians, character of the, 
415. 

Athenobius, 48. 

Athens, Paul at, 474. 

) plan of, 477. 

, the sermon at, 478. 

——, converts at, 480. 

Attalia, port of, Paul and Bar- 
nabas at, 447. 

Augustus, title of, 83. 

——, Herod’s sons brought be- 
fore, 87. His celebrated say- 
ing about Herod, 90. Her- 
od’s legacy to, 99. Death 
of, 107. 

, census made by, 184. 

Auranitis (see Iturea). 

Azarias defeated by Gorgias, 
88. 

Azotus (Ashdod), Philip at, 


398. 











B. 


Babylon, First Epistle of Peter 
written from, 636. Jews at, 
636. Jews of the Dispersion 
at, 145. 

Bacchides, defeated by Judas 
Maccabzeus, 37. . Sent to 
support’ Alcinus, 42. De- 
feats Judas, 42. Attacks 
Jonathan, 43. Tortifies Jer- 
icho, 43. Makes peace with 
Jonathan, 43. 

Bagoses, Persian satrap, 15. 

Baptism of John, whether a 
new institution, 200.  Ac- 
cepted by the mass of the 
people, 201. 

of the Prosely tes of Right- 
eousness, 150. 

——, origin of, 150. Com- 
manded by Christ, 255. 

Barabbas, his release demand- 
ed by the people instead of 
that of Christ, 325, 326. 

Baradzus, Jacob, bishop of 
Edessa, 474. 

Bar-Cocheba, leader of the 
Jews under Hadrian, 135. 
Coins of, 136. 

Baris, tower of, 50. 

, fortress of the, $3. 

Bar-Jesus (see Elymas). 

Barnabas of Cyprus, 14S. Self- 
sacrifice of, 386. Brings 
Saul to the Apostles, 417. 
Sent to Antioch, 431. Seeks 
out Saul at Tarsus, 431. 











With Saul at Antioch, 432. 
Whether at Jerusalem at 
the time of the deliverance 
of Peter from prison, 432, 





BETH-HORON. 


433. His mission to Jeru- 
salem, 433. Separated with 
Saul for the mission to the 
Gentiles, 436. One of the 
Apostles, 437. His first mis- 
sionary journey with Paul, 
A43T (see Paul), Considered 
by the people at Lystra to be 
Jove, 446.. His return jour- 
ney with Paul, 447, 44S. 
Separates from Paul, and 
gos with John Mark to Cy- 
prus, 459. An Apostle, 683. 
His character and labors, 
683, Epistle of, 684. 

Barsabas, proposed with Mat- 
thias as an Apostle, 380. : 

Bartholomew, call of, 209... His 
confession of Christ, 209. 
Supposed to be the Nathan- 
ael of St. John, 262, 679. 

Baruch, Book of, 156. 

Barzaphernes, Parthian com- 
mander, 71. 

Bashan, under Herod, 81. 

Basilica, the, erected on the 
spot where the cross ig said 
to have been found, 137. 

Batanea, under Herod, 81. 

Baten el Hawa, 339. 

Bath and cradle of Jesus, 116. 

Bath-col, the, 203, Heard by 
Saul, 411. 

Batlanim, office of the, 162. 

Beatitudes, Mount of, the, 260. 

‘s Beautiful” gate, miracle at 
the, 384. 

Beit-lahm, town of, 1£5, 

Bel and the Dragon, 157. 

Bema, the, 124, 327. 

Benedictus, the, 182. 

‘¢Berea,’’ camp at, 42. 

Berenice, married to Aristo- 
bulus, son of Herod, 87. 

, sister of Herod Agrippa 
TI., 119. ; 

—— (Tripoli), Jews at, 147. 

Bernice, sister of Agrippa, 556. 

Bercea, noble-mindedness of 
the Jews at, 473, 474. 

Bethabara, place of Clirist’s 
baptism, 216. 

Bethany, the family at, 296, 
29T.. - Situation of, 297. 
Meaning of the name, 297. 
The Sabbath spent at, 300. 
Feast at, date of, 313. Christ 
leads his disciples to, 359. 
The Apostles led by Christ 
before his ascension to, 357. 
(Sce Bethabara.) 

Bethel, fortified by Bacchides, 
43 





Bether, fortress of, defended 
by the Jews, 136. 

Bethesda, miracle at the pool 
of, 244, 245, 

Beth-horon, fortified by Bac- 





chides, 43. 
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BETULEUEM. 


Bethlehem, account. of, “195. 
Birth of Christ at, 184. 
Massacre of the babes in, 90, 
91, Present church of, 125. 

‘Bethlehem-Judah (sve Beth- 
lehem, account of). 

Bethphags, site of, 304. Mean- 
ing of the name, 304, 305. 

Bethsaida, position of, 209. 
Jesus repeats the doom of 
woe upon, 290. Site of (sce 
Capernaum). 

Bethsura, town of, 37. Forti- 
fiel by Judas Maccabeeus, 
38. Besieged by Antiochus 
Weg es 

Bezetha, suburb of, 116. 

Bir-el-Yakib (see Well, Ja- 
cob's). 

Bir es-Samariyeh (3ee Well, 
Jacob's), 

Birket Israil, 131. Considered 
to be the modern represent- 
ative of Bethesda, 244 

Bishop, St. James’s position 
equivalent to that of, 670. 

Bithynia, St. Paul forbidden to 
enter, 462, 463. 

Boanerges, surname of Jame: 
and John, 262. The name, 
O5T, 665. 

Bread, unleayened, diy of, 
Bld, B15. 

Brethren of the Lord, 281, 282 

Britain, the evangelization of, 
623, 

Burrus, prefect of the Preeto- 
rian Guard, Paul delivered 
upto, 58), Death of, 587. 


C. 


Cabbala, the, 613. 

Cabi, made high-priest, 123. 
Cesar, assisted by Antipater, 
69, Julius, death of, 70). 

——, Paul's appeal to, 555, 

, the dues of, 308, 309. 

——,, the Gospel known in the 
household of the, 5J4. 

Usesuren, city of, 83. Massa- 

- ereof Jews by Felix at, 121. 
Paul at, 53). Tumult be- 
tween the Jews and the Sy- 
rian Greeks at, 551. Philip 
at, 398. Philip's ministry 
at, 690, 691." 

Ceesarea-Philippi, city of, S4. 
Built by Herod Philip, 105. 
Christ at, 276. 

Caiaphas, Christ sent to, 321. 
Interrogates Christ, 322. 
Jligh-priest at the time of 
John the Baptist's appear- 
ance, 199, . Ilouse of, con- 





CUARISMATA. 


Caiaphas, Joseph, high-priest, 
107. Deposed, 10). 

, the high-priest, his ar- 

gument for Christ’s death, 


v, 





, the high-priest, Peter 
and John before, 85. 

Caligula, his favor toward 
Herod Agrippa, 104. Ban- 
ishes Pilate, 109. His con- 
flict with Judaism, 109, 110. 
His interview with the 
Jews, 112, 113. His death, 
114. Judea under (sce Ju- 
dea). 

Callirhoé, baths of, 89. 

Valvary, 329. 

Cana, marriage feast at, 209. 
Miracle at, 211,212. Second 
visit. of Christ to, 227, 228. 
Site of, 209. 

Canaan, woman of (see Syro- 
Pheenician). 

Candace, queen of Ethiopia, 





Canon of Old Testament, 
when closed, 15, 20. In- 
portance of Antiochian per- 
secution in fixing the, 53. 
The Hebrew, commentaries 
upons Lol. 

Capernaum, Jesus appears at, 
233. Jesus repeats the doom 
of woe upon, 290. Marked 
out by prophecy as the chief 
scene of the Messiah's min- 
istry, 229. | Return of Jésus 
to, 241. Site of, 214, 251. 

Capharsalama, Nicanor defeat- 
ed at, 41. 

Cappadocia, Jews of, 145. 

Carpus, St. Paul leaves his 
books with, 625. 

Varthage, Council o%, ratifies 
the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament, 7009.. 

Cassius, governor of Syria, 70. 

‘* Castor and Pollux,” the ship 
in which Paul emb.rked 
from Malta, 578. 


Cenchreee, harbor of, 48. 
Paul's vow at, 492. Church 
at, 493, 


Cendebeus, 49. 

Census made at the time of 
the birth of Christ (see Cy- 
renius). 

Centurion, confession of the, 
335. Servant of the, healed, 
264. ; 

Cephas, faction of, in the Co- 
rinthian Church, 527 (see Pe- 
ter). 

Cestius Gallus, prefect of Sy- 
ria, 619. 

Cestrus, the river, 440. 

Chabér, 166. ‘ 





sultation of the Jews in the, 


ie 





Chagigah, the, 324, 343. 
Charismata, the, 162. 


a 
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CURIST. 

Charoseth, the, 341. 

Chasidim (see Assidw#ans). 

Chazzan, office of the, 161. 

Chelchias, sent to rescue Ju 
dea, 63. 

Children, Song of the Three. 
157. : 


Chiliastic period of Apocalyp, 
tic interpretation, 723. 

Chlo?, those of the house of, 
who bring bad news of the 
state of the Corinthian 
Church, 509, 

Chonee (see Colossee). 

Chorazin, Jesus repeats the 
doom of woe upon, 290, 
Site of (see Capermaum). 

Christ, bearing of Herod’s acts 
and character on the coming 
of, 91, 92. Era of birth of, 
91. Sent before Herod An- 
tipater, 104. Antagonisin of 
his preaching to the doc- 
trines of the Pharisees, 165, 
166. Birth of, 184. © Pro- 
claimed to the shephords, 
i184, 185. Brought to the 
Temple and circumcised, 


185. Carried into Egypt, 
18S. Brought to Nazareth, 
1s9. His childhood and 


youth, 189, 190. Goes to 
- Jerusalem to keep the Pass- 
over, 18). Found in the 
Temple, 190. Teaches in 
the Synagogue at Nazareth, 
190. Hisabode at Nazareth 
till his thirtieth year, 191. 
His outer and inner life 
during this period, 191, 192. 
Baptism of, 201, 202. Place 
of the, 216. Proclaimed the 
son of God, 203. His temp- 
tation in the wilderness, 204~ 
206. Resemblance between 
the forty days spent by nim 
in the wilderness, and the 
forty days spent by Elijah 
at Horeb, and Moses on 
Mount Sinai, 203. Ministry 
of angels to, 206. At the 
marriage feast, 209, 210. 
lfis relations with Mary, 
210, - 1lis first miracle, 211, 
212. Conelusion of th: 
more private opening of his 
ministry, 214. His short 
abode at* Capernaum, 214, 
215. Beginning of his min- 
istry at Jerusalem at the 
Passover, 219, Purifies the 
Temple, 220.° Ilis predic- 
tion concerning the temple 
of his body, 221. His con- 
verts at the Passover, 222. 
His reservein trusting them, # 
222. . Leaves Jerusalem for 
the country of Judea, and 
guthers -converts, who are 
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CHRIST, 


baptized by his disciples, 
223. Retires to Galilee, v24. 
His disciples at Sychar, 226. 
His reception in Galilee, 226. 
His rejection at Nazareth, 
226, 227, 232, 233. Date of 
his public ministry in Gali- 
lee, 227. His second visit 
to Cana, 227. Wis second 
Galilean miracle, 227, 228. 
Proclaims the kingdom of 
heaven as at hand, 231. 
Teaches in the synagogues, 
232. Proclaims himself as 
the Messiah, 232. His final 
eall to Andrew and Peter, 
James and John, 235, Heal- 
ing of the demoniac, 236- 
238. Ilealing of Peter's 
wife's mother, 238. His first 
circuit through Galilee, 239. 
Cure of leprosy, 240, 241. 
Returns to Capernaum, 241. 
Cures the paralytic, 242. 
Claims the divine preroga- 
tive of forgiving sin, 242. 
Performs yarious miracles, 
243. Goes up to Jerusalem. 
243. Heals the cripple at 
dethesda, 244, 245. His first 
great doctrinal discourse, 
245-247, Asserts his su- 
premacy over the Sabbath, 
245, 246. Claims his divin- 
ity, 245, 246. Scene of his 
ministry, 248, 24); its du- 
ration, 249, 259. The plots 
against his life, 247. Sec- 
ond period of his ministry 
in Galilee, 253. Defends his 
ilisciples for plucking corn 
on the Sabbath, 253, 254. 
Heals the man with the 
withered hand, 255. Plot of 
the Pharisees and erodians 
against him, 255, 256. Te- 
tires to the shore of the Gali- 
Jean Jake, 255. His mira- 
cles there, 255.. Ilis prep- 
arations for organizing the 
Christian Church, 256. His 
choice of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, £55,257. Ilis sermon on 
the Mount, 262-264. Heals 
the servant of the centurion, 
£64. Restores the life of the 
son of the widow of Nain, 
234. Wis message to John 
the Baptist in prison, 265. 
Ilis testimony to John, 265. 
Reveals himself as a juige, 
265. Anointed, 266, 26T. 
Makes his second cireuit of 
Galilee, 267. His contro- 
versy with the Pharisves, 
26S. . Heals the blind and 
dumb demoniac, 268. The 
visit of his mother and breth-| 


‘the 





‘ren, 257. lis parables, 2¢8. 


OMNRIST. 


x ba 
Stills the storm, 2635, Ifeals 
the man possessed of a le- 
gion of devils, 268.  IMlis 
second rejection «ut Naza- 
reth, 269, His third. circuit 
of Galilee, 269. Retires to 
a lonely spot on the lake, 
271. His first miracle of 
the loaves and fishes, 271. 
Its effect on the Galileans, 
272. The Galileans wish to 
make him King, 272. Walks 
upon the water, 272. Ilis 
controversy, in which the 
people desirea new sign, 273. 
Watched by emissaries from 
Jerusalem, 274. Retires to 
Pheenicia and the Decapolis, 
274.  Weals the deaf and 
dumb, 274, His second mira- 
cle of the loaves and fishes, 
274. Wis encounter with the 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Hlerodians, 275, 276. As- 
cends the Jordan to Casa- 
rea-Philippi, 276. Demands 
full confession of faith from 
disciples, 276. The 
“chief corner-stone” of the 
Church, 277. Reveals to the 
disciples the mystery of his 
death and resurrection, 277. 
His transfiguration, 278, 279. 
Renewed prediction cf his 
passion, 279. Tis last re- 
turn to Capernaum, 279. 
Sets a little child in the 
midst of the Apostles, 280. 
His ensuing discourse, 280. 
lfis final departure from 
Galilee, 280. Challenged by 
his brethren to show him- 
self in Judea, 289. Ilis 
journey through Samaria 
and rejection there, 290. Ix- 
pectation coneerning, 290, 
Appears at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, teaching-in the 
Temple, 290, 291. Pro- 
claims himself the giver of 
the water of life, 291. The 
attempt to arrest him, £91. 
Mlis decision in the case of 
the woman taken in adul- 
tery, 292. Another contro- 
versy with the Phari-ees, 
292. The witness to, 292. 
Attempt to stone him, 293. 
Ileals the man blind from 
his birth, 293, 294. Declares 
himself the Light of the 
World, 293. Represents 
himself as the Good Shep- 
herd, 295. At the Feast of 
the Dedication, 295. Jews 
again attempt to stone him, 
2°5. Retires to Bethabara, 
995. Raises Lazarus from 
the dead, 295, 296. In the 


his resurrection, 318. 





CURIST. 


home at Bethany, 297. 
Council held concerning, 
298. Withdraws to KEph- 
raim, 298. His return to- 
ward Jerusalem, 299. His 
denunciation of Herod, 299. 
Mis progress through Perea, 
299, 30U. Warns his disci- 
ples for the third time of 
his passion, death, and res- 
urrection. 299. Recrosses 
the Jordan to Jericho, 300. 
lleals the two blind men, 
300. Conversion of Zic- 
cheeus, 300. Spends the 
Sabbath at Bethany, 300, 
301. Prepares to present 
himself in the *Temple at 
Jerusalem, 304. llis recep- 
tion at Jerusalem, 305, 306. 
Mis character as king, 305, 
Returns to Bethany, 306, 
His second cleansing of the 
Temple, 306, 307. ‘The last 
day of his public teaching, 
307-312. Inculeates faith 
and mutualforgiveness, 207. 
Asks the chief priests and 
scribes whether the baptisin 
of John was from heayen or 
of man, 308. His parables 
concerning their rejection of 
him, 308. Devices to en- 
trap him, 308, 309,  An- 
swers the Sadducees con- 
cerning the Resurrection, 
308. Iflis great command- 
ment, 309, 310. Questions 
the Pharisees, 310. Ilis de- 
nunciationof the Scribes and 
Pharisees, 310, 311. His 
lamentation over Jerusalem, 
311. His praise of the poor 
widow, 311. IJlis final de- 
parture from the Temple, 
311. lis prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalemand 
of the end of the world, 312. 
Tells his disciples the time 
of his betrayal, 316, Kats 
the Paschal Supper with 
them, 314-317. Washes the 
feet of the disciples, 316. 
Reveals the treachery of 
Judas, 317. Announces that 
his hour is come, 317. Ilis 
commandment that they 
should love one another, 317. 
His prediction about Peter. 
317, 318. Appoints to meet 
the disciples in Galilee after 
llis 
last discourse and interces- 
sory prayer, 31S. Goes out 
to the Mount of Olives, 51S. 
Ilis agony in the garden, 
318, 819. Surrenders him- 
self into the hands of the 
officers sent to take him, 
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320. Inthe houseof Annas, 
321. Sent to Caiaphas, 321. 


' Interrogated by him, 322, 
Arraigned before the San- 
hedrim, 322. His demeanor 
throughout his trials, 322, 
323. Avows himself the 
Christ, the Son of God, 523. 

srought before Pilate, 324. 
325. Sent by him to Herod 
Antipas, 325. Yielded up 
by Pilate to the people, 326, 
Handed over to the Roman 
soldiers, 326.  Pilate’s last 
effort to save him, 326, 327. 
Sentence pronounced upon 
him by, Pilate, 327. His 
crucifixion (see Crucifixion). 
His sayings from the cross, 
330, 334. Confides _ his 
mother to John, 333, Por- 
tents following his death, 
334, 335. Found already 
dead, 335. His side pierced, 
335. Testimony of St. John, 
336. Care of Pilate to as- 
certain the truth of bis 
death, 336. His burial, 336. 
llis first appearance ‘after 
the resurrection, 250. His 
second appearance, 351. His 
third appearance, 352. His 
fourth appearance, 352, 353. 
Ilis fifth appearance, 253. 
lis sixth appearance, 353, 
354. His seventh appear- 
ance, 354. His command to 
Peter and prediction of his 
martyrdom, 354, His eighth 
appearance,tothegreat body 
of his disciples, 354, 355. 
His commission to them, 
355, His ninth appearance, 
355. His last interview with 
the Apostles and his ascen- 
sion, 356-358, The prophe- 
cy of his second coming, 357. 
The destruction of Jerusa- 
lem completes the first ad- 
vent of, 646. Prophecies of, 
646, 647. The epoch of the 
fall of Jerusalem the type of 
his second coming, 649. 
Account of his resurrection 
(see Resurrection). First 
disciples of, 208. Genealogy 
of 192-194. Date of his 
birth, 194, 195. Life of, 
chronology of, 858, 359. Ti- 

_tles of, given by John the 
Baptist, 207; by Nathanael, 
200, 


Christi, Spina (see Rhamnus). 

Christian Church, prepara- 
tions for organizing the, 
256. Name of, first heard 
at Antioch, 430, 432, 

Christianity, corruptions of, 
613, 614, Establishment of, 
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CILICIA. 


at the epoch of the fall of 
Jerusalem, 644-650. ‘ 

Christianity in Europe, date of 
its introduction, 458, Influ- 
ence of the dispersion on the, 
promulgation of, 148, Prose-| 
lytism of the Pharisees pav- 
ing the way for the diffusion 

* of, 168. 

Christians depart from Jeru- 
salem before the siege, 129. 
Persecuted by Nero, 620. 
First general persecution of 
the, 621. Persecution of the, 
by Annas, 123, 

——, Asiatic, desertion of the, 
624, 

Chronological Tables of New 
Testament History, 725- 
756. 

Chrysostom, writings of, con- 
cerning Paul’s journey to 
Spain, 623. 

Church, Alexandrine, 146, 

, Christian, acting as a 

court of arbitration, 164. 

Beginning of the, 208. Be- 

ginning of positive institu- 

tions in tho, 888, 289... Gen- 

eral persecution of the, 396. 

Its position at the death of 

Tiberius, 399. Worship of, 

similar to that of the Syna- 

agogue, 162. 
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644, 

—— of Christ, full establish- 
ment of the, in the Holy 
Land, ete., recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, 378.) 
Foundation of the, 378. Two 
sections of the primitive, 
879. The great body of be- 
lievers first seen in public} 
as, B79. Modeled on the 
Jewish congregation, 379. 

—— of the Sepulchre of the 
Virgin, 33S, 

——., Primitive, four elements 
in the daily life of the, 383.) 
State of the, 384. United) 
Christian prayer in the, 385.| 

——, moral corruption in the, 
618, 

——, the whole, at Jerusalem,| 
discusses the great question 
raised by the Judaizing| 
spirit, 450, 451, 

, assembly of the, 451. 
Decision of the, 451. Its 
significance, 4595. The As- 
sembly wrongly called the 
First Council, 455. 

Churches of Judea and Gali- 
lee and Samaria, rest and 
prosperity of, 419, 

Cilicia, Paul and Silas visit, 
459. Province of, at the! 








time of St. Paul, 404. 


establishment of the,! 





CORINTH. 


Cilic'ans, mention of the, in 
the controversy between 
Stephen and the Hellenistic 
Jews, 391. 

\Clauda, island of, 565, 

\Claudia, conversion of, 626; 
ee supposed British origin, 

6, 


Claudius, accession of, 115. 
His edict for the toleration 
of the Jewish religion, 115. 
His policy in the Kast, 117, 
118. Banishes the Jews from 
Rome, 121. Death of, 495. 

Clemens of Rome, 153, 

Clement at Rome, his writings 
concerning the persecution 
of the Christians, 622. Con- 
cerning Paul's journey to 
Spain, 622, 623. 

‘Clementines, the, 654. 

Cleobius, 399, 

Cleodemus or Malchas, 147, 

Ohpeh ae Christ’s appearance 

852, 353. 

\Giesbate A married to Ptolemy, 

a ae relations with Her- 
‘4 

one S et the Temple of Ier- 
od, 94, 9. 

Clopas, 6 (See Alpheeus.) 

Cnidus passed by Paul on his 
voyage to Rome, 562. 

Ceelesyria, the dowry of Cleo- 
patra, 93, 

Coins of Simon, 57, 58. 
Collections for the poor in the 
Christian Chureh, 501, 502. 

Colozsee, the Chureh at, OT. 


|Colossians, Epistle to the, writ- 


ten at Rome, 586. 
tents, 587-589, Corruption 
from Judaism, 588.  Su- 
preme headship of Christ, 
588. 

Community of goods in the 
Primitive Church, 386. 

Conception, the miraculous, 
180, 182, 183. 

Constantine destroys the Tem- 
me of Astarte at Jerusalem, 
138 


Its eon- 


Converts, the three thousand, 
on the Day- of Pentecost, 
383. 

Coponius, procurator of Ju- 
deea, 106, 107, 

Corban, Pilate’ Ss appropria- 
tion of the, 108, 

—,the following the baptism 
of proselytes, 150, 

Corbulo, Domitins, prefect of 
Syria, 551-555. 

Corinth, its importance in the 
history of Paul, 481. _ The 
old Greek city and the new 
Roman colony, 482. Its pop- 
ulation of Greeks, Romans, 
and Jews, 482. St. Paul at, 
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COBINTHIAN CHURCI. 


530. St. Paul at, after his 
first imprisonment, 61S. 

Corinthian Church, opposition 
party to Paul in the, 52T. 
State of the, 508, 509, 515. 

Corinthians, many of them be- 
lieve and are baptized, 4SS 

——, First Epistle to the, 5v9. 
Its date and place, 512. 
Contents and spirit of the, 
516-518. 

—., Second Epistle to the, 
date of the, 523. Question 

\ of an intermediate Epistle, 
524. Character and con- 
tents of the, 525. 

Cornelius, conversion of, 396, 
399. Mission of St. Peter 
to, 428, 429. 

Costabaras, husband of Sa- 
lome, 82. 

Cotys, king of the Lesser Ar- 
menia, 118. 





Council held concerning 
Jesus, 298. 
, the First General, 


Assembly ‘at Jerusalem, 
wrongly so-called, 456. 

Councils, the, 163. 

Covenant, New (see Testa- 
ment), 

——,, division of the history of 
the, 177.- 

, Old, sacrifice of the, 515. 

Crassus pillages the Temple, 
69. 

Crete, connection of Titus 
with, 694-696. Moral cor- 
ruption at, 618. Paul at, 
after leaving Rome, 611. 

Crio, Cape (see Cnidus). 

Cripple, healing of the, at 
Bethesda, 244, 245. 

Crispus, the baptism of, 483. 

Cross, form of the, used in 
crucifixion, 344. 

, St. Andrew's Cre Crux 
~ decussata). 

, St. Anthony's (see Crux 
~ sem mise); 

Crucifixion, account of th6,| 

829-534. Manner of the, 
329, 830. Place of the, 330. 
Time of the, 331. Sayings 
of Christ during the, 331- 
334. Portents following the, 
334, 335. 

—, among the Romans, man- 
ner of, ete., 544, 345. 

Crux, commissa, the, 344. 

—, decussata, the, 344. 

——, immissa, the, 344. 

Cumanus Ventidius, procura- 
tor of Judea, 120. 

Cypros, mother of Herod, 70. 

Cyprus, Barnabas and Saul 
at, 438, 439. Settlements 
of Jews in, 145. 

Cyrene, Jews at, 147. 











DISCIPLES, 


Cyrenians and Alexandrians, 
representing the Jews of 
Africa, 391. 

Cyrenius and the Census, 195. 

— (see Quirinius), 


D. 


Dalmanutha, 275. 

Damaris, conversion of, 480. 

Damascus, Jews numerous at, 
403. 





‘Ss ministry at, 


9) 
415, 416. 
Daniel, book of, 54. Visions 
of, 54, 
David, son of, Christ comes as 
the, 304, 


Dayid’s son, how is Christ at 
once, and Lord, 310. 
Deacons, the seven 

called, 690, 691. 
pers appointment of the, 390. 
Their zeal, 390. 
Decapolix, multitudes drawn 
by the fame of *Christ's 


men 





teaching and miracles from, 
23). Under Herod, 82. 
What consisting of, 276. 

Dedication, Feast of the, 37 
(see Feast). 

Demag, companion of Paul in 
his imprisoénment at Rome, 
585. Apostasy of, 62S. 

Demetrius, 147. 

——, leader of the party at 
iphesus against the teach- 
ing of Paul, 518. 

——., Eucerus, king of Syria, 
64. 

——I., Soter, becomes king, 
4)”. Supports Alcimus, 42. 
His overtures to the Jews, 
43,44. lis death, 44. 

Demetrius IT., Nicator, acces- 
sion of, 45. 

Demoniac, healing of the, 236— 
239, 

——, the blind and dumb, 
healed, 268. 

——, the Gadarene, 269. 

Demoniacal possession, ques- 
tion of, 236, 237. 

Demoniacs, account of, 236, 
237. Healing of many, 239. 

Derash, the, 163. 

Derbe, Paul and Barnabas at, 
446, 447. 

— , site of, 446. 

Diadem, origin of the, 62. 

Diana, worship of, at Ephesus, 
518, 519. 

Dicearchia (see Puteoli). 

Didrachm, the, value of, 279. 

Dionysius, the Areopagite, 
conversion of, 4S0, 

Disciples of Christ, first, 207. 





DUUMYVIRI, 


Effect of the first miracle 
upon them,213. —- 

Disciples, the, Christ gives — 
them their first commission 
to begin their work, 317. 
Their. voyage across tne 
lake, 272. Some of them for- 
sake Christ, 273. Develop- 
ment of their faith, 276. 
Its full profession, 276. 
, three descend with Jesus 
to the world beneath, 279. 
——,, Seventy, sent forth by 
Christ during his progress 
through Samaria, 289, 290. 

——., the, raise the question 
at the Last Supper as to 
which of them should be the 
greatest in the kingdom of 
which Christ had spoken, 
316. 








: ‘at the Last Supper, 516- 
318. Christ comforts them, 
318. 





by the officers of the Tem- 
ple, 320. Re-assemble after 
their dispersion, and look 
forward to the third day, on 
which Jesus had foretold his 
resurrection, 337, 33S. 

ist’s appearance to 
the great body of his, £54, 
355, 

—— apostles not separated 
from the other, 355. 

Discourse, doctrinal, 
first great, 245-247, 

Dispersion, African, the, 147. 

x Eastern, Jews of the, 

63 

» origin of the, 144. Ex- 
tent of the, 145. 

—,, restoration of privileges 
to Jews of the, 87. 

——, the, its influence on the 
promulgation of Christian- 
ity, 148. 

Divinity of Christ asserted by 
himself in his first great dis- 
conrse, 245, 246, 

——., asserted about the trib- 
ute-money, 279, 

Dor (see Dora). 

Dora, eity of, 48. 

Doreas, the raising of, 427, 
428, 

Doris, wife of Herod. ST. 

Dosithens, 399. 

Drusilla, sister of Tlerod 
Agrippa II., 120, 121. 

, Wife of Felix, 549, 551. 

Duration of our Lord’s minis- 
try, 249, 250. 

Duumviri or pretors, Paul 
and Silas before the, 468. 





Christ’s 
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EAGLE. 


E. 
Eagle, Golden, affair of the, 
88. 


“Easter Day,” 303, 34S, 

Laster Eve, 337. 

Ecclesia, Christian, the; its or- 
ganization resembling that 
of the synagogue, 162. 

Keclesiasticus, Book of, 156, 

dessa, Church of, 675, 

——, Petrine tone in Christian 
school at, 636. 

Egypt, campaigns of Anti- 
ochus against, 25. 

El Azariyeh, or 
297. 

Elders, appointment of, as per- 
manent officers, 448. 

——.,, college of, 161. 

“* Hleasa,"* camp at, 42. 

Vleazar, a chief scribe, mar- 
tyrdem of, 27. 

, high-priest, 21. 

--—, made high-priest, 162. 

——, leads the seditious party 
in the Temple at the time} 
of Florus, 125. 

— s heads, with John of Gis-) 
cala, a party in Jerusalem,| 

128. 

——, Son of Mattathias, 34. 
llis self-devotion, 39. 

Eleven, the, receive the 
tidings of the first appear- 
ance of Christ after the res- 
urrection, 350. The special- 
ly appointed witnesses of 
Christ's resurrection, 354, 
355. 

“ili,” considered by the peo- 
ple as o eall for the prophet, 
333. 

shib, the high-priest, 15. 


Lazarieh, 








1 


] 
Hlijak appears in the Trans- 


figuration, 278, 279. Christ 
affirms his having already 
eome in the person of John 
the Baptist, 279. Prophecy 
of his coming, 92. 

Fl-Ts.wiyeh, 340. 

I lizabeth, mother of John the) 
Baptist, 180, 181. Visited 
by Mary, 18°. 

¥1-Medjel, 268. 

Elohim, how construed in Ie- 
brew and Samaritan Penta- 
teuchs, 153, 

Elymas, the sorcerer, St. Paul's 
judgment on, 439. 

Emmanuel, Isaiah's provhecy; 
concerning the birth of, ful-, 
filled, 184. 

Emmais, fortified by TPac- 
chides, 43, 

—, the j journey to, ¢52. 

Eneadi, wilderness abont, John 


ET-TABIGHALL 


En-Nfzirah (see Nazareth). 

Enoch, book of, 54. 

Epaphras, fellow-prisoner of 
Pauli at Rome, 585. lis 
teaching in Colosse, 587. 

Epaphroditus, bearer of the 
Epistle to the Philippians, 
586, 5S/. Whether the 
same as Epaphras, 588. 
Brings the contributions of 


the Christians at Philippi to 


Paul at Rome, 594. 

Ephesian Church, state of the, 
as shown in the ipistles to 

“Timothy, 613, 614. Chureh 
organization, 612. lleresies 
in the, 613. 

— elders, Paul's discourse to 
the, 537. 

——, [pistle to the, written at 
Rome, 585,592, 594. Points 
in common with the Colos- 
sian, 5)2. Its special and 
sublime teaching, 592, 503. 


Qiestion as to whether it) 


was really written to the; 
Ephesians, 602-606. 

Ephesus, Paul at, 503. The 
church of, 503. Riot at, 
raised by Demetrius, 518— 
521. Paul's labors at, after 
leaving Rome, 610. 
tious opposition against Paul 
at, 612. Paul probably ar- 
rested at, 624. Paul's voy- 
age to, 493. St. John at, 
C61. 

——, the centre of the active 
life of Nastern Christendom 
after the destruction of Jc- 
rusalem, 70S. 

Ephrath (see Bethlehem). 

Kpicureans, Paul encountered 
by the, 475. 

Epimenides, verses of, 619. 

Epistles, the seven Catholic or 
general, 713-719. 

Equites (see Publicans). 

Erastus, chamberlain of Cor- 
inth, 530. 

—, his mission to Macedo- 
nis and Achaia, 507, 508. 
Esdras, first book of, 155. 

Second book of, 155. 

Essenes, name of the, 171. 
Their organization and doc- 
trines, 172,173. Their set- 

' tlements, 173. Under Her- 
od, $4, 91. 

Essenism, tendency toward, 

52, 


‘Esther, book of, 153. 


Ethiopian eunuch, conversion} 
Date of 


of the, 397, 398, 
the, 309. 

Ethnarch, title of, giyen to 
Archelaus, 102. 


Et-Tabighah (see Capernaum, 





the Baptist in the, 199. 


site of . 


Pac-| 


FIG-TRES. 


Et-Taiyibeh (see Ephraim). 

Eubulus, conversion of, 626. 

Eunice, mother of Timothy, 
460. 

Eupolemus, sent to Rome, 41, 
147. 

Euroclydon, the, 564. 

Europe, St. Paul’s call to, 464, 
465. 

‘Eutychus, restored to life, 537. 

Evangelists, inspiration of the, 
370, 371. 

——.,, the first three, their Gal- 
ilean sources of information, 
220, 229, 230. Their inspi- 
_ ation, 30. 

, the four, gospels of, 178 

\——, * the term, 684. 

Ezekiel, tragedy of, 147... 

‘Ezra, the Apocalypse of,” 

5d. 

Ezra the scribe, 173. 


F. 


Fadus, Cuspius, procurator of 
Judeea, 120. 

Fair Havens, Paul at, 563. 

Faith, demand of Christ for, 
231. Moral power of Christ’s 
miracles chiefly shown in 
exciting and rewarding, 
243. 

|Famine in Judea, relieved by 
the Christians of Antioc, 
433. 

Fast, Great Jewish, at the 
time of Paul’s voyage to 
Rome, 563. 

Feast given by Matthew, 242. 

—— of Tabernacles, approach 
of the,-289, 290. Christ ap- 
pears at the, 291. Last day 
of the, 291. 

— of-the Dedication, Christ 
at the, 295. 

of the Jews, when Jesus 

went up to Jerusalem, 243. 

\Felix, Procurator of Judea, 
121,122. His treatment of 
St. Paul, 122. 

——., governor of Judxa, des- 
potism of, 494, Vaul sent 





to, 548, His treatment of 
Paul, 548-551. Recalled to 
Rome, 551. 


Fellowship in the primitive 
Chureh, 384. 

Fenius Rufus, 535. 

Festus Porcius, procurator of 
Judeer, 122, 551. His judg- 
ment on St. Paul, 122. 
Paul's defense before him, 
554, 555. Promises to send 
Paul to Caesar, 556. 

‘Fig-tree, parable of the bate 

ren, 268, 326, 307. 
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FLORUS, GLAPHYRA. GREEKS. 
Florus, Gessius, procurator of | the darkness of, 477. Ori-| der, son of Werod, ST. 


Judea, 123-125. 
Fortunatus, with others, car- 
ries the epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, 512, 513. 2 
Fountain of the Virgin at 
' Nazareth, 196, 197. 
Friday, Good, 322. 
Furcifer, the term, 345. 


G. 
Gaba, fortress of, under Ilerod, 
83 


oO. 

Gabbatha, 327. 

Gabinius, proconsul of Syria, 
68, 69. 

Gabriel appears to Zacharias, 
180. Appears to Mary, 180, 
181. 

Gadara, Christ’s miracle in, 
269. Tombs of, 269. Made 
a Roman town, 102. 

Gaius, baptism of, 488. Seized 
by the Ephesians, 519. Paul 
the guest of, 530. 

of Derbe, goes to Troas, 
536. 

Galaaditis, extent of, under 
llerod, 81. 

Galatia, churches of, 464. Ju- 
daizing teachers in the, 502, 
593. Journey of Paul 
through, 462, 463. 

Galatians, St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the, refuting the Judaizing 
heresy, 503. Date of, 503, 
DOL, 

Galilean cities, denunciation 
of the, 2€5, 

, Jesus repeats the doom 
of woe upon, 290. 

Galileans, liberty of the Gos- 
pel proclaimed to them first, 
229. Wish to make Jesus 
king, 272. 

Galilee, account of, 251. Be- 
ginning of Christ's public 
ministry - in, 228, 229. 
Christ's appearance to the 
Apostles after his resurrec- 
tion by the Inke of, 354. 
Christ’s first circuit through, 
239, Christ - makes _ his 

second circuit of, 267. Christ 
retires to, 225, 226. Ilis re- 
ception in, 226. Christ's 
second period of ministry in, 
253. . Christ’s third circuit 
of, 269. 

— ., Christians of, 379. 

——, extent of, under Ilerod, 

| 








——, inhabitants of, despised 
by the people of Judzxa, 196. 
—— of the Gentiles, light of 
the Gospel revealed amid 





gin of the mame, 233, 234, 
251. 
Soe) reduced by Vespasian, 


——, Sea of, Christ at the, 
233. Description of, 233, 
234, 

(sce Viri Galilei). 

, submits’ to John Iyr- 

canus, £0. 

, the scene of Christ’s ap- 
pearance to the great body 
of his disciples, 354, 355. 

Gamaliel, grandson of Hillel, 
175. 











——, his advice to the Council, 
38ST, 888. The teacher of 
St. Paul, 405. Contrast of 
his solitary appearance. in 
the Acts with the course 
chosen by St. Paul, 345. 
His counsels of toteration, 
407. 

Garments of Christ, divided 
among the soldiers, 331. 

‘«Gate, Beautiful,” the, 95, 

‘«Gate, Water,” the, 95, 

Gaulonites, under Herod, S1. 

Gaza made a Roman town, 
102. 

Gazara, 48, 49. 

Gazzith, the hall, TL 

Gemara, the, 151, 251. 

Genealogy of  Chiist 
Christ). 

Gennesareth, Sea of (see Gali- 
lee). 

Gentile Church, first, formed 
at Antioch, 430. 

—— converts, emancipation of 
the, declared by the Chureh 
at Jerusalem, 404. 

, the first, 428. 


(see 





Gentiles, first formal declara-' 


tion that the offer of salva- 

tion, rejected by the Jews, 

was handed over to them, 

442, 444, 

, the mission to the, 436, 
487. 

Gerizim, temple of, profaned, 
26. Temple at, 141, 142. 
Gessius Florus in Judea, 619. 
Gethsemane, description of, 

338, 
, Garden of, Christ's ago- 
ny in the, 318, 319. 
, Situation and size of, 











Gezer or Gazer (see Gazara). 
Gilead, strongholds of, taken 
by Judas Maccabzeus, 37. 
Giscala, John of, son of Levi, 

escapes to Jerusalem, 126. 
Heads a party at Jerusalem, 
128. His defense of Jerusa- 
Jem, 131,132. His flight, 134. 
Glaphyra married to Alexan- 


Married to Archelaus, 102. 
\Gnostic philosophy ijn the 
Chureh at Colossee, 588, 589. 
Gnosticism, 651. Alliance be-- 
tween Judaism and, 613. 
» Simon as a teacher of, 
» teaching of, 617. 
God, Unknown, the altar at 
Athens to, 478. 
Golden House, the, of Neo, 
€20, 











Golgotha, 329. 

Gorgias marches against the 
Jews, 36. Defeats them, s&. 

Gorpizus a4 the siege of Jeru- 
salem, 134, ‘ 

Gospel harmony, difficulties 
of, 226, 227. Concerning, 
the interval in our Lord’s 
life between the Feast of - 
Tabernacles and the Pass- 
over, 296. : 

history, beginning of the, 
according to the four Eyan- 
gelists, 178. 

—— harrative, a break in the, 

—— proclaimed to the shep- 
herds, 184, 185. 

Gospels, the four, their gen- 
uineness, 36). Their rela- 
tion to each other, c60-363. 
The Janguage in which they 
are written, 862. Theories 
of their origin, 863-3(6. 
Probability that they were 
based on apostolic preach- 
ing, 866-370. Uarmony of 
the, 561, 362, 269, 8TT, 372. 
Their inspiration, 370, 372. 
Table of the harmony of the, _ 
573-376. 

—, Wiiters of the, when 
styled Iwvangelists, GS4. 

Grave-clothes, order cf the, 
85). 

Graves, opening of the, after 
the Crucifixion, 335. 

Greek becomes a universal 
language in Western Asia, 
21. 





—— Empire in Asia, 14. 

— of the New Testament, 
the, 699, 700. 

Greeks at Antioch, the Gospel 
preached to the, 430. : 
in the Roman Chureb, 





533. 

—— of Cesarean, under Felix, 
122. : 
or Grecians in the Church 
(see Ilellenists). 

——, St. John’s relation of the _ 
coming of certain, 311. 
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HADRIAN, 


H. 


Hadrian, revolt of the Jews 
under, 155, 136. Razes the} 
ruins lefs by Titus te the! 
ground, 136. 

Tiemus, clans of, 466. 

Hagiographa, the, 54 

Hak ed-damm, 328. 

Mfallel, cup of the, 342. 

“ Hallel, Great,” the, 31S. 

Mallel, the, 342, 343. 

Handel, or atorio of, 42. 

Haphtaroth, the, 161. 

Hauran, desert of the, 1. 

Weadship ef Christ, the, 588, 
339, 492. 

Heathenism, state of, at the 
time ef St. Paul, 466. 

Heathens, Paul's first dis- 
course to mere, 445. 

Lebrews, Upistle to the, writ- 
tem at the clese of Paul's 
first imprisonment, 596, In- 
ternal proefs of Pauline au- 
thership, 597,598. Allu- 
siors to the persecution by 
Ananus, 509. Indications 
ef time and place and of the 
writer's ingentions, 59$-600. 
‘he writer is contemplating 
a visit te Jerusalem, 601, 
62. Iés canonical authori- 
ty, 714. {ts authorship, 712. 
To whom sent, 712. ‘Time 
and place at which it was 
written, 712, Language in 
which it was written, 713. 
Condition of the MWebrews 
smd scope of the Epistle, 713. 


—— in tke Church,’ 38S. 
Their dissensiens with the 
Ifellenists, 38). 


WWebron,reduszed by Judas Mac- 
cabseus, 3). 

Hegesippus, his tradition Ye- 
specting St. dames, 671. 

Weifer, red, ceremony of the 
burning of the, 340. 

Hielcias, treasurer ef the 
Temple, heads an embassy 
to Rone, 534. 

Ielena, mother of Constan- 
tine, visits Palestine, 137. 

——., palace of, burned, 134, 

, queen of Adiabene, im- 
ports cern into Jerusalem, 
120. 

——.,, tomb of, 120. 

——. the Empress erects a sa- 
cred heuse om the Mount of 
Olives, 339. 

——, with Simon Magus, 490. 

Heliodorus, attempt of, to seize 

the treasures of the Temple, 





| NEROD. 


‘Uellenism,influences of, 21, 22. 

Uellenistic Jews, Stephen’s 
controversy with the, 391. 

Ilellenists in the Church, 329. 
Their dissensions with the 
Hebrews, 388. 

—~—., Syrian Jews become, 145. 


\Hellenizing tendency at Alex- 


andria, 145-147. 
Heresies in the Church, 613- 
617, 
Heresy, the term, 163. 
Heretics, St. Paul’s command 
to Titus to deal firmly with, 
617. 
Hermogenes, desertion of the 
Asiatic Christians, led by, 
624. 
Hermon, Mount, whether the 
scene of the Transfiguration, 
286. 
Hered Agrippa I., charges his 
uncle with treason, 104, 
——., grandson of Hered the 
Great, uses his influence for 
the Jews, 114. Made goy- 
ernor of Tiberias, 115. Fa- 
vor of Caligula toward, 115. 
Receives Judaa from Clau- 
dius, 91. ILis visit to the 
Temple, 115,116. His mur- 
der of St. James, 116. So- 
licits the recall of Vibius 
Marsus, 118. His death, 118. 
——, king of Judesa, beheads 
James and imprisons Peter,|—— 
431. His death, 432. 
Agrippa II., made a te- 
trarch, 119. Succeeds to the 
government of the Temple, 
119. His connection with 
St. Paul, 119. Comes into 
collision with the Jews at 
Jerusalem, 122. Seeks to 
calm the people, 125. 
Antipas, son of Herod the 
Great, marries Merodias, 98. 
First named by Herod as his 
successor, 99. Made te- 
trarch, go. iis positian 
confirmed by Augustus, 99. 
His importance derived from 
his appearance as the hearer 
and murderer of John the 
Baptist, and as taking part 
in the condemnation of our 
Lord, 102, 103. Tis char- 
acter, 104. Banished by 
Caligula, 104. Sends for 
John the Baptist, 223. Im- 
prisons him, 224. Orders 
the execution of John the 
Baptist, 265. Jesus brought 
before, 325. Believes Jesus 
to be John restored to life, 
270. 
‘___. king,” grandson of 








& 





* Herod the Great, 9S. , 


TIESUBON. 


Herod, king of Chalcis, 11S. 

, ruler of the house of, 14. 

son of Antipater, made 
governor of Galilee, 69, 70. 
Made governor of Coelesyrin, 
70. Made tetrarch, 71. De- 
feats Antigonus, 71. Made 
king of Judea, 71. Besieges 
Jerusalem, 72, Established 
on the throne of Judea and 
surnamed the Great, 73. 
His policy, 78, 79. Sum- 
moned by Mark Antony, 79. 
His campaign against Mal- 
chus, 80. © Secures the favor 
of Octavian, 89. . Extent of 
his kingdom, 81, 82. Orders 
the execution of his wife, 82. 
Institutes Greek and Roman 
customs, -82. Builds Cesa- 








rea, 83, 84. His sons, 84. 
Friendship with Agrippa, 
S84. Courts the people of 


Greece, 84. Restores the _ 
Temple, 85, 86. Ilis jeal- 

ousy of his sons, ST, 88, An- 
tipater conspires against his 
life, SS. His illness, 89. 
Orders the massacre of the 
babes, 90. His death, 90. 
His character, 91. Bearing 
of his acts and character on 
the coming of Christ, 92, 93. 

——., family of, 98, 99. 





——,, will of, 99. 
100, 101. 

——, the tetrarch (see Herod 
Antipas). 

-— Philip, son of Herod the 
Great, marries Heredias, 98. 
Excluded from benefit of his 
father’s will, 99. Pleads the 
cause of Archelaus, 101. 

Herods, ancestry of the, 77. 

Herod’s fears at the birth of 
Christ, 187-183. Commands 
the massacre ef the male 
children, 18S. Ifis death, 
188. 


Funeral of, 


Herodias, her fatal influence, 
103-105. Wife of Herod 
Antipas, excites her hus- 
band against John the Bap- 
tist, 224. ler resentment 
against John the Baptist, 
265. 

Herodian family, pedigree os 
the, 75. 

Herodians, Christ’s Beenie 
with the, who ask for a sign, 
27, 276. Origin of the 
party of the, 78. Plot with 
the Pharisees against Christ, 
255. The, 93, 94, 166. 

Herodiun, the, 100, 

Heshbon, fortress of, under 
Herod, 83. 





HEZEKIAI. 


Ilezekiah, pool of, 131. 

ligh-priest deprived of su- 
preme power by Gabinius, 
68. Most important person 
in the state, 14. Robes of 
the, custom about the, 106. 

Tligh-priesthood, interruption 
of succession to, 56. Of Je- 
rusalem, passes out of the 
line of Jozadak, 40, 

High-priests under Ilerod I. 
and his successors, TS. 

Hillel, school of, 174. 

——, the Elder, 145, 

ILippicus, tower of, 86. 

Ilippo, made a Roman town, 

Iloly Ghost, baptism of, 207. 
Descent of the, 203, 381, 382. 
‘The, commands the separa- 
tion of Saul and Barnabas 
from the Church at Antioch 
for the mission to the Gen- 


tiles, 436. 

Holy Land, progress of the 
Gospelin the, 396. (See Ju- 
dea.) 


Holy Spirit, gift of the, 3S1. 
Inward and external gifts 

‘of the, 381. New outpour- 
ing of, after the release of 
Peter and John, 386. Prom- 
ise of the, 355,356. Teach- 
ings of the, 2367. 

Hiosannas of the people at the 

- entry of Christ into Jerusa- 

~ lem, 306. 

ilymeneus, leader of a sect, 
G12. ‘Teaches that ‘the 
resurrection is passed al- 
ready,” 613. ° How Paul 
writes of him, 617. 
heresy, 651, 652. 

Ilyrcania, prison of, S4. 

Uyrcanus, John, acts of, 49. 
Succeeds his father in the 
priesthood, 4). Marchies 
against Jericho, 49. Gives 
up Jerusalem, 5J. Tis suc- 
cesses, 50. Joins the Sad- 
ducees, 51. 

—, son of Alexander Jan- 
nus, succeeds to the high- 
priesthood, 65. Nominally 
succeeds to the throne as 
‘IIyreanus’ II., 65. Tlis 
cause espoused by Antipa- 
ter, 65. Offers bribes ‘to 
Rome, 66. — Restored by 
Pompey, 66-68. Made eth- 
narch, 69.. Gained over by 
Herod, 70. Death of, T1. 


I. 


I¢onium, Paul snd Barnabas! 


“at, 443, 446, 


llis 
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JASON. 


Idumea, under Herod, S1. 

Idumzeans, compelled to adopt 
the Jewish religion; 5v. 
Embrace Judaism, 77. Fore- 
ible conversion of the, 149. 

Iguatius at Antioch, 153. One 
of the Apostolic Fathers, 
642. 

Inspiration of the Evangelists 
(see Evangelists). 

Ipsus, battleof, 18. 

Ireneeus at Lyons, 153, 

——., disciple of Polycarp, 642. 
Ishmael, the high-priest, heads 
an embassy to Rome, 584. 
Isidore, one of the accusers of 

Flaccus, 113. 
Itureea, under Herod, 81. 
Itureeans, forcible conversion 
of the, 149. 


J. 


jJaddua, the high-priest, 14. 


Lis interview with Alexan- 
der the Great, 15, 16. 


\Jairus, restoration to life of 


the daughter of, 243. 
James, charged by Christ to 
watch in the garden, 51S, 
319. Energy of, 262. - 
, Epistle of, its genuine- 
ness and-~ canonicity, 713. 
Its author, 714. Time and 
place at which it was writ- 
ten, 714. Its object, 714, 715. 
, Paul’s interview with, 
at Jerusalem, 540. 
. St., ar raigned before the 
anhedrim, 123. 
——, the Little, 281. 
satan Ste the Less, Christ's ap- 
pearance to; 855. One of 
the pillars of the Church, 
cbD. His identity with 














James the son of Alpheeus,! 


and James the brother of 
our Lord, 668. Called to 
the apostolate, 668. Christ 
appears to him, 669. Ilis 
high position in the Church, 
669, 670. Tradition concern- 
ing him, 671-673. Tomb 
of, 673. 

——, the son of Zebedee, 664. 
The name of Boanerges 
given to him and St. John, 
666. | His martyrdom, 667! 








> whether prother of the 
Lord, 281, 282. 

Jamnia, Gor gias attacked at, 
38. Taken by the Romans, 
127. 

Jason, brother of the high- 
priest Onias III., obtains 
the high-priesthood, flees to 


JERUSALEM. 


the Ammonites, 24. Attacks 
Jerusalem, 25, 

Jason of Uyrene, five books of, 
Second of Maccabees based 
upon the, 157, 158. 

——, Paul supposed to be in 
the house of, 471, 473. 

——, son of Eleazar, sent to 
Rome, 41. 

Jehudah, Rabbi, 151. 

J eet fortified by Bacchides, 


——, Pompey at, 67. 

Jerome, writings of, concern- 
ing Paul’s journey to Spain, 
623. 


Jerusalem attacked by Jason, 
25. Taken by Antiochus, 
26. 


——, beginning of Christ's 
public. ministry at, 219. 

—-., besieged by Antiochus 
V., 39. Besieged by Herod, 
(ws 

, bishops of, 137. 

, Christ’s lamentation 
over, 299. Christ’s last ap- 
pearance to the Apostles at, 
356. Christ's prophecy of 
the destruction of, 312. 
Christ repeats his lamenta- 
tion over, 311. 

toe, Church of el2d jue kts 
government in the hands of 
James, 635. 

——,, destruction of, 134, 105. 
Later history of, 185.  In- 
surrection at, under IIadri- 
an, 135. Ruins left by Ti- 
tus razed to the ground, 
136... Entered by Pompcy, 
67, 68. Mntered by Alexan- 
der the Great, 16. 

—., epoch of the fall of, 644— 
650. Prophecy of the siege 
of, 648. This epoch the 
type of the second coming 
of Christ, 650. 

——., extension of, at the time 
of Agrippa, 116. Plan. of, 
118. Factionsin, 127. Fam- 
ine at, in the time of Paul, 
120. 

—-~, general dispersion of the 
disciples from, on account of 
persecution, 396. _ Its im- 
portance throughout the 
wars of the’ Maccabees, 52. 
Fifth visit of St.Paul, to, 540. 

Paul's’ visit to the 

Church, at the feast, at, 493. 
——, possession of, secured by 

Judas Maccabeeus, 37. Ri- 

ots at, under Pilate, 108. 

State of, before its destruc- 

tion, 128. Siege of, 129-134, 

Taken by Ptolemy, 19. 








ey eset 





——, the Church at, confirms 
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JERUSALEM. JEWS. JOUN. 
St. Peter’s admission of the} degradation of the, at the} youth some trade, 405. 


Gentiles into the Church, 
429. Gives a cordial re- 
ception to Paul and Barna- 
bas, 44). The first visit of 
St. Paul to, after his con- 
version, 416, 417. ‘The 120 
brethren at, 379. The mis- 
sion of Barnabas and Saul 
to, 432, 433. 

Jerusalem, tower of, reduced by 
Simon,47. Wall of, built dur- 
ing the siege by the Romans, 
132. Works at, carried on, 
under Herod the Great, 86. 

Jesus (Joshua) son of Damne- 
us, high-priest, 123. 

, Dame given to the Say- 
Rate 185 (sce Christ), 

——,, the son of Sirach, eulogy 
of, 20. The Wisdom of, 156 
(see Ecclesiasticus). 

Jewish exorcists, defeat of the 
506, 507. 

—— monarchy, end of the, 
102. 

— war, beginning of, 125, 

Jews, preparation for under- 
standing state of, at opening 
of the New Testament, 14. 
Alleged participation of, in 
revolt of Sidonians, 15. 
Privileges of, said to have 
Deen granted by Alexander 
the Great, 16. A Jarge num- 
ber of, removed to Kgypt, 
17. ‘Influence of Greece 
upon the, 19. 

-=— of Egypt, influence of 
Hellenism on, 21. Perse- 
cuted by Ptolemy IV., 23. 
Privileges under Antiochus, 
24, 


— and Spartans, alleged 
kindred between, 25. Per- 
secuted by Antiochus IV., 

26. 


, silence of Greek and Ro- 
man historians about the, 
29, 30.  Ixtinetion of roy- 
alty among the, 31. Their 
independence under — the 
Maccabees, 54. 

—,, Transjordanic, removed 
to Jerusalem, 38. 

—— Galilean, removed to 
Jerusalem, 88. 

+——, divisions among the, at 
time of Demetrius 1., 40. 
Their league with Rome 
against Syria, 41; Courted 
by Demetrius I. and Alex- 
ander Balas, 43, 44.. Under 
the Maccabees, 52, 58.. Re- 
hellion of the, against Alex- 
ander Janneus, 63. Their 
influence in Kgypt, 63. Un- 
der ltero1, 78, 79. | Moral 





time of Herod, 91.  His- 
tory of, after the death of 
Herod, 92,93. Secular his- 
tory of the, after the death 
of Herod, 98... Their fury 
against Sabinus, 101. Their 
influence at Rome after the 
death of Herod, 101. Re- 
ligion of, proscription of, at 
Rome, under Tiberius, 110. 
Under Caligula, persecution 
of the, 110, 111. ‘Their treat- 
ment under Caligula, 111- 
114. Interview of the, with 
Caligula, 112, 113. Under| 
Claudius, 115. Banished 
from Rome by Claudius, 120. 
Under Florus, 124,125. Be-! 
ginning of their war with 
Rome, 126. Their revolts in 
Cyrenaica, Egypt, Cyprus, 
and Mesopotamia, 125. For- 
bidden to reside at Jerusa- 
lem, 136. Under Julian, at- 
tempt to build a temple, 138. 
Opposition of Samaritans to 


the, 141. Their treatment 
of the Samaritans, 142. 
Egyptian, importance of! 


the, under the Ptolemies, 
146. Of Palestine,- prose-| 
lytism of the, 148,149. De- 
mand a sign, 221. Their in-| 
dignation at Christ's asser- 
tion of his power to confer 
spiritual life, 246. | Pros- 
perity of the, from the sec- 
ond to the seventh century, 
251. .Emissaries of rulers, 
the, watch Christ in Gali- 
lee, 253. Mention of, in the 
records of Christ's contro- 
versial teaching, 273. Press 
Jesus to tell them plainly 
whether he was the Christ, 
295. They again attempt to 
stone him, 295. Alternative 
offered to them for the last 
time between the acceptance 
and rejection of their spirit- 
ual king, 305. Consult how 
they can secure Christ, 312. 
Their impotence to execute 
the sentence of condemna- 
nation on Christ, 324. Ac- 
cept the responsibility of 
Christ’s death, 326, 

Jews, enumeration in the 
‘Acts’ of the provinces 
and regions in which they 
were found, 382. Their as- 
sembling at Jerusalem on 
the Day of Pentecost, 333. 
Their cry to Peter and the 
Apostles, 383. Reform of 
their selfish rapacity, 584. 








Their custom to teach every 


‘Joazar, 





Form a conspiracy against 
St. Paul, 416. The Gospel 
always offered to them first 
by the Apostles on their 
missionary journeys, 43S. 
Contradict Paul, 444. Their 
anger at their association 
with the Gentiles as re- 
ceivers of the same Gospel, 
445, 


Jews, at Thessalonica, stir up 
the people against Paul, 471. 
Pursue him to Bereea, 474. 

, at Corinth, their fury 

against St. Paul, 488. Their 

tumult against St. Paul, 490, 

491. 

, Roman, early propaga- 
gation of Christianity amorg 
the, 533. 

—., their plot against St. 
Paul’s life, 548. 

, at Rome, Paul's two con- 

ferences with the, 58' 

Their rejection of the Gos- 

pel, terminating the first 

stage in the history of its 
foundation, £83, 














restoration in the Epistle to 
the Romans, 583. 

Joakim (Jacimus), appointed 
high-priest (see Alcimus). 

Joanna, wife of Chuza, 268. 
Her visit to the sepulchre, - 
349. 

Joaza, high-priest, displaced’ 
by Archelaus, 102. 

made high-priest, 89. 

High-priest, prudence of, 

107. 

Joel, fulfillment of the proph- 
ecy of, 383. 2 

Johanan (see Jonathan). 

‘John Mark, the nephew cf 
Barnabas, 432, 433. Accom- 
panies Barnabas and Saulin 
their first missionary jour- 
ney, 437, 438. Desertion of, 
441. His subsequent rela- 
tions to-Paul and Peter, 441. 
Paul refuses to take him on- 
his second missionary jour- 
ney, 409. He accompanies 
Barnabas to Cyprus, 459. 
(See Mark.) 

, St., follows Christ, £08. 

lis deep insight into Christ’s 

teaching, 230. His office of 
recording a special agpect 

of our Lord’s ministry, 244. 

Doctrinal discourses of our 

Lord in, 245, 246. His omis- 

sion of the Sermon on the 

Mount, 256. “Vis energy 

united with his spirit of love, - 

261, Sent to prepare the 


2, BSB. 





SOLLN. 
_ last supper, 316. His pres- 
ence atit, 317. Charged by 


Ghrist to watch in the gar- 
abil 319. Remains when 
the other disciples flee, 320. 
Remains beside the cross of 
Christ, 380. His visit to the 
sepulchre, 350. One of the 
pillars ef the Church, 355. 
His title of ‘‘ elder," 717. 
At the conferences at Jeru- 
salem about the Judaizing 
spirit im the Church, 451. 
Survives the fall ef Jeru- 
salem, 655, His early life, 
656, 657. His friendship 
with Simon Bar-jonah, 
65ST. His life with Christ, 
657. The name Boanerges 
given to him and his breth- 
er, 637. His association 
with Peter, 658. Account 
of him in the Acts, 65S. 
His departure from Judea, 
5). - At Ephesus, 661. -Ex- 
iled to Patmos, 661.  Tra- 
ditions of St. John, 661. 
Legend -ard -fime. of his 
death, 662. His title of 
“Theologus,” 662, 663.. Un- 
dertakes to write the Gos- 
pel, 684. 

Sohn, First Epistle of, its au- 
thenticity, 716. Time and 
place at which it was writ- 


ten, 716. - Its object, 716. 
“Doubtful passages, 716, 
41T. 


— , Second and Third Hpis- 
tles of, their authenticity, 
TT. - To whom addressed, 
717. Their object, 717. Be- 
ginning of the Gospel his- 
tory according to, 178. 

»—, Gospel of, simplemental 
to the other three, 220; 
mark ef this, 223; another 
instance of this, 226. — No 
parables in the, 285. Its 
autkority, TOT Place and 
time at which it was writ- 
ten, T07. dts occasion and 
scope, 708. Its contents and 
integrity, 708. Its genuine- 


mess, its relation to the 
other Gospels, ete (see Gos- 
pels). 


— Revelation of, 644, 

and Peter heal the lame|——. 
man at the -‘‘ Beautiful” 
gate of the Temple, 384. 
‘Their appearance before the 
‘Sanhedrim, 385. Their close 
connection, 385. Confer on 
the converted Samaritans 
the gift of the Holy ‘Ghost, 
397. 

»-—, second soa of Simon, 
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JOPPA, 


47. His victory over the 
Syrians, 49 (see Hyrcanus). 
John, son of Mattathias, 34, 
Killed, 43. 
, son of Zebedee, final eall 
of, 235, 
the Baptist, remonstrates 
with Herod Antipas, 103. 
Ifis birth announced by the 
angel Gabriel, 180. Born, 
182. His name decided, 182. 
Vewed a Nazarite, 183. His 
youth passed in the deserts, 
182 In the wilderness about 
Engedi, 199. Appears in 
public, 199. Date of appear- 
ance, 199. His preaching 
of repentance, 206. His|_— 
baptism, 200. His addresses 
to different classes, 201. 
Believed in by the mass of 
the people and by the publi- 
cans, 201. His predictions 
of che Messiah, 202. Bap- 
tizes Christ, 202, 203. Con- 
tinues to prepare the people 
to receive Christ, 203, Ap- 
pealed to by the priests and 
Levites to tell them who he 
was, 207. © Proclaims Christ 
as the Lamb of God, 207. 
At Ainon, 223. Wis’ final 
testimony te Christ, 224. 
Appears before Herod Anti- 
pas, 224. Imprisoned, 224. 
Distinction between his 
preaching and thatof Christ, 
231, 232. -Last notice of, be- 
fore-his death, 264. . His dis- 
ciples come to tell him of the 
deeds of Christ, 264. Christ's 
message to, 264.. His death, 
265. _ Christ’s testimony to, 
265. Whé heresy maintain- 
ing him to be the Messiah, 
504, 505. 
Foiada, the high-priest, 14. 
Jonah, the sign of the prophet, 
275. 
Jonah's three days’ confine- 
ment in the fish made a type 
of our Lerd’s burial, 268. 
Jenathan, high-priest, 121 
Killed, 124. 
——, the high-priest, 14. Slays 
his brother, 15. 
|, son of Annas, made high- 
priest, 169. 
——, son of Mattathias, 35; 
38. Chosen leader, 43, 
Avenges his brother's death, 
42. Makes peace with Bac- 
chides, 43. Nominated to 
the high-priesthood, 43. 
Burns Azotus, 45. Gains 
faver with Demetrius II., 
45. Made pri isoner by Try- 
phon, 46. Killed, 46. 











made capatin of the host, 


Hu 


Joppa, commerce with Europe 


JUDE, 


through the port of, 47. St. 
Paul's converts at, 428, 
Taken by the Romans, 127. 
Joseph, betrothed to Mary, 180, 
Marries her, 184. Carries 
Jesus and Mary into Egypt, 
188. ’ His death, 191, His 
genealogy, 194. 
——., defeated by Gorgias, 38. 
——,, his retreat to Galilee, 99. 
——, nephew of the high- 
priest Onias II., establishes 
a civil authority side by side 
with that of the high-priest, 
22. 


— of Arimathea, begs the 
body of Christ, 336. 
——, son of Antipater, 69. 
Killed, 80. 
, steward of Herod, 80. 
—— (see Josephus Flayius). 
Josephus, chief authority at 
the period after the death 
of Simon, 49. 








torian, 126, 

doses, bats brother of the 
Lord, 2: 

J oshua, high-priest under Her- 
od, 85. 

slain by his ‘brother Jon- 
athan, the high-priest, 15. 

——, son of Damneus (ee 
Jesus). 

(see Jason). 

\Jotapata, defense of, 127, 

Judah Hakkodesh, Rabbi, 257. 

J udea, becomes a Roman 
province, 102, -Condition of, 
under Felix, 121. Chris- 
tians of, 379. Christ's con- 
verts ins 223. Churches of, 
rest and prosperity of, 419. 
Description of, by Josephus, 
144, Earthquake at, 80. 
Extent of, under Herod, 81. 
Famine and pestilence in, 
under Herod, 84. . Famine 
in, 433. Finally freed from 
Syria, 50. Restored to its 
ancient limits under John 
Hyreanus, 50. Greek cus- 
toms first openly introduced 
into, 24, Independence of, 
under Asmonzan princes, 
14. Won by Judas Macca- 
beeus, 41. ‘Granted by De- 
metrius, 47, Its state at the 
time of St. Paul’s fifth visit 
to Jerusalem, 542. Peace 
of, under Simon, 47.  Posi- 
tion of, after the battle of 
Ipsus, 18. Reduced to an 
ordinary Roman province, 
106. Relations of, to Rome, 
14. State of, at the appear- 
ance of John the Baptist, 
199. The Jews of, on the 
return from the Captivity, 
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JUDAISM. 


140. 


tion, 6S. Under Maceabees, 


history of, passed over by 
Greek dnd Roman writers, 


29, ; a 
Judaism, alliance between 
Gnosticism and, 613. _Di- 


vided into sects, 19. Two: 
forms of, infecting the Chris- 


tian Chureh, 614. 


Judaizers at Jer usalem, Paul’s 

opposition to, 494. Dangers) 
In the 
Church at Colossee, 587. In 
the Galatian churches, 502. 
life-long contest 


from the, 540, 541. 


St. Paul's 
with, 455, 
Judaizing spirit in the Church, 
448, 449. 
of the, 450, 451. 
Judas Barsabas, 
tioch, 456. 





to the saints,’’ 262. 


»— Iscariot, his love of the 
Christ. alludes 
for the first time to his trea-| 


world, 262. 
son, 273. Treason of, 312, 


313. 
Last Supper, 317. 


him by the Lord, 328. 





Maccabeeus, 


56. 
Defeats Lysias, 37. 


Jamnia, 38. 


Rome, 42. His death, 
—— of Galilee, revolt 
88s. 


42. 


——-, son of Simon, his victory 


over the Syrians, 49. 


—, St. Paul the guest of, 413. 


——, the Essene, 172. , 





under, 199, 





Lord, 281, 282. 


Jude denounces the corruption 


of the last times, 643. 


——, the apostle, 674. The 
same as Lebbzeus and Thad- 
Tradition con- 


deus, 675. 
cerhing him, 675. 


Under. Caligula the 
rest of the churches viewed 
in relation to the state of, 
423. Under Roman protec- 


Public discussion 


sent to An- 


" brother of James, his re- 
solve to ‘* contend earnestly 
for the faith once delivered 


His presence at the 
His trai- 
tor’s kiss, 320. . His remorse, 
328. His suicide, 328. The 
sentence , pronounced upon 
His) 
place filled by Matthias, 676. 
succeeds 
his father, 36. Gathers an 
army, 36. ” Defeats Nicanor, 
Crosses the Jordan and 
slays 20,000 Syrians, 37. 
His de- 
scent on Joppa, 38. Burns 
Marches into’ 
Gilead, "38, Compelled to 
retreat to. Jerusalem, 39. 
Gains the Battle of Adasa, 
Makes a treaty with 


of, 


, the Gaulonite, sect arises 


, whether brother of the 





LAODICEAN. 


718. 
which it was written, 71S. 
Its genuineness, 
ject, 71S. 


as a, 265. 
Judgment, the principle of, 


the Mount, 263. 
Judith, book of, 155, 


the Jewish 
Mount Moriah, 138. 
Julias, city of, 105. 


port of, at Rome, 584. 
Junia, 534, 
Jupiter | Capitoline, 


136. : 
Justification by faith in Christ 
no merely Pauline doctrine, 
443. Jewish hostility to the 
doctrine, 444. 

dustin Martyr in Palestine, 
153. ; 

Justus, St- Paul meets his fol- 
lowers in the house of, 487. 


Ks: 


Kaisarieh (sce Cresarea). 

Kana-el-jelil (see Cana). 

Karem es Seyad,, 340. 

Kedron, the brook, 318. 

Kefr Kenna (see Cama). 

Keys of the kingdom of heay- 
en, the, figure of, 277, 

Kahn Minyeh (see Caperna- 
um, site of). 

Kibleh, Jerusalem the, 
Jewish devotion, 160. 

King of the Jews, variations 
in the title by the Evangel- 
ists, 332. 

Kingdom of heaven, proclaim- 
ed by Christ as at hand, 232, 


of | 


L. 


Lacedwmonians,, alliance of 
the Jews with the, 46. . 

Lagus, satrap of Egypt, 19, 

Lamb of God, Christ as the, 
oe 305, (see Christ, Titles 


Mem inh of Christ over 
Jerusalem, place of the, $38. 

Language of the Jews, 5G. 

Laodicea, the city of, 602. 
Christianit¥ introduced into, 
602. 

Laodicean Epistle, mentioned) 








Jude, Epistle of, its authorship, 
Time and place at 


TAS. Ob- 
Judge, Christ reveals himself 


preached in the Sermon on 


dulian, his design of restoring 
worship on 


|Julius has charge of Paul on 
the voyage when he is sent! 
to Rome, 561. His condtct 
at the shipwreck, 576. Re- 


temple 
erected at Jerusalem to the, 








LUKE. 


in Colossians iv. 16, 593, 
Theory about the, 602-606. 
Laomedon governs Palestine, 
Ss 

Laszea, ruins of, 564. 

Law, Christ proclaims that he 
comes to fulfill the, 263. 

——, Jewish, discussion about 
the, 451. 

—— of the New eee 
263. 





Lazarieh (see el-Azaryieh). 

Lazarus raised from the dead, 
298. Effect of the miracle, 
300. The Pharisees resolve 
to put him to death, 300. 

Lebbzeus (see Jude). 

Lechzeum, harbor of, 482. 

Legatus, the (see Sinéliach). 

Leprosy, curing of, by Christ, 
240, 


Levi, call of (see Matthew). 


——, the publican (see Mat- 


thew). 
, tribe of, 15. . 


Levites, chief of the fathers, 
14 


Lidd or Liidd (see Lydda). 
Light of the World, Christ de- 


clares himself the, 293. 


Linus; conversion of, 626. 
Literature and the arts under 


the Maccabees, 56, 57. 

of Alexandrine Jews, 147. 

Loaves and F ishes, miracle, 
first, of the, 271. 

Locusts, food of John the Bap- 
tist, controversy about, 199. 

Lois, grandmother of Timothy, 
460. 


Longinus, prefect of Syris, 
120. 


Lord’s Day, saeredness of the, 
349, 353. 


——, the first (see Fastcr Day). 
Love, Law of, as laid down by 


Christ, 263, 





Lucius of Cyrene, 14S: 

Lucallus, 66, 

Luke, St., his sources of in- 
formation, 230, Elis acconnt 
of the Sermon on the Mount, 
258, 259. Wis account of 
Paul's conversion, 409. His 
appesrance in the company 
of St. Paul. on his second 
Missionary journey, 45°. 
Accompanies him into Mace- 
donia, 465. Left at Philippi, 
470. Witness of the latter 
part of the career of St. 
Paul down to his imprisen- - 
ment at Rome, 501. Wheth- 
er with Titus at Corinth, 5-5. 
Shares the imprisoumea: t of 
Paul at Rome, 5$5. Ilis lust 
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LUKE, 


relations with St. Paul, 628. 
Hlis name of Evangelist, 684. 
Author of the Acts of the 
Apostles, 687. Outline of 
his life, 688-690. His con-|-—. 
nection with St. Paul, 688 
690. Second treatise of, 
378. Beginning of the Gos. 


MARK, 
Maccabees, First Book of, 49, 
157. 


——, Second Book of, 157. 

—, —} Third Book of, 158. 

——, Fourth Book of, 158. 
Macedonia, its contributions 
for the poor in Jerusalem, 
494. Mission of Timothy 
and Erastus to, 507. Paul 


MATTIIEW, 


Paul and Barnabas, (86. 
His relation to Peter, 686. 
Beginning of the Gospel his- 
tory, according to, 178. 


Mark, St.,Gospel of, records the 


acts rather than the teach- 
ing of Christ, 285. - Sonrecs 
of the, 702. Written prima- 


pel History according to, rily for Gentiles, 703. Time 

178 when it was written, 703. 
Place where it was written, 
704. Its genuineness, 704. 
Its style and diction and 
contents, 704, 705.  Divis- 
ions of, 705. Its gennine- 
ness, its relation to the other 
Gospels, ete (see Gospels). 

Marriage, Christ’s sanction of 
the ordinance of, 214. 

Martha, sister of Lazarus, 
Christ’s reply to her, 297. 

Martyrion, the, built by Con- 
stantine, 137. 

Mary Magdalene, 266, 267. At 
the burial of Christ, 336. 
Carries the news of the sup- 
posed removal. of Christ’s 
body to Peter and John, 
349, Christ's appearance to, 
361. - 

» mother of Christ, Gabriel 

appears to, 180. Visits Kliz- 


in, 521, 522.’ Paul's collec- 
tion in, 529. Paul's voyage 
to, 465. Vision of the man 
of, 454. 

Maélierus, fortress of, 264, 

Magadan (see Magdala). 

Magdala, village of, 26S. 

Magians, the, their ‘\vorship of 
Christ, 186. 

Magnificat, the, 182. 

Malabar, Christian Church in, 
682. 

Malchas (see Cleodemus). 

Malchus, king of Arabia, cam- 
paign of Ilerod against, 80. 

Malichus, courtier of Hyrea- 
tfus, 70. 

Malta, coast of, chart of part 
of the, 73. 

——., island of (see Melita). 

Malthace, fourth wife of Herod 
the Great, 98, 

Mamzerim, 696, 


Inke, Gospel of, parables in 
the, 285. Concerning the 
interval in our Lord’s life 
between the Feast of Taber- 
nacles and the Passover, 296. 
Whether written at Cesa- 
rea, 554, Origin of the, 705. 
Its date and the place where 
it was written, T06. - Pur- 
poses for which’ it was writ- 
ten, 706. Its integrity, 707. 
Its first two chapters, 707. 
Its contents, 707. Its gen- 
uineness, its relation to the 
other Gospels, ete (see Gos- 
-pel). 

Lycaonia, intercourse between 
the churches in, 469. Paul 
and Barnabas in, 445, 

Lydda, conversion of the peo- 
ple of, 426. 

Lydia, conversion of, 466, 





Lysaniag, tetrarch, 115. Manasseh, apostary of, 16.! abeth, 182. Her miraculous 
Lysias, general of Antiochus} High-priest, 22. conception, 183. Gives birth 
IV., 28. Guardian of Anti-|——, obtains permission to} to the Saviour, 184, Lives 
ochus V., 36. Advances to} build a temple on Mount] with her widowed sister, 


Bethsura, 37. Places Anti- 
ochus V. on the throne, 39, 
Put to death, 40. 

—— rescues St. Paul in the 
Temple court, 542. Places 


Gerizim for the Samaritans, 
141. 

Mannasses, king of Judah, 
prayer of, 157. 

Marcellus, procurator of Ju- 


191. Genealogy of, 193. 
At the marriage at Cana, 
209. Taken home by John, 
336. 

——, mother of Mark, 685, 
86 


him before the Sanhedrim,| da, 109. ; 

* 544. Sends him-to Felix,|Marcus, Bishop of Jerusalem,|—, sister of Lazarus, anoints 

547, 548. ~ 137. the Lord, 267. At the feet 
Lysimachus, sacrileges of, 25.|Mariamne, daughter of the} of Jesus, 29T. 


Killed, B. 

Lystra, Paul and Barnabas at, 
436. Cure of the cripple at, 
446. Site of, 446. 


high-priest Simon, and third 

wife of Herod, 98. 

—, wife of Herod, T1, 79, 80. 

Her death, 82. 

——, tower of, 86. 

| Mark Antony, 68. Has do- 
minion of the Kast, 71, Ta- 
vors Herod, 71, 72. Sum- 
mons Ier od, 79. 

Mark; St., his sources of in- 
formation, 250. Mxplana- 
tion of his omission of the 
Sermon on the Mount, 259. 
Companion of Paul in his 
imprisonment at Rome, 585, 
586. At Ephesus, 613, His 
last relations with St. Paul, 


——, sister of Mary the moth- 
er of Jesus, 191. 

——, wife of Clopas, 281. Her 
sons, 282. At the burial of 
Christ, 336. 

Marys, the. three, remain by 
the cross, 383. 

——, wisit of the two, to the 
sepulchre, 349. 

Massade, fortress of, 71. 

Mattathias, the priest, escapes 
from Jerusalem, 35. Refuses 
to obey the royal edict, 24, 
Dies, 35. 

Matthew, St., his sources of in- 
formation, 230. Call of, 242. 
Feast given by, 242. His 


M. 


Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, 
37. 


Maccabeean history, authori- 
ties for, 58. Line, last king 
of the, 72. 

Maccabee, etymology of, 25. 

Maccabees, authorities for the 
history of the, 85. Condi- 


“tion of the Jews under the,| 629, With Peter at Baby-|. account of the Sermon on 
31. Struggle of, against An-| lon, 637. lis name of} the Mount, 258, 259. The 
tiochus Epiphanes,14..Their| Evangelist, 634. Whether} same as Levi the publican, 


679. Undertakes to wr'te 
the Gospel, 684. Beginning 
of the Gospel history accord- 
ing to, 178. 


sacrifice, 52. Theircontest, 
52, 58. Social and religious 
progress of Jews under the, 


55. Literature under, 56. 


he is himself the young man 
whom he describes as pres- 
ent at the seizure of Christ, 
685. His connection with 
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Matthew, St., Gospel of, para- 


bles in the, 285. Language} 


in which it was written, T01. 
Citations from Old ‘Testa- 
ment, 701. Genuineness of 
the first two chapters, 701, 
Time and place at which it 
was written, 701. Its pur- 
pose, 701, 702. Its contents, 
702. Its genuineness, its re- 
lation to the other Gospels, 
ete (see Gospels). 

Matthias, chosen as an Apostle 
in place of Judas, 379, 380. 
Fills the place of Judas Is- 
cariot, 676. 

TR high-priest, the, deposed, 

4) 


Meckmé, buildings of the, 95. 

Melita (Malta), island of, its 
people and its primate Pub- 
lius, 576, 577, Paul's mira- 
cle at, 578. 

Menelaus obtains the high- 
priesthood, 24. — Sacrilege 
of, 25.. Death, 26. 

Meroé, in Ethiopia, 398, 

Messiah, advent of the, an- 
nounced to Herod, 8J, 90. 
Lxpectation of the, 101. Je- 
sus announces himself as the, 
232. 

. Micah, the prophet, his au- 
thority. that Bethlehem 
would be the birthplace of 
the Messiah, 90, 

Michmash, fortress of, 43. 

Miletus, Paul's voyage to, 537, 

Ministry, Chvist’s, duration 
of, 220 (see Duration). Scene 
of, 220 (see Scene). 

—— of angels to Jesus, 206. 

Miracle at the ‘ Beautiful” 
gate, 384. At the gate of 
Nain, 264. First, of the 
loaves and fishes, 271. Of 
healing the man blind from 
his birth, 293 ; character of, 
294. The man brought be- 
fore the Council, 294; ex- 
communicated, 294. Of 
healing the man with the 
withered hand, 255. ,Of heal- 
ing two blind men at Jeri- 
cho, 300. Of the cure of lep- 
Tosy, 240,241. Of the cure 
of the demoniac, 236-238, 
Of the cure of the paralytic, 
241. Of the fialing the 
piece of money in the fizh’s 
mouth, 279. Of the healing 
of the centurion’s servant, 
264, Of the healing .of the 
courtiers som, 227, 22S. Of 
the healing of the deaf and 
dumb, 274, Of the healing 
of the man possessed by 
a legion of devils, 268. Of | 
the stilling of the storm, 
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NAZARITE. 


26S. Second, of the loaves 

and fishes, 274. 

Miracles already familiar to 
the Jews, 212. Tests. laid 
down by the Rabbis, 212; 
‘satisfied in the miracle at 
Cana, 212, 213. Effect of 
the miracle on the disciples, 
234, Social aspect of, 214. 
At the shore of the Galilean 
lake, 255.. Doctrine of, 211. 
In the evening of the Sab- 
bath at Capernaum, 238. 
Of St. Paul, 506. Of the 
Apostles, 387, Performed 
by Christ at the Passover, 
222, The beginning of 
Christ's, 211. Various ex- 
amples of Christ's, 243. 

Mishna, the, 151. Compila- 
tion of the, 251. 

Missionary journey, first, of 
Paul and Barnabas, 437, 438, 
The second, of St. Paul, 45S, 
The third, of St. Paul, 503. 

Mithridates, 66, 

Mnason, disciple of Cyprus, 
accompanies St. Paul to Je- 
rusalem, 540, 

Modin, city of, 34, 59, 60. 
Monument at, 60. 

Months, Macedonian names of, 
supposed to be used by Jo- 
sephus, 133, 

Moses, appears in the Trans- 
figuration, 278. 

Myra, Paul's voyage to, 562, 
563. 


. 


N. 


Nabatheeans, the, 43. 
bia Petreea, 65. 

Nablis, settlement of Samar- 
itans at, 144, 

Nahum, the Mede, 145. 

Nain, miracle at gate of, 264. 
Site of, 264, . 

Naos (see Temple of Herod). 

Nasi, president of the Sanhe- 
drim, 73. 

Nathanael, character of, 262. 
Is present at Christ's third 
appearance to the Apostles, 
354. (See Bartholomew), 

Nativity, Star of the, appear- 
ance of the, announced to 
Herod, 8). 

Nazarenes, origin of the aame, 

89, 


5 


Of Ara- 


Nazareth, account of, 196. 
Under opprobrium, 196. 
Christ brought to, 189. 


Christ's rejection at, 226, 

232, Christ's second rejec- 

tion at, 269. 
Nazarite, John the 


Baptist, a, 
182, 183. § 


ONESIPHORUS. 


|Nazarites, St. Paul joins four, 

in their vow, 541. 

Nein, site of the ancient Nain, 

|, 265. 

‘Nero, accession of, 495. His 

decision between Festus and 

Agrippa and the Jews, 123. 

Whether he heard Paul’s 

ease, 596. His persecution 

of the Christians, 620. 

Whether. he heard Paul 

when he was a second time 

prisoner at Rome, 628, 

\Nerva, accession of, 661. 

|Nethinim, the, 696. 

'‘Nicanor, commands a Syrian 
army, 36. Sent to restore 
Alcimus, 41. Slain, 41. 

——., one of the seven deacons, 
390, 691. 

Nicetas Choniates, the Byzan, 
tine writer, 588. 

‘Nicodemus, his relations to- 
ward Christ, 222. The secret 
disciple, in the Council, 291. 
Brings myrrh and aloes to 
anoint the body of Christ, 
836. 

Nicolai, origin of name of, SS. 

| Nicolaitans, heresy of the, 625, 
Sect of the, 692, 

Nicolas of Damascus, follows 
Archelaus to Rome, 101. 
Pleads his cause, 102. 

——, one of the seven deacons, 
390. Not belonging to the 
sect of Nicolaitans, 692. 

Nicolaus Damascenus, 
rhetorician, 88. 

Nicopolis, Paul at, 618, 619. 

Nik6n, the ram, 130. 

Nisibis, Petrine tone, in Chris- 
tian School, at, 636. 

Nunc Dimittis, the, 182, 186. 

Nymphas, saluted in the Epis- 
tle to the Colossians, 605, 


the 


0. 


Octavian, his favor toward 
Herod, $1. 

Offense, Mount of, 339. 

Olives, Mount of, Christ and 
the disciples go out to the, 
318. Account of the, 337- 
341. Sacred house erected 
on the, by .the Empress 
Helena, 339. 

Olivet (see Olives). 

Olympic Games, Herod made 
president of, 84, j 
Onesimus, his relation to Phil- 
emon, 590, 591. His mission 
to the Colossians and Ephe- 

sians, 592... 

Onesiphorus, ministers to Paul 

hege last stage of hiscourse, 








ONTAS. 


Onias, stoned to death, 65. 

— I., high-priest, 19. 

— II., high-priest, 22. 

—— IIL, high-priest, 23. _ De- 
posed, 24, Put to death, 25, 

—— IV., heir to high-priest- 
hood, tries to revive Jewish 
worship in Egypt, 40. 

Onkelos, 152. 

Ophel, suburb of, burned, 134, 
Wall of, 94, 95. 

Oral Law, belief of the Phar- 
isees in an, 165, 

Ordination, ceremony of, 
adopted by the Christian 
Church from the Jewish, 
438. . 

Orodes, Arabian king, defeats 
Alexander Jannzeus, 64, 

Otiosi (sce Batlanim). 


Ez; 


Palace of Herod, 85. 

Pacorus, the Parthian, 71. 

Palestine, division of, at the 
time of Christ, 252. — Gov- 
erned by Laomedon, 19. 
By Ptolemy,19. Subject to 
the first five Ptolemies, 19. 
The dowry of Cleopatra, 23. 

Pallas, brother of Felix, 122. 

Palm Sunday, 304. 

Pangeus, gold mines of, 465. 
Clans of, 466, 

Panium, temple at, 84, 

Paphos, Barnabas and Saul at, 
438. Situation of, 439, 

Fes general of Antigonus, 


Par ee meamine, of the word, 
283. 

—— of the faithful and un- 
faithful servant, 312. 

— of the ‘foolish virgins, 
312. 

Parables ascribed to Hillel, 
Shammai, and other great 
rabbis, 284, 

——,, Christ's, 268. 

+— concerning the rejection 
of Christ by the Pharisees, 
308. 

—— of Chr ist, 283-285. Their 
number, 285. List of the, 
285. Interpretation of the, 
236. 

Puaraclete, the, 318. 

Paralytic, cure of the, 241. 

Parmenas, one of the seven 
deacons, 390, 691. 

Parmenio, 16. 

Parthians, overthrow of Cras- 
sus by the, 69. 

, the, assist Syria, 71. 

Paschal Lamb, the, selected, 
394. Time appointed for 
killing the, 3!4, 
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PAUL. 


Paschal Week, first day of the, 
304, Second day of the, 306. 
Third day of the, last day 
of our Lord’s public teach- 
ing, 307-311. Fourth day 
of the, 313. - Fifth day of 
the, when the Passover must 
be killed, 314. Evening and 
night of the, 316. 

‘* Passion Week,” the, 303. 

Passover, approach of the, 
after Christ's short abode at 
Capernaum, 215. Christ at- 
tends the, 189. Feast of the, 
exact time of its commence- 
ment, 314. Christ's appear- 
ance at, 219,220. Second, 
of Christ's ministry (see 
Feast of the Jews). The 
Third, during our Lord’s 
ministry, 271. What the 
sign of, 315. 

, (see Supper, Paschal). 

Passovers, mentioned by St. 
John, 219. The, during our 
Lord's ministry, 249, 259. 

Pastoral Epistles, their testi- 
mony to St. Paul's freedom 
after two years’ imprison- 
ment at Rome, 596. Their 
general indications, 608, 609. 
Difficulties of detail, 610. 
Scheme of Mr. Lewin, 610. 

Patmos, aspect of, 558. St. 
John banished to, 558. Tra- 
ditional scene of the Revela- 
tion, 559. 

Paul, St., special revelation to, 
261. Chosen as the apostle 
of the Greeks, 882. Outline 
of his life, 403, 404. His first 
appearance as a pergecutor, 
403. ° Review of his former 
life, 404. His birthplace and 
parentage, 404. His Roman 
citizenship, 404. His trade 
of tent-making, 405. His 
education in Greek learning 
at Tarsus, 405, and in rab- 
binical lore at Jerusalem, 
405. His rigid Pharisaism 
and zeal for the Law, 406. 
His persecuting spirit in its 
relation to the teaching of 
Gamaliel, 407. Confession= 
of his own state of mind, 407, 
408. His part in the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen and the 
ensuing persecutions, 408. 
The three accounts of-his 
conversion, 409. Scene of 
the, 410. The light, and 
Paul's vision of Jesus, 410. 
The sound, and Paul's col- 
loquy with the Lord, 411. 
The outward and inward 
aspects of the scene, 411, 412. 
Before Agrippa, 411. His 
retura to Damascus, 413. 








PAUL, 


The mission of Ananias to 
him, 413. Restored to sight 
and baptized, 414. His con- 
version an evidence of the 
truth of Christianity, 414, 
415. His designation to the 
apostleship, 415. His min- 
istry at Damascus and re- 
tirement into Arabia, 415, 
416. lis escape from Da- 
mascus to Jerusalem, 416. 
His reception by the Apos- 
tles and the Church, 417, 
Disputes with the Hellenists, 
417. His relations to Peter, 
417, 418. His vision in the 
Temple and full commission 
to the Gentiles, 418, . Chro- 
nology of his life, 419-423. 
His ministry in Syria and 
Cilicia, 432. With Barnabas 
at Antioch, 432... Whether 
at Jerusalem at the time of 
the deliverance of Peterfrom 
prison, 453. His mission to 
Jerusalem (his second visit), 
433. His rapture and in- 
firmity, 434, 435. Tis sepa- 
ration with Barnabas for the 
mission to the Gentiles, 436. 
One of the Apostles, 437. 
His first missionary journey 
with Barnabas, 4387, 438, 
They preach in the Jewish 
synagogue, 438.  Conver- 
sion of Sergius Paulus and 
judgment on Elymas, 439. 
Precedence of Paul over Bar- 
nabas, 440. The name of, 
440, Passage of the Taurus, 
440, 441. - At Antioch in 
Pisidia, 441, 442. His dis- 
course there in the syna- 
gogue, 442, 443. Persecuted 
by the Jews, 444. With Bar- 
nabas at Iconium, 446. Suc- 
cess and persecution there, 
446. Cure of the cripple at 
Lystra, 446. Stoned, 447. 
His return journey with Bar- 
nabas, 447. Considered by 
the people at Lystra to be 
Mercury, 446. His first dis- 
course to mere heathens, 
446. He and Barnabas go 
to Jerusalem to oppose the 
Judaizing spirit in the 
Church, 448. | Comparison 
of this visit with that in Gal. 
ii., 449. ‘*Goes up by rev- 
elation,” 450, Conferences 
and compacts with the other 
Apostles, James, Peter and 
John, 450. Wis report with 
that of Barnabas, 452. His 
reproof of Peter, 455. Re- 
turns with Barnabas to An- 
tioch, 456. _ Ifis second mis. 
sionary journey, 468. Ace 
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PAUL. 


companied by Silas, 459. 
Their visit to Syria, Cilicia, 
and Lycaonia, 459, 460. Is 
accompanied by Timothy on 
his journey, 461. In Phrygia 
and Galatia, 462. Forbidden 
to preach the Gospel in Asia, 
463. His call into Europe, 
464. Wis illmess, 465. Mis 
voyage to Macedonia, 465. 
At Neapolis, 465. At Phil- 
ippi, 465-469. Conversion 
of Lydia, 463. Mealing of 
the possessed damsel, 467. 
Scourged and imprisoned 
with Silas, 46S. Conversion 
of the jailer after the earth- 
quake, 469. Proclaims his 
Roman citizenship, 470. 
llis release, 469. Arrives 
with Silas at Thessalonica, 
471. Preaches in the syna- 
“gogue and rouses the envy 
of the Jews, 471. Leaves 
Thessalonica, 471. llis 
teaching there, 472. At 
Bercea,473. Sails to Athens, 
474, -His emotions at the 
sight of the city, 475. His 
discourses in the Agora, 475. 
Encountered by the Stoics 
and Epicureans, 475, 476. 
His discourse at the Areop- 
agus, 476-479. | His vevela- 
tion of the Unknowu God, 
47S, 479. His rebuke of 
idolatry, and preaching of 
repentance and judgment by 
Ilim whom God had raised, 
480. Interruption of his 
discourse, 480. His depart- 
ure from Athens, 481. His 
eonverts at Athens, 480. 
Lives at Corinth with Aquila 
and Priscilla, working with 
his own hands, 483. His 
reasons for this course, 484, 
455. ‘Constrained by the 
Word," 486. His plain proc- 
Jamation of Christ crucified, 
48T.. Rejected by the Jews, 
he turns to the Gentiles, 487. 
God visits him by a vision 
inthe night, 48S, . His auto- 
graph salutation,to prove his 
letters genuine, and to add 
emphasis to truth, 489, 490. 
Brought before Gallio, 491. 
Tumult of the Jews against, 
490, 491. His vow at Cen- 
chrew, 492. His voyage to 
Ephesus and visit to the syn- 
agogue, 493. Goes to Jeru- 
salem, 493, Connection of 
this visit with his future 
work, 494. His contest with 
Judaizing teachers, and re- 
licf of Jewish Christians, 
494, | Returns to Antioch, 
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494, End of his second mis- 
sionary journey, 495. The 
visit of Galatians ii., 495, 
496, Extent and duration 
of, his third missionary 
journey, 500. His con- 
stant conflict with the Ju- 
daizers, 501,502. Its com- 
mencement in the churches 
of Galatia, 502. His Epistle 
to the Galatians refuting 
the Judaizing heresy, 592. 
His dealing with the twelve 
disciples who knew only the 
baptism of John, 504 
Preaches in the synagogue 
at Ephesus, 504. Tis rejec- 
tion and withdrawal, 505. 
Preaches in the school of 
Tyrannus, 506. His mira- 
cles, 506. His conflict with 
the magical arts, 506.. Pre- 
pares to leave Ephesus, 507. 
Change in his plan owing to 
news from Corinth, 508, 509. 
His first Epistle to the Co- 
rinthiang, 09,510. Its date 
and place, 512. His rela- 
tions with Apollos, 513, 
Question of a former Ipistle 
and of an intermediate Visit 
to Corinth, 513. Contents 
and spirit of his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, 516-518. 
Sequel of his stay at Ephe- 
sus, 519, 520. Sets out for 
, Macedonia, 521. _ His labors 
at Troas, 522.. His disap- 
pointment at not meeting 
Titus there, 520. Goes to 
Philippi and meets Titus, 
522. His Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, 523. Its 
relation to the missions of 
Timothy and Titus, 523. 
Question of an intermediate 
epistle, 524." Character and 
contents of the Second Epis- 
tle, 525-530. Opposition to 
him in the Corinthian 
church, 527. His labors in 
Macedonia and. Illyricum, 
530. His arrival at Corinth, 
530, . His epistle to the Ro- 
mans, 530-536. . His views 
toward the West, 531. His 
journey through Macedonia 
and voyage from Philippi 
after the Passover, 536. His 
week at Troas and farewell 
Sunday, 536. Restores Iu- 
tychus to life, 537. His voy- 
age to Miletus, 537. His 
discourse to the Lphesian 
elders, 537. His voyage to 
Patara and then to Phoe- 
nicia, 5388. His week at 
Tyre, and another Sunday 
farewell, 538, 539. Takes 





PAUL, 


up his abode at Caesarea with 
Philip the deacon, 539. His 
journey to Jerusalem, 540. 
His reception by the church- 
es, 538. Dangers from the 
Judaizers, 540... Joins four 
Nazarites in their vow, 541. 
Assaulted in the Temple and 
rescued by the tribune Lys- 
ias, 542. His defenses to tha 
people and before the Sanhe- 
drim, 543-547. The plot 
against his life, 548. -Sent 
to Cxsarea, 548. Ilis de- 
fense before Felix and im- 
prisonment at Caesarea, 549 
O51. Results of his impris- 
onment, 553. His hearing 
before Festus, 554. Appeals 
to Ceesar, 555. His defense 
before Agrippa, 557-559. 
The decisior to send him to 
Rome, 559. His voyage and 
shipwreck, minute truthful- 
ness of the narrative of, 560. 
Embarks under the charge 
of Julius, 561. Lands at 
Sidon, 562. His yoyage to 
Myra and change of ship, 
562. From Cnidus into the 
open sea, under the lee of 
Crete, 563. Arrival at Fair 
Havens, 563. His unheeded 
warning, 563. Ship caught 
ina typhoon, 564. Prepara- 
tions against the storm, 565, | 
566. Undergirding the ship, 
565. The ship drifts on the 
starboard tack, 566. Her 
course and rate, 567. Suf- 
ferings during the drift, 567. 
Vision in the night, 570. 
Promise of escape, 570. 
Signs of land, 571. Paul's 
last encouragement, 572. 
Position of the ship in St. 
Paul's Bay, 574. The ship- 
wreck and escape, 9575. 
Paul's former shipwrecks, 
576. His’ use of nautical 
images, 576... His stay at 
Malta, 576-578. Voyage to 
Syracuse, Rhegium, and 
Puteoli, 578. Journey by 


_land, to. Rome,.580. .Met by 


Christians at Appii Forum 
and the Three Taverns, 580. 
Delivered to Burrus, 580. 
His condition as a prisoner 
jn the Preetorium, 581. His 
two conferences with the 
Jews, 582. Preaches to the 
Gentiles, 582. His two years’ 
imprisonment at Rome and 
cause for the delay of his 
trial, 584. His labors and 
converts, 584, 585, His Epis- 
tles written at Rome, 584. 
llis severe suffering in his 


~ G1L. 


PAUL, 


_ imprisonment, 5ST. 
' Epistle to the Colossians, 
587-590. LIlis Epistle ‘to 
Philemon, 590. His teach- 
ing concerning slavery, 591. 
His Epistle to the Ephesians, 
5)3. His Epetle to the 
Philippians, 593, 594. His 
prospects at this time, 594, 
595. His probable acquittal 
and release, 596. The rela- 
tion of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to his first impris- 
onment at Rome, 597-601. 
Purposed visit to Jerusalem, 


~ 601. His movements after 
leaving Rome, 619. Sails 
for Jerusalem, 610. Visits 


Colosse and Ephesus, 610, 
611. ' His labors at Ephesus, 
His Epistles to 'Tim- 
‘othy and Titus, 610-618. 
Visits Corinth and winters 
at Nicopolis, 618. Further 
movements of, 621. Tra- 
dition of his journey to 
Spain, 622, 623. The last 
stage of his course, 623. 
Probably arrested at Ephe- 
sus, 624, Indications of his 
route to Rome as a prisoner, 
626, Treated asa felon, 620. 
His first hearing and deliver- 
ance from the lion, 627, 628. 
His loneliness, 628. Motives 
of the urgent invitation to 
Timothy, 629.  IlLis pros- 
pects of murtyrdom, 629, 
Beheaded, 631. Discussion 
of the date, 631, 632. His 
personal appearance and 
character, 633. Early at- 
tacks on him, 634. Author- 
ities. for the life of, 653. 
Conversion of (see Saul of 
Tarsus). Harmony of Peter 
and, 637-639, | Epistles’ of, 
comparison of them with the} 
Acts, 402. Versatility of the 
Apostle’s mind shown in the, 
4)0. The Fourteen Epistles 
of, their order, 711. 
Paul’s, St., Bay, 574. 
Pella, becomes the seat of 
the ‘¢ Church of Jerusalem,” 
12). The seat of the Church 
of Jerusalem for a time, 648. 
Pentateuch, allegoriec exposi- 
tion of the, by Aristobulus, 
147. . Deseribed by Aris- 
tobulus as the source of 
Greek philosophy, 147. 
The, when translated, 152. 
The Samaritan, 153. Ori- 
gin of, 155. 
Pentecost, the Day of, 389- 
383. 83000 converts on, 
383. 


Peter, final call of, 235. Weal- 


Ilis 
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PETER. 


ing of his -wife’s mother, 
238. The faith of, 261. At: 
tempts to’ walk upon the 
water, 272... His confession, 
273. “His full confession of 
the Christ, 276, 277. ‘Con- 
troversy about his’ position 
in the Church, 277. “His re- 
monstrance when Christ re- 


~yeals the mystery of his 


death and resurrection, 277, 
Released by a miracle from 
his difficulty about the trib- 
ute-money, 279. Sent to 
prepare the last supper, 315. 
His presence at it, 316. 
Christ’s prediction concern- 
ing his denial of him, 317. 
Charged by Christ to watch 
in the garden, 318,319. Re- 
buked by Christ when he 
cuts off the ear of the high- 
priest's servant, 320. Re- 
mains when the other disci- 
ples flee, 320. His denial of 
Christ, 321. His visit to the 
sepulchre, 350. Christ's ap- 
pearance to him, 352. His 
avowal of love to Christ, 
354. Christ’s command to 
him and prediction of his 
martyrdom, 354, One of 
the * pillars” of the Church, 
355. . His office in the 
Church, 380. His sermon 
on the Day of Pentecost, 
383. His second discourse, 
335. His healing the lame 
man, 384. With John be- 
fore ‘the Sanhedrim, 385. 
Proclaims the deceit of An- 
anias and Sapphira, 386. 
His boldness at his second 
appearance before the San- 
hedrim, 387. He and John 
confer on the converted Sa- 
maritans the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, 897, His relations to 
St. Paul, 416,417. His mis- 
sion to the Gentiles, 418. He 
heals Aineas and converts 
the people of Lydda, 426. 
Raises Dorcas and makes 
converts at Joppa, 427. His 
mission to Cornelius, 428. 
Receives the first Gentile 
converts into the Church, 
428. Nature of this tran- 
saction, 429. His deliver- 
ance from prison, 431, 432. 
At the conferences at Jeru- 
salem about the Judaizing 
spirit in the Church, 451. 
Speech of, in the Church at 
Jerusalem, 451-453. His 
subsequent reproof by St. 
Paul, 455.- Whether at Cor- 
inth, 528. His association 
with John, 658, Associated 


-———,. the, 31. 





PUARISEES. 


by tradition with St. Paul 
in martyrdom, 634. Review 
of his life, 634. His last ap- 
pearance in the Acts, 635, 
His probable occupation, 
635. His first Epistle writ- 
ten from Babylon, 636. His 
intercourse with Paul, 637. 
Designed harmony of the 
Epistle with Paul's teach- 
ing, 638. Pauline style of 
the Epistle accounted for, 
639. Discussion of the tra- 
dition of St. Peter’s episco- 
pate at Rome, 640-642, His 
own testimony to the true 
Rock and spiritual Stones 
of the Church, 642. 

Peter, First Epistle of, its au- 
thenticity, 715. 


——., Second Epistle of, its au- 


thenticity, 715. 


Perea, Christ's progress 
through, -299. Extent of, 
under Herod, 1. Reduced 


by the Romans, 127. 


Perga in Pamphylia, the voy- 


age of Paul and Barnabas to, 
440,441. Paul and Barna- 
bas at, 447, 

Persian dominion, 14. 

Petilius Cerealis, Samaritans 
surrender to, 127, 

Petronius P., prefect of Syria, 
109, 114. 

Pharisees and chief priests set 
a watch over the tomb of 
Christ, 337. 


—— and Sadducees, alliance 


between the, 275. Jealousy 
between, 388. Their differ- 
ence sunk in common hatred 
against the Christians, 408. 


— and Herodians, the, seck 


to entrap Christ, 308. 

Under John 
Hyreanus and his succes- 
sors, 51,52, Their power on 
the death of Alexander Jan- 
neeus, 64. Defeated by Aris” 
tobulus II., 65. Under Her- 
od, 84... At the time of Her- 
od, 91. Their union with 
the Herodians, 93. Name 
and origin of, 165. Doctrines 
of, 165. Their belief in an 
oral Law, 165. Their laws 
and regulations, 166, 167. 
Their beliefin afuture state, 
168. Their spirit of prose- 
lytism, 168. Denounced by 
John the Baptist, 201. . Re- 
ject him, 201. Prepare to 
attack Jesus, 224. Come to 
watch Jesus, 241. Charge 
the disciples with Sabbath- 
breaking, 253, 254. Plot 
with the Herodians against 
Christ, 255, Christ's con- 
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PHA BALL. 


troversy with, when they 
charge him with casting out 
devils by the power of Beel- 
zebub, 268... Christ’s _en- 
counter with, who ask for a 
sign, 275. Leaven of the, 
276. Christ's controversy 

“ with the, 292. The blind 
man healed by Jesus brought, 
before them, 294. Their 
blindness in sin, 295. Told 
2 council concerning Jesus, 
£98. Christ's rebuke of the, 
when they question his au- 
thority, 308. Their share in 
resisting Christianity, 391. 
Working among them of 
the conviction of the truth 
of Christ’s Messiahship, 407. 

_ St. Paul's appeal to the, 547. 

Phasaél, son of Antipater, 
made governor of Jerusalem, 
69. Puts down revolt of 
Jews at Jerusalem, 0. 
Made tetrarch, 71. Death 
of, T1. 

Phagélus, tower of, 86. 

Phenice (sce Phoenix). 

Pheroras, son of <Antipater, 
69. Government entrusted 
to him by Herod, 80. Te- 
trarchy of, ST. Conspires 
against Herod’s life, 89. His 
death, 89, 

Philemon, charaeter of, 590. 
Epistle to, written at Rome, 
586. Its teaching concern- 
ing slavery, 591. 

Philetus, leader of « sect, 
612. . Teaches that “the 
resurréction is passed al- 
ready,” 614. St. Paul's men- 
tion of, G17. 


Philip, call of, £00, Tis con- 


fession of Christ, 209. Af 
fection of, 261. One of the 
seven deacons, 330. Also 


ealled ‘Philip the Mvan- 
gelist,” 390. His conver- 
sion of the Samaritans, 397; 
of the Ethiopian eunuch, 
397, 398, His mission to 
the cities of the Philistinc 
plain, 398. Fixes his abode 
at Caesarea, 398. His daugh- 
ters, 398. Paul takes up 
his abode with, 539. | Tis 
daughters prophesy, 539, 
691 


——, the Apostle, 676. — His 
eonnection with Andrew, 
677, 678. His desire to see 
the Father, 678. As deacon 
and evangelist, 691. 

, governor of Jerusalem, 

26. Claims the guardian- 

ship of Antiochus V., 39. 

V., of Macedon, his league 

with Antiochus, 23. ; 








|Phrygia, 


POMPEY. 


patra, tetrarch of Ituraa, 
98 


Philippi, after the Passover, 
536. Battle of, 70. Chris- 
tians at, minister to the 
wants of Paul at Rome, 
585. Conversion of the; 
jailer at, 469. “Jewish ora- 
tory at, 465, 466. Paul at, 
465-470. Paul meets Ti- 
tus at, 522. Paul's voyage 
from, 536, The earthquake 
at, 46S. 

Philippians, Church of the, 
470. pistle to the, 503. 
Written at Rome, 586. 

Philistine country, overran 
by Judas Maccahbeeus, 39. 

Philo, writings of, 111-112 

Philocrates, letter addressed 
to, giving an account of 
the origin of the Septuagint, 
152. 

Phocylides, poem of, T4T. 

Phoebe, deaconess of the 
Church at Cenchres, 493. 
Carries St. Paul's Epistle to 
Rome, 536. 

Pheenicia, sufferings of, by the} 
wars of the successors of 
Alexander, 27. 

\Pheenix, port of, 564, 

jo: uey of Paul 
through, 462. 

Phygellus, desertion of the 
Asiatic Christians led by. 

| 624. 

Pilate, his connection with 
Antipater, 81. 

——, Pontius, Jesus brought’ 
before, 3824, Sends him to 
Herod Antipas, 325.  Ap-| 
peals to the generosity of 
the people, 325, Yields up 
Jesus, 326. Makes one more 
effort to save him, 326, 527. 
Hlis . final sentence, 327. 
Writes the title of Christ to 
mortify the Jews, 331. ITis 
eare to ascertain the trath 
of Christ’s death, 336, Al- 
lows Joseph to take Christ's 
body, 336. (See Pilatus.) 

Pilatus, Pontius, procurator| 
of Judea, 107. His descent, 
107. Origin of name of, 10S. 
Riots in his time, 10S. Ke- 
ealled to Rome, 109. Ban- 
ished, 109, 

Pisidia, St. Paul directs his’ 
course to, 449, 

Polemon, king of Pontus, 118. 

Politarchs, Jason before the, 
471. 

Pollio, spared by Herod, 7S. 


Enters Jerusa- 





mascus, 66. 
Tem, 67, €S. 


Philip, son of Herod and Cleo- 


Pompey, 66. Appears at Da-! 


PUDENS. 


Poor, condition of the, in the 
Primitive Church, 385. 3 
Poppa, Nero’s mistress, 584 
Married to Nero, 595, 
Portitores (see Publicans). 
Posea. (see Acetum). 
Posidonium, the, 452. 
Pozzuoli (see Puteoli). 
Prsetorian Camp at Rome, the, 
581. 


Pretorium, Jesus Ted to the, 
324. Paul,a prisoner in the, 
, S81. ; 
Prayer, in the Primitive 
Church, 354. And fasting, 
power of, 279. 
Precipitation, scene of the, 
attempted, 19T. 
Presbyter (see Elder). 
Priest (see Elder). 
Priests, Chief, and Scribes, 
demand of Christ. the au- 
thority hy which he had 
acted, 30% 
Priscilla (see Aquila). 
Proclrorus, one of the seven 
deacons, 390, 691. 
Procurator, description of of- 
fice of a, TOG. 
Proselytes of Righteousness. 
150. 
—— of the Covenant (see Pros- 
elytes of Righteousness), 
—~——of the Gate. 149, 399. 
, the, 148-150. 
Proseuchie, the, statues: of Ca- 
ligula set wp in, 111. 
——, the, 159: 
Protomartyr of the Christiam 
Church, Stephen, the, 391. 
Psammetichus, Egyptian king, 
398. 

Psephinus, tower af, 86. 

Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, 
Septuagint aseribed partly 
to literary tastes of, 21. 

—— III., Euergetes, Onias IT. 
vefuses to pay tribute to, 22. 

IV., Philopator, his war 
with Antiochus the Great, 
22. Wis persecution of the 
Jews, 23. 

—— J.,.. Epiphanes, marries 
Cleopatra, 23. ; 

—— VI., Philometor, 25. 

Lathyrus, ravages Judes, 

3. 














Macron, 
Ceelesyria, 36, 
_son of Abubus, 49. — 
—— takes JerusaJem, 19. 
Publicans  (portitores), op- 
pression of the, 199. Their 
belief in John the Baptist, 
ih. The, account of, 215, 
Publius, the primate of Me- 
lita, 577, 578. 
Pudens, conversion of, 626, 


governor of 
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PUTEOLI. 


Supposed British origin of, 

627, 7 5 

Puteoli, Paul’s voyage to, 578. 
Jewish residents at, ES). 
Christians at, 530. 


Q. 


Quadratus, Ummidius, prefect 
of Syria, 551. 
Quirinus, prefect of Syria, 
106. 


R. 


Rab, rabbi, rabban, 178. 

“ Rabban,”’ title of, 388. 

Rabbi of the synagogue, 161. 

Ragaba, siege of, 64. 

Raphia, battle of, 22. 
Redemption, the beginning’ 
of the Covenant of, 179. 

Repentance, doctrine 

' preached by John, 231. 

Resurrection and the Life, 
Christ proclaims that he ix 
the, when he raises Lazarus 
from the dead, 298. Christ’s 
answer to the Sadducees con- 
eerning the, 30). Christ's 
prophecy of his, 221. 
Christ's, to be the great 
sign, 275. Denial of the, 
heresy, o” the, 617. Influ- 
ence of the doctrine on the 
Jews aftcr the captnre of 
Jerusalem, 171. Jewish be- 
lief in the, .39. . Of Christ, 
chief mission of the Apostles 
to bear witness to the, 260. 
‘Time of the, 348, 249. 

, of the dead, denial of, 

hy the Sadducees, 170. 

The account of, by ‘St. 

Matthew, 318. Controversy 

between Paul and _ his 

accusers turned upon, 547, 


of, 





Revelation of St. John, the, 

- meaning of the word, 719. 
Its canonical authority and 
authorship, 719, 720. . Time 
and place at which it was 
written, 720. Its contents, 
720-722. ° Its interpretation, 
723. Divisions of its expos- 

_ itors into Historical, Preeter- 
ist, and Futurist, 723, 724. 

Rhamnus, the, 327. 

aN egium, Paul's yoyage to, 
578. 

Robes of the high-priest, Jews 
again permitted to have 
custody of, 109. Romans) 


SABINUS. 


Rockman, title of the, 666. 
Roman Church, Judaism in 
the, 533. Gentile element 
in the, 533. 
Roman influence in the tem- 
ple of Herod, $4, 
Romans drawn toward Ju- 
daism and aftetward | to- 
ward Christianity, 14S, 149. 
Their feelings. toward the 
Jews under Caligula, 112, 
113. - Epistle to the, 530-525. 
Relation. of the Epistle to 
the constitution of the Ro- 
man Church, 533. Its mixed 
Jewish and Gentile charac- 
ter, 533. The strong Greek 
element, 533. Spirit and 
contents of the Epistle, 534— 
536. ; 
Rome, Christianity at, 456. 
Evidence of St. Peter’s visit 
to and erucifixion at, 641. 
St. Peter not the founder of 
the Church of, 642. First 
appearance of name of, in 
Jewish history, 41. Inter- 
vention of, between Hyrca- 
nus and Aristobulus, 66. 
Jewish alliance with, 46. 
Jewish settlements in, 148. 
League of, with the Jews, 
41, Paul’s arrival at, 580. 
His two years’ imprisonment 
at, 584. Progress of the 
Gospel at, during Paul’s im- 
prisonment, 585.. The burn- 
ing of, 619. Persecution of 
Christians at, by Nero, 620. 
War of, against the Jews, 
126. 
‘¢ Rosetta Stone,” 24. 
Rufus, son of Simon, 32), 


8. 


Sabbath after the Crucifixion, 
preparation for the, 329. 
Grief of the disciples on 
the, 337. Christ asserts his 
supremacy over the, 245, 
246. Christ heals the man 
blind from his birth on the, 
294, Wlealing of the man 
with the withered hand on 
the, 255. Plucking of the 
ears of corn on the, 253, 
254, 

, New, institution of the, 





315. 

th Sabbath, the second-first,”’ 
question concerning the 
phrase, 254. 





attempt to regain possessior 
of, 120. 
Rc, Christ as the, QTT. 


Tin 2 


Sabinus, procurator of Judea. 
1 6. 
procurator 


i) 


SAMARIA. 


marches to Jerusalem after 
the death of Herod, 101. 
His exactions, 101, 102. 
Saddue (see Zadok). 
Sadducees, founded by Zadok, 
0 


, the, 31, Under John 
Hyreanus and his succes- 
sors, 51. Their union’ with 
the Herodians, 93. Name 
and origin of, 168, 16). 
Their doctrines, 170.  De- 
nial of an oral law, 1T0. 
Denial of a resurrection of- 
the dead, 170. Denial of 
angels, 170. Belief in the 
freedom of the will, 170. 
Supposed rejection of all 
Scripture except the Penta- 
tench, 171. Their disap- 
pearance, 171. | Denounced 
by John the Baptist, 201. 
Christ’s encounter with the, 
who ask for a sign, 275. 
The leaven of the, QT. At- 
tempt of the, to entrap 
Christ, 308. Seize Peter 
and John, and carry them to 
prison, 384. Throw all the 
Apostles into prison, 3ST. 
And Pharisees, jealousy be- 
tween, 388. At first take 
the lead in resisting Chris- 
tianity, 397. 





‘Salamis in Cyprus, Barnabas 


and Saul sail for, 438. Sitn- 
ation of, 439. 

Salmone, headland of Crete, 
563. 


Salmonetta, Paul's ship anch- 
ors off, BTA. 

Salome, daughter of Antipater, 
€9, Accuses Mariamne, 80, 
82. Prejudices Herod against 
his sons, 87. _ Provided for 
by her brother Herod's will, 
99. Follows, Archelaus to 
Reme, 101, Pleads the cause 
of Antipas, 101. 

» wife of Hered Philip hee 

105. 








of Herodias, 
dances before the king, 205. 
Demands the head of John 
the Baptist, 265. 





to her son John, 656, 
Samaria, Christ’s journey 
through and rejection in, 
289, -City of, destroyed, 50. 
Description of, by Josephus, 
144. Destroyed by Alex- 
ander, 142. Destruction of, 
17. Extent of, under Herod, 
81. Overrun by Judas 
Maccabeus, 39. Restora- 
tion of, by Herod, $3. Sue- 





of Syria } 


cess of Christ's ministry in, 
243, The woman of, 14%. 
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SAMARITAN, 

Samaritan woman, the, at 
Jacob’s well, 225. 

Samaritans, rebellion of, 17. 


Persecuted by Antiochus 
IV., 26, 27. Excluded from 
tlie’ Temple, 107. On the 
return from the Captivity, 
140-144. Their origin, 140, 
14. heir character, 141. 
Their opposition to the 
Jews, 141. Their observ- 
ance of the Law, 142. 
Their claim to partake of 
Jewish blood, 142. Christ’s 
words confirmatory of the 
view that they ‘were not 
Jows, 143. Their state at 
the time of Christ, 143. 
Converted by Philip, 390, 
396. Peter and John preach 
to the, 397. Cuthzean, the, 
143, 144. 

Sameas, spared by Herod, 70, 
78. 


" Sampsigeranus, king of Emesa, 
118. 

Sanhedrim, Alexandrian, 
chiefs of the, summoned 
before Flaccus, 111. Herod 
cited to appear before the, 
7). Jesus arraigned be- 
fore the, 322. Paul before 
the, 544, 545. Peter and 
John before the, 385. Ste- 
phen before the, 391-393. 
Apostles before the, 387. 
The, origin of, 73, 74. The, 
taken to Jabneh, 251. Re- 
moved to Sepphoris, 251. 
Afterward to ‘Tiberias, 251. 
The, whether possessing the 
power of inflicting death at 
the time of St. Stephen's 
martyrdom, 393, 

at,” 73. 

Sapha, Alexander and Jaddua 
at, 16. 

Sapphira (see Ananias). 

‘+ Satan, delivering to,” 652. 

Satan's temptation of Christ, 
204-207. 

Saturninus, Roman governor 
of Syria, 88. 

Saul of Tarsus, his share in 
the martyrdom of Stephen, 
393. His conversion, 394. 
Date of, 396. His previous 
persecution of the Church, 
396. ; 

Scaurus, lieutenant of Pom- 
pey, 66. 

Scene of our Lord’s ministry, 
248, 24).- 

Sceva of Ephesus, 162. Sons 
of, their exorcism defeated, 
506, 

Scopas, 
23. 





Jews ill-treated by, 


Scourging before Crucifixion, 
344, 


£ICARIL 


Scribes, the, 173-176, 

"174, 

Sood (see Samaria.) 

Sects, Jewish, origin and name 
of slit 164. Three chief, 
16 





Secundus of the Thessaloni- 
ans, goes to Troas, 536. 

Seleucia, the port of Antioch, 
43T, 438. 

Seleucidee, kingdom of the, 
reaches climax of its power, 
22. 

Seleucus Nicator, founder of 
Antioch in Pisidia, 442. 
Transplants Jews from Bab- 
ylonia, 145. 

—— IV., Philopator, succeeds 
his father, 23. 

Senate of elders, convened 
with the Sanhedrim to judge 
the Apostles, 287. 

Seneca, decline of his influ- 
ence, 595. 

Sentius Saturninus, governor 
of Syria at the time of the 
birth of Christ, 195. 

Septuagint, the, 21. Origin of, 
152. Its estimation by the 
Hellenistic Jews, 152. Its 
wide dispersion, 153. Its 
influence in the spread of 
the Gospel, 153. 

Septuagint translation, effect 
of the, 146. 

Sepulchre of Christ, the, 336. 
The watch and seal upon 
the, 337. 

Sepulchre, holy, site of the, 
345. Visit of the women 
to the, 349. Visit of Peter 
and John to the, 350. 

Serapeum, library deposited 
in the, 146. 

Serapis, worship of, 146. - 

Sergius Paulus, conversion of, 
439, 

Sermon on the Mount, date 
of the, according to St. Mat- 
thew, 241. Preliminary 
questions concerning the, 
256. ‘Time and scene of, 
260. Precepts of, 262.  Ef- 
fect of the discourse, 264. 

Seron defeated by Judas Mac- 
cabseus, 37. 

Severus, Julius, his command 
of the army in Judxa, 135, 

Shammai, school of, 175. 

Sharon, the plain of, 426. 

Shechem or Sychar, 144. The 
oak of, 142. 

Shiliach, office of the, 161. 

Shemaiah, Jewish rabbi, 79. 

Shepherd, Good, parable of 
the, 295. 

Shepherds of the Christian 
Church, 162. 





SIMON. 


Jerusalem, at the time cf 
Cestius Gallus, 125. Thvir 
murder of Ananias, 546. 

Sidon, Paul at, 562. 

Sidonians, revolt of, 15. 

Silas, sent to Antioch, 456. 
Accompanies St. Paul on 
his second missionary jour- 
ney, 459. Left at Beroea, 
474. Rejoins Paul at Cor- 
inth, 481, 485. His arrival 
gives a new impulse to St 
Paul, 486. His aid owned 
by Paul, 487. The associate 
ot Peter, 500. With Paul 
at Philippi (see Paul), 

Silo, general, treachery of, 72. 

Siloam, pool of, 293. 

Silvanus, with Peter at Bab- 
ylon, 637. His influence, 
639. 


*|Silwiin (see Siloam). 


—— Birket (see Siloam). 
Simeon, surnamed Niger, 148. 


Proclaims Jesus as the 
Christ of God, 185. His 
prophecy, 186. Song of, 
186, 


Simon, a Cyrenian, said to 
have been the bearer of the 
cross of Christ, 329. 

—— Bar-Gioras, 126. Heads 
a party at Jerusalem, 128, 
His defense of Jerusalem, 
129-132. His flight, 134. 

—— Bar-Jonah, his friendship 
with St. John, 657. 

, coins of, 57. 

——, high-priest under Lfer- 
od, 

—— IL, high-priest, 22. 

, made high-priest, 115. 

—— Magus, the magician, 
397. His baptism, 397. Of- 
fers money to the Apostles, 
897, History of, 399-400. 
His attempt to combine 
Christianity with Gnosti- 
cism, 397, 400. 

——, son of Mattathias, 28. 
Sent into Galilee, 88. Aids 
his brother, Jonathan, 43. 
Routs the Syrians, 45.-Made 
leader when ‘Jonathan was 
taken prisoner, 46. Becomes’ 
high-priest, 46. Memorial 
of his services, 47. Slain, 49. 

——,, surnamed Peter, brought 
by Andrew to Jesus, 208. 

—— I., the Just, high-priest, 
20.” ‘Saying ascribed to, 173. 

—— the leper, the supper in 
the house of, 300. 

—— the Pharisee, Christ in 
the house of, 266. 

—— the tanner, St. Peter's 
abode in the house of, 427. 

——, the treasurer of the Tema 











Sicarii, appearance of the, 121. 
Assist the insurgents at 





ple, 23, 24. 
—— the Zealot, or the Cat 
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SIMON, 


naanite, 675. - 
the epithets, 675 

Simon, whether Neher of the 
Lord, 281, 282. : 

Soémus, officer of Herod, 80. 

Solomon, the Wisdom of, book 
of, 156. 

Son of I Man, the coming of the, 
646. 

Sopater of Ber cea, goes to 
‘Troas, 536. 

— son of Pyrrhus, 475. 

Sosius, 72. 

Sostherres, ruler of the Syna- 

_ gogue at Corinth, 491. 

Sower, parable of the, 268. 

Spain, Paul's project of a visit 
to, 596. Tradition of Paul’s 
journey to, 622, 623. 

Star, appearance of the, at 
Christ’s advent, 187, 188. 

Stephanas, baptism of, 488. 
With others, carries the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 
512, 513. 

Stephen, the martyr, similar- 
ity of his words to those of 
Christ, 334. Made a deacon, 
390. His faith and miracles, 
391. His success in the con- 
troversy with the Hellenistic 
Jews, 391. His defense be- 
fore the Sanhedrim, 391, 392. 
His martyrdom, 393. Scene 
of the, 393. Its effect on St. 
Paul, 394. Date of, 395, 596. 

4 St., one of the Seven Dea- 
cons, 690. 

Stoa Basilica, the, of the Tem- 
ple, 95. 

Stoics, Paul encountered by 
the, 476. 

Str aight, the street called, 413, 
41T. is 


_ Identity of 





Straton, tower of, site of, 83. 

Struthius, the pool, 131. 

‘*Sufferings of Christ,” pre- 
diction of the, 277, 278. 
pper, the Last, 314-818, Its 
connection with the Pass- 
over, 341, 342, 

———,.the Lord’ 8, Christ’s in- 
stitution of, 318. Institution 
of, not mentioned by St. 
J ohn, 315. Irregularities in 

- the celebration of, at Cor- 
inth, 516. Its celebration 
in the Primitive Church, 
883, 384, 

— , the Paschal, account of, 
841-343. Its connection 
with the Last Supper of our 
Lord, 342. Date of the, 315, 

Susanna, 268. 

Sychar, Christ's disciples at, 
226. (See Shechem.) 

Synagogue at Nazareth, 
Christ’s teaching in the, 
190. 

——, New, office of, 20. 


TEMPLE, 


Synagogue, the Great, men of, 
173. Simon, last survivor 
of, 20.. — 

Synagogues, Christ teaches in 


nal arrangement, 160, 161. 
Officers of, 161,162. Wor- 
ship, 162,163. Judicial func- 
tions, 163, 164, Remains of, 
s in Galilee, $ pay 
yracuse, Paul’s yoyage to. 
BiB. ) yas! 5 
Syria, governors of, list of, 139. 
Kings of the Greek kingdom 
of, table of, 32, Multitudes 
drawn by the fame of 
Christ's teaching and mira- 
eles from, 239. Paul and 
Silas yisit, 459. Relations of, 
stoward Egypt at the time of 
Ptolemy VI., 25. Under 
Cassius, 70. Revolt of, 71. 
Syzisn provinees, Jews of the, 


Syrians, defeated by Judas 
Maccabeeus, 36. 

Syro - Pheenician 
prayer of the, 274. 

Syr ae quicksands of the Great, 
556, 


woman, 


T. 


Tabitha (see Dorcas). 

Tabor, Mount, description of, 
286,287. Whether the gcene 
of the Transfiguration, 287. 

Tacitus, his account of the per- 
secution of the Christians by 
Nero, 620... His, historical 
testimony to the death of 
Christ, at the time and man- 
ner related in the Gospels, 
620. 

Talmud, the, 151. Account of 
the proselytes in the, 150, 

Tantira, 48. 

Targums, the, 151. 

Tarsus, birthplace of St, Paul, 
404 


Taurus, St. Paul’s passage of 
the, 440, 441.’ 

Tekoah, wilderness of, 43. 

Tell Him (see Capernaum, site 
of). ; 

Temple at Jerusalem, seized 
by Athenzeus, and dedicated 
to Zeus Olympius, 27. At- 
tempt of Jews, under Julian, 
to build a, 138. Burning of 
the, 133. Christ's _ first 
cleansing of the, 220; second 
cleansing, 306. *Cleansed by 
Judas Maccabeeus, 37. Com- 
pletion of the, 620. Connec- 
tion of Agrippa with the, 87. 





Tinding of Christ in the, 


the, 232. History of the, 
15), 160. Their influence, 
159. Structure, 160. Inter-| , 





THOMAS. ° 


190. Jews attempt to re- 

build the, under Hadrian, 

135. Of Solomon, Apostles 

assemble daily in the portico 

of the, 387. Polluted by Sa- 
maritans, 107. Restored by 

Herod, 85, 86. Still the cen- 

tre of Judaism after the Dis- 

persion, 145. 

Temple of Herod, 94, 95. 

——, Jewish, built in Egypt, 
by Onias, 40. Site of, 40. 

— on Mount Gerizim, Geived 
by Athenzeus, and dedicated 
to Zeus Xenius, 27. . Rebuilt 
by Herod, 86. , 

Temptation of Christ, the, 203— 
206. Scene of, 204. 

Terentius Rufus left at Jeru- 
salem to carry out the work 
of demolition, 134. 

Tertullus comes to Caesarea, to 
accuse Paul before Felix, 
549. 

Testament, the New, the stand- 

ard of the Christian faith, 


699. Its relation to the Old, 
699. Its language, Greek, 
699, T00. 

history of 





the, 700. Contents and ar- 
rangement of the, 700. His- 
torical Books of the, 700. 
Thaddeeus (see Jude). 
Thaliarchus, the, at the mar- 
riage feast at Cana, 213. 
Thasos, gold-mines of, 4¢5. 
Theologus, title of, 662. 
Theophilus, made high-priest, 
109. 
——, the, to whom the Gospel 
of St. Luke is addressed, 706. 
Thessalonian Church, restless- 
ness in the, 473. ° 
Thessalonians, First Epistle to 
the, written at Corinth, 483, 





written at Corinth, 489, 

——,, the two Epistles to the, 
472, 

Thessalonica, Roman capital 
of Macedonia, Paul at, 471. 
Eyasgogue of the Jews at, 
47 


Theudas, revolt of, 388. 
Thieves, the two, led with Je- 
sus to death, 330. Their 
conduct on the cross, 332. 
Thomas, a missionary from the 
Nestorians, 683. 
, With the assembled Apos- 
tles at the second appearance 
of Jesus to them, 353. His 
recognition of the Lord's res- 
urrection as a proof of his 
divinity, 353, 354. Is present 
at Christ’s third appearance 
to the Apostles, 354. 











, St., the Apostle, 681. 
His character, ¢81, 682, 


a 
ee 
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THOMAS. 


Traditions concerning him, 


682, 683. 


“Thomas, St., Christians of,” 


682. 
Thorns, the crown of, 326. 


Thrace, we worship in, 


46T. 


Three Waverne, the, Christians 


meet Paul at, 580, 
Thyatira, city of, 466. 
‘Tiberias, city of, founded, 105. 

Sea of (see Galilee). 
Tiberius, accession of, 107. 


Death of, 109. Position of 
the Christian Church at the 


death of, 399. 

ligellinus, 595. 

Tigranes, 66. 

"limon, one of the seven dea- 
cons, 360, 691. 

Timotheus, defeated by Judas 
Maccabeeus, 37. 

——, goes to Troas, 536. 

Timothy, companion of St. 


Paul on his second mission- 
ary journey, 459. His par- 


entage and youth, 460, 461. 
St. Paul’s appeal to him, 461. 


His ordination and circum- 
cision, 461. Goes forth with 
Paul and Silas, 462. Left at 


Philippi, 470. Left at Beroea, 
474, 
inth, 481, 484. lis ‘arrival 
gives a new impulse to St. 
Paul, 486. His aid owned 
by Paul, 487. With Paul on 
histhird missionary journey, 
501. 
donia and Achaia, 507, 508. 
Rejoins Paul at Philippi,523. 
Ilis mission, 523-525, Joins 
Paul in his imprisonment at 
tome, 585.. Left as Paul’s 
representative at Ephesus, 


611, 612. His last relations 
with St. Paul, 629. Life of, 
696-698. His martyrdom, 
698, 


—.,, First Epistle to, 608, 610, 
612-618, 

, Second Epistle to, 698, 

617, 618. . Its evidence as to 

the last stage of the Apostle’s 





Rejoins Paul at Cor- 


llis mission to Mace- 


Index. 





VARUS. 


Titus, Epistle to, 608, 610, 617. 

—, life of, 692-696, 

Tobit, Book of, 155. 

Tomb, the three days in the, 
349. 


Tombs of the Prophets, the, 
339 


Tongues, cloven, of fie. de- 
scent of the, 3S1. Gift of, 
at the conversion of Cor- 
nelius, 428. _The disciples 
speak with, 381. Effect on 
the people, 382. 

Trachonitis, under Herod, 81. 

Trajan, father of the emperor, 
127 : 

Transfiguration, the, 
Scene of, 278, 286, 287. 

Trinity, Three Persons of the, 
revealed by Christ in their 
working for man’s redemp- 
tion, 223. 

Tripoli (see Berenice). 

Troas, Alexandria, St. Paul 
sees at, the vision which 
ealls him to Europe, 463, 
464, 465. St. Paul's labors 
at, 521, 522. 

, Paul spends a week at, 
536. 

Trophimus, goes to Troas, 
536. Whether with Titus 
at Corinth, 525. 

Tryphon, claims the~ throne 


. 


278. 





Companion of Paul in his 
imprisonment at Rome. 
586. Bearer of the Epistle 
to the Colossians, 590. His 
mission to the - Colossians 
and Ephesians, 592. 

Tyrannus, the school of, Paul 
preaches in the, 505, 

Tyre, Paul at, 538. 


U. 


Um Keis, ruins of, 269. 
habitants of, 269. 
Uncireumcision, the Gozpal 


In- 





= seers 1 
ZOROASTER. 


Veil of the Temple, tending 
of the, 334. 

Ventidius, legate of Anthony, 
G2. 


Vespasian, conducts the war 
against the Jews, 126. Re- 
duces Galilee, 127. Maue 
emperor, 127. 

Vespasianus, T. Flavius’ (see 
Vespasian). : 

Vinegar, the, offered to Christ, 

321. 


Viri Galilei, 340. 

Vitellius sends Pilate to Rome, 
109. Visits Jerusalem, 109. + 

Volumnius, Roman governor 
of Syria, 8S. 


W. 

Water, Living, Christ the, 
291. 

Wedding garment, Parable of 
the, 308, . 

‘Weeks, Feast of” (see Pen- 
tecost). 

Well, Jacob'# Christ at, 225. 
Site of, 225, 

Whitsunday (sce Pentecost, 
Day of). 

Wicked husbandman, Parable 
of the, 308. : 

Widow, mites of the, 311. 

Will, freedom of the, belief of 


for Antiochus, 45, Kills} the Sadducees in the, 170, 

Jonathan, 46. Usurpation| 171. 

of, 47, 48, 49. Word, St. John’s doctrine of 
Tychicus, goes to Troas, 536.) the, 179. 


Z. 


Zaccheeus, conversion of, 200. 

Zacharias, priest in the Tem- 
ple, 179. Gabriel appears 
to him, 180. 1lis dumbness, 
180. -Recovers his speech, 
182. : 

Zadoc, name of, 169. 

Zadok, 173. Founder of the 
Sadducees, 20. 

Zadokites (see Sadducees). 

Zealots or fanatics in Jerusa- 
lem, 127, 128. Their re- 
sistance to the Romans, 


course, 623." Date of, 626. of the, 45" 184. Reeeived in Cyrene, 
Titus, sent sgainst the Jews, Uabanae 148 147. The, 174. Simon, be- 
126. Besieges Jerusalem, oa longing to the faction of the, 
129-134. 675. 
— accompanies Paul and Vv. Zebedee, cared for by his sons, 
Barnabas to Jerusalem, 235. 
450. With Paul on his/Valerius Vlaccus, procurator Zechariah, his prophecy con- 


third missionary journey, 
501. 
at not meeting, at Troas, 
521. His arrival at Philippi, 
522... His mission, 523, 524. 


Bearer of the Second E pistle 


to the Corinthians, 525. 


Left as Paul’s re}.resonti- 


tive at Crete, 611. 


Paul’s disappointment 


of Judsea, his conduct to- 
ward the Jews in Alexan- 
dria, 111. Put todeath, 112. 
—— Gratus, procurator of 
Judea, 107. 
Varus, prefect of Syria, inter- 


the Jews, 101. 
ernor of Syria, $9. 








feres between Sabinius and 
Roman gov- 


cerning the advent of the 
Messinh, 31/4. Prophecy of, 
concerning the thirty pieces 
of silver, 32S, 

Zenas, the lawyer, 619. 

Zion, Mount, Sanctuary on, 
50. 


Zoroaster, religion of, its hope 
of a great deliverer, 187, ~ 
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Barritt, chiefly from Original Sketches by the Author. 1088 pages, Syo, Cloth, 
$700; Sheep, $850; Half Calf, $1000. ; 


ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT... The Greek Testament: with a critically revised 
Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and Idio- 
matic Usage; Prolegomena; and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For 
the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. Vol. I., containing the Four Gospels. 944 pages, 8vo, Cloth, 
$6 00; Sheep, $6 50. 


“ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The History of Frederick the Second, 
ane Hess the Great.. By Joun S. C. Auzorr. Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. ; 


ABBOTT'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. The French Revolu- 
tion of 1789, as viewed in the Light of Republican Institutions. By Joun S.C. An. 
Botr. With 100 Engravings. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


ABBOTT'S NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. The History-of Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
Joun 8S. C. Abnort. With Maps, Woodcuts, and Portraits on Steel. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $10 00. 


ABBOTT'S NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA ; or, Interesting Anecdotes and Remark- 
able Conversations of the Emperor during the Five and a Half Years of his 
Captivity. Collected from the Memorials of Las Casas, O’Meara, Montholon, 
Coe and others. By Joun 8. C. Assorr. With Illustrations. Svo, 

oth, $5 00. 


ADDISON’S COMPLETE WORKS. ‘The Works of Joseph Addison, embracing the 
whole of the ‘‘Spectator.” Complete in 3 vols., Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 


ALCOCK’S JAPAN. The Capital of the Tycoon: a Narrative of a Three Years’ 
Residence in Japan. By Sir Rururrrorp Atcook, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiaryin Japan. With Maps and Engravings. 
2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. First Srrizs: From the Commencement of 
the French Revolution, in 1789, to the Restoration of the Bourbons, in J815. _ [In 
addition to the Notes on Chapter LXXVI., which correct the errors of the 
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appended to this American edition.] Szconp Series: From the Fall of Napoleon, 
in 1815, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon, in 1852. 8 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $16 00. 


BALDWIN’S PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS. Pre-Historic Nations; or, Inquiries con- 
cerning some of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of Antiquity, and their 
Probable Relation to a still Older Civilization of the Ethiopians. or Cushites of 
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BARTH'S NORTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA. Travels and Discoveries in North 
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Auspices of H. B. M.’s Government, in the Years 1849-1855. By Hunry Barru, 
Ph.D., D.C.L. Ilustrated. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S SERMONS. . Sermons by Henry Warp Breounr, 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and Unpublished Dis- 
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8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


LYMAN BEECHER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, &o. Autobiography, Correspondence, 
&c., of Lyman Beecher, D.D. Edited by his Son, Cuarrrs Bexrcupr. With Three 
Steel Portraits, and Engrayings on Wood. In 2 yols., 12mo, Cloth, $5 00. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Including a Journey 
to the Hebrides. By Jamzs Boswrtt, Esq. A New Edition, with numerous 
Additions and Notes. By Joun Witson Croxer, LL.D., F.R.S. Portrait of 

! Boswell. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $4 00, 
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rrr, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of 
New York. In Three Vols. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. A History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe. By Joun W. Drarrr, M.D., LL.D., Profess- 
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DRAPER’S AMERICAN CIVIL POLICY. Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of 
America. By Joun W. Drarrr, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiol- 
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Lord Lytton. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


BULWER’S HORACE. The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A Metrical Translation 
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CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. History of Friedrich II., called Frederick 
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CARLYLE'S FRENCH REVOLUTION. History of the French Revolution. Newly 
Revised by the Author, with Index, &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


CARLYLE'’S OLIVER CROMWELL. Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 
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Edited _ by his Son-in-Law, Rev. Winttam Hanna, LL.D. Complete in 9 vols., 
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COLERIDGE'’S COMPLETE WORKS. The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor 
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DOOLITTLE’S CHINA. Social Life of the Chinese: with some Account of their Re- 
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Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 
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